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MUSICAL  COPYKIGHT  ACT,   1906 

(6  Edw.  7,  Ch.  36). 


An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Musical  Copyright,  A.D.  1906. 

[4th  August,  1906.] 

Be  it  ekactid  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

1. — (1)  Every  person  who  prints,  reproduces,  or  sells,  or  exposes,  ofFers»  Penalty  for 
or  has  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  pirated  copies  of  any  musical  work,  or  has  beingin 
in  his  possession  any  plates  for  the  purpose  of  printing  or  reproducing  pirated  ^^JS^d***^  ^ 
copies  of  any  musical  work,  shall  (unless  he  proves  that  he  acted  innocently)  ^l^c. 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  and  shall  be  liable  * 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and  on  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction 
to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
months  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds :   Provided  that  a  person 
convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  Act  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted 
of  such  an  offence,  and  who  proves  that  the  copies  of  the  musical  work  in 
respect  of  which  the  offence  was  committed  had  printed  on  the  title  page 
thereof  a  name  and  address  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  printer  or  publisher, 
and  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  this  Act  unless  it  is  proved  that 
the  copies  were  to  liis  knowledge  pirated  copies. 

(2)  Any  constable  may  taJce  into  custody  without  warrant  any  person 
who  in  any  street  or  {mblic  place  sells  or  exposes,  offers,  or  has  in  his 
possession  for  sale  any  pirated  copies  of  any  such  musical  work  as  may  be 
specified  in  any  general  written  authority  addressed  to  the  chief  officer 
of  police,  and  signed  by  the  apparent  owner  of  the  copyright  in  such 
work  or  bis  agent  thereto  authorised  in  writing,  requesting  the  arrest, 
at  the  risk  of  such  owner,  of  all  persons  found  committing  offences  under 
this  section  in  respect  to  such  work,  or  who  offers  for  sale  any  pirated  copies 
of  any  such  specified  musical  work  by  personal  canvass  or  by  persondly 
delivering  advertisements  or  circulars. 

(8)  A   copy   of  every  written  authority  addressed  to  a  chief  officer  of 

Eolice  under  this  section  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours 
y  any  person  without  payment  of  anv  fee,  and  any  person  make  take  copies 
of  or  make  extracts  from  any  such  authority. 

(4)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  summary  conviction   under  this  section 
may  in  England  or  Ireland  appeal  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  in 
Scotland  under  and  in  terms  of  the  Summary  Prosecutions  Appeals  (Scotland)  38  &  39  Vict 
Act,  1875.  c62. 

2. — (1)  If  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  satisfied  by  information  on  Bight  of 
oath  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  that  an  offence  against  entry  by 
this  Act  is  being  committed  on  any  premises,  the  court  may  grant  a  search  F^^^e  for 
warrant  authorising  the  constable  named   therein  to  enter  the  premises  ^^^  ^ 
between  the  hours  of  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening,  and,  if  necessary,  to  use  force  for  making  such  entry,  whether  by 
breaking  open  doors  or  otherwise,  and  to  seize  anv  copies  of  any  musical  work 
or  any  plates  in  respect  of  which  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  suRpecting  that 
an  offence  against  this  Act  is  being  committed. 
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A. D.  1906.  (2)  All  copies  of  any  masical  work  and  [)1ateB  seized  under  this  section 
shall  be  brought  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  if  proved  to  be 
pirated  copies  or  plates  intended  to  be  used  for  the  printing  or  reprodaotion 
of  pirated  copies  shall  be  forfeited  and  destroyed  or  otherwise  dealt  with 
as  tne  court  think  fit. 

Definitions.  8.  In  this  Act — 

The  expression  "  pirated  copies*'  means  any  copies  of  any  musical  work 

written,  printed,  or  otherwise  reproduced  without  the  consent  lawfully 

given  by  the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  such  musical  work  : 

The  expression  *'  musical  work  "  means  a  musical  work  in  which  there  is 

a  subsisting  copyright,  and  which  has  been  registered  in  accDrdance 

5  &  6  Vict  ^ith  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  or  of  the  International 

^'  *^-  Act,  1844,  which  registration  may  be  affected  notwithstanding  anything 

7  &  8  Vict.  in  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886  : 

49  &  soiVct.         ^^®  expression  "  plates  "  includes  any  stereotypa  or  other  plates,  stones, 
c.  33,       "  matrices,  transfers,  or  negatives  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for 

printing  or  reproducing  copies  of  any  musical  work:  Provided 
that  the  expressions  "  pirated  copies  "  and  *'  plates  "  shall  not,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  include  psrf orated  music  rolls  used 
for  playing  mechanical  instuments,  or  records  used  for  the  reproduction 
of  sound  waves,  or  the  matrices  or  other  appliances  by  which  such 
rolls  or  records  respactively  are  made : 
The  expression  "  chief  officer  of  police  'W 

(a)  with  respect  to  the  City  of  London,  means  the  Commissioner 
of  City  Police ; 
53  &  54  Vict.  (b)  elsewhere  in  England  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Police 

c.!46.  Act,  1890; 

63  A  54  Vict.  (0  ^Q  Scotland  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Police  (Scotland) 

c.  67.  Act,  1890  ; 

((T)  In  the  police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis  means  either  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  said  district ; 

(e)  elsewhere   in  Ireland  means  the  District  Inspector  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary ; 

The  expression  " court  of  summary  jurisdiction"  in  Scotland  means  the  j 

sheriff  or  any  magistrate  of  any  royal,  parliamentary,  or  police  burgh  ^ 

officiating  under  the  provisions  of  any  local  or  general  police  Act. 

Short  title.         i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Musical  Copyright  Act,  1906. 
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NOTICES. 

— ■  »  I — 

FOR  the  opinioDS  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs mnst  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnless  snch  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  llie  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  Th€  Author  are  cases  that  haye  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


lost  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
liublished  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6rf.,  and 
the  elections  irom  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2d.y  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society  only. 

AH  further  elections  hare  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


■  »   I 


THE  PENSION   FUND  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Committee's  Decision,  1906. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  have  reported  to  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  Ihera  to  declare  another   small    pension. 
Vcl;XVII. 


The  committee  consider  it  is  their  best  policy 
to  allow  the  funds  to  accumulate  for  the  present. 
They  would,  howeyer,  be  glad  to  receiye  informa- 
tion, unofficially,  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  urgent  case  within  the  member's  personal 
knowledge. 

Information  of  such  cases,  which  should  be  ad 
full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  will 
receiye  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  the 
committee. 


Investments  of  the  Fund. 

The  Triistees  of  the  Pension  Fund  met  at  the 
Society's  Offices,  March  5th,  1906,  and  haying  gone 
carefully  into  the  accounts  of  the  fund,  decided 
to  invest  a  further  sum.  They  have  now  pur- 
chased £200  Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope  8^  per  cent. 
Inscribed  Stock,  bringing  the  investments  of  the 
fund  to  the  figures  set  out  below. 

This  is  a  slatemeiit  of  the  actual  stock  ;  the 
money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the  current 
price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1000    0    0 

Local  Jioans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8  %  Consoli- 
dated inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9    8 

London  and  North  Western  8%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian  Government  Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8J%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Total    £2,643    9    2 

Subscription y  1906.  £  s.  d. 

March  7,  Sinclair,  Miss  May         .  .110 

March  7,  Forre^t,  G.  W.       .        .  .220 

March  8,  Simpson,  W.  J.      .        .  .050 

March  8,  Browne,  F.  M.        .        .  .050 

April  12,  Pryor,  Francis       .      ^^^  .2^20 
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June  15,  CumiDg,  E.  W.  D. . 
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who  decided,  if  necessary,  to  take  action  in  the 
matter. 

The  draft  United  States  Copyright  Bill  which 
came  to  hand  at  the  beginning  of  June  was  laid 
before  the  committee.  This  Bill  will  not  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  United  States  until  the  late 
autumn,  and  in  the  meantime  the  sub-committee 
dealing  with  copyright  will  meet  to  consider  its 
clauses. 

In  an  agency  case  which  was  before  the  com- 
mittee it  was  decided  to  put  in  an  accountant  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  vouchers  referring  to 
the  transactions,  as  it  had  proved  impossible  for 
the  secretary  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  his 
enquiries  for  particulars. 

The  committee  dealt  with  two  or  three  other 
matters,  and  finally,  the  chairman  was  empowered 
to  deal  with  cases  of  urgency  during  the  vacation. 


I  »  I 


COMMITTEE    NOTES. 


AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  before 
the  vacation  six  members  and  associates 
were  elected,  bringing  the  total  for  the 
current  year  up  to  130. 

The  question  of  Hungarian  copyright  was 
discussed.  Although  Great  Britain  has  a  Treaty 
with  Austria  Hungary  the  terms  so  far  as  Hungary 
is  concerned  are  different  from  those  which  bind 
Austria  and  render  it  more  diflScult  for  British 
authors  to  obtain  adequate  protection.  The 
committee  have  decided  to  obtain  full  information 
and  hope  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  case  which  the  committee  took  up  on  behalf 
of  a  composer  mentioned  in  the  July  Author,  they 
decided  to  put  in  an  accountant  ta  investigate  the 
accounts. 

The  sale  of  books  at  cheap  rates  by  The  Times 
Book  Club  was  again  before  the  committee.  The 
publishers  and  booksellers  laid  before  them  details 
of  the  steps  they  proposed  to  take  in  this  matter, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  booksellers — Mr. 
Hansen  and  Mr.  Denny — attended  the  committee 
to  explain  the  views  of  their  association. 

A  case  relating  to  a  sum  due  on  a  collabora- 
tion agreement  was  considered  by  the  committee 


Cases. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  Ths  Author  two  months 
have  elapsed,  and  during  that  time,  even  in  the 
slack  months  of  the  vacation,  31  cases  have  been 
placed  in  the  secretary's  hands  for  settlement. 
In  one  case  for  money  and  accounts,  where  the 
publisher  had  ignored  the  secretary's  letters,  the 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 
solicitors,  and  judgment  has  been  obtained.  So 
far  the  judgment  has  not  been  satisfied,  and  the 
solicitors  are  proceeding  further.  Another  case  of 
accounts  has  some  curious  elements.  A  bankrupt 
publisher  sold,  tlirough  the  liquidator,  his  rights 
under  an  agreement  to  another  firm.  The  secre- 
tary made  a  demand  for  account;  as  the  only  answer 
he  received  was  a  denial  of  liability,  this  case 
has  also  been  transferred  to  our  solicitors.  The 
new  publishers  refused  to  I'ecognise  the  author's 
right  to  accounts  and  royalties,  in  the  face  of  a 
letter  from  the  liquidator  in  support  of  the  author's 
claim.  There  nave  been  five  other  cases  of 
account,  two  of  which  have  terminated  satisfac- 
torily ;  the  other  three  are  still  in  the  course  of 
settlement.  Two  or  three  disputes  have  arisen 
between  author  and  agent,  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory and  unbusinesslike  conduct  of  the  latter. 
One  of  these,  dealing  with  a  question  in  America, 
is  still  unsettled,  and  the  others  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  society's  accountant.  Two 
cases  have  arisen  out  of  the  interpretation  of  agree- 
ments between  authors  and  publishers.  One  has 
been  settled  through  the  society's  instrumentality  ; 
the  other,  referring  to  a  United  States  publisher, 
is  still  in  the  course  of  negotiation. 

An  interesting  question  concerning  the  return 
of  original  letters  placed  in  a  publisher's  hands 
has  now  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    The 
Digitized  by\^UUy  LC 
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interest  arose  oat  of  a  conflict  of  evidence,  the 
author  asserting  that  the  letters  had  not  been 
returned'  to  him,  the  publisher  being  equally 
emphatic  that  they  had,  and  giving  an  approximate 
date  on  which  he  alleged  they  were  posted.  After 
considerable  pressure,  the  publisher  managed  to 
find  the  documents  in  question  and  returned  them. 
It  is  possible  from  this  to  gauge  the  value  of 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  The  secretary  has 
handled  six  cases  dealing  with  the  return  of  MSS. 
In  four  of  these  the  MSS  have  been  returned ; 
the  remaining  two  are  of  recent  date,  but  will,  no 
doubt,  be  settled  shortly.  Twelve  cases  have  arisen 
in  which  authors  have  demanded  money  due  for 
work  done.  Of  all  those  that  come  l>efore  the 
«ecretary  for  consideration  claims  for  money  are  the 
most  numerous.  Four  were  against  a  magazine 
which  is  now  in  liquidation.  It  is  feared  there  will 
be  nothing  for  the  contributors.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors,  who 
will  prove  the  claims  of  the  members  involved  if 
there  appears  to  be  any  prospe<jt  of  the  payment  of  a 
dividend.  Of  the  remaining  cases,  six  have  been 
settled  ;  the  money  has  been  paid  and  forwarded 
to  the  members.  One  is  still  in  the  course  of 
negotiation,  and  the  last  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  solicitors  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
matter  to  an  issue. 

The  last  case  refers  to  that  difficult  matter — 
the  date  of  publication,  where  publication  has  been 
unduly  delayed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  notliing 
is  more  vexing  to  an  author,  or  more  damaging, 
fihould  he  be  bringing  out  a  series  of  books, 
than  the  unreasonable  delay  in  the  publication  of 
one  book.  In  the  hands  of  reliable  publishers  this 
delay  very  seldom  occurs,  but  when  it  does  occur 
the  author  is  entitled  to  damages  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  delay  in  publication  has  caused  the  author 
to  lose  a  special  market.  It  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  an  author 
to  have  a  date  fixed  in  his  agreement,  on  or  before 
which  the  book  should  be  published. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  have  already  been 
stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors, 
the  chairman  has  sanctioned  the  taking  of  counsel's 
opinion  in  two  matters,  in  order  to  decide  the  exact 
position  of  the  authors  concerned,  before  taking 
action. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  nndecided  when  the 
last  statement  was  placed  before  the  members  have 
now  been  closed.  Two  or  three,  however,  still 
need  settlement,  but  the  delay  has  occurred  owing 
to  the  negotiations  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
states  and  other  distant  countries.  Arrangements, 
nnder  these  circumstances,  must  necessarily  be  slow. 


July  Elections. 
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(In  the  following  list  we  do  not  propose  to  give  more 
than  the  titles,  prices,  publishers,  etc.,  of  the  books 
enumerated,  with,  in  special  cases,  such  particulars  as  may 
serve  to  explain  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work. 
Members  are  requested  to  forward  information  which  will 
enable  the  Editor  to  supply  particulars.) 
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Wood.    8  x  6^.    263  pp.     Cassell.    3*.  6d. 
Clive  op  Clare  College.    By  J.  Harwood  Panting. 

8  X  5J.    352  pp.    Warne.     3«.  6d. 

BOOKS  OF   REFERENCE. 

The  New  Guide  to  Bristol  and  Clifton  and  the 
Bristol  Channel  Circuit.  Edited  by  J.  Baker. 
6|  X  4.    339pp.    Clifton:  Baker.     London:  Simpkin. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  New  Shilling  Arithmetic.     By  C.  Pendlebury 

AND  F.  E.  Robinson.    6|  x  4§.    176  pp.    Bell.    U. 

With  Answers.     1*.  Ad. 
Chaucer.    The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  (The  Carmelite 

Classics).     Edited  by  C.  T.  Onions.    6  x  4|.    3t»  pp. 

H.  Marshall.    Hd, 
The  Water  Babies.    By  Charles  Kingsley.    (English 

School  Texts).     Edited  by   \V.  H.   D.  RouSE,  Li  t.  D. 

6i  X  4}.     128  pp.    Blackie.    6d. 
The  New  Code  (1906)  of  Regulations  for  Public 

Elementary  Schools.    With  Schedules,  Regulations, 

etc.    By  J.  H.  Yoxall  and  E.  Gray.    Fourteenth  year 

of    issue.      8 J    X    5 J.  418    pp.      Educational    Supply 

Association.    U.  n. 
Second  French    Book.     According  to  the    "  Direct " 

Method  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages.     By  D.  Mack  ay 

and  F.  J.  Curtis.   Enlarged  by  D.  Mackay.  Illustrated. 

7i  X  4i.    288  pp.    Whitiaker.    1*.  6d,  n. 
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THB   AUTHOR. 


Bon  Record  ;  Records  and  Reminiscences  of  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School  from  the  Earliest  Times. 
By  Many  Writers.  E(Ute<^l  by  H.  F.  Morland. 
Simpson, F.S.A. (Scot.).  lOJ  x  7^!  ai3pp.  Edinburgh: 
The  Ballantyne  Press.    A)jerdeen  :  Wyllie.     12*.  6<f. 

DRAMA. 
King   Arthur    Pj.nduagon.      By   Arthur   Dillon- 
6i  X  5,     203  pp.     Klkin  ^^lathcws.     4*.  %d,  n. 

ENGINEERING. 
Polyphase  Currents.    By  A.  still.    7^  x  5.    352  pp. 

Whittaker.     6*.  n. 

FICTION. 
The  House  of  Souls.    By  Arthur  Machen.    7f  x  5. 

314  pp.     Grant  Richards.    6*.  n. 
Under  one  Flag.    By  Richard  Marsh.     7f    x    5. 

312  pp.    John  Long.    6*. 
The  House  Over  the  Way.    By  A.  Wilson-Barrett. 

7|    X   64.     320  pp.    Ward  Lock.    6.*. 
Traitor  and  True.    By  John   Bloundelle  Burton. 

7|   X   5.    318  pp.     John  Long.     Gx. 
The  Other  Mrs.  Jacobs.    By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

Cheap  Edition.    8|    x    53.     126  pp.     J.  Long.     6rf. 
A.  Rogue's  Tragedy.    By  Bernard  capes.    7|  x  5. 

303  pp.    Methuen.    6jy. 
Beyond  the  Wall.    By  J.H.  Yoxall.    7J  x  5.    343  pp. 

Hutchinson.     6«. 
A  Girl  of  Resource.    By  Eyre  Hussey.    7f  x  5^. 

340  pp.     Longmans.    6#. 
Suzanne.    By  ValentinaHawtrey.   1\   x   5.    312  pp. 

Murray.    6«. 
Man  and  Maid.    By  E.  Nesbit.      7f   x   5.     312  pp. 

Unwin.     6*. 
The    Trials    of    Commander    McTukk.      By    C.    J. 

Cutcliffe  Hvne.     7^   x   5.    348  pp.     Murray.     Gjt. 
The  Soul  of  a  Woman.    By  Barbara  Glynn.    Digby 

r.oiig. 

Profit  AND  Loss.  By  JohnOxenham.    7J  x  5.  466  pp. 

Methuen.     6#. 
The   Queen's  Tragedy.    By  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

7i   X   4i.     381  pp.     Pitman.    6.v. 
Ph(ebe  of  the  White  Farm.    By  May  Cuommelin. 

7f   x    ').    31U  pp.     John  Long.     6*-. 
The  Financier.    By  J.  B.  Harris  Burland.     7i  x  4J. 

320  pp.     Greening.     6*. 
Unclk  Bernac.    a  Memory   of    the    Empire.      By 

A.  CoNAN  Doyle  (The  Waterloo  Library).    7 J  x  4 J. 

300  pp.     Smith  Elder.    3#.  &d. 
MoNA  Maclean,  Medical    Student.      By    Graham 

Travers  (Margaret  Todd,  M.D.).     Cheap   Edition. 

8^  X  5J.     188  pp.     Blackwood,     ^d, 
Wilhelmina  in  London.    By  Barry  Pain.    7i  x  4|. 

199  pp.     Long.     3j».  6<f. 
The  Kingdom  of  Mammon.     By  Violet  Tweedalk. 

Cheap  Edition.    8|  x  5f .     254  pp.    John  Long.     6<^. 
A   Sovereign   Remedy.      By   Flora   Annie    Steel. 

7}  X  6|.    854  pp.    Heinemann.    6^. 
In  the  Service  of  Love.    By  Richard  Marsh.  1\  x  5. 

335  pp.    Methuen.    6*. 
The  Guarded  Flame.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell.    7|  x  6. 

361  pp.    Methuen.    6«. 
The    Woman's   Victory   and   Other    Stories.     By 

Maarten  Maartens.    7J  X  5.    364  pp.   Constable.    6#. 
Collusion.  By  Thomas  Cobb.    7^  x  5.    328  pp.   Alston 

Rivers.    6*. 
The   Treasure   of    Heaven,     hy   Marie    Corelli. 

Constable.    6#. 
Eve's  Diary.    By  Mark  Twain.    8i   x    5^.    109  pp. 

Harper.     2^.  n. 
Tally  H<>  I    By  Helen   Mathers.    7    x    5.    333  pp. 

Methuen.    6^. 


Drink.    By  Hall  Caine.    8i  x  5 J.    112  pp.    Newnes. 

^d. 
Hope,  My  Wife.    By  L.  G.  Moberley.    7f  x  5,    288  pp. 

Ward  Lock.     6*. 
A  Widow  By  Choice.    By  Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath 

Hosken  7i  X  .">.    464  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6#. 
The  Path  OF  Glory.    By  Georges  Ohnet.    Authorised 
Translation    by    F.    Rothwell.     7J     x    6.     328    pp. 
Chatto  and  Windus.     6*. 
The    Wickhamses.      By  W.    Pett  Ridge.    7}    x    6. 

343  pp.     Methuen.     6«. 
I  Know  a  Maiden.    By  E.  Maria  Albanesi.    7i  x  5. 

356  pp.     Methuen.     6*. 
The  Greenstone.  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.  7}  x  5.  315pp. 

J.  Long.     6x. 
The    Call    of   the    Blood.     By   Robert    Hichens. 

7f  x  5.     415  pp.    Methuen.     6*. 
The    Pillar    of   Cloud.      By    Francis    Gribble. 

7^  X  5.     365  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     6*. 
Benita.    An  African  Romance.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

7J   X  5.     344  pp.     Cassell.     6*. 
The  House  of  Islam.     By  Marmaduke  Pickthall» 

7|  X  5.     330  pp.     Methuen.     6*. 
The  Comedy  of  Age.     By  Desmond  Coke.    74  x  5. 

312  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.     6«. 
The    Old   House   at    the   Corner.     By    Florence 
Warden.    7^    x    5.     316   pp.     Chatto   and  Windus. 
3.<.  6^. 
The  Youngest  Miss  Mowbray.     By  B.  M.  Cboker. 

8x5.    316  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6*. 
A   Morganatic    Marria^ge.      By   Carlton     Dawe. 

7|  X  5.     335  pp.     Hutchinson,     hs. 
Love  is  Lovb.     Tales  and  Episodes.    By  J.    Cassidy. 

7|  X  5.     253  pp.     Peckham.     Cooper. 
Prisoners.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  6|  x  5.   342  pp. 

Hutchinson.     6*. 
The  Cuckoo.     By  Hamilton  Drummond.     TJ    x    5. 

303  pp.     White.     6*. 
Fisherman's  Gat.    By  E.  Noble.    7J    x   5.    355  pp. 

Blackwood.     6a'. 
The  Tea  Planter.     By  F.  E.  Penny.     7J  x  5.    374  pp. 

Chatto  and  Windus.     6*. 
The    Portals   of   Love.      By   Violet    Tweedale. 

7i  X  5.     382  pp.     John  Long.    6*. 
The   Car   of    Destiny  and  its  Errand  in  Spain. 
By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson.    7f  x  5.    450  pp. 
Methuen.    6^. 
Knighthood's  Flower.    By  J.  Blount)elle  Burton. 

8x5.     354  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6*. 
The  Private  War.     ByL.  J.  Vance.     7}  x  5.    370  pp. 

Grant  Richards.     6jj. 
The     Poacher's     Wife.       By     Eden     Phillfotts. 

7|  X  5.     .309  pp.    Methuen.    6«. 
Listener's  Lure.    An  Oblique  Narration.    By  E.  V, 

Lucas.     7^  x  5.    286  pp.    Methuen.    6«. 
No   Friend   like  a   Sister.     By  Rosa   N.   Caret. 

7^  X  5^.     444  pp.     Macmillan.     6^. 
The  Queen  of  Swords.  By  J.  Keating.  7i  x  5.    293  pp. 

Chapman  and  Hall.    6^. 
The  Patriots.    By  Fred  Whishaw.    7\  x  5.    316  pp. 

Digby  lx)ng.     6«. 
A  Russian  Coward.    By  Fred  Whishaw.     7i   x  6. 

266  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6;?. 
Lady     FitzM  auric  e's     Husband.       By     Arabella 
Kenealy.    7 J    x    5.      349  pp.      Chapman  and  HftlL 

A  Lost  Leader.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.    7J  x  5. 

319  pp.    Ward  Lock.    &s. 
Hazel  of  Hazeldean.     By    Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds. 

8  X  5.    333  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*. 
The   Private   Detective:.      By   Robert    Machray. 

7i  X  5.    312  pp.     Chatto  and  Windus.    6*. 
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Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  (Macmillan's  Pocket 
Hardy.  The  Wessex  Novels.  Vol.  I.).  7  x  4J. 
/)19  pp.     Macmillan.    2«.  0/f.  n. 

HISTORICAL. 
A  Short  History  op  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
Isles.    By  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  (Scot).    7f  x  5. 
389  pp.    Gardner,  Paisley.    5#.  n. 

HISTORY. 
Germany.    By  S.  Barin(j  Gould.    With  the  collabora- 
tion  of  A.   Oilman.      Seventh   Edition,  Revised    and 
Enlarged.    8x5^.    447  pp.     Unwin.    5*. 

LAW. 
A  Digest  op  the  Law  of  Copyright.      By    E.   J. 

MacGillivray.    8f   x   5^.     92  pp.    Butterworth. 
Principles  op  the  English  Law  of  Contract,  and 

OF  Agency  in  its  relation  to  Contract     By  Sir 

Wm.  R.  Anson.     Eleventh  Edition.     Revised.     9  x  6f . 

Frowde.     10*.  6i. 

LITERARY. 
The   Meredith   Pocket   Book.    5 J    x    3 J.    1«7   pp. 

Constable.     Is.  n. 
From  St.  Francis  to  Dante.      By  G.  G.  Coulton. 

8J  X  5i.     364  pp.    Nutt.     10*.  6d. 
Notes  and  Additions  to  the  Census  op  Copies  of  the 

Shakespeare  First  Folio.  By  Sidney  Lee.   Frowde. 

2*.  n. 
The  Book  of  Simple  Delights.    By  W.  Raymond. 

7f  X  5J.     275  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6*. 
Letters  to  a  Daughter.    By  Hubert  Bland.     7J  x  5. 

198  pp.     Werner  Laurie.     3*.  (id.  n. 
Men,  women  and  Books.   By  The  Right  Honourable 

Augustine  Birrell.    8  x  5^.     110  pp.     Hodder  an.l 

Stoughton.    6d. 
Hints  to  Young  Authors.    By  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson, 

Second    Edition   (With    Prefatory    Note).      7J     x     5. 
'  172  pp.     Brown  Langham.    2g.  n. 

MILITARY. 
The  Social  Status  op  the  Soldier  in  Connection 

WITH  Recruiting.    By  Major  Arthur  Haggard. 

7^   X    5.     .55  pp.     United  Service  Oaiette,     ^d,  n. 
The  Military  Law  Examiner.    By  Lieut. -Colonel 

SISSON  C.  Pratt.     Sixth   Revised   Edition.     1\   x    6. 

288  pp.     4#.  ^d.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
L'Ententb  Cordiale  (More  or  Less)  A  Little  Mild 
•  Abuse.    By  Raymond  Needham.    1\  x  5.    284  pp. 

Everett.    3#.  6rf. 

ORIENTAL. 
Linguistic  Survey  op  India.    Vol.  VII.    Indo-Anjan 

Family.      Southern    Group  Specimens   of   the 

Marathi  Language.    Compiled  and  Edited  by  G.  A. 

GRIERSON,C.LE.,Ph.  D.    141  X  lOJ.    409pp.    Calcutta: 

Government  Printing  OflBce. 

PAMPHLETS. 
The  Problem  op  Spelling  Reform.    By  The  Rev. 
Professor  W.  W.  Skrat.    Frowde.    1*.  n. 


By 
Kegan  Paul. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Reconnoitres  in  Reason  and  The  Table  Book 
Norman  Alliston.    7f  x  5^.    280  pp 
5#.n. 

POETRY. 
Poems.      By   Harold   Monro.      6^    x    5^.      63  pp. 

Mathews.    1#.    n. 
The  Dawn  in  Britain.    By  C.  M.  Doughty.    Vols.  HI. 
and  IV.    7J  x  5.    239  and  230  pp.     Duckworth.     'Jx.  n. 


Holiday  and  Other   Poems.     By  John   Davidson. 

«)f  X  4^.     166  pp.     E.  Grant  Richards.     3*.  6^.  n. 
(  harlotte  Corday  in  Prison.  By  G.  H.  R.  Dabbs,  M.D. 

5  j  X  4.     68  pp.     Deacon,     la.  6r/. 

POLITICAL. 
The   Defenceless  Island.     By  L.    Cope  Cornford 
1\  X   4|.    239  pp.  E.  Grant  Richards. 

POLITICS. 

Haroda  Administration  Report,  1904..5.  Compiled  by 
RoMBSH  C.  DuTTjC.I.E.  8i  X  .-,J.  321pp.  Bombay: 
The  British  India  Printing  Works. 

REPRINTS. 
Cicero's  Books  of  Friendship,  Old  age,  and  Scipio's 

Dream.    Edited  by  W.  H.  I).  Rouse.    217  pp.    De  La 

More  Pre^.     2s.  6rf.  n. 
Th  e  Works  of  John  Ruskin.    Edite«l  by  E.  T.  Cook  and 

Alexander Wedderburn.    10  x  (>i.   569  pp.    Allen. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft's  Original  Stories.    With  five 

Illustrations.    By  William   Blake.    With  an  Intro- 
•      duction  by  E.  V.  LucAS.    6}   x    4i.    88  pp.    Froude. 

2*.  6rf.  n. 
An  Anthology  of  Humorous  Verse.    Edited  by  T.  A. 

Cook.    343  pp.     i\\  x  6^.     Hutchinson      10</.  n. 
The  Ascent  of  Man.    By  H.  Drummond.    8J    x    5j. 

155  pp.    Hodder  ami  Stoughton.     ^d. 

SOCIAL. 
London  by  Night.     By  Geo.  R.  Sims.    7x5.    68  pp. 
Greening,     ^d. 

SPORT. 

Great  Bowlers  and  Fielders  :  Their  Methods  at 
A  Glance.  By  G.  W.  Beldam  and  C.  B.  Fry. 
9  X  53.     547  pp.     Macmillan.     2U.  n. 

The  Science  op  Dry  Fly  Fishing.  By  F.  G.  Shaw. 
9|  X  7^.     Bradbury,  Agnew.     3^.  6^.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Warwickshire.    Painted  by F.Whitehead.    Described 

by  ('live  Holland.    9 J  x  <)J.    3(>4  pp.    Black.  20*.  n. 
Dartmoor  and  It's  Surroundings.    By  Beatrix  F. 

Cress  well.      4  th    Edition.      7    x    5.     119  pp.      The 

Homeland  Association.    2«.  n. 
Memorials   of  Old  Wiltshire.     Edited   by  Alice 

Drydkn.     8S  x  6.    267  pp.    Berarose.     lot.  n. 
A  Wanderer  in  London.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    1\  x   5. 

305  pp.    Methuen.    6*. 
Cartha(;e  and  Tunis.    By  Douglas  Sladen.    Two 

Vols.    (i<)3  pp.     Hutchinson.    24*.  n. 
Surrey.     Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.     Described  by  A.  R 

Hope  Moscrieff.    9  x  6 J.    252  pp.     Black.    20w.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

"The  Kings  of  the  East"  and  The  Great  Day  of 
Jezreel.  ^^^s  Col.  Garnier.  8J  x  h\.  no  pp. 
Banks.     I5.  n. 

The  Mythology  ok  Ancient  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  C.  Squire.    7  x  4i.    80  pp.     Constable.     \s.  n. 

The  Religion  of  a  Plain  Man.  By  Father  Robert 
Hugh  Benson.  7i  x  5.  164  pp.  Bums  and  Gates. 
2*.  6<f.  n. 

Churchmansiiip  and  Labour.  Sermons  on  social  sub- 
jecta  preaclied  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook.  Com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  Hunt.  1\  x  .'>.  272  pi . 
Skeffington.    3«.  ^d.  n. 

TRAVEL. 
Afghanistan.    By  Angus  Hamilton,  F.G.s.    9  x  ('. 

562  pp.      Heiiiemann.     25>f.  n. 
A  Book  of  the  Rhine:  From  Clbve  to  Mainz.    By  s. 

Baring  Goui.D.    7|  x        ~ 
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UTERART,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


MR.  ARTHUR  A  BECKETT,  who  was  re- 
elected for  the  fifth  consecntive  time 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  at  their  recent  Conference  in  Dublin, 
is  engaged  upon  a  book  entitled  "Recollections 
of  a  Humourist."  It  will  be  published  in  the 
spring  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Limited. 

We  have  received  the  tenth  issue  of  "The 
Mountain  Club  Annual,"  the  organ  of  the 
Mountain  Club,  Cape  Town.  The  annual,  which 
is  edited  by  Mr.  Sydney  Yorke  Ford,  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  report  of  the  club,  various  articles 
of  interest  to  mountain  climbers.  The  editor  con- 
tributes two  articles,  one  dealing  with  Great 
Winterberg,  and  the  other  describing  two  ascents 
of  Simonsberg. 

Mr.  Harold  Monro  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  which  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  has  included  in 
his  "Vigo  Cabinet  Series."  The  price  of  the 
volume,  which  contains  sixty-four  pages,  is  Is, 

"  Ancient  Tyre  and  Modem  England,"  a  book 
published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  has  been  written 
with  the  object  of  pointing  out  the  analogies 
which  exist  between  Ancient  Tyre  and  Modem 
England.  The  introduction  aflBrms  the  principle, 
deduced  from  Scripture,  that  ancient  countries, 
cities  or  persons  may  have  a  prophetic  and  modem 
application.  Among  the  features  of  Ancient  Tyre 
which  apply  to  England  are  antiquity,  monarchy, 
maritime  situation,  commerce,  colonies,  wealth. 
The  volume,  which  is  illustrated,  is  published  at 
78,  Qd,  nett. 

"  The  Last  Days  of  Eugene  Rodet,"  by  A.  K.  P. 
Wingate,  records  the  experiments  of  a  doctor  in 
proof  of  a  Bcientifiq  theory,  and  shows  how  one  of 
these  experiments  terminated  fatally,  the  victim 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  theory.  It  is  published 
at  the  price  of  7d.  nett. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  has  just  issued  Mr.  Fred 
Whishaw's  new  novel,  "A  Russian  Coward," 
which  depicts  Russian  barrack  life,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  grand  dukes  and  army  con- 
tractors. 

Messrs.  "ffhittaker  &  Co.  published  at  the  end  of 
August  a  volume  entitled  "  Polyphase  Currents," 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Still.  In  dealing  with 
his  subject  the  author  has  adopted  a  non-mechanical 
method.  The  introductory  chapters  are  written  in 
order  to  explain  the  use  of  vectore  in  solving 
alternating-current  problems,  and  also  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
alternating  and  continuous-currents  of  electricity. 
His  aim  has  been  to  enable  any  student  or  engineer 


with  a  fair  knowledge  of  continuous-current  work- 
ing, to  obtain  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  polyphase  working,  provided  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
first  two  chapters. 

Mr.  Charles  Cowen  has  written,  and  the  Cape- 
Times,  Ltd.,  has  published,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Railway  Development."  In  this  work  the  author 
emphasises  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  railways 
service  at  the  Cape,  and  indicates  the  financial  loss 
which  the  Government  suffers  owing  to  the  absence- 
of  such  a  service. 

Measrs.  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.,  have  published, 
at  the  price  of  Qd,  nett  each,  two  duologues  by 
Edith  Wheeler,  entitled  respectively  "A  Nice^ 
Little  Supper,"  and  "  Misfits  or  Muddlewits."  The 
former  piece  shows  how  the  happiness  of  a  newly 
married  pair  was  almost  spoilt  owing  to  the  hus- 
band taking  a  coat  belonging  to  an  acquaintance 
in  mistake  for  his  own.  The  second  piece  depicts- 
the  predicament  of  a  girl  who  enters  the  "  Muadle- 
wits  School  of  Languages  "  under  the  impression- 
that  it  is  the  "  Misfits  &3hool  of  Dressmaking." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli's  new  novel,  "  The  Treasurer 
of  Heaven,"  was  published  by  Messrs.  Constable 
&  Co.  at  the  end  of  July.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  volume  is  the  portrait  of  the  author  which  it 
contains.  The  character  of  the  work  is  indicated 
by  its  sub-title,  "  A  Romance  of  Riches." 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  are  publishing  thi& 
month  a  volume  of  essays  from  the  pen  of  Mr» 
Arthur  Ricketts.  The  subject  of  the  essays  is  the 
literary  vagabond.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
subject  the  writer  compares  English,  French  and 
Russian  "vagabond"  writers,  and  selects  seveft 
writei-s  for  detailed  criticism.  These  writers  are 
Hazlitt,  De  Quinc^,  Thoreau,  George  Borrow,. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Richard  Jeffcries  and  Walt 
Whitman.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  "The 
Vagabond  in  Literature." 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  new  novel,  "The  Wickhamses,"^ 
was  published  in  August  by  Messrs.  Methuea 
&  Co.  The  family  denoted  by  the  title— a  father,, 
his  boy,  and  three  daughters — comes  to  London  in 
the  early  eighties.  The  story  of  the  progress  of 
the  various  members  of  the  family  is  told,  and  the 
book  contains  descriptions  of  folk  and  places  in. 
London  at  a  time  when  they  were  younger  by  a 
score  of  years  than  they  are  to-day. 

"  The  Social  Status  of  the  Soldier  in  connection 
with  Recruiting  "  is  a  useful  pamphlet  published 
by  Major  Arthur  Haggard  at  tne  price  of  6rf.  from 
the  United  Service  Gazette  office.  He  has  treated 
the  subject  under  the  headings  :  "  The  System  of 
Recruiting,"  "Barrack  Life,^'  "Discipline,  Mili- 
tary Restraint  outside  Barracks."  "Barrack  Life"^ 
is  again  subdivided  into  such  subjects  as  Sanitary 
Arrangements,  Canteen,  Guard  ^^°1' if *f o  i*^ 
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Secretary  of  the  Union  Jack  Club  Major  Haggard 
writes  with  considerable  insight  into  the  req^uire- 
ments  of  the  soldier  and  the  details  ot  the 
<iase. 

"A  Widow  by  Choice,"  by  Coralie  Stanton  and 
Heath  Hosken,  wis  published  aboat  the  middle  of 
August  at  the  price  of  6s.  by  Mr.  Werner  Laurie. 
The  book  deals  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  heroine, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  her  husband,  commits  what 
at  the  time  appears  to  her  to  be  a  most  unselfish 
action.  This,  however,  involves  the  main  charac- 
i;er8  of  the  story  in  complications.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  readers  of  the  book  to  discover  how 
these  complications  are  unravelled. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  Sherren  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Authors'  Advisory  Bureau,  20, 
Buckingham  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C.,  which  is 
now  whollv  conducted  by  Mr.  Gordon  Eichards. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Skrine's  forthcoming  book,  "  The 
Houge  of  the  Luck,"  is  a  "  story  of  the  seen  and 
<unseen,"  telling  of  a  sick  child's  days  in  an  old 
English  house  and  garden,  but  intended  for  "  all 
children  under  ninety,"  rather  than  for  the 
•technically  young.  It  is  published  by  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  announces  that 
^e  is  about  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Keene's  "  History  of  India,"  in  two  volumes.  The 
work  is  thoroughly  revised  and  continued  to  the 
•close  of  Lord  Elgin's  Administration,  the  author 
apparently  considering  Lord  Curzon's  to  be  too 
oiear  and  too  full  of  burning  questions  to  admit 
of  present  historical  treatment.  During  a  long 
residence  in  the  country  Mr.  Keene  brought  out 
several  local  handbooks  and  a  "History  of  the 
tFall  of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  which  reached  a  third 
•edition.  Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  served 
as  an  assistant  examiner,  and  has  also  lectured  for 
(the  Oxford  University  Extension,  besides  editing 
•the  "  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary,"  writing 
several  important  articles  for  the  "  Dictionary  of 
I^ational  Biography "  and  contributing  a  volume 
to  the  *^  Kulers  of  India  "  series  published  at  the 
^University  Press. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Yachell  has  just  finished  the  revision 
^f  a  novel  which  will  appear  serially  in  The 
Idler  under  the  title  "  Her  Son."  Mr.  Vachell  is 
at  present  engaged  on  a  colour  book  on  Brittany, 
in  addition  to  a  play. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott  has  just  passed  the  proofs 
K)f  a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled  "  Women  and 
the  West,"  which  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  will  publish 
this  autmnn.  With  the  exception  of  one,  the 
stories  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals  during 
•the  last  five  years. 

The  same  writer  has  recently  finished  a  long 
novel  entitled  "  The  fiemnant,"  which  Mr.  Nash 
•will  publish  in  the  spring  of  1907.     The  heroine 


of  the  story,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy,  self-made 
man,  awakening  to  the  evil  consequence  of  her 
father's  ambition  and  love  of  power,  leaves  home  to 
begin  life  on  a  simpler  basis  with  the  man  she  has 
learnt  to  love.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Cornwall. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Cutliffe  Hyne  is  at  present  engaged  in 
finishing  a  long  novel  entitled  "Kate  Meredith, 
Merchant,"  of  which  the  action  takes  place  almost 
entirel)^  in  West  Africa.  It  will  run  as  a  serial  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australasia,  (Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  In  Great  Britain  it 
will  appear  first  in  the  London  Magazine. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  has  just  completed  a  long 
novel  which  will  run  serially  through  tjie  Geniury 
Magazine  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
title  of  the  story  is  "  Come  and  Find  Me." 

The  same  writer  is  also  engaged  on  a  book  of 
Esquimaux  fairy  tales,  which  she  has  nearly 
finished. 

"The  Ark  of  the  Curse,"  a  new  romance  by 
K.  L.  Montgomery,  author  of  "The  Cardinal's 
Pawn,"  "  Major  Weir,"  etc.,  will  be  published  in 
November  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  The 
storv  is  placed  among  the  Pagots,  the  cursed  people 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Walter  Del  Mar,  author  of  "  Around  the 
World  through  Japan  "  and  "  India  of  To-day," 
is  about  to  publish  with  Messrs.  Black  another 
travel  book  entitled  "The  Eomantic  East"  It 
describes  a  tour  in  Burma,  whose  romance  is  to  be 
found  in  its  people,  who  are  the  least  spoiled  of  all 
Oriental  races  by  contact  with  the  West ;  in  Kash- 
mir, whose  romance  lies  in  the  country  itself ;  and 
in  Assam,  whose  romance  is  a  purely  commercial 
one  connected  with  the  tea  industry.  Mr.  Del  Mar 
rec*x)mmends  those  who  intend  to  travel  in  these 
countries  to  mature  their  plans  in  the  present,  for 
now  is  the  time  to  visit  Burma  and  Kashmir  before 
the  character  of  the  Burmese  people  is  changed  by 
the  steady  influx  of  alien  immigrants,  and  before 
the  amenities  of  the  Kashmir  Yalley  are  endangered 
by  the  new  railway. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble's  new  story,  "  The  Pillar  of 
Cloud,"  has  for  its  theme  the  revolt  of  women 
workers  who  earn  their  living  "  genteelly  "  and  live 
in  the  boarding-houses  maintained  for  them 
against  the  tedium  of  their  lives.  The  book  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  publishers  of  Mr.  Gribble's  book  have  also 
issued  another  six-shilling  novel  by  Mr.  Desmond 
Coke,  author  c^"  The  Bending  of  a  Twig."  His 
new  story  finds  its  interest  in  human  nature  at 
Oxford,  for  it  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween dons  and  undergraduates ;  or,  rather,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  any  common  ground  between 
them. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Maxwell  is  engaged  upon  a  i  cries  of 
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fihort  storieg  which  are  to  a])pear  in  the  World 
and  His  Wife.  This  journal  will  also  publish 
serially  Mr.  Maxwell's  next  long  novel. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts'  new  novel,  "  The  Poacher's 
Wife,"  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  last 
month,  is  a  story  of  love  and  adventure,  and  nar- 
rates the  manner  in  which  a  newly-married  girl,  in 
the  face  of  cruel  dangers,  succeeds  in  righting  her 
husband  from  the  charge  of  murder  which  his 
rival  had  skilfully  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Benita  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  romance  by  Mr. 
H.  Eider  Haggard,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  in 
September.  Benita  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
which  tells  of  her  trials  and  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  admirer,  her  hypnotic 
experience,  and  her  curious  discovery  of  hidden 
treasure. 

Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
novel  which  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  will  publish 
at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the  be«:inning  of  next. 
She  has  also  written  a  serial  for  Messrs.  Mowbray, 
which  will  run  in  their  periodical  7'h£  Sign  through- 
out 1907.  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds'  last  book, 
''Thalassa,"  published  in  June,  has  already  run 
through  several  editions. 

A  novel,  published  some  time  ago  by  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  a  Yorkshire  writer,  entitled,  "  A  Maid 
of  the  Moor,"  is  being  re-issued,  and  is  now  solely 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  of 
the  railway  bookstalls.  In  her  native  county 
Mrs.  Stevenson  is  not  only  a  novelist,  but  a  writer 
of  descriptive,  historical,  and  botanical  articles, 
and  she  has  lately  been  engaged  on  some  matters 
of  antiquarian  interest  for  a  book  by  different 
authors  on  the  neighbourhood  of  Ripon.  The 
scene  of  "  A  Maid  of  the  Moor  "  is  laid  at  Brim- 
ham  Rocks  and  Pateley  Bridge,  localities  well 
known  to  Harrogate  visitors. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  is  publishing  shortly  a 
shilling  edition  of  ''  The  Night  Side  of  London," 
by  Mr.  R.  Machray.  The  book  contains  nearly 
one  hundred  illustrations,  drawn  by  Mr.  Tom 
Browne,  R.L  The  subjects  dealt  with  include: 
Piccadilly  Circus ;  In  the  Streets  ;  In  Societv  ; 
Not  In  Society  ;  An  East  End  Music  Hall ; 
Earl's  Court;  The  Masked  Ball;  The  Shilling 
Hop;  Club  Life;  A  Saturday  Night  with  the 
Savages ;  With  the  Eccentrics  ;  La  vie  de  Boheme ; 
A  Nieht  Club ;  The  National  Sporting  Club ;  A 
School  for  Neophytes;  The  Hoppers'  Saturday 
Night,  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie's  last  book,  "  The  Maker  of 
Modem  Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  England  by  Hurst  and  Blackett,  and  in 
America  by  the  John  Lane  Co.,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Fraulein  Berta  Saworra,  and 
will  be  published  in  October  by  the  Behr's  Verlag 
in   Berhn.     Fraulein  Saworra,  who  has  already 


translated  several  English  authors  into  German, 
is  a  member  of  the  German  Lyceum  Club,  and 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  is  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, and  on  the  first  committee  of  the  London 
Lyceum. 

"  The  Green  Stone,"  by  Alan  St.  Aubyn,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  Long,  is  a  story  which  opens 
on  the  last  night  of  the  University  life  of  a  cot$rie 
of  Oxford  students.  Three  of  the  students  are 
important  characters  in  the  tale,  and  the  father 
of  one  of  them — the  moving  spirit  in  various  com- 
panies, which  ultimately  collapse  like  a  pack  of 
cards — with  his  belief  in  the  efficacies  of  the  green 
stone,  form  its  chief  factor. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co» 
their  announcements  for  the  Autumn  season,  and 
extract  from  their  list  the  following  particulars  of 
the  forthcoming  work  of  members  of  the  Society : — 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  volume,  '*  Memories  and 
Thoughts,"  contains  various  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  America,  and  in  journals  and  reviews 
in  England,  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years* 
The  author  has  arranged  in  order  some  reminis- 
cences of  famous  men  and  women  he  has  known,, 
the  great  books  he  has  studied,  and,  his  memories 
of  nature  and  art. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  continues  his  work 
on  "  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"^ 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  previous  issues  of 
The  Author  J  and  has  now  completed  Vol.  III. 

In  preparing  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Diary  of 
John  Evelyn,"  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  availed 
himself  of  a  large  amount  of  information  which 
has  accumulated  since  Forster's  Last  edition  was^ 
published  in  1857.  He  has  also  added  a  large 
number  of  new  notes,  and  has  carefully  revised' 
those  of  earlier  editors.  The  illustrations  consist 
of  photogravure  portraits,  and  a  number  of  care- 
fully selected  views,  maps  and  plans,  mostly  from 
contemporary  sources. 

'*  The  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  "  is- 
the  title  of  a  work  in  two  volumes,  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Charles  Otto  Blagden.  The 
volumes  embody  the  substance  of  older  records  of 
these  tribes  (so  far  as  they  are  of  permanent  .value),, 
but  include  a  great  mass  of  new  matter.  They  con- 
tain chapters  on  the  race,  language,  and  religion,, 
the  arts,  weapons  and  implements,  habitations,  food,, 
hunting,  agriculture,  and  social  organisations  of 
these  races,  as  well  as  their  dealings  with  other 
races ;  their  music,  their  ceremonies  at  births,, 
marriages,  and  funerals ;  and  their  beliefs  and 
folklore  generally. 

"  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,, 
is  a  collection  of  tales  which  tell  how,  when,  and 
why  all  the  fairies  departed  from  these  shores 
except  Puck,  "  the  Oldest  Old  Thing  in  England.'" 
Each  story  is  prefaced  by  a  poem,  and  the  work 
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-contains  twenty  full  page  illustrations  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Millar. 

Mrs.  Frankau  is  represented  by  a  volume  entitled 
-*' Eighteenth  Century  Colour  Prints,"  an  essay  on 
-certain  stipple  engravers  and  their  work  in  colour. 
The  essay  traces  the  early  history  of  engraving, 
and  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  craving  for 
colour.  It  is  not  so  much  a  record  of  dates  and 
facts  relating  to  technical  processes  as  a  human 
chronicle  of  the  workers  in  the  long  chain  of 
gradual  achievement,  up  to  its  culmination  under 
Bartolozzi. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  "  A  Lady 
of  Rome,"  is  a  story  of  modern  Roman  society, 
and  is  concerned  with  tlie  fate  of  Oontessa  di 
Montalto,  who  was  changed  by  her  marriage  from 
a  bright  and  fearless  girl  to  a  woman  in  a  state 
of  continual  terror,  and  in  perpetual  dread  of  a 
terrible  catastrophe. 

A  combination  of  jealousy  and  love  provide  the 
plot  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Slieppard*8  novel,  "  Running 
Horse  Inn."  The  story  depicts  English  life  in  the 
days  of  George  IV. 

**  The  Enemy's  Camp,"  by  Hugh  Sheringham 
and  Nevill  Meakin,  is  a  story  of  a  party  of  young 
men  who  have  gone  down  to  a  quiet  English  river 
to  live  the  simple  lile  on  a  house-boat  for  their 
summer  holiday,  and  who  have  made  a  solemn 
pact  to  eschew  all  social  delights,  to  wear  old 
clothes,  and  to  return  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
condition  of  primitive  man.  The  complications 
that  result  from  the  proximity  of  "  The  Enemy's 
Camp,**  pitched  by  a  neighbouring  back-water, 
with  inhabitants  who  are  young,  fair,  and  feminine, 
give  rise  to  many  amusing  situations.  It  is  a  book 
for  those  who  love  laughter  and  appreciate  the 
open  air. 

Miss  Carey's  novel,  "  No  Friend  like  a  Sister," 
is  the  record  of  the  lives  of  a  family  of  three 
«ister8  and  a  brother. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  writes  on  "The  Fair  Hills 
of  Ireland,"  his  book  being  the  record  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  historic  and  beautiful  places  in 
Ireland,  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  idea  not  only 
of  their  physical  aspect  to-day,  but  also  of  the 
history  for  which  they  stand.  The  chapters  are 
■arranged  so  as  to  suggest  a  continuous  idea  of 
Irish  life,  from  the  pre-historic  period  illustrated 
by  Cyclopean  monuments  down  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  purely  Irish  civilisation,  which  is  typified 
by  the  buildings  at  Cashel.  Seats  of  ancient 
«overeignty  like  Tara,  or  of  ancient  art  and  learn- 
ing, like  Clonmacnoise,  are  described  so  as  to  show 
what  the  observer  can  find  to  see  there  to-day,  and 
what  the  student  can  learn  from  native  Irish 
f)oetry  andannals  regarding  them. 

"  Kace  Culture  ;  or.  Race  Suicide  ?  "  is  the  title 
of  a  work  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Rentoul  (Liverpool), 


which  the  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
London  and  New  York,  are  issuing  in  October. 
The  author  states  that  the  work  is  "  a  plea  for  the 
unborn,"  and  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  the 
begetting  of  a  healthy  race.  It  is  written  for 
medical  and  non-medical  thinkers  ;  and  the  causes 
of  degeneracy  are  discussed  in  twenty-one  chapters, 
while  suggestions  are  made  for  the  prevention  of 
an  increase  of  degeneracy. 

We  learn  that  the  "New  Age"  has  recently 
changed  hands,  and  that  a  strong  staff  has  been 
got  together  to  develop  the  paper  further  as  a 
democratic  and  literary  weekly.  A  new  story  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  Sherren,  author  of  "  The  Wessex 
of  Romance,"  and  "  A  Rustic  Dreamer,"  is  about 
to  run  serially  in  the  "  New  Age."  Its  title  is 
'*  The  God  Driven." 

Mrs.  Harvey,  writing  under  the  pen-name  of 
"Irene  Osgood,"  is  the  authoress  of  a  novel  entitled 
"To  a  Nun  Confess'd,"  which  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Sisley,  Ltd.  The  book  is  being  translated 
into  French  by  Monsieur  Jean-Joseph  Renaud,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  German 
translation. 

"  To  a  Nun  Confess'd  "  is  the  story  of  a  woman's 
love,  and  of  her  sufferings.  The  story  plays  itself 
i:i  Loudon,  Paris,  and  on  the  Riviera.  Some  of 
the  chapters  are  devoted  to  description  of  sport  in 
the  Rockies.  Mrs.  Harvey  was  a  great  sports- 
woman, and  her  home,  Guilsborough  Hall,  is 
decorated  with  trophies  of  the  chase. 

"  Bon  Record  "  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing 
the  Records  and  Reminiscences  of  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  from  the  earliest  times,  by  many 
writers.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Morland 
Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Rector,  and  has 
been  published  in  commemoration  of  the  thirteenth 
jubilee  of  the  school.  The  publishers  in  Edin- 
burgh are  the  Ballantyne  Press,  and  in  Aberdeen, 
Messrs.  D.  Wyllie  &  Son. 

Derek  Vane's  new  serial  story,  "  The  Idol 
of  White  Fire,"  started  in  the  Daily  Miiror 
on  September  22nd.  This  writer  has  also  re- 
cently contributed  short  stories  to  Black  ami 
White,  the  Boi/al  Magazine,  and  the  Jlaru/iester 
Chronicle. 

"  Love  Letters  that  Caused  a  Divorce  "  is  a  book 
by  May  Aldington,  the  plot  of  which  is  gradually 
unfolded  by  means  of  a  series  of  letters.  Messrs. 
Sisley's,  Ltd.,  are  the  publishers. 

"King  Arthur  Pendragon"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Dillon's  new  play,  the  tragic  fable  of  which 
follows  Malory  closely.  There  are  also  in  it 
passages  derived  from  the  "  Arthur's  Knighting  " 
of  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans.  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  is 
the  pubhsher. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  new  comedy, "  Nurse  Marjorie," 
is  due  at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the 
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8th  of  this  month,  with  Miss  Eleanor  Robson  in 
the  title-rofe. 

Mrs.  De  La  Pasture's  comedy, "  Peter's  Mother,** 
produced  at  Wyndham  's  Theatre  on  September  1 2th, 
shows  how  a  gentle  young  mother  is  tyrannised, 
first,  by  a  pompous  husband ;  and,  secondly,  by 
a  good-hearted,  though  selfish  son.  The  caste 
includes  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews, 
MisB  Hilda  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Fred  Kerr. 

Captain  Robert  Marshall's  one  act  play, "  A  Wire 
Entanglement,"  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
on  September  22nd,  deals  with  a  misunderstanding 
ansing  out  of  a  journalist's  attempt  to  conduct  his 
business  and  lore-making  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone. The  chief  characters  were  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Graham  Browne  and  Miss  Sarah  Brooke. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  play,  "  The  Bondman," 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  liane, 
on  the  20th  of  September.  The  main  theme  of  the 
play,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  conflict  of 
the  pagan  ideal  of  vengeance  with  the  Christian 
ideal  of  Iot  e,  is  the  love  of  two  brothers  for  the  same 
girl.  The  narrative  deals  with  the  series  of  events 
which  culminate  in  one  of  the  brothers  giving  up 
the  girl  for  the  other.  The  cast  includes  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley. 

We  have  received  a  report  issued  by  "The 
Pioneers,"  a  society  for  producing  original  plays. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  discover  new 
dramatic  talent,  and  to  give  special  consideration 
to  the  work  of  the  unacted  dramatist.  During  its 
first  season  it  produced  five  plays,  two  of  which 
were  subsequently  accepted  by  West-End  manage- 
ments. The  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea 
secures  two  tickets  for  every  production  of  the 
Pioneers.'  Full  particulars  and  forms  of  member- 
ship can  be  obtained  of  the  General  Manager,  at 
the  offices,  1,  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.O. 


•  »   » 


PARIS  NOTES. 


M  ALBERT  SOREL,  member  of  the  French 
^  Academy,  whose  death  is  so  great  a  loss 
to  the  literary  world,  was  known  chiefly 
to  the  general  public  as  a  great  historian,  and  his 
most  celebrated  book  is,  perhaps,  '•  L'Europe  et  la 
Revolution  fran9aise."  Under  the  Empire  he 
occupied  a  diplomatic  post,  and  later  on  he  lectured 
on  "L'Histoire  Diplomatique"  to  the  feole  libre 
dcs  Sciences  politiques.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  in  1876,  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  1889,  and  in  1893 
he  was  elected  to  Taine's  chair  at  the  French 
Academy.    Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Osiris  Prize 


of  100,000  francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  five- 
academies  of  the  Institute  of  France.    In  an  admir- 
able article  on  Albert  Sorel  by  the  Ticomte  de  Togii^ 
we  are  told  that  he  was  a  master  in  all  the  arts. 
"  Un  maltre  selon  I'ancienne  discipline,  Thonn^te 
homme  qui  ne  se  pique  de  rien,  qui  ach^ve  h.  la 
perfection  tout  ce  qu'il  entreprend.    Diplomatic, 
politique,    histoire,     critique     litteraire,    podsie, 
musique,  il  excellait  dans  toutes  ces  parties.  .  .  ."* 
"Les   Disenchant^es "  is   the  title  of  Pierre 
Loti's  latest  novel,  a  most  delicate  and  subtle 
psychological  study.    A  recent  incident  has  made 
the    book    seem    more   real   to   French    readers 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  appeared  to  the^ 
uninitiated.      Only   two    or   three    months    ago 
two  young  Turkish  women  escaped  from  their 
harems,  and,  after   numerous  exciting  episodes* 
reached  Europe  in  safety.    One  of  these  womea 
then  wrote  several  long  articles,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Figaro.    In  these  articles  she  explained 
the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  modem  Turkish 
woman  of  good  position.    She  is  usually  educated 
by  Europeans,  taught  several  languages,  and  allowed 
to  read  European  novels.    She  compares  her  lot 
with  that  of  women  who  have  their  individual 
freedom,  and  is  dissatisfied.    The  articles  were- 
read  with  great  interest  in  France,  and  much  sym- 
pathy was  felt  with  the  two  young  women  who  had 
risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their 
liberty.     Pierre  Loti's  book  has  just  appeared  at 
the  right  moment.    It  is  the  story  of  a  French 
novelist  and  three  young  Turkish  women  who  have- 
read  and  admired  his  books.    They  know  that  his^ 
sympathies  are  with  the  Orient,  and  they  decide  to> 
write  to  him  and  explain  their  state  of  mind.    He 
gradually  becomes  their  confidant,  and  finally,  with 
a  great  deal  of  stratagem,  interviews  are  arranged^ 
The  lettens  which  these  women  write  enable  ns  tO' 
follow  the  workings  of  the  complex  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Oriental  woman.    Just  as  interesting,  too,. 
is  the  psychological  study  of  the  novelist  in  whom 
the  young  women  confide.    When  he  receives  the- 
first  letter  from  Dj^nane,  he  is  just  feeling  "  Tirre- 
m^diable  soufifrance  de  s'^tre  6parpill^  chez  tons  lea^ 
peuples,  d'avoir  6t6  un  nomade  sur  toute  la  terre, 
s'attachant  9a  et  \h  par  le  coeur."    The  whole 
volume,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  is  most 
delicately  written,  and  in  the  incomparable  style  of 
the  author  of  "  Aziyade  *'  and  •'  Ramunteho." 

"  L'lle  Inconnue,"  by  Pierre  deCoulevain,  appears 
to  be  having  the  same  success  as  **  Sur  la  Branche," 
this  author's  last  novel.  It  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  work  of  fiction,  for  it  is  a  study  of  life,  and  every 
line  of  it  has  been  lived.  In  1843  Chateaubriand 
wrote  to  Madame  Recamier  from  England  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Paris  and  London  are  two  foreign  worlds 
which  do  not  know  each  other."  Pierre  de  Coule-^ 
vain  has  undertaken,  perhaps  better  than  any- 
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author,  EDglish  or  French,  to  pierce  through  the 
fog  of  the  "  unknown  Isle,"  and  tell  French-speak- 
ing people  what  is  to  be  found  in  England.  The 
booK  has  taken  two  years  to  write,  but  it  is  the 
result  of  a  lifetime's  observation.  It  is  written 
for  the  French,  and  will  perhaps  give  them  a  traer 
explanation  of  much  that  is  incomprehensible  to 
them  in  the  English  than  they  have  ever  yet  had. 
As  the  author's  system  is  that  of  comparison,  there 
is  quite  as  much  for  the  English  to  learn  about  the 
French,  and  about  themselves,  too,  for  that  matter, 
as  for  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  book  is  written  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  in  which  such  works  are  frequently 
undertaken.  One  feels  that  the  author  loves  both 
countries  dearly,  and  is  more  than  willing  to  give 
each  one  its  due,  to  extol  its  qualities,  and  to 
explain,  by  way  of  excusing,  its  faults.  It  is  with 
regret  that  Pierre  de  Coulevain  lays  down  the  pen. 
"  Whilst  writing  the  book,"  the  author  says  on  the 
last  page,  ^' the  two  great  nations  have  appeared 
before  me  as  they  really  are,  as  two  units  of  combat 
and  progress  in  universal  life,  as  two  units  of  combat 
in  the  hands  of  God.  I  have  seen  them  straggling 
and  workino:,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  divine 
work  of  which  they  are  a  part.  I  have  seen  the 
psychical  cm'rents  which  unite  them,  the  incessant 
interchange  of  their  forces,  the  far-reaching  and  yet 
different  radiations  from  their  different  souls.  The 
sight  has  been  a  fine  one,  and  I  leave  it  regi'etf uUy.'' 

In  a  book  entitled  **  Vers  la  Joie,  Ames  palennes 
Ames  chr^tiennes,"  Madame  Lucie  Felix-Faure 
Goyau  gives  us  a  series  of  studies  which  she 
dedicates  as  her  "humble  offering  to  despised 
virtues."  In  an  introduction  of  some  forty  pages 
we  have  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  book.  The  first 
chapter  is  entitled  "  Les  Tristesses  de  T&me  pai'enne : 
L'Ame  d'Hellas  et  ses  dieux ;  Regard  des  pontes 
6ur  la  vie  ;  Figures  douloureuses  E^ves  de  rhilo- 
sophes ;  Les  L^y thes  blancs  ;  Epitaphes  antiques ; 
D^senchantement  de  TAme  latine ;  Marc  Aur^le 
et  Hypatie  chez  les  contemporains  ;  Aube  chr^ti- 
enne ;  De  Platen  a  Dante."  The  second  chapter  is  an 
extremely  interesting  article  on  Christina  Rossetti, 
and  is  entitled  "La  Nostalgic  d'une  conscience 
exil^e."  In  the  third  chapter,  as  an  example  of 
"  La  S^r^nit^  sous  le  clocher,"  we  have  a  study  of 
Eugenie  de  Gu6rin ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  "La 
Joie  ardente :  Sainie  Catherine  de  Sienne. 

The  whole  book  is  cleverljr  worked  out,  showing 
the  evolution  from  the  stoicism  of  the  pagans  to  the 
joyfulness  of  a  Saint  Francois  d' Assise,  and  a 
Sante  Catherine  de  Sienne. 

Numerous  other  examples  are  given,  and  the 
author's  absolutely  thorough  knowl^ge  of  the  sub- 
jects studied  is  very  evident.  To  many  English 
readers  some  of  the  subjects  will  be  untrodden 
grounds 


Among  recent  novels  are  the  following : — "  Les 
Primaires,"  by  L^ouDaudefc ;  "Benjamine,'*  by  Jean 
Aicard;  "Le  Testament  voW,"  by  J.  A.  Rosny ; 
"  Une  grande  dame  aima,"  by  A.  Aderer  ;  "  Volcan 
d'or,"  by  Jules  Verne. 

Other  books  of  interest  are  : — **  Le  R^gne  de 
Richelieu,"  by  Emile  Rpca ;  "  Lettres  de  Henrik 
Ibsen  h.  ses  amis,"  translated  bv  Madame  R^musat ; 
"  Le  Cardinal  de  La  Talette,  by  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles ;  "  Promenades  litt^raires,"  by  R^my  de 
Gourmont ;  "  Portraits  frangais,"  by  M.  Edmund 
Pilon  ;  "  Londres  et  la  Vie  de  Londres,"  by  M.  P. 
de  Bernhardt. 

The  Bordin  Prize  of  3,000  francs  has  been 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy  as  follows :— 1,000 
francs  to  M.  Herriot  for  "  Madame  R^camier  et  ses 
amis  "  ;  1,000  francs  to  M.  Godet  for  "  Madame  de 
Charri^re  et  ses  amis  " ;  500  francs  to  M.  Roche- 
blave  for  "  George  Sand  et  sa  fille,"  and  500  francs 
to  M.  Barbeau  for  "  Une  Ville  d'eau  anglaise  au 
dix  huiti^me  sik^le." 

In  the  RevuB  there  have  been  two  articles  by 
Mrs.  Frederika  Macdonald,  whose  book  on  Rous- 
seau is  shortly  to  appear  in  English.  M.  Finot  has 
also  written  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
does  all  honour  to  the  Englishwoman  who  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  her  life  to  her  patient 
researches  among  the  old  documents  in  the  French 
libraries,  so  convinced  was  she  that  Rousseau 
had  been  slandered,  and  so  determined  was  she 
also  to  clear  his  memory.  Very  curious  are 
the  discoveries  she  has  made  of  a  plot  against 
Rousseau  conducted  by  Grimm  and  Diderot,  with 
Madame  d'Epinay  as  their  accomplice.  Should 
Mrs.  Macdonald's  book  really  prove  this,  then 
much  that  has  hitherto  teemed  inconsistent  in 
Rousseau  will  disappear.  The  subject  is  causing 
great  interest  in  France,  and  long  articles  have 
been  written  in  the  Figaro  and  other  papers.  The 
publication  of  the  whole  volume  is  now  being 
awaited  eagerly. 

The  Odeon  Theatre  has  undergone  a  complete 
transformation  both  as  regards  the  seating  and 
lighting.  M.  Antoine  began  his  rehearsals  with 
"  Chatterton,"  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "  La  Maison  des 
Juges"  immediately  after  his  return  to  Paris. 
These  are  being  followed  by  "  La  Faute  de  TAbbe 
Mouret "  and  a  play  in  three  acts  by  M.  Lucien 
Descaves  entitled  "  La  Pr6f<6r4e." 

Among  the  plays  promised  by  M.  Porel  at  the 
Vaudeville  are : — "  Education  de  Prince,"  by 
Maurice  Donnay  ;  "  La  Femme- Artiste,"  by  Henrv 
Bataille  ;  "  Princesse  d' Amour,"  by  Mme.  Judith 
Gautier. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  commenced  the  re- 
hearsals of  "  Sainte  Th6r^se,"  by  M.  CatuUe  Mend^s 
before  leaving  Paris  for  a  short  tour.  After  this 
play  she  intends  to  put  on  "  Les  Bouffons,"  by 
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M.  Mi^el  Zamacois  and  then  ^*  Cl^onice*'  bj  MM. 
Paul  Bilhand  and  Michel  Carr^. 

M.  Ange  (^aldemar  has  read  his  fonr-act  play 
'*  Speramza  "  to  Madame  Bernhardt.  The  action 
takes  place  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Alys  Hallard. 


"  Lea  D&enchant^es"  (Calmann-Levy). 

**  Lea  Primaires  "  (Fasquelle). 

"Benjamine"  (Flammarion). 

"  Le  Testament  vole  "  (Fontemoing). 

**  Une  grande  dame  aima*'  (Calmana-Levy). 

*'  Le  R^gne  de  Richelieu  "  (Perrin). 

"  Lettres.de  Henrik  Ibsen  h  sea  amis  "  (Perrin). 

•*  Le  Cardinal  de  La  Valette  "  (Perrin). 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


**  TTfTB  always  knew  His  Majesty  was  cleyer, 
y  Y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  know  he  was  such  a 
Btatesman,"  said  the  Ministers  of  the 
Li.beral  party  in  Spain  when  Alfonso  XIII.  declined 
Moret's  request  for  a  decree  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,  so  as  to  increase  his  own  particular 
group  of  Liberals,  and  put  the  helm  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hand  of  the  distinguished  Field  Marshal 
Lopez  DomingueZy  whose  main  aim  is  to  unite  all 
Liberals  under  one  banner,  instead  of  the  party 
being  cut  up  into  so  many  groups.  It  was  Senor 
Loygorry,  of  the  group  of  General  Lopez  Domin- 
guez,  who  supported  in  the  Congress  the  petition 
drawn  up  by  Colonel  Luis  de  Figuerola  Ferretti, 
then  Chamberlain  at  the  Conrt  of  Spain,  for  the 
people  to  take  their  part  in  parliamentary  elections, 
seeing  that  its  aim  was  for  the  progress  of  patriotism 
and  for  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy.  Rochetin 
has  just  published  in  the  Sikle^  of  Paris,  three  articles 
which  give  a  forcible  account  of  Ferretti's  loyal 
eflfort,  and  also  pay  just  tribute  to  the  noble  quali- 
ties and  the  great  intellectual  powers  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  grip  which  he  has  on  the 
respect  of  his  country. 

Spain  has  been  verging  on  a  dispute  with  Rome. 
Count  Romanones,  well  known  for  his  efforts  to 
loosen  the  chains  of  the  Chnrch,  has  striven  to 
introduce  a  law  for  civil  marriages,  which  so  &r  is 
only  for  those  who  openly  disclaim  connection  with 
the  Church.  However,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuy 
has  published  an  indignant  Encyclic^  Letter 
declaring  that  Roman  Catholics  who  adopt  the 
civil  mode  of  pro^^re  for  matrimony  put  them- 
selves utterly  bev6nd  the  bann  of  the  Church.  As 
thftj" {sciences  polu  clever  illustrated  Spanish  paper, 
tary  to  the  Senate  iidiflSculty  of  finding  an  ambas- 
of  Moral  and  Politiu;be  subject^  it  will  probably 
he  was  elected  to  '^ 
Aciidemy.    Only  a  few 


Literature  is  reaping  a  rich  harvest  this  autumn. 

Pio  Baroja  has  just  published  a  book  called 
**  Los  ultimos  Romanticos  "  (The  last  Romantics), 
and  it  is  a  worthy  successor  of  "  La  Busca  "  (The 
Search),  "La  Auorora  roja"  (Rosy  Dawn),  &c. 
His  first  work  of  fame  was  "Vidas  Sombrias" 
(Shady  Lives).  The  Imparcial  gives  a  whole 
chapter  of  this  author's  last  book.  The  scene  is 
cast  in  Paris,  and  as  one  reads  the  description  of  a 
side  of  life  to  be  found  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city, 
one  is  reminded  somewhat  of  Victor  Hugo  in  ^*  Les 
Mis^rables." 

"  Minerva  "  {gaceta  de  imirnjccidn  puhlica)  marks 
a  great  stride  in  woman's  progress  in  Spain,  for  it 
is  edited  by  a  lady,  Seiiora  Doha  Maria  E.  de  ba 
Rigada,  and  it  therefore  reports  fully  the  erudite 
lecture  by  Sehora  Pardo  Bazan,  and  that  on  the 
Spanish  dramatists,  bv  Sehorita  Blanca  de  los  Rios. 
Spaniards  were  heard  to  confess  that "  a  Spanish 
woman  can  after  all  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first 
ma^itude  in  the  intellectual  universe,  and  the 
worn  of  Blanca  de  los  Rios  on  Sirso  de  Molina 
was  coupled  with  that  of  Navarro  Ledesma  on 
Cervantes  as  the  two  pillars  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  age." 

Senora  Doiia  Pardo  Bazan,  who  has  lately  been 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Literature  at  the 
AthensBum  of  Madrid,  is  contributing  a  series  of 
publications  in  Los  Lunes  de  el  Emparcial  One 
called  **  John  "  gives  a  true  but  humorous  picture 
of  the  immaculate,  indispensable  and  confidential 
manservant  often  to  be  met  with  in  England  under 
that  name. 

« El  Fonda  del  Alma  *'  (The  Depths  of  the 
Soul)  strikes  a  note  of  tragedy,  and  the  agonising 
moment  when  the  hero  sees  his  beloved  swept  from 
him  by  the  relentless  stream  from  which  her 
struggles  prevented  his  saving  her,  is  realistically 
described. 

The  Spanish  Press  Association  having  admitted 
Senora  Maria  Atocha  Ossorio  y  Gallardo  as  a 
member,  shows  that  woman's  work  is  now  taking  a 
better  place. 

The  great  Qaldos  has  just  published  the  fourth 
series  of  his  Episodias  Nacionales,  ''  La  Yuelta  al 
Mundo  en  la  Numancia^^  (The  Return  to  the 
World  in  the  Nwnaticia).  In  this  book  the 
Spanish  author  pays  tribute  to  Rafael  Perez  del 
Alamo,  whose  work  sixty  years  ago  as  an  organizer 
of  a  democratic  stix^iety,  when  he  was  dictator  in 
Loja,  is  still  remembered  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  historical  events  at  Valparaiso,  Callao,  etc.,  are 
powerfully  introduced  as  events  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Numancia. 

Art  has  received  a  valuable  contribution  to  its 
archives  in  the  Autobiography  by  Martin  Rico. 
This  artist  was  bom  in  1833.  He  gives  an 
interestmg  account  of  how  painting  was  taught  in 
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Madrid  in  1845.  Landscape  seems  to  have  been 
his  chief  study,  so  he  speaks  gratefully  of  the 
institution  of  a  pension  for  landscape  painting  in 
1858. 

It  is  only  lately  that  women  have  been  con- 
sidered competent  to  enter  the  arena  of  art  in 
Spain,  but  from  the  beautiful  photographs  I  have 
recei?ed  of  the  paintings  of  flowers  by  Seiiora 
Antonia  de  Jerreras,  of  Barcelona,  they  seem  com- 
petent of  taking  and  holding  their  place  in  this 
profession  as  well  as  others. 

The  Spanish  papers  continue  to  publish  articles 
on  the  poet  Manuel  del  Palacio,  who  died  in  the 
spring.  His  lo?e  of  nature  was  immortalize  in 
the  sonnets  which  ha?e  found  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  but  as  his  pen  was  often  dipped 
in  satire,  his  verses  were  sometimes  poignant  attacks 
on  his  political  foes.  It  was  after  the  Revolution 
of  1868  that  he  had  a  post  in  the  Ministry. 

Sefiora  Contreras  de  Pilar,  who  wrote  such 
charming  music  for  Colonel  Figuerola  Terretti's 
little  English  play,  "  The  Spanish  Woman*s  Agri- 
cultural Era,  has  followed  her  countryman^s 
example  in  ts^ing  for  her  theme  agriculture  as  a 
profession  for  women,  and  her  play,  which  repre- 
sents a  settlement  where  women  find  occnpation  in 
the  lighter  branches  of  agnculture,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed  ia  a  theatre  in  Madrid.  The 
albums  of  part  sonss  published  by  this  lady  are 
much  in  vogue  in  tne  sdiools  of  Spain. 

In  the  A.  B.  G.  of  September  14  we  see  pictnres 
of  the  poet  Teodoro  Llorente  writing  in  his  garden 
at  Yalencia,  and  amusing  himself  with  his  little 
grand-daughters  by  the  seashore.  Far  removed 
from  the  tangle  of  politics  in  which  he  once  took 
part,  the  poet  still  pours  forth  his  stream  of  poetic 
thoughts.  It  was  in  1860  that  he  pubUshcni  his 
translation  of  some  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems.  In 
1883  he  brought  out  a  Spanish  translation  of 
«  Faust."  In  1884  his  "  Book  of  Sonm  *'  appeared, 
and  his  last  book  is  "Verses  for  the  xoung." 

Sefiora  Carmen  Burgos  de  Segui  is  now  com- 
pleting her  book  on  her  impressions  of  Rome  and 
raris,  where  she  was  deputed  to  go  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  study  the  different  educational 
institutions. 

To  those  interested  in  the  art  of  Italv,  the 
work  by  Blasco  Ibaiiez  on  the  subject  will  com- 
mend itself  as  that  of  one  who  cannot  only  see 
himself,  but  can  also  make  others  see  bv  the  force 
of  his  pen.  His  "Stories  of  Valencia"  are  like 
little  medallions  struck  in  the  hot  metal  of  suffer- 
ing. The  suffering  pervades  all  classes  of  life,  and 
his  genius  takes  the  impress  with  equal  ease  in 
the  hovel  or  the  palace.  Doubtless  the  author's 
descriptions  are  true  to  human  nature,  but  happily 
it  is  only  one  side  of  human  nature. 

Bach£L  Challice. 
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WIRNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HEBE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :— 

I.  Belling  it  Oatright 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
ehtainsd.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

IL  A  Profit-Shaping  Agreement  (a  bad  form  o^ 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(S.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

^4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Autlior, 

lY.  A  Commifsion  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

OeneraL 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinatioys  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
feem  the  outset  are : — 

<1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  An  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Alwayi  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


»   »   • 


WARMINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  IS  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
managec 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
In  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.    This 

is  unsatisfactory.     An  author  wno  enters  into 

such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 

for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 

and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 

play-bills. 

(h.)  Sale  of  performing  ritfht  or  of  a  lioenoe  to 

perform  on   the   basis   of  percentages    on 

gross   receipts.      Percentages    vary  between    5 

and  15  per  cent.     An  author  should  obtain  a 

percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grott  receipts 

in  preference  to  the  American  system.     Should 

obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.    A  fixed 

date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 

.     performed. 

(<T.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  lioenoe  to 

perform  on  the  l>asis  of  royalties  (i.e,,  fixed 

nightly  fees).    This  method  should  be  always 

avoidol   except  in  cases   where   the    fees  are 

likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect    The 

other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (6.)  apply 

also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event    It  is  extremely 

important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 

be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  oy  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

'6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  Eng[lisb 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

.9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
•account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  ftirther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


•   »   • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatio 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — ^performing  right  and  f 0P74^t*f^^^ 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
am  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
<the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  etamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


t.  Tjl  VBRr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
fij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  ciioice  of  a  pub- 
■^^^  lisher,  or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
-Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
-cpecial  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
^eem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Bemember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 

•ence  of  ordinary  soUcitors.   Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
4u:count8,  .with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
•obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  signing  any  agreement  wiiatever,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Bemember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
yon  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  yon 
tare  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  receptioti 
•of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
'Confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
—(1)  To  resEui  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  r^idiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particulars  of  tlie  Society's  worlE 
<can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  Mo  contract  slionld  be  entered  into  witli  a  literary 
Agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  -to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
innst  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
'Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  b^ialf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavoor  to  prevent  antliors  fipom 
referring  matters  to  tlie  Seoretufy  of  tlie  Society ;  so 
do  some  pnblisliers*  Memliers  can  make  tlieir  own 
4edaotions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  Tlie  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annnm,  or  £10  lOs.  for  life  membersliip. 


■   ♦   • 


THE  READING  BR&NGH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  bat  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 

■    ♦    • 

NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  Tke  Autlior  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
hi,  6<2.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey*s 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  tiie 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowl^ged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without,  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Unum  Bank  of  London^  C1uinoei*y  Lane^  or  be  sent 
>  by  registered  letter  only. 


•   ♦    • 


LEOAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assarance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  LeadenSall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
^  Digitized  by  >^UU^ It: 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


WE  print  among  the  correspondence  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Humphreys  ("Rita"),  touch- 
ing the  question  of  Copyright  and  the 
Property  in  Titles.  This  letter  appeared  in  one 
or  two  of  the  daily  papers  in  August,  but  we 
have  pleasure  in  reprinting  it  in  the  first  issue 
of  this  magazine  since  the  subject  was  put  forward 
for  discussion. 

The  (question  of  the  property  in  titles  has  been 
dealt  with,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  columns^ 
and  we  print  another  article  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  current  issue.  The  law  dealing  with  the 
property  in  titles  is  not  really  so  absurd  as  our 
correspondent  would  appear  to  thinks  although 
what  happened  in  her  own  case  was  undoubtedly 
extremely  unpleasant  and  annoying.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  and  consolidation  of  the 
Copyright  Law  is  another  matter.  We  cannot  but 
think  tnat  here  also  Mrs.  Humphreys  has  written 
without  a  full  cognisance  of  the  efforts  the  Society 
has  made  and  is  still  making,  and  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  almost  insaperable  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  Copyright  Legislation  at 
the  present  time. 

We  have  received  from  the  Copyright  Office  at 
Washington  the  statement  of  its  work  for  the  past 
year,  flrom  Jnl^  1,  1905,  to  June  30, 1906. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  fees 
received  during  the  period  mentioned  totals  up  to 
$80,198  as  compared  with  $78,058  in  the  preceoing 

J  ear,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,140.  The  entries 
ave  increased  from  118,874  to  117,704  ;  the 
number  of  articles  deposited  flrom  207,424  to 
211,188. 

The  majority  of  the  entries  refer  to  books,  under 
which  head  are  included  volumes,  pamphlets, 
booklets,  leaflets,  circulars,  cards,  newspaper  and 
niagazine  articles.  The  total  entries  in  this  class 
is  29,261.  Musical  compositions  come  next  with 
26,435  entries,  while  periodicals  are  represented 
by  28,163  entries,  rhotography  is  responsible 
for  17,269  entries,  and  1,879  entries  refer  to 
dramatic  compositions. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Copyright  Office 
are : — 

Directions  for  the  Registration  of  Copyrights 
under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
a  list  of  Foreign  Copyright  Laws  now  in  force,  with 
citations  of  printed  texts  and  translations;  the 
Copyright  Law  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
force  March  8rd,  1905. 

The  Office  has  also  published  the  text  of  the 
Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Acts  respecting 
copyright.    This  Bill,  readers  of  The  Author  wiU 


remember,  was  published  as  a  supplement  to  the 
July  issue. 

The  Register  of  Copyrights,  Mr.  Thorvald 
Solberg,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  successful 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Copyright  Office. 


In  the  August  number  of  The  Book  Monthhf 
is  an  article  from  the  editor  of  The  Book- 
seller and  Stationer,  Toronto,  Canada,  whose  maga- 
zine contains  much  information  useful  to  the^ 
author.  Dealing  with  methods  of  publication  m 
Canada,  he  says  there  are  four  methods  which  a 
Canadian  publisher  may  pursue  in  producing  a 
Canadian  edition.  ^^That  followed  in  nine  cases- 
out  of  ten  is  to  purchase  sheets  from  an  English  or 
American  publisher,  and  bind  up  the  l^ok  ia 
Canada.  A  second  way  which  is  in  favour  wheD 
the  prospecti?e  popularity  of  a  book  warrants  a 
large  edition,  is  to  import  plates,  and  both  print 
and  bind  the  book  in  Canada.  A  third  plan,, 
pursued  in  the  case  of  small  editions,  is  to  purdiase 
from  the  original  publisher  bound  Tolumes  pro- 
vided with  the  Canadian  publisher's  imprint  on 
title  page  and  back.  The  fourth  method,  which  is- 
very  seldom  followed,  is  to  set  up,  print,  and  bind 
the  book  in  Canada." 

The  writer  mentions  subsequently,  that  although 
half  the  novels  published  in  Canada  are  by  English 
and  Canadian  authors,  yet  not  more  than  a  third 
of  them  are  secured  through  the  English  publiiher.. 
"The  facility  with  whicn  a  Canadian  publisher 
can  secure  sheets  or  plates  from  the  American 
publisher  makes  it  much  more  convenient  for  him 
to  negotiate  with  the  latter,  whilst  in  many  cases- 
it  is  found  that  the  English  publisher  has  disposed 
not  only  of  the  American,  out  of  the  Canadiai^ 
rights  of  a  book  to  an  American  publisher. 

It  seems  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  we  have 
emphasised  on  former  occasions,  when  dealing  with 
the  Canadian  market,  that  the  Canadian  publisher 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  deal  direct  with 
the  English  author.  If  he  did  so,  he  could  gi?e 
the  English  author  a  larger  profit  than  he  obtains 
from  the  English  or  American  publisher,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  the  rights  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
We  ha?e  advocated  for  some  time  past  the  policy 
of  English  authors  reserving  their  Canadian  righta 
with  a  view  to  negotiating  direct.  Two  factors, 
howeyer,  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  successful 
negotiation,  first,  authors'  agents,  to  save  them* 
selves  trouble,  lacking  the  push  to  obtain  new 
markets,  prefer  to  sell  these  nghts  to  the  English 
or  American  publisher  ;  and  secondly,  the  Canadian 
publisher,  as  is  shown  by  the  article  quoted,  appeara 
to  be  ignorant  that  the  English  author  is  the 
original  holder  of  the  property  and  the  best  man 
with  whom  to  deal.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction 
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not  only  to  the  English  author  bat  the  Canadian 
publisher  and  the  Canadian  public,  if  all  important 
Jinglish  novels  were  produced  in  Canada  under 
agreements  direct  with  the  English  author. 


■  ♦  • 


JOHN  OLIYER  HOBBES. 

DEAD !  Two  people  in  one,  two  people 
totally  dissimilar  not  only  in  name  but  in 
ideas.  Mrs.  Craigie  as  a  girl  was  full  of 
romance,  sentiment,  enthusiasm  and  fire.  Mrs. 
-Craigie  as  a  woman  renounced  romance— of  which 
«he  had  but  a  sad  experience — and  sought  solace 
in  religion.  The  dissection  of  love  and  solace  of 
religion  became  the  key-notes  of  her  writings. 

"John  Oliyer  Hobbes"  was  another  person 
^together.  He  was  a  cynic,  clever,  brilliant,  at 
times  as  hard  as  his  name  implied.  He  was  the 
mask,  the  curb  by  which  the  budding  womanhood 
of  Mrs.  Craigie  was  extinguished  and  held  in  check. 
The  death  of  this  duplex  personality  is  a  real  loss. 
We  have  not  so  many  clever  writers  that  we  can 
afford  to  lose  them  before  they  are  forty,  before,  in 
fact,  their  really  mature  work  has  begun. 

No  one  could  honestly  wish  her  back.  Her 
death  was  ideal.  At  the  zenith  of  her  power,  in 
the  prime  of  her  life  and  looks,  with  the  happiness 
of  unfulfilled  dreams  still  before  her,  she  lay  down 
<|uietly  to  rest,  and  passed  away.  She  was  a  hand- 
some woman,  with  wit  and  charm ;  her  parents 
were  rich,  she  acquired  position,  and  she  commanded 
respect  by  her  worL  She  did  not  live  to  grow  old 
or  grey,  to  feel  her  powers  diminish,  her  charms 
less  great,  or  to  find  her  capacity  lacking  vigour ; 
fihe  just  slipped  the  cable  when  all  the  world  was 
rose-colour,  and  the  sun  shone. 

Yet  was  Mrs.  Craigie  a  happy  woman  ?  Per- 
sonally, I  should  say  '*  No."  Her  face  when  in 
repose  had  a  melancholy  aspect,  her  tongue  was 
often  bitter.  Like  all  Americans,  she  loved  titles 
and  craved  for  social  success  ;  for  clever  and  brilliant 
writer  as  **John  Oliver  Hobbes"  undoubtedly 
was,  Mrs.  Craigie  was  a  woman  of  the  world. 

To  a  certain  extent  her  life  was  dwarfed.  An 
unhappy  marriage,  in  which  she  early  divorced  her 
hu^ana,  kept  the  woman  in  her  nature  from 
oxpanding ;  she  imposed  restraint  upon  all  her 
actions,  all  her  thoughts.  She  never — even  in  her 
writings — ^let  herself  go. 

Mrs.  Craigie  was  of  medium  height,  with  a 
slight  figure,  piercing  eyes  and  dark  hair,  which 
she  wore  very  simply  and  never  decorated  with 
flowers  or  feathers.  She  was  an  excellent  raconteur^ 
and  a  delightful  neighbour  at  a  dinner  table.  She 
certainly  showed  to  greater  advantage  in  the  com- 
pany of  men  than  women,  in  which  characteristic 


she  was  somewhat  un-American.  Knowing  this 
want  of  sympathy  with  her  own  sex,  she  rarely 
appeared  at  women's  luncheons,  or  female  functions. 
1  served  on  several  committees  with  Mrs.  Craigie, 
notably  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
which  is  doing  such  excellent  work  ;  but  she  seldom 
bothered  to  come  to  the  committee  meetings,  and 
as  often  as  not  sent  a  telegram  of  apology  for  her 
non-appearance  at  a  public  dinner.  She  was 
neither  punctual  nor  exacting  in  keeping  engage- 
ments, and  many  a  poor  martyr  has  had  to  speak 
in  her  place  at  the  last  moment  because  she  failed 
to  appear.  All  this  was  due  to  temperament,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  was  hardly  business-like,  and  some- 
what perturbing  to  other  i)eople  just  as  busy  as 
herself.  Letters  remained  long  on  her  table 
unanswered.  In  fact,  she  had  none  of  the  system 
of  punctuality  or  attention  to  detail  so  noticeable  in 
Henrik  Ibsen. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  name  appeared  in  many  papers  as 
attending  dinners  or  committees,  making  speeches, 
etc.,  but  in  reality  Mrs.  Craigie  herself  came 
seldom  to  such  functions,  ill-health  or  retire- 
ment into  a  convent  being  an  excuse  at  the  last 
moment  for  her  non-appearance.  She  spoke  well 
when  she  did  speak,  although  it  was  not  really  a 
speech  at  all,  but  a  carefully  prepared  little  treatise 
which  she  read  word  by  word  to  her  audience.  She 
delivered  it  well,  the  matter  was  always  worth 
listening  to,  and  she  was  pleasing  to  look  upon. 
Mrs.  Craigie  began  to  write  when  very  young,  and 
joined  the  Society  of  Authors  in  1894,  being  elected 
to  the  council  in  1901,  just  five  years  before  her 
death. 

"  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  was  a  weird  pseudonym. 
The  titles  of  her  books  were  equally  incongruous. 
Imagine  such  an  anomaly  as  "Some  Emotions  and 
a  Moral,"  *'The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and  Mr. 
Wickenham,"  "The  Herb  Moon,"  or  the  latest, 
"  The  Dream  of  the  Business."  Mrs.  Craigie  will 
be  remembered  as  a  novelist,  not  as  she  aspired  to 
be — a  dramatist  None  of  her  plays  achieved  any 
real  success,  except  "The  Ambassador,"  which  had 
a  considerable  run  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  ably 
helped  by  that  excellent  manager  Mr.  George 
Alexander.  Smart  epigrams,  pretty  setting  and 
French  frocks  won't  make  a  play.  Her  characters 
lacked  blood  and  sinew;  they  meant  well  and 
generally  began  well,  but  they  were  not  healthy, 
living  beings.  In  a  novel  that  lack  of  characterisa- 
tion was  not  so  obvious  as  on  the  stage,  and  her 
smart  lines,  her  epigrams,  and  ironic  thoughts,  or 
rather  the  irony  of  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  (her 
double)  covered  the  lack  of  plot  and  thinness  of 
character  more  satisfactorily. 

As  years  rolled  on  and  the  sentimental  woman 
was  lost  in  the  thoughtful  religionist,  swayed  by 
the  Romish  Church,  the  philosopher  found  sway. 
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and  her  later  books  became  deeper  in  tone,  stronger 
in  handling,  and  likely  to  be  more  lasting  on  the 
shelves  of  time. 

The  death  of  this  brilliant  woman  is  a  distinct 
loss.  A  loss  to  her  home  circle  and  her  friends, 
and  a  loss  to  that  mnch  larger  public  outside.  She 
was  a  really  literary  personality,  with  high  aims 
where  her  art  was  concerned,  and  had  she  lived  she 
might  some  day  have  rivalled  George  Meredith, 
whose  style  she  so  much  admired. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 


•  »  • 


W.  BAPTIBTE  BGOONEB. 


"TXTE  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of 
y\  an  original  member  of  the  societv,  and  a 
member  of  the  council — Mr.  W.  Baptiste 
Scoones. 

His  position  in  relation  to  the  society  must  be 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  our  members.  A 
great  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  founder  of  the 
society,  he  gave  the  idea  his  warm  support  from 
the  commencement  Sir  Walter  Besant's  "  Record 
of  the  Action  of  the  Society  since  its  Foundation  " 
commences  with  these  words  : 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  September  and  the 
year  1883  that  a  small  company  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
men  met  in  Mr.  Scoones'  chambers,  Garrick  Street, 
in  order  to  form  an  association  or  society  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  letters.'' 

Mr.  Scoones  reputation  does  not,  of  course,  rest 
on  his  position  as  an  author,  but  on  his  great  work 
as  an  army  coach,  but  the  fkct  of  his  having  taken 
such  interest  in  the  authors'  society  shows  that  he 
was  a  man  of  wide  views  and  broad  ideas.  As  the 
society  increases  in  age  so  do  the  original  members 
decrease  in  number,  and  it  is  with  no  common 
sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  an  original 
and  enthusiastic  supporter. 


>  »  < 


THE  QUESTION  OF  TITLES  RAISED 
AGAIN. 


I  HAVE  read  in  the  Tribune  a  letter  from  the 
lady  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Rita,"  complaining  of  the  use  by  another 
author  of  the  title  "The  Silent  Woman"  for  a 
story  coming  out  in  serial  form  in  a  weekly  journal. 
"Rita"  has  used  this  title  recently  for  a  novel 
which  has  been  published  in  serial  form  and  after- 
wards as  a  65.  novel,  and  which  probably  will 
eventually  appear  again  at  Ss.  M,  ana  at  Qd.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  in  which  the  second  story 


appeai*ed  has  refused  to  alter  the  name  of  it,  anf 
on  appealing  to  the  Society  of  Authors, "  Rita  "  has- 
been  informed  that  '*  there  is  no  absolute  copyri&:ht 
in  a  title,  but  there  is  a  right  of  property,  and  if 
one  can  prove  loss  or  damage  by  another  person's 
use  of  it  one  has  a  claim  against  the  user."  "  Rita'^ 
applies  to  the  facts  which  she  narrates  or  to  the 
position  thus  created  the  term  "  preposterous,"  and 
speaks  of  the  '*  idiotic  law  of  copyright"  as  sorely 
in  need  of  revision  ;  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see- 
how  by  revising  the  law  of  copyright  or  by  any^ 
other  means,  authors  can  be  materially  assisted 
in  the  inconvenient  and  annoying  circumstances 
described.  A  good  deal  was  written  upon  the- 
subject  of  "Titles"  and  their  use  in  77ie  Author,  to- 
which  reference  should  be  made.  I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  few  observations  with  regard  to- 
the  particular  case  described  by  "  Rita,"  taking  it  as- 
a  concrete  instance,  and  treating  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  possible  legislation.  If  I  am  obliged  in 
doing  so  to  refer  frequently  to  the  lady  in  question 
by  her  fwm  deplume,  and  to  her  book  in  particular,. 
I  do  so  with  no  intention  to  be  personal,  but  simply 
because  an  example,  which  has  in  fact  occurred,  is 
convenient,  and  because  she  herself  has  raised  the- 
question  in  a  letter  which  I  hope  the  editor  will  be 
able  to  find  space  for  in  The  Author. 

Firstly,  as  the  law  stands,  the  writer  of  the- 
book  who  has  first  used  a  title  has  a  remedy,  when 
the  second  use  of  the  title  injures  him  or  is  likely 
to  do  so.  He  can  prevent  the  infringing  use  bjr 
injunction,  and  can  recover  compensation  for  anjr 
damage  that  he  may  have  suffered.  I  use  all  legal 
terms  in  their  usual  sense,  and  expect  them  to  be- 
so  understood.  He  will  probably  get  the  in j  unction 
if  he  satisfies  a  judge  that  the  second  user  i& 
wrongful  and  that  it  is  injuring  him.  He  will  be- 
successful,  however,  only  if  he  has  been  injured  or 
is  likely  to  be  injured  and  not  otherwise,  and  he  can 
only  be  injured,  roughly  speaking,  in  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  the  mistaking  of  the  second  book  for  his, 
or  of  his  for  the  second  book,  through  the  identity 
of  titles.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  buys  the 
second  book  thinking  he  is  going  to  get  the 
first,  money  may  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  second 
author  and  of  his  publisher  which  should  have 
gone  into  the  pocket  of  the  first  author  and 
of  his  publisher.  Again,  an  author  may  suffer  in 
his  credit  if  the  second  book,  a  stupid  one,  is 
mistaken  for  his  book,  a  clever  one.  It  will  be 
very  exasperating  if  this  should  occur,  or  if  there 
should  be  a  risk  of  it,  but  I  doubt  if  this  or  the 

5 respect  of  it  would  entitle  the  first  author  te 
amages — at  any  rate  in  any  ordinary  case. 
In  the  case  of  "  Rita's"  book,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  publication  in  a  volume  of  the  other 
writer's  work  under  the  name  of  "The  Silent 
Woman  "  could  be  prevented  by  her.  "  Rita's  "  book 
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is  a  "  li?e  "  work ;  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  published, 
bat  is  going  through  the  nsual  editions  in  which 
the  works  of  the  author  are  published,  and  the 
other  work  if  brought  out  as  a  Yolume  might  very 
reasonably  be  held  to  interfere  with  it.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  otherwise  when  it  was  a  serial  publication 
of  a  more  or  less  obscure  kind,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
as  I  gather  from  ''  Rita's  ^*  letter,  was  not  likely  to 
damage  the  sale  of  a  volume. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  kind  of  cure  for  the 
difBculty  which  some  writers  desire.  What  they 
want  to  have  is  a  registration  of  the  name  of  a 
book,  akin  to  that  of  a  trade  mark,  which  will 
enable  them  to  deal  more  drastically  and  more  ''  as 
a  matter  of  course"  with  any  one  who  uses  a 
book-name  which  they  have  made  their  own  by 
registration.  An  alternative  to  this,  which  has 
also  been  spoken  of,  would  be  some  sort  of  register, 
or  list,  of  published  names  which  would  enable  a 
writer  to  see  that  his  book-name  did  not  come  too 
near  that  of  some  book  already  published.  Such 
i\  list  would  be  convenient,  and  useful  up  to  a  certain 
point.  In  the  instance  before  us  it  would  have 
l>een  there  for  the  writer  who  has  used  "  Rita's  "  title 
to  consult.  Probably  he  took  her  title  inadver- 
tently, and  the  editor  also  was  not  aware  of ''Rita's" 
book.  Having  printed  some  issues  with  the  name 
the  editor  was  probably  unwilling  to  incur  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  making  a  change 
unless  compelled  to  do  so,  but  his  refusal  certainly 
does  not  suggest  that  he  is  superfluously  courteous 
or  unnecessarily  obliging. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  mere  list  such 
as  I  have  suggested  would  be  great.  It  would, 
presumably,  have  to  be  done  to  some  extent  out  of 
public  funds.  If  it  gave  no  rights  in  addition  to 
those  enjoyed  already,  but  was  simply  a  list  or 
record,  not  all  authors  would  take  the  trouble  to 
put  their  book-names  into  it,  and  if  a  fee  were 
necessary  in  order  to  do  so,  even  fewer  would 
make  use  of  it.  It  would  presumably  contain 
little  or  no  information  beyond  the  fact  that  a 
title  had  been  used  at  a  certain  date,  and  the 
author  proposing  to  use  it  again  would  have  to 
consider  whether  he  was  justified  in  doing  so, 
having  regard  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
book  to  which  it  was  applied.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  recent  use  of ''  Rita's  "  title  such 
as  would  have  caused  her  to  hesitate  to  use  it,  but 
if  the  publication  of  the  serial  complained  of  had 
taken  place  before  her  story  appeared,  and  had 
the  name  been  in  the  list, ''  Rita '  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  of  the  information.  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  question  of  an  extension  of 
existing  rights  by  means  of  a  register  of  book- 
names,  we  come  upon  important  points  which 
demand  consideration.    I  assume,  I  hope  rightly, 


that  what  is  desired  is  a  register  in  which  the 
names  of  new  books  will  be  entered,  and  that 
the  inducement  to  enter  them  held  out  to  author* 
will  be  the  condition,  either  that  without  regis- 
tration on  publication  no  right  to  protect  them 
will  exist,  or  (a  slightly  different  matter)  that  there 
will  be  no  power  to  take  legal  proceedings  in 
respect  of  any  book-name  until  it  is  registered. 
There  will  presumably  be  a  fee  for  such  registra- 
tion ;  and  the  registration  will  have  to  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  writers  of  short  stories, 
while  the  work  of  the  office  in  which  it  takes  place 
will  be  very  heavy. 

If  we  assume  that  some  such  legislation  is  pos- 
sible, we  ought  in  common  prudence  to  anticipate 
that  it  will  follow  where  it  can  principles  already 
adopted  in  similar  cases.  Two  characteristics  of 
patent  and  trade-mark  law  must  be  borne  in  mind 
therefore.  In  the  first  place  patents  and  trade- 
marks (copyrights  also)  are  protected,  roughly 
speaking,  as  being  the  original  invention  of  those 
who  claim  to  have  invented  them,  or  as  fulfilling 
certain  prescribed  conditions  ;  otherwise  they  lose 
their  privileges.  In  the  second  place  patents  and 
trade-marks  are  registered  at  the  risk  of  those 
who  choose  to  register  them.  There  are  certain 
conditions  of  outward  form  which  they  must  fulfil* 
They  are  not  put  on  a  list  merely  because  you  ask 
to  have  them  put  there,  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
accepted  for  registration  affords  no  guarantee  that 
they  are  really  entitled  to  it.  A  man  registers  a 
design  and  name  as  a  trade-mark.  Another  uses 
a  design  and  name  very  like  that  of  the  first.  The 
firet  man  "goes  for"  the  second  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  asks  for  an  injunction  and 
damages.  The  second  man  replies  by  applying  to 
have  the  trade-mark  of  tlie  first  removed  from  the 
register  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  design  which 
for  this  or  for  that  reason  ought  not  to  have  been 
registered.  Very  often  such  an  application  is  suc- 
cessful, and  the  trade-mark  which  has  been  on  the 
register  for  years  is  removed.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  first  man  from  stopping  the  second 
from  **  passing  off"  his  goods  as  those  of  the  first ; 
it  merely  prevents  him  from  stopping  the  use  of 
the  infringing  mark  as  a  matter  of  trade-mark 
only. 

^ow  let  us  apply  this  to  titles  in  books.  A.,  an 
author,  registers  his  new  book's  name.  As  far  as 
he  knows  it  has  not  been  used  before.  B.  publishes 
a  second  book  under  the  same  name,  or  perhaps  a 
short  story  under  the  same  name  which  really  does 
not  interfere  with  the  value  of  A.'s  story,  but  its 
publication  annoys  A.  In  any  case  A.  tries  to  stop 
fe.'s  use  of  his  name.  B.  retaliates  by  showing 
that  A.'s  name  was  used  but  a  short  time  before  by 
some  more  or  less  obscure  writer  for  some  more 
or  less  obscure  work,  duly  published,  dead  and 
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forgotten.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  nay  highly 
probable,  that  under  the  law  we  are  imagining, 
B.  will  have  the  power  to  get  A.'s  book  name 
fltruck  off  the  register,  as  having  no  right  to  be 
there. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  imagined  a  set  of 
circumstances  capriciously,  which  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  found  when  the  law  is  revised,  I 
maintain,  however,  that  if  the  legislature  ever 
gives  A.  the  right  to  register  a  combmation  of  two 
or  three  words,  perhaps  common  English  words,  it 
will  never  allow  him  to  do  so  unconditionally.  It  is 
guite  a  different  matter  from  copyright  in  a  book. 
We  are  talking  of  giving  one  author  a  monopoly, 
of  two,  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  words  in  the 
English  language  or  of  a  single  word,  perhaps — a 
right  which  is  to  exclude  all  others,  perhaps  for 
the  term  of  the  copyright  in  a  book,  from  the  use 
of  those  words  for  any  similar  purpose.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Parliament  would  ever  do  such  a  thing 
without  hedging  round  the  privilege  so  given  with 
^conditions  of  so  stringent  and  complicated  a  nature 
that  the  new  condition  of  things  would  be  worse 
than  that  preceding  it.  I  also  believe  that  one  of 
those  conditions  would  require  some  kind  of 
novelty  in  the  use  or  application  of  the  words 
used,  or  some  originality  in  their  combination. 
This,  however,  is  a  detail.  In  any  case  the  right, 
whatever  it  was,  would  have  to  be  defended  by 
litigation,  a  very  expensive  luxury.  It  may  pay 
to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  preservation  of 
exclusive  rights  in  a  process  of  manufacture,  cr  in 
the  trade  name  under  which  the  manufactured 
article  is  sold,  when  the  revenue  from  making  and 
selling  it  amounts  to  thousands  of  pounds  in  a 
single  year  and  is  likely  to  continue  upon  an  equal 
or  upon  an  increasing  scale  for  many  subsequent 
years.  Hundreds  of  trade  manufactures  fulfil  these  • 
conditions,  but  very  few  books  do  so — and  if 
they  do,  so  far  as  any  injury  is  concerned  which 
they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  other  books  under 
sim ilar  names,  they  are  protected  already.  Readers 
may  find  it  useful  to  apply  what  I  have  said  above 
to  the  facts  disclosed  in  "  Rita's"  letter,  which  has 
suggested  this  article,  bearing  in  mind  the  use  of 
the  title  **A  Silent  Woman"  or  "The  Silent 
Woman  *'  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  that  it  consists  of 
a  paradox  likely  to  have  occurred  to  the  minds  of 
others  as  well  as  to  his. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  under  the  present 
system  a  distinguished  author  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  a  designing,  but  (I  suppose)  undistin- 
guished author,  who  may  get  hold  of  the  title 
about  to  be  used  by  the  distinguished  one,  and 
bring  out  a  book  under  it,  thus,  so  to  speak, 
'* jumping  the  claim''  of  the  distinguished  one, 
whom  he  will  proceed  to  blackmail.  It  has  been 
further    suggested  that  a  right  of  preliminary 


registration  will  protect  the  distinguished  one. 
Perhaps  it  would  do  so,  but  is  his  position  really 
so  easily  assailed  under  the  existing  law  ?  Can  he 
not  afford  to  despise  the  competing  book  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  can,  and  that  his  position 
is  a  far  stronger  one  than  it  would  be  if  the 
author  of  the  competing  book  managed  to  be  a 
little  bit  in  advance  of  him  and  to  get  registered 
first.  Then,  he  would  indeed  find  a  formidable 
obstacle  in  his  way.  He  would  have  to  deal  with 
a  registered  title,  covered  by  all  those  protecting 
privileges  which  its  advocates  desire,  as  against 
his  present  position  in  which  the  competing  author 
has  to  attack,  and  to  prove  that  his  book  is  being 
injured  in  its  sale.  It  would  be  a  much  simpler 
matter  also  to  "jump  the  claim'*  of  the  distin- 
guished author  by  registering  a  title,  than  to  do  so 
by  having  a  book  printed  and  published. 

Copyright  bills  are  a  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion by  those  interested  in  the  protection  of 
modern  literature.  If  any  think  me  too  prejudiced 
against  the  introduction  of  a  protection  which 
seems  to  me  difficult  to  introduce  in  a  workable 
form,  let  him  (or  let  her,  if  it  be  a  lady)  draft  the 
clauses  in  which  he  would  wish  to  see  the  new 
measure  brought  before  Parliament  as  part  of  the 
next  Copyright  Bill,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  editor  of  I'hs  Author  will  be  glad  to  allow 
his  readers  to  print  the  suggestions  so  made  in 
its  pages.  They  should,  however,  be  workable, 
and  in  particular  they  should  be  free  from  such 
complicated  conditions  as  will  make  them  a 
protection  only  to  those  whose  large  profits  from 
authorship  will  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  given,  and  they  should  also  be  such  as 
Parliament  would  be  reasonably  likely  to  sanction 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  expense  and  of 
public  utility. 

E.A.A. 


SWEDEN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


(Translation  from  the  *' Svenska  Dagblad  "  September, 
1906.) 

The  Swedish  Society  of  Authors  deprecates 

A  Literary  Convention  with  the  United 

States. 

THE  following  letter  from  the  Swedish  Society 
of  Authors  was,  on  1st  September,  1906, 
handed  by  the  executive  of  the  society  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice.    We  have  reproduced  it, 
with  head  lines  for  the  sake  of  making  its  meaning 
immediately  intelligible. 
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'^  Do  ut  lies, 

**  The  Swedish  Society  of  Authors,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  notice  from  the  President  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views 
regarding  two  communications  concerning  the 
question  of  entering  upon  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of 
literary  copyright,  ventures  to  reply  respectfully  as 
follows : — 

"  The  society  fteely  admits  that  by  the  additions 
made,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1905,  an  improvement 
of  no  inessential  kind  was  effected  in  the  American 
law  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic 
property  ('copyright'),  and  that  it  has  in  addi- 
tion a  certain  inviting  appearance  for  foreigners, 
by  virtue  of  the  so-called  privilege  which  a  foreign 
author  (of  a  country  that  accords  reciprocity  to  the 
United  States)  now  has  at  his  disposition  before 
pablishing  a  special  edition  of  his  work  set  up  and 
printed  within  the  States.  At  the  same  time  the 
question  is  whether  there  are  any  sufficient  reasons 
for  accepting  the  proposals  made,  and  whether  the 
American  terms  are  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
Swedish  authors  to  justify  Sweden  in  conning  to 
American  authors  exactly  the  same  treatment  that  she 
accords  to  her  own  citizens,  in  order  to  secure  these 
advantages.  The  society  is  unable  to  free  itself 
from  great  misgivings  on  this  head,  misgivings 
which  are  by  no  means  diminished  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  severe  formalities  attaching  to  the 
acquisition  of  protection  and  its  continuous  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  defective 
provisions  which  the  American  law  in  manv  places 
exhibits,  and  of  the  further  limitation  of  tlie  fore- 
going rights  by  a  harshly  protectionist  l^islation, 
a  l^islation  whose  essence  (of  an  absolutely 
peculiar  kind)  is  not,  to  put  it  plainly,  indicated  in 
the  annexed  documents.  If  any  one  will  compare 
the  advantages  which  the  American  citizen  accepts 
from  us  in  exchange,  whether  in  the  extent  of  the 
rifi'hts  accorded,  or  in  the  shape  of  freedom  from 
obligatory  formalities,  an  international  convention 
that  paid  less  regard  to  the  principle  oi  do  ut  des 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  protection  for  his  works  in 
Sweden,  the  American  author  will  not  have  to 
comply  here  with  a  number  of  formalities.  He  will 
merely  have  to  show  that  the  work  in  question  has 
been  written  by  himself.  And  then  the  right 
which  he  will  obtain  will  be  valid  for  his  lifetime, 
and^wiil  belong  to  his  assigns  for  50  years  after 
his  death,  or  in  the  case  of  the  performing  rights 
of  a  dramatic  work,  for  80  years  after  his  death. 

^^  Literary  Proiectianism  in  America. 
••Over    against    these    extensive    rights    the 
American  laws  first  of  all  concede  a  protection  of 


28  yeai-s,  and  afterwards,  if  claimed  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  a  further  14  years*  protec- 
tion for  the  author,  his  widow,  or  his  children,  this 
extended  agreement  at  the  same  time  depending 
upon  formalities  and  stipulations  which,  in  their 
turn,  restrict  the  benefit  by  their  strictness  and 
obscurity. 

"In  consequence  of  new  additions  to  the  law, 
authors'  and  translators'  rights  in  a  Swedish  work 
must  also  be  protected  within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  of  first  publication.  Every  copy  must  bear 
printed  upon  it,  '  Published  (here  is  to  follow  the 
exact  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  work). 
Privilege  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  reserved 
under  the  Act  approved  March  3rd,  1905,  by  (here 
is  to  be  inserted  the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of 
his  legal  representative).'  And  further,  within 
thirty  days  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  io 
Sweden,  one  copy  of  it  must  be  sent  to  the 
*  Librarian  of  Congress  (Copyright  Office)  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  U.S.A.'  And  here  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  these  same  formalities  apply  to 
periodical  literature  ;  and  so  apply,  for  example,  to 
each  and  every  number  of  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  journal  which  contains  a  '  feuilleton '^ 
that  is  to  be  protected  from  piracy  in  the  United 
States. 

^^  Illusory  Advantages. 

"This  privilege  is  intended  to  afford  the  Swedish 
author  an  opportunity  of  getting  his  work  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  circulated  there,  in  so 
far  as  it  m^  have  any  prospect  of  meeting  with  a 
market.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  in  parenthesis 
that  a  year  is  a  very  short  time  to  allow  for  a 
scientific  work's  becoming  current.  Such  works 
undoubtedly  need  a  longer  period  of  time  within 
which  to  make  their  way.  Meanwhile  what 
America  has,  by  means  of  the  supplementary  copy- 
right laws  of  1905,  offered  as  a  bribe  to  foreignera 
with  one  hand,  she  has  with  tlie  other  to  a  great 
extent  withdrawn  by  the  continued  validity  of 
Articles  512—516  of  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  im- 
ported Swedish  edition  of  the  work  is  Jcertainly 
protected  from  piracy.  But  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  Swedish  on  the  part  of  the  American, 
that  is  to  say,  the  non-Scandinavian  American, 
public,  will  result  in  the  book's  meeting  with  no 
general  demand.  The  work  which  has  a  possibility 
of  dissemination  amongst  the  non-Scandinavian 

?ublic  is  an  English  translation  of  the  original, 
'o  what  extent  such  a  translation  could  actually  be 
imported  is  meanwhile  uncertain.  All  importation 
of  books  which  have  not  been  set  up  and  printed 
in  the  United  States  (*  printed  from  type  set  up 
within  the  limits  of  this  country  *)  is  as  a  rule 
forbidden,  and  no  English  books  are  included 
among  the  exceptions.      But  if  such  an  English 
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translation  of  the  Swedish  original  (which  would 
possibly  bring  the  Swedish  author  into  competition 
with  a  publisher  in  England)  could  not  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  the  translating  of  the  work 
immediately  becomes  a  mere  monopoly  for  the 
Americans,  and  the  protection  of  the  work  itself 
accorded  to  Swedes  is  distinctly  reduced. 

"  But  even  if  the  McKinley  regulations  should 
be,  by  means  of  a  liberal  interpretation,  construed 
to  mean  that  an  English  translation  made  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  could  be  imported, 
the  conditions  for  securing  a  permanent  extension 
of  copyright  beyond  the  privilege  would  still 
remain  very  onerous  for  the  Swedish  author,  and 
Tery  difficult  of  fulfilment.    That  is  to  say,  com- 

5)liance  with  the  *  manufacturing  clause '  (of  evil 
lame  throughout  the  civilised  world)  is  indispens- 
-able.  If  a  Swedish  author  desires  that  the  literary 
protection  of  his  work  should  be  extended  beyond 
the  privilege  to  the  same  period  of  time  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  themselves  enjoy,  that 
is  to  say,  twenty-eight  years  (and  after  a  renewed 
registration  for  a  subsequent  fourteen  years),  he 
must,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the 
£rst  publication  outside  America,  present  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  the  original  and  in  an 
English  translation,  two  popies  of  the  work,  and 
these  must  have  been  set  up  and  printed  within 
the  United  States  (*  printed  from  type  set  within 
the  limits  of  this  country  *).  That  is  a  condition 
to  which  it  is  plain  that  only  an  author  who  can 
assuredly  reckon  upon  a  very  large  public  will  be 
able  to  submit  without  loss.  But  even  for  popular 
authors  the  temptation  to  make  the  experiment  is 
considerably  diminished  by  the  regulations  re- 
specting imports.  Even  when  the  original  has  at 
length  appeared  in  an  American  edition  it  may 
ha{)pen  tnat  some  competing  European  edition, 
which  has  been  made  without  the  author's  consent, 
may  be  imported.  For,  whilst  conformably  with 
Section  4956  (last  paragraph)  no  unhindered 
importation  of  any  English  work  is  permitted,  the 
author's  edition  may  have  to  compete  with  piratical 
Swedish  editions,  to  say  nothing  ofeditions  in  other 
languages  that  are  not  English.  If  the  author  has 
published  an  English  translation  as  well  as  the 
authorised  American  edition  (which  he  is  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  do),  it  is  then  uncertain  whether  the 
original  is  protected.  The  expression  *  the  said 
book '  at  the  close  of  Section  4952  ('  das  Buch  "  as 
it  is  called  in  lines  seven  and  eight  from  the  bottom 
in  the  enclosed  printed  translation)  might  be 
restrictively  interpreted  so  as  to  refer  to  the 
translation  alone. 

^^  Booh  Manufacturing  Industries  and  Literature. 

"These  burdensome,  complicated,  and  obscure 
ordinances,  to  which  various  others  of  a  similar 


kind  (for  example,  those  respecting  dramatic  per- 
formance) might  be  added,  are  results,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  the  peculiar  American  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  of  supposing  that  the  home  mechanical 
industries  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  books 
cannot  enjoy  their  piroper  protection  without 
intruding  upon  those  rights  of  intellectual  work 
which  are  fully  acknowledged  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  civilised  world.  And  these  ordinances  miJce 
the  Society  of  Authors  particularly  distrustful  of 
the  suggestion  of  entry  into  any  convention. 
Against  all  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction  may  be 
set  the  possible  advantages  that  might  accrue  to 
the  Swedish  literary  world  from  securing  protection 
in  a  market  so  extended  as  that  of  America — 
leaving  out  of  discussion  the  less  drastic  American 
enactments  dealing  with  musical  and  artistic  works, 
respecting  whose  importance  for  the  decision  of 
the  present  question  the  society  does  not  feel  itself 
competent  here  to  express  an  opinion.  The  society 
is  here  thinking  less  of  the  Scandinavian  reading 
public,  whose  social  relations  and  level  of  educa- 
cation  show,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  a  want  of 
interest  in  helles  lettreSy  although,  judging  from 
various  recent  programmes  of  Scandinavian  reading 
societies,  indications  are  not  wanting  that  an 
interest  of  this  kind  ought  to  awaken.  But  regard 
might  be  had  to  placing  some  bound  to  the  extensive 
piratical  trade,  to  which  Swedish  educational 
works,  hand-books,  and  so  forth  are  particularly 
exposed  :  a  trade  which  points  to  an  already  fixea 
demand  for  works  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  Swedish 
Americans.  A  more  important  consideration  mean- 
while is  the  great  American  public,  whose  taste  for 
reading  and  habit  of  purchasing  books  can  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  any  other  civilised  nation. 
That  is  to  say,  these  prospects  of  a  sale  in  America 
are  to  be  weighed  against  the  burdensome  formali- 
ties, the  augmented  expenses,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  uncertain  protection  which  must  be  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  proposed  transaction. 

^^  Other  Countries. 

'*  The  stately  enumeration  of  the  other  countries 
which  have  preceded  us,  set  forth  in  Mr.  Stolberg^s 
letter,  does  not  signify  much.  In  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  foreigners 
can  at  once  claim  protection  for  their  works,  either 
without  any  conditions  at  all,  or  after  complying 
with  those  which  apply  equally  to  the  citizens  of 
the  country  itself  and  to  strangers.  These  States 
similarly  protect  the  subjects  of  the  United  States 
after  a  convention  has  been  made.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  then  only  to  issue  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  the  law  applies  to 
the  citizens  of  the  countries  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  has  decisively  declared  herself 
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in  faronr  of  the  conyentioD.  Bnt  this  was  brought 
about  not  without  sharp  protests  of  publishers  and 
an  ihors,  and  others  who  were  interested.  A  speaker 
in  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  declared  '  We  give 
bj  the  bushel  and  get  a  handful  in  return.'  And 
tiiis  protest  was  evoked  in  relation  to  the  interests 
of  musical  and  artistic  production  alone.  Such 
protests  have  by  no  means  desisted  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  con- 
vention came  into  force.  Pronouncements  are 
constantly  being  made  in  publishing  spheres  and 
in  Parliaments,  involving  requests  to  governments 
that  they  would  attempt  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  some  better  treatment  of 
foreigners,  some  treatment  more  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  civilisation,  if  necessary 
going  even  so  far  as  to  abrogate  the  present 
treaties.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  declared  in 
the  German  Reichstag  on  the  15th  of  last  January, 
that  *A11  that  stands  in  the  statute  amounts  to 
neither  a  protection  of  the  printing  trade  nor  of 
authors,  but  only  of  American  piracy.'  'Con- 
sidering the  active  engagements  respecting  intel- 
lectual property  into  which  we  have  entered  with 
the  United  States,  it  would  appear  that  we  might 
at  least  demand  this  much,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  protect  intellectual  property.' 
Similar  complaints  are  to  be  heard  also  from 
England,  France,  and  Italy. 

'*  An  Arrangement  should  he  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  Berne  Convention. 

"Nor  are  indications  wanting  that  a  more 
humanitarian  conception  is  beginning  to  make  its 
influence  felt  in  the  United  States  themselves. 
Literary  circles  within  the  country  have  been  for 
a  long  time  recommending  this.  And  American 
anthers  have  already  perceived  that  the  cheap  and 
reckless  provision  of  foreign  works  both  renders 
the  sale  of  their  own  productions  difScult,  and 
also  hinders  the  fmitfulness  of  home  literature. 
Even  in  the  book  manufacturing  trades  the  faith 
in  *  manufacturing  clauses '  and  in  the  unqualified 
blessing  of  a  restrictive  regulation  of  imports 
appears  to  be  on  the  wane.  It  has  been  found 
that  these  statutes  have  by  no  means  occasioned 
the  anticipated  flood  of  European  manuscripts  to 
inundate  American  printing  houses,  not  even  after 
the  alleviations  provided  in  1905.  The  new  sub- 
jects of  dispute  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  patching 
of  the  law  of  1891  are  beginning  to  have  the  result 
of  making  the  present  copyright  statutes  unpopular 
with  the  Americans  themselves.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  strange  that  voices  begin  to  be 
raised  asking  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  legislation. 
President  Roosevelt  has  himself  spoken  in  this 
sense  on  the  5th  of  December  last.    It  may  very 


likely  happen  that  before  long  some  such  revision 
may  be  made  in  a  modem  direction  ;  and  even 
such  an  one  as  may  render  easier  the  adhesion  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Berne  Convention. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  advan- 
tages which  Swedish  authors  are  to  receive  from 
the  proposed  arrangement  are  highly  problematical ; 
it  being  proposed  really  that  Sweden  shall  admit 
the  American  author  to  the  same  privileges  as  she 
allots  to  her  own  citizens,  for  the  sake  of  accepting 
in  exchange  the  ofier  of  a  dubious  protection.  As 
a  number  of  diflferent  countries  have  agreed  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Berne  Convention  (surrendering 
their  private  views),  it  appears  best  (and  indeed 
this  is  what  prudence  demands)  that  no  exceptional 
conventions  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing the  favour  of  even  so  great  a  power  as  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  contingent  advantages 
of  the  American  proposals  would  soon  be  over- 
weighed  by  the  disadvantages  of  not  having  some^ 
nnderstanaing  conclusively  framed  on  rational 
grounds,  and  such  as  would  assure  the  interests  of 
Sweden  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  Authors  Society  is  therefore  of  opinion 
that  there  is  for  the  present  no  reason  for  moving 
for  an  agreement  for  reciprocal  protection,  so  long 
as  no  actual  reciprocity  is  to  result." 


■  ♦  • 


THE  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  BOOKS. 


LIKE  a  good  many  other  things,  a  book  is  a^ 
little  difficult  to  define.  The  additional 
complication  of  a  distinction  between  a 
book  that  is  a  book  and  volumes  that  are  mere 
hiblia  abiblia  may  be  neglected.  We  have  here  to 
deal  only  with  the  book  in  its  material  aspect. 
And  still  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  what  a  book 
is.  In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  every- 
thing is  a  ''book,"  a  volume,  a  roll,  a  Pali 
manuscripD  on  palm  leaves  strung  together  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle,  a  broadside,  and  even  a 
print.  The  officials  will  say :  **  The  engraving 
yon  want  is  a  library  book,"  to  explain  that  it  is 
not  in  the  print  room.  This  seems  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  beyond  its  natural  meaning.. 
And  it  will  be  probably  agreed  that  a  sepulchral 
inscription  on  a  cippus  is  not  a  book,  nor  one  set 
up  in  commemoration  of  an  historical  incident 
(such  as  the  celebrated  Greek  inscription  at 
Thermopylae),  nor  a  Pompeiian^r^i^.  A  Baby- 
lonian legal  document  stamped  on  a  brick  may 
also  be  excluded,  and  a  choice  impi*ecation  scratched 
on  a  leaden  plaque,  or  even  such  memoranda  as^ 
may  be  written  on  a  wax  tablet,  or  on  a  pair  of 
tablets — a  dyptich  that  opena  like  a  book.  Here, 
however,  we  are  coming  very  near  to  the  **  book."' 
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For  if  the  tablets  become  numerous,  we  have 
reached  the  fomi  in  which  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature  were  probably  first  deposited  in 
the  temples.  And  thus,  the  interesting  questions 
suggest  themselves,  •*  What  was  the  first  book  ? 
And  who  wrote  it  ?  "  For  there  must  have  been  a 
day  when  some  man  for  the  first  time  set  down  on 
plaques  of  clay  or  stone  or  metal,  on  tablets  of 
wood  or  wax,  or  on  barker  skins,  connected  matter 
that  was  not  a  mere  memorandum,  not  a  single  lay, 
nor  isolated  prayer  or  curse  or  charm,  but  a  con- 
nected unity  of  some  sort  that  had  arrangement, 
some  length  (a  modest  one  no  doubt),  and  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  And,  whatsoever  it 
was,  that  was  the  first  "  book." 

Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  the 
actual  materials  and  form  of  this  first  book  may 
have  been,  those  of  the  oldest  extant  writings  that 
correspond  with  this  notion  of  a  book  are  the  early 
Babylonian  tablets  and  "cylinders."  The  "cylin- 
ders'* are  seldom  actually  cylindrical,  being  shaped 
rather  like  barrels,  or  presenting  a  number  of 
plane  sides.  The  cylinder  had  evident  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  The  number  of  its  faces,  on 
which  the  lines  ran,  as  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  was 
necessarily  limited.  But  it  had  the  advantage  of 
a  possibility  of  some  half-a-dozen  faces.  The 
tablet  had  only  two.  But  the  matter  might  be 
written  on  a  number  of  successive  tablets. 
Examples  of  this  occur,  and  then  the  book  consists 
of  a  number  of  plaques  of  stone  or  baked  clay, 
corresponding  exactly  to  pages.  Such  "  books " 
even  when  of  limited  extent  necessarily  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  space,  seeing  that  every  plaque  was  as 
thick  as  a  moderately  thick  volume.  But  in  the 
«ize  of  the  tablets  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
has  evidently  been  consulted.  They  are  not  too 
heavy  to  be  held  easily,  and  they  are  large  enough 
to  provide  a  respectable  "  page  "  of  matter  in  lines 
of  a  comfortable  length.  One  merit  they  had  that 
no  kind  oF  book  since  invented  has  possessed.  A 
fire  in  a  library  left  books  of  baked  earth  uninjured. 

From  them  to  the  rolled  papyrus  is  an  interval 
of  thousands  of  years.  But  among  remaining 
monuments  the  papyrus  comes  next,  for  of  early 
rolls  of  bark  or  skins  no  examples  have  survived. 
The  book  was  now  a  roll,  on  which  the  matter  was 
written  in  columns  whose  height  was  determined 
hj  the  width  of  the  material,  their  number  by  its 
length,  and  the  width  of  each  column  by  the  length 
of  a  line  not  inconvenient  to  read.  When  the 
material  was  hide  or  parchment,  pieces  of  which 
could  be  joined  together,  the  width  of  the  roll  (and 
the  corresponding  height  of  the  column)  might  be 
very  considerable,  and  the  length  (and  correspond- 
ing number  of  columns)  almost  what  any  one 
pleased.  Very  larg^  rolls  of  this  kind  are  still  in 
ceremonial  use  in  the  synagogues.    But  again,  the 


convenience  of  the  reader  was  consulted  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  and  the  "  volumen  "  was  neither 
heavy  nor  large.  Papyri  vary  considerably  in 
length,  from  three  feet  to  over  twenty,  but  the 
breadth,  which  determines  the  height  of  the 
column  is  generally  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot, 
more  or  less.  Papyrus  was  always  expensive  in 
Greece,  but  in  imperial  Roman  times  was  manu-  < 
factured  in  great  quantities.  **  Editions  de  luxe  " 
existed,  with  purple  backs  (the  writing  was  on  one 
side  only,  saving  in  exceptional  cases,  Juvenal's 
ridicule  of  which  will  be  remembered),  and  little, 
dainty,  fancy  volumes  were  also  made,  with  nicely 
pmoothed  edges,  rolled  on  rods  with  ornamented 
ends.  Book  I.  of  Martial's  epigrams  could  be 
bought  in  this  form  for  3«.  4J.,  (five  denarii).  In 
print  this  work  fills  39  octavo  pages. 

It  is  evident  that  the  book  formed  of  leaves 
fastened  together  at  the  back  was  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  roll  or  "  volumen."  The  roll  can 
be  transformed  into  leaves  in  two  different  manners, 
and  it  is  curious  that  one  of  these  was  adopted  in 
the  far  east  (China  and  Japan),  and  the  other  in 
the  west.  To  form  the  Chinese  book,  the  roll, 
without  being  cut,  is  folded  at  the  divisions  between 
the  columns,  or  groups  of  columns,  into  pleats  of 
which  the  alternative  folds  are  in  opposite  directions. 
This  brings  all  the  written  portions  into  pages 
facing  each  other,  whilst  the  unwritten  back  is 
within  the  fold.  The  front  edges  of  each  pair  of 
pages  of  course  remain  attached,  and  only  one  side 
of  the  paper  is  used.  It  is  necessary  then  only  to 
stitch  through  the  pages  near  the  back  to  bind  the 
book  This  method  of  making  up  a  book  may  be 
observed  in  almost  any  Chinese  or  Japanese  volume. 
In  the  west  the  other  plan  was  adopted,  the  roll 
being  cut  across  into  short  lengths.  The  lengths 
were  then  folded  so  as  to  form  a  pair  of  leaves,  at 
first  longer  than  they  were  high,  and  each  of  them 
containing  a  number  of  columns.  The  leaves  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  kept  luose.  Later  they  were 
made  up  into  booklets  of  four  sheets.  "  Codex 
Sinaiticus"  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  parchment  are  used,  has  pages 
considerably  wider  than  they  are  high,  each  of 
which  contains  four  columns.  The  inconvenience 
of  a  book  of  this  shape  (except  for  a  music  or  sketch 
book)  is  evident,  and  the  limitation  of  the  columns 
to  two  afforded  a  more  comfortable  page.  But  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  division  of  the  page 
into  columns  was  not  an  afterthought,  but  a 
survival  from  the  earlier  roll.  The  column  with 
its  short  lines  must  have  been  originally  suggested 
by  experience  of  the  labour  saved  the  eye,  to  which 
no  more  was  presented  than  could  be  focussed  at 
one  glance,  whilst  the  shortness  of  the  line  rendered 
more  easy  the  recognition  of  the  one  which  was  to 


follow  it. 
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From  the  date  of  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire  until  the  invention  of  printing,  the  size 
ana  weight  of  books  (which  were  painfully  few) 
presented  insuperable  difiBculties.  Papyrus  was  no 
longer  to  be  had,  and  paper,  apparently  first  made 
in  Europe  in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  was  for 
a  long  time  very  dear.  Tliis  implied  either  a 
return  to  the  primitive  bark  or  the  use  of  parch- 
ment and  vellum.  These  are  heavy,  and  as  written 
characters  are  on  the  whole  considerably  larger 
than  printed  ones,  one  only  of  two  things  was 
possible.  Either  the  contents  of  the  book  must  be 
very  small,  or  the  volume  bulky.  The  Gothic 
characters  are  extremely  compact  (a  fact  of  which 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  writing  a  few  words 
in  them),  and  the  scribes  used  a  number  of  familiar 
contractions,  and  in  this  way  some  space  was  saved. 
But  folios  and  thick  ones  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  reader  who  entertained  himself  with 
a"romaunt"  must  have  perused  it  at  a  desk  as 
laboriously  as  the  monk  studied  a  mighty  tome  of 
theology.  Some  of  the  church  books  were  enor- 
mous. But  this  was  a  form  of  economy,  the  aim 
being  to  make  it  possible  for  a  number  of  officials 
to  read  from  a  single  large  book  placed  on  a 
lectern  before  which  they  stood.  The  only  dainty 
volumes,  those  so  often  exquisitely  illuminated,  are 
little  devotional  booklets,  mostly  consisting  of 
"The  Little  Office,''  with  certain  additional 
prayers,  which  would  occupy  no  more  than  50  octavo 
pages. 

Printmg  also  began  with  large  books.  But  the 
story  of  its  origin  has  become  the  subject  of  such  tor- 
nadoes of  controversy  that  it  is  best  left  alone.  In 
any  case,  most  of  the  early  printed  books  are  such  as 
cannot  be  conveniently  held  in  the  hands.  Books, 
however,  were  not  only  at  once  much  cheaper,  but 
reading  also  changed  into  a  much  easier  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  reader's  preference  for  a  handy  book 
soon  made  itself  felt.  Yet  the  heavy  books  were 
in  great  repute,  and  people  existed  who  believed 
that  it  was  impossible  for  leanimg  to  be  found 
anywhere  except  in  a  folio.  But  the  "  Elzevirs  " 
(there  were  many  of  them,  and  their  publications 
date  from  1592  to  1G81)  proved  the  contrary, 
and  must  enjoy  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  printers  who  provided  the  public  with  a 
supply  of  excellent  12mo,  l6rao  and  24rao  editions. 

Here  was  what  looked  like  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  size  and  weight  of  books. 
And  it  was  a  solution  of  a  kind  for  a  time.  But 
by  no  means  all  the  difficulties  had  been  sur- 
mounted, and  least  of  all  the  difficulty  which  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of 
books,  which  the  art  of  printing  produced,  were  to 
beget.  The  actual  difficulties  are  these :  On  the 
one  hand  the  weight  of  a  book  that  can  be  con- 
veniently held  is  limited  ;  limited  also  are  the 


length  of  the  line  and  the  minuteness  of  the  type- 
that  can  be  read  with  comfort.  With  the  aid  of 
photogi'aphy,  it  would  now  be  easily  possible  ta 
print  the  Iliad  on  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  But 
a  microscope  would  be  needed  to  read  it.  Mean- 
while  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  books 
tends  perpetually  to  increase.  Not  only  is  the 
field  of  knowledge  enlarged,  but  the  reader  also 
asks  for  more.  Instead  of  a  book  of  Martial,  he 
wants  Martial's  works.  He  finds  it  even  a  con- 
venience to  have  a  "  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum  " 
in  a  single  volume.  But  the  limitations  of  a  book 
which  he  can  conveniently  hold,  and  of  type  that 
he  can  comfortably  read,  remain  unaltered.  Light 
pjiper  affords  some  aid,  and  very  thin  paper,  which 
enables  a  volume  of  the  same  bulk  to  contain  a 
very  much  larger  page-surface,  affords  more,  if  the 
paper  does  not  allow  the  type  on  the  next  page  "  to 
show  through."  In  this  way,  India  paper  very 
largely  increases  the  possible  contents  of  the  book. 
And  this  represents  the  extreme  limit  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  at  present  attained.  Anything 
much  larger  than  a  royal  octavo,  which  must  not 
be  too  thick,  is  not  comfortably  held  in  the  hands  ; 
and  the  man  who  desires  to  carry  a  book  in  his 
pocket  will  ask  for  a  small  octavo  or  a  duodecimo, 
and  further  demand  that  it  shall  not  be  too  thick. 
In  both  cases  nonpareil  types  are  the  smallest  that 
can  be  read  with  comfort,  and  many  people 
will  protest  against  anything  less  than  minion. 
Whether  the  proportions  given  to  the  size  and 
solidity  of  the  characters  is  the  best  possible  seems 
very  doubtful.  Some  of  the  taller  foreign  types 
seem  easier  to  read  than  the  normal  English  ones. 
But  this  is  a  question  that  will  probably  involve 
controversies  with  the  printing  trade — and  when 
the  tradesman  gets  his  feathers  up,  common  sense 
(at  least  in  England)  has  to  surrender.  The 
division  of  the  single  work  into  volumes  is  often 
inevitable,  and  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its 
evident  advantages.  To  the  man  who  is  not  read- 
ing studiously,  the  division  into  volumes  is  no 
inconvenience.  To  the  student  the  necessity  of 
referring  from  one  volume  to  another  often  means 
a  real  hindrance.  There  are  few  things  more 
terrible  than  a  lexicon  in  several  volumes.  But 
there  are  many  whose  contents  could  not  by  any 
ingenuity  be  compressed  into  one. 

The  only  aims  of  an  edition  de  luxe,  in  which  the 
book  is  purposely  made  larger  than  it  need  be,, 
appear  to  be  publishers'  profits  and  the  easy  grati- 
fication of  tne  vanity  of  the  persons  who  can 
afford  to  buy  these  monstrosities.  They  are  booka 
to  be  sold,  not  to  be  read.  Nor  is  the  case  of 
miniature  works,  which  will  go  into  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  much  better.  Most  of  these  are  merely 
to}S.  Some  of  Pickering's  editions,  a  little  larger 
than  ihiF,  nie  exquisite.    "Qninti  Horatii  Flacci 
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Opera  Omnia,  Paris,  Santelet,  1828  ;  2^  in.  by  If 
jn.  by  iV  in.  suggests  delicious  dreams  of  never 
being  unaccompanied  by  this  genial  poet;  but 
reading  the  book  means  courting  blindness.  "  La 
Divina  Commedia,"  Firenze,  Barbera,  1899,  is  of 
the  same  height  and  width,  but  only  half-inch  thick 
when  bound.  It  is  on  thinner  paper,  and  printed 
in  type  that  makes  reading  just  possible.  And 
there  is  an  edition  of  "Johnson's  Dictionary" 
(published  as  an  advertisement  by  a  firm  that  shall 
not  be  named),  measuring  l-j^  >"•  by  \i  in.  by  J  in., 
which  is  considerately  sold  in  a  case  whose  side  is  a 
magnifying  glass.  The  volume  provided  with  a 
microscope  with  which  to  read  it  appears  to 
represent  the  utmost  limit  of  minuteness. 


>  ♦  • 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT.* 

— I  #  I — 

THE  title  of  Mr.  Macgillivray's  book,  we  must 
confess,  aroused  some  apprehension,  but  we 
were  relieved  on  reading  the  preface. 

The  author  in  all  modesty  states :  **  I  was  asked 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  clear,  com- 
plete and  accurate  statement  of  the  Law  of  Copy- 
right within  the  compass  of  sixty-four  octavo  pages. 
I  replied  that  to  be  clear  was  difficult,  that  accuracy 
in  aealing  wiih  copyright  can  only  be  used  in  a 
relative  sense,  and  that  a  complete  statement  of 
the  law  on  any  subject  is  always  impossible.  Sub- 
ject, however,  to  that  explanation  I  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  task.'*  And  again,  "  If  it  is  to  be 
of  any  use  to  the  legislator  of  the  future  he  must 
use  it  as  a  warning  of  what  to  avoid  and  not  as  a 
guide  to  follow." 

The  book  starts  with  two  very  interesting  and 
useful  lists;  first,  a  table  of  statutes  and  treaties,  and 
secondly,  a  table  of  cases.  By  the  aid  of  these  two 
those  who  desire  further  information  will  know 
where  to  find  it. 

The  book  ends  with  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Act,  1862.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Berne  Convention  was  not  also  added,  but  perhaps 
space  would  not  admit.  As  it  is  hoped  the  United 
States  Act  will  be  altered  shortly,  the  omission  of 
this  Act  was  wise. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book,  pages  1  to  72, 
<x>ntains  the  digest.  This  is — if  all  the  limitations 
are  taken  into  consideration — a  careful  and  scholarly 
piece  of  work.  No  doubt,  nothing  has  been  omitted 
except  after  deliberate  and  minute  study,  and  it  is 
certain  that  everything  that  has  been  included  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit.    The  author's 

•  "A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Copyrij^ht,"  by  E.  J.  Macgilli- 
vray,  published  by  Butterworth  &  Co. 


interpretation  of  the  judgment  dealing  with  un- 
published works  in  **  Macmillan  v.  Dent "  is 
satisfactory  to  all  those  who  may  have  written 
incriminating  letters.  But  the  judgment  itself 
hardly  settled  the  point  so  decisively. 

The  Fine  Arts  Act  is  no  doubt  the  worst  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  been  drafted  either  to 
distract  the  author  or  to  benefit  the  lawyer. 

After  this,  and  at  no  long  distance  behind,  comes, 
no  doubts  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  of  1842. 

It  is  dangerous  for  anyone  to  express  a  final 
opinion  on  any  point  therein  contained.  "  Tot 
homines  quot  senimtuB,^'*  but  why  does  the  digester 
state  (p.  14)  "that  the  author  of  a  contribution 
to  a  periodical  work  or  his  assignee  or  personal 
representative  acquires  a  separate  copyright  in  his 
contribution  "  after  twenty-eight  years. 

We  have  read  through  the  section  carefully  and 
on  several  occasions,  as  the  same  statement  was  made 
in  Mr.  Macgillivray's  larger  work :  "  the  right  of 
publishing  the  same  in  se)>arate  form  "  reverts  to  the 
author,  but  the  ownership  of  the  right  of  publica- 
tion is  vastly  different  from  the  ownership  of  the 
copyright.  If  the  digester's  statement  is  correct 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  is  redundunt.  But  let  the  question  go  by. 
The  larger  question  is  after  all  of  greater  import- 
ance whether  the  work  is  done  well  or  ill.  That  it 
is  done  well  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  shows  a  great  knowledge  and  meticulous  study  is 
apparent.  Such  a  book  must  necessarily  contain 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  No  one  who  has 
not  attempted  to  be  concise  can  realise  the  amount 
of  work  wliich,  after  all,  cannot  be  judged  by  the 
size  of  the  book  or  the  number  of  its  pages. 

Whether  the  eflbrt  is  well  directed  ;  whether  such 
a  book  will  be  of  real  value,  except  as  "memory 
guide"  to   those   who  nlready  know,  is  another 

Question,  but  every  effort  to  explain,  either  by  a 
igest  or  by  an  elaborate  treatise,  must  bring 
gratitude  to  those  who  deal  with  the  labyrinth  of  a 
peculiarly  labyrinthine  bubject. 

Q.  H.  T. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BERNE 
CONVENTION.* 


rpiHE  name  of  Professor  Eothlisberger  alone 
I       will  suffice  to  recommend  anything  that  he 
writes  on  the  subject  of  international  copy- 
right.   Few  jurists,  if  any,  have  an  equal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  equally  competent  to  deal 

•  "  Die  Bemer  Uebereinkunft  zum  Schutze  von  Werken 
der  Literatur  und  Kunst  und  die  Zusatzabkoramen." 
Geschichtlich  und  rechtlich  beleuchtet  und  kommentiert 
von  Prof.  Ernst  Rothlibberger.  Bern.  A.  Francke.  1906. 
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^th  its  history  and  significance,  or  so  capable  of 
formlD^  jast  and  practical  views  respecting  its 
desirable  and  possible  future  developments.  A 
commentary  on  the  Berne  Convention  from  his 
pen  will,  therefore,  immediately  awaken  anticipa- 
tions of  a  contribution  of  no  ordinary  importance 
*o  the  literature  of  international  copyright.  The 
ihighest  anticipations  will  not  be. disappointed.  In 
'this  commentary  Professor  Rothlisberger  has  com- 
7)il6d  an  historical  and  exegetic  treatise  on  the 
IBeme  Convention  fuller  by  far  than  any  that  has 
previously  appeared,  and  one  based  upon  views  so 
broadly  conceived  that  the  work  will  interest  many 
-who  have  no  concern  with  lejral  technicalities. 

The  opening  treatise  is  dedicated  to  the  history 
■of  the  Convention.     This  is  sketched  from  the 
•date  of  the  earliest  suggestion  of   international 
•copyright  to  that  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  Berne 
<!onvention  (Paris,   9th  December,   1897).    The 
:8tory  is  in  one  sense  a  short  one,  for  international 
•copyright  in  any  form  is  a  very  modern  idea.     But 
it  is  graphicidly  set  forth,  and  at  once  brings  into 
relief  the  difficulties — by  far  greater  than  they  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be — which  beset  any  kind  of 
international  law.     By  no  means  the  least  of  these 
are    the    diversities    of   legislation    in    different 
countries,  and  the  extremely  imperfect,  antiquated, 
and  illogical  character  of  some  of  the  various 
statutes.     To  the  last  category  certainly  belong 
the  copyright  laws  of  England.     In  this  historical 
sketch  will  be  found  the  reasons  why  the  terms  of 
the  Berne  Convention  are  what  they  are,  instead  of 
being  what  anyone  desirous  of  a  perfect  inter- 
national agreement  might  reasonably  desire  them 
to  be.    And  this  part  of  the  work  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  anyone  desirous  of  realising  what  is 
in  the  present  position  of  affiairs  possible  and  what 
is  not.    When  the  part  played  by  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  of  legislators,  and  the  old-womanish 
attachment  of  lawyers  to  anything  to  which  they 
happen  to  be  accustomed,  are  realised  as  they  are 
here  unfolded,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  Conven- 
tion has  its  weak  points,  but  where  the  patience 
lias  been  found,  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  unreasonable 
opposition,  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  at  all. 

Having  concluded  the  purely  historical  record, 
Professor  Kothlisberger  proceeds  to  a  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Convention. 
In  practice  the  simple  maxim  "  suum  cuique  "  very 
«oon  becomes  entangled  in  countless  complications. 
"These  are  intensified  by  the  various  sources  of 
i^al  rights  in  different  countries,  and  ultimately 
further  modified  by  diversities  of  concept  of  the 
first  principles  of  justice.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
•difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
fondamental  notion  of  a  right  regarded  by  different 
legislatures  from  opposite  points  of  view.  Professor 
^thlisberger's  handling  of  these  complex  problems 


is  lucid  ;  to  make  it  easy  would  have  been  impos- 
sible And  he  again  brings  clearly  into  view  at 
least  how  the  case  at  present  stands. 

It  is  after  having  determined  these  preliminary 
questions  that  he  enters  upon  the  commentary  on 
the  Berne  Convention.  The  articles,  taken  one  by 
one,  are  here  discussed  both  historically  and 
analytically  with  a  fulness  that  gives  evidence  of 
an  enormous  erudition.  Nothing  bearing  upon 
international  relations  or  upon  national  statutes  is 
overlooked,  no  detail  is  left  unconsidered.  Nor 
whilst  treating  of  tlie  positions  as  they  at  present 
exist,  has  the  author  in  any  case  omitted  to  point 
out  the  lines  of  possible  and  desirable  future 
developments.  To  legists  this  commentary  will 
be  invaluable.  To  amateurs  who  flatter  themselves 
that  they  understand  the  Berne  Convention,  or 
have  been  amusing  themselves  with  thinking  that 
they  could  improve  it,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
a  perusal  of  a  few  pages  taken  anywhere  in  this 
commentary  as  a  certain  antidote  for  presumptuous 
views  respecting  their  own  competence  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties  involved. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  the  concluding  section  on  "The  Berne 
Convention  in  the  Present  and  the  Future."  Pro- 
fessor Kothlisberger  regards  the  possibilities  of 
future  developments  as  distinctly  limited.  And, 
whilst  wishing  that  wider  hopes  were  possible,  we 
shall  not  venture  to  differ  from  the  conclusions 
reached  by  an  authority  so  fully  informed.  The 
author  is  good  enough  to  speak  of  the  "  loyalty  " 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  Convention.  For  our  own 
part  we  could  wish  that  our  statutes  could  be 
reformed  in  some  manner  that  would  render  possible 
a  more  complete  agreement — particularly  as  regards 
the  question  of  the  duration  of  copyright — with 
more  advanced  provisions. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  book 
contains  the  text  of  the  Bbrne  Convention  in 
both  French  and  German.  The  French  is  the 
authoritative  text,  but  the  German  is  now  of  equal 
authority  with  it.  All  other  translations  are 
merely  translations,  and  have  no  actual  validity. 

Professor  Rothlisberger's  book  will  be  absolutely 
indispensable  for  everyone  concerned  with  inter- 
national copyright.  It  appears  at  a  date  convenient 
for  all  who  will  be  interested  in  the  next  revision 
of  the  Berne  Convention  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  should  consider  himself  competent  to  form 
any  opinion  respecting  the  lines  which  that  revision 
should  take  who  has  not  made  himself  master  of 
what  Professor  Kothlisberger  has  written. 
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TUB   AUTHOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

»    »    » 

"Copyright  in  Titles." 

Sir, — May  I  ask  space  .  in  your  colnmns 
for  a  few  remarks  on  what  constitutes  a  great 
injustice  to  authors.  Two  years  ago  I  published  a 
6«.  book  under  the  title  of  "The  Silent  Woman." 
Previously  to  its  publication  I  serialised  it  in  a 
well-known  London  ladies'  paper,  as  well  as  in  the 
provincial  Press.  In  due  course  the  book  will  be 
issued  in  my  8«.  6^.  uniform  series  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  as  well  as  in  a  M.  popular  edition. 
The  story  was  largely  advertised  and  reviewed,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  escaped  ordinary  notice. 
Yet,  despite  these  facts,  I  saw  my  title  used  and 
advertised  in  a  publication  of  Harmsworths'  for  a 
serial  running  in  one  of  their  penny  weekly 
journals.  I  at  once  wrote  to  the  editor,  explaining 
the  before-mentioned  facts.  He  replied  that  there 
was  no  copyright  in  titles,  and  refused  to  alter  it. 
I  then  wrote  to  the  Society  of  Authors,  who  also 
state  that  there  is  no  absolute  copyright  in  a  title, 
but  there  is  right  of  p^operft/,  and  if  one  can 
prove  loss  or  damage  by  another  person's  use  of  it 
one  has  a  claim  against  the  user  ! 

Butif  the  book  is  theauthor's  property,  surely  the 
title,  which  really  constitutes  the  ex^lsling  form  of 
the  book  and  is  its  exponent  to  the  public,  should 
also  belong  to  the  author.  The  fact  of  its  being  a 
portion  of  his  or  her  public  work  should  include  it 
in  legal  rights  with  the  work  published.  To  prove 
damage  or  loss  is  a  difficult  matter,  entailing  also 
the  publication  of  agreements  and  statements.  The 
damage  announces  itself,  I  should  say,  in  the  appro- 
priating of  what  is  another's,  and  the  consequent 
vexation  and  confusion  caused  by  such  an  action. 
Cannot  Miss  CorelH  preserve  her  right  to  '*  God's 
Good  Man "  ?  Can  Hall  Caine  lay  no  claim 
to  "The  Christian,"  or  John  Strange  Winter 
to  her  well-known  "  Beetle's  Baby  ? "  Have 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  or  Miss  Braddon,  or 
Wilkie  Collins  no  right  to  hold  their  celebrated 
titles  as  their  own  if  some  penny  journal  or 
provincial  serialist  chooses  to  steal  them  ?  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  law  of  copyright  was 
corely  in  need  of  revision,  and  it  behoves  all 
authors  to  combine  and  insist  upon  such  a  revision 
of  that  law  as  would  keep  their  property  in  their 
own  hands.  For  a  successful  title  is  half  the  suc- 
cess of  a  book,  and  when — as  in  my  case — the 
author  writes  the  story  to  the  title,  it  is  a  double 
annoyance  and  a  double  wrong  to  have  it  coolly 
adopted  by  some  one  else  and  to  find  there  is  no 
redress.  Also — as  if  in  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment that  authors  have  no  claim  to  their  titles — 
how  is  it  that  publishers  frequently  have  to  alter 


them  at  the  last  moment  owing  to  a  discovery  of 
prior  use  ?  In  fact,  I  was  informed  that  priority 
did  give  an  author  claim  to  a  title,  and  no  one  else- 
could  take  it  again.  Otherwise  the  complica- 
tions would  be  endless,  and  no  one  would  know 
to  whom  a  book  belonged.  The  general  public 
can  usually  only  retain  one  fact  about  a  book, 
and  that  is  more  often  the  title  than  the 
author.  I  have  already  been  asked  why  I  am 
running  my  Derbyshire  story  in  a  penny  weekly  of 
no  great  literary  pretensions,  and  have  to  say  the 
story  is  not  mine,  thoujih  the  title  is,  and  belongs 
to  a  very  popular  book.  But  surely  it  is  time 
some  steps  were  taken  to  amend  this  veiy  serious 
wrong.  It  affects  all  authors,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  A  title  should  be  as  much  part  of  the 
copyright  of  a  book  as  its  contents.  That  it  is  not 
so  is  one  of  those  foolish  errors  of  law-making  so 
peculiarly  British  and  so  curiously  one-sided.  If 
our  legislators  were  authors  themselves  they  would 
probably  bestir  themselves  to  safeguard  their  rights. 
But  surely  the  whole  body  of  authors  ought  to^ 
combine  against  such  rank  injustice,  and  claim  legal 
rights  in  their  titles  as  well  as  in  their  books. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

"  Rita  " 

(Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys). 


Since  the  Press  gave  generous  attention  to- 
my  complaint  I  have  been  informed  that  Ben 
Jonson  had  used  the  "  Silent  Woman  "  as  title 
of  a  comedy,  therefore  I  was  not  first  in  the  field. 
But  a  comedy  is  not  a  book,  and  three  hundred 
years  is  long  enough  for  copyright  of  even  an 
Elizabethan  stage  play.  Further,  I  have  been  told 
that  Edmund  Yates  had  used  that  same  title. 
To  I  hat  I  can  only  reply  that  my  publishers  made 
the  usual  research  and  failed  to  inform  me  of 
any  such  prior  right.  Had  I  known,  I  would 
have  changed  mine.  What  I  chiefly  complain  of 
is  the  refusal  of  the  editor  of  this  penny  weekly 
to  alter  the  name  of  his  serial  when  informed  of 
its  recent  (and  present^  existing  serial  and  book 
rights.  As  a  rule  puolishera  and  authors  have 
the  courtesy  to  alter  a  duplicated  title  when  the- 
fact  is  brought  to  their  notice.  But  this  was  an 
exceptional  instance,  and  the  ob>tinaey  and  dis- 
courtesy of  the  refusal  induced  me  to  make  the 
matter  public. 

Would  it  be  possible  through  The  Author  to- 
persuade  modern  writers  to  try  for  some  improve* 
ment  in  the  copyright  law  ? 

^    K.  L.  j;. 
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A  Contributor  to  th4  leading  magoMines  kindly  allows  us  to 
reproduce  the  following, 

Deab  Mr,  Magnus,— Many  thanks  for  yours  of 
yesterdayi  which  quite  shows  me  the  fallacy  of  a  remark 
so  often  made  about  Literary  Agencies — that  although 
they  often  exert  all  their  influence  to  assist  new  clients, 
their  interest  in,  and  consequently  their  use  to,  the 
ordinary  writer  .quickly  abates  I 

I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  all  you  did  for  me 
at  the  beginning  of  my  literary  career,  and  now-a-days  I 
often  quote  you  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
Agent,  viz. — a  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend. 

With  kind  regards  and  again  many  thanks, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  autnors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


THE  PENSION   FUND  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 


The  Committee's  Decision,  1906. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  have  reported  to  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  declare  another  pension. 
The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion, unofficially,  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  urgent  case  within  the  member's  personal 
knowledge. 

Information  of  such  cases,  which  should  be  as 
full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  will 
receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  the  first  pen- 
sioner of  the  Society,  leaves  free  her  pension  of 
£60  per  annum,  and  a  sum  of  £800  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pension  Fund.  This  sum  was 
handed  to  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  by  Mr.  Balfour,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  held  under 
certain  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  Mi-s.  Riddell,  and 
then  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society.    These  trusts  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  original  trustees  purchased  £228  of  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  Railway  4  per  cent.  Pre- 
ference Stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund  have  now  accepted  the  amount  which  has 
been  transferred  in  their  names,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  of  stocks  printed  below. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  ot  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6^.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2^.,  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
onh. 

All  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 

Vol.  XVII. 


Investments  of  the  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  met  at  the 
Society's  Offices,  March  5th,  1906,  and  having  gone 
carefully  into  the  accounts  of  the  fund,  decided 
to  invest  a  further  sum.  They  have  now  pur- 
chased £200  Cape  of  Good  Hope  8^  per  cent. 
Inscribed  Stock,  bringing  the  investments  of  the 
fund  to  the  figures  set  out  below. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  stock ;   the 
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money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the  current 
price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% ^1000    0    0 

Local  Ix)ans  500    0    0 

Victorian  GoYernment  8  %  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    « 

London  and  North  Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian  Government  Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3i%  Inscribed 

Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

Total   £2,871     9     2 


Subscriptions^  1906. 

April  12,  Pryor,  Francis 
June  15,  Cuming,  E.  W.  D. . 
tFune  15,  Skrine,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
July      ,  Brend,  C.  Cunninghame 
Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie 
.  Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 
Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud 

Donations,  1906. 

April  15,  Caine,  William    . 

April  15,  Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A. . 

June  12,  Oliphant,  Captain  Blair 

June  12,  B,  S.  G. 

June  16,  Behnke,  Miss  Kate  E.  . 

June  28,  G.  W.  Caldicott   . 

June  30,  Grierson,  G.  A.    . 

July  4,  Hankin,  St.  John  . 

July  14,  Nisbet,  Dr.  J. 

Sept.  17,  Tuite,  Hugh 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddell  Fund   . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 


£  8.  d. 


2  2 
1  1 
0  10 
0  5 
0  10 
0  10 
0    5 


1  1 
0  15 
3  0 
5     0 

0  5 

1  1 

0  19 

1  1 
1  1 
0  10 


•  »   • 


COMMITTEE    NOTES. 


800    0    0 
0  10    6 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
society,  since  the  vacation,  took  place  at 
the  office,  89,  Old  Queen  Street,  on  Monday, 
October  1st 

After  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  had 
been  signed,  the  members  and  associates  were 
elected.  The  committee  had  much  pleasure  in 
electing  forty-seven  in  all.  This,  added  to  the 
number  already  elected  during  the  present  year, 
brings  the  total  up  to  177. 


The  first  question  afier  the  election  was  the 
appointment  of  a  member,  on  the  committee's 
nomination,  to  the  Pension  Fund  Committee,  owing 
to  the  vacancy  which  occurred  recently,  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Craigie.  As  members  of  the 
society  may  know,  the  Pension  Fund  Committee 
is  formed  by  three  members  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  three  chosen  by  the  Society, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  ex  officio. 
The  committee  nominated  Mr.  Anstey  Guthrie  to 
the  post,  and  he  has  accepted  the  office.  A  vacancy 
which  occurred  on  the  council  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  those  disputes 
which  had  arisen  during  the  vacation.  The  com- 
mittee had  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  taken  into  court  at  the  society's  expense. 

The  first  was  a  dispute  about  the  remuneration 
one  of  the  members  had  received  for  a  contribution 
to  a  well-known  paper.  The  member  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  amount.  The  committee,  after 
consideration,  found  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
the  member's  view  of  the  case. 

The  second  dealt  with  the  detention  of  MSS.  by 
a  publisher.  The  details  of  this  case  were  rather 
complicated,  but  the  committee  decided  to  do  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  assist  the  member,  by 
placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 
solicitors  to  carry  into  court  if  necessary.  Next 
followed  a  question  of  non-payment  of  money  by 
an  American  firm  to  one  of  the  members  for  work 
done.  The  London  solicitors  of  the  society  advised 
that  the  case  was  a  good  one,  and  in  consequence, 
the  committee  determined  to  send  the  papers  to 
the  lawyer  of  the  society  in  the  United  States, 
with  instructions  to  settle  the  matter  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  next  case  referred  to  an  infringement  of 
copyright.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  their  solicitors, 
the  committee  were  unable  to  take  this  matter 
further. 

Another  somewhat  difficult  question  of  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  was  discussed,  and  the  committee 
approved  the  action  taken  by  the  chairman  during 
the  vacation,  in  obtaining  counsers  opinion.  This 
has  not  yet  been  given,  but  the  committee  will 
consider  the  whole  matter  if  the  opinion  supports 
the  contention  of  the  member  concerned.  In 
another  case  where  counsel's  opinion  was  taken 
on  the  chairman's  authority,  during  the  vacation, 
the  opinion  was  read  to  the  committee,  who  decided 
to  take  action. 

A  simple  case  of  non-payment  of  a  member  for 
work  done  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitors 
to  settle. 

One  of  the  cases  taken  up  by  the  society,  on  the 
instructions  of  the  committee  at  their  meeting  in 
July,  ended  in  the  soci^^.^cgi^er^^^j^dp^to 
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Miss  E.  M.  Sjmonds^  one  of  its  members.  Miss 
SjmoDds  was  kind  enough  to  send  a  donation  of 
£10  to  be  applied  to  any  fund  which  the  committee 
might  select.  The  committee  passed  a  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  to  Miss  Svraonds  for  her  generosity  in 
recognising  the  wort  the  society  had  been  able  to 
do  for  her,  and  decided  to  place  the  sum  to  the 
credit  of  the  capital  account  of  the  society. 

The  secretary  reported  that  a  sum  of  over  £100 
was  lying  to  the  credit  of  this  account,  and  the 
committee  authorised  the  investment  of  £120  in 
the  purchase  of  consols. 

Dramatic  Sub-Committee. 

This  committee  bad  adjourned  the  meeting 
which  it  held  before  the  vacation,  in  order  to 
give  the  secretary  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
Articles  of  Association  and  Agreements  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Auteurs  et  Compositeurs  Dramatiq^ues. 
The  secretary  obtained  these  during  the  vacation; 
they  were  translated  and  placed  before  the 
committee  for  their  consideration. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  at  the  society*8 
offices  on  Friday,  October  12th,  the  committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  draft  a  pattern  form  of 
agreement.  This  would  be  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  society  who  are  dramatists 
would  then,  when  entering  into  contracts  with  a 
manager  for  the  sale  of  their  licence  to  perform^ 
have  some  reliable  form  of  contract  to  present. 

The  committee  also  took  into  consiaeration  the 
question  of  fees  resulting  from  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  better  terms 
for  those  who  are  members  of  the  society. 

Copyright  Sub-Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Copyright  Sub-Committee  was 
held  at  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W.,  on  Monday, 
October  15th,  at  four  o'clock,  to  consider  the  Copy- 
right Bill  now  before  the  [Jnited  States  Senate. 
The  committee  had  already  given  the  matter  their 
careful  consideration,  and  had  utilised  a  digest 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  order  of 
the  general  committee  during  the  vacation.  The 
digest,  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  barrister, 
indicated  the  various  differences  between  the  new 
Bill  and  the  old  Act,  and  various  general  comments 
on  the  draaghtsmanship. 

After  further  consideration  the  committee 
decided  to  send  a  letter  in  general  terms  to  the 
Registrar  of  Copyright  in  the  IJnited  States, 
expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the  advance  made 
in  the  present  Bill,  but  their  regret  that  the  United 
States  nad  still  found  itself  unable  to  accept  the 
principle  adopted  by  all  the  countries  members  of 
the  Berne  Convention,  by  cutting  out  the  manufac- 
turing clauses.    This  letter  was  submitted  to  the 


general  committee,  and  in   due  course    will   be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States. 

Pension  Fund  Committee. 

On  Friday,  October  12th,  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  met  in  order  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  fund  now  that  the  pension  allotted  to  Mrs. 
Riddell  has  lapsed.  The  result  of  the  meeting  is 
indicated  under  the  heading  "  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society."  A  slight  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  committee's  notice,  and  £228  worth  of  Glasgow 
and  South-Western  Railway  stock  has  been  added 
to  the  investments  held  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Pension  Fund. 
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ART. 

The  Early  Work  op  Raphael.  By  Julia  Cart- 
wright.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  218  pp.  (Minia- 
ture Portfolio  Monographs).     6  x  4\.    Seeley.    2s.  n. 

Selected  Drawings  from  Old  Masters  in  the  Uni- 
versity Galleries  and  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Chosen  and  described  by  Sidney 
CoLviN.  PartV.  Containing  20  Drawings.  22}  x  16 J 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    London  :  Frowde.     £3  Ss,  n. 

Oxford  Union  Society.  The  Story  of  the  Painting  of 
the  Pictures  on  the  Walls  and  the  Decorations  on  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Old  Debating  Hall  (now  the  Library)  in 
the  years  1857—8—9.  By  W.  HoLMAN  Hunt.  15  x  lU 
Frowde.    10^.  Gd.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1825-1901.    By 

W.    H.  HuTTON,   B.D.    9   X  5f.    261  pp.    Constable. 

6*.  n. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irv^ing.  By  Brasi 

Stoker.    Two  Vols.    9  x  5J.    372  and  380  pp.     Heine- 

mann.    25*.  n. 
Some  Reminiscences  op  William  Michael  Rossetti. 

Two  Vols.  9x5|.  578  pp.  Brown  Langham.  £2  2^.  n. 
The    First    Gentleman    in    Europe.      By    Lewis 

Melville.     Two  Vols.    9    x    5J.    334  and  327  pp. 

Hutchinson.    24*.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

By  J.  Finnemore.    8    x   5J. 


By  E.  M.  Green.     6    x   4}. 


6   X   4J.    31  pp. 
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Jack  Haydon's  Quest. 

351  pp.     Black.     5*. 
A  Wandering  Prince. 

29  pp.    S.P.C.K.    2d, 
Rogers  Battle.    By  E.  M.  Green. 

S.P.C.K.    2d. 
Frank  Brown,  Sea  Apprentice.    By  P.  T.  Bullen 

F.R.G.S.     7f  X  SJ.    347  pp.    Nisbet.     6*. 
The  Fortunes  OF  J UNiA.    By  M.  Bramston.    7^  x  6. 

159  pp.    S.P.C.K.    1*.  6(f. 
Billy  Mouse.    By  Major  Arthur  Layard.    With  20 

Coloured  Pictures.    James  Nisbet.     1*.  6d.  cloth.    1#.  n. 

in  Picture  Boards. 
The  Empire's  Children.    By  J.  Finnemore.    7i  x  6. 

288  pp.     Chambers.    2s.  (yd. 
The  Railway  Children.    By  E.  Nesbit.    8 J    x   5f. 

309  pp.    Wells  Gardner.     6#. 
The  Story  of  the  Amulet.    By  E.  Nesbit.    8x5. 

374  pp.     Fisher  Unwin.    6*. 
AUN*T  Patty's  Paying  Guests.    By  Eglanton  Thorne. 

8  X  5J.    254  pp.     Religious  Tract  Society.    2«. 
Foray  and   Fight.    By  J.    Finnemore.    7^    x    5J. 

315  pp.    Chambers.    3^.  6d. 
The  Boys  of  Brierly  Grange.    Bv  Fred  Whishaw. 

7J  x  5i.    316  pp.    Chambers.    3#.  6<f. 
The    Boy   Tramp.    By  T.  Cobb.    7^    x    5.     248  pp. 

Wells  Gardner.    2f.  Qd. 
The  Competitors.    A  Tale  of  Upton  House  School.    By 
7J   X  5^.    208  pp.    Wells  Gardner. 


Fred  Whishaw. 
2x. 
The  Men  of  the 

7i  X  5.     488  pp. 


Backwoods.    By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 
Griffith  Farren.    2*.         ^^T^ 
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ECONOMICS. 

The  British  Trade  Year-Book,  1906.  By  J.  Holt 
Schooling.  Second  Year  of  Issue.  10  x  <j*|.  3S4  pp. 
Murray.     10*.  6</.  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  By  Charles  Dickens 
(English  School  Texts).  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse, 
Litt.  D.    6i  X  4J.     115  pp.     Blackie.    dd. 

FICTION. 

Burnt  Spices.    By  L.  S.  Gibson.    7}  x  5.    350  pp. 

Chatto  and  Windus.    6«. 
Diana  and  Destiny.    By  Charles  Garvice.    7f  x  5. 

304  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6.v. 
The  matrimonial  Lottery.    By  Charlotte  O'Conor 

Eccles.     7J  X  .5.    299  pp.    Nash.    6?. 
Love  Letters  That  Causkd  a  Divorce.     Bv  May 

Aldington.    7|  x  5.    175  pp.    Sisleys.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Puck  of  Poor's  Hill.    By  Uudyard  Kiplixq.   8  x  SJ. 

306  pp.     Macmillan.    6*. 
The  First  Claim.    By  M.  Hamilton.    7}  x  5.    315  pp. 

Methuen.    Gj». 
In  Green   Fields.    By  Oswald    Crawfurd,  C.M.G. 

7J  X  5.    312  pp.    Chapman  and  Hall.    6*. 
The  White  Plumes  of  Navarre  :  A  Romance  of  the 

Wars  op  Religion.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    8  x  5J. 

347  pp.     Religious  Tract  Society.    6*. 
The  Incomplete  Amorist.    By  E.  Nesbit.    7^   x   5. 

311  pp.    Constable.    6*. 
£oPHY  of  Kravonia.    By  Anthony  Hope.     7|  x  5. 

398  pp.     Arrowsmith.     6*. 
^*  Running  Horse  "  Inn.    ByA.T.SHEPPARD.    7|  x  5J. 

416  pp.     Macmillan.    6^. 
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7J  x  5.    304  pp.     Nash.    6*. 
Friar's   Lantern.     By   G.  G.    Coulton.     7J    x    6. 

255  pp.    J.  Clarke.    3*.  6d,  n. 
The  Avenging  Hour.    By  fl.  F.  Prevost-Battersby. 

8x5.    347  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*. 
Saba  Macdonald.    By  Rita.    8x5.    580  pp.    Hurst 

and  Blackett.     6*. 
The  Illustrious  O'Hagan.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

8  x  b\,    319  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.     0*. 
The  Basket  of  Fate.    By  Sidney  Pickering.    7|  x  5. 
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301  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6*. 
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Paul.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    7}  x  5.   321  pp.    Heinemann. 
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Eighteenth  Century  Legend.    By  Vernon  Lee.   5^  x  3^. 
77  pp.    Grant  Richards.    6d.  n. 
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History  of  India.     By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E.     2  Vols. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    9x6.    330  and  359  pp. 

Edinburgh  :  Grant.     12j».  6d.  n. 
Court  Life  in  the  Dutch  Republic  1638— 1689.    By 

THE  Baroness  Suzette  van  Luylen  van  Nyevblt. 
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LAW. 
The   Austinian   Theory  of  Law.    By   W.   Jethro 
Brown,  Professor  of  Comparative  Law  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales.    8i  x  5}.    383  pp.  Murray.    10g.Qd,n. 

LITERARY. 
Montaigne  :  A  Study.    By  R.  Warwick  Bond.    7f  x 

o\.    93  pp.    Frowde.    4*.  n. 
Victorian  Novelists.    By  Lewis  Melville.    9  x  5}. 

321  pp.     Constable.     12*.  6d.  n. 
Memories  and  Thoughts  :  Men,  Books,  Cities,  Art. 

By  Frederic  Haurison.    8^  x  5J.    306  pp.  Methuen. 

6*. 
Early  Essays  and  Lectures.    By  Canon  Sheehan, 

D.D.     8  X  5^.    354  pp.    Longmans.    6«.  n. 
TiMKANDTHE  GoDS.    By  LoRD  DUNSANY.    Illustrated 

by  S.  H.  SiME.    8}  X  7.     179  pp.    Heinemann.     6*.  n. 

POETRY. 

Poems.    By  W.  B.  Yeats.    7f   x   5.    280  pp.    BuUen. 

6#.  n. 
The  Fool  of  the  World  and  Other  Poems.     By 

Arthur  Symons.    8ix5J.    119  pp.   Heinemann.    5/.n. 
The  Crackling  of  Thorns.    By  Dum-dum.    7J  x  5, 

79  pp.  Constable,    'is.  6d.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

Poems.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Basil  Champneys.  7f  x  54.  439  pp. 
Bell.    6*.  n. 

The  Professor.  By  Charlotte  Bronte.  To  which 
are  added  The  Poems  of  Charlotte,  Emily,  and 
Anne  Bronte.  With  Introduction  by  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton.  Captain  Singleton.  By  Daniel 
Defoe.  With  Introduction,  by  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.    427  pp.  and  303  pp.    6x4.    Frowde.     1*.  n. 

A  Sailor's  Garland.  Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  Mase- 
FIELD.    7J  X  5.    328  pp.    Methuen.     3j*.  6d.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

SiLANus,  The  Christian.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  9x6. 
868  pp.     Black.     7s.  Qd.  n. 

Devotional  Aspiration.  By  Euphemia  (Effie  John- 
son).   6i  X  5|.     172  pp.     Bagster.    2s.  6//.  n. 

The  Victories  of  Rome  and  The  Temporal  Monarchy 
OF  THE  Church.  By  Kknelm  Digby  Best.  Fifth 
Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  6x4.  176  pp. 
Kegan,  Paul.     I5.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Stratford-on-Avon.      By    Sidney    Lee.      New    and 

Revised  Edition.     With  a  new  Preface.    8  x  5J.     328  pp. 

Seeley.    6*. 

TRAVEL. 
Heidelberg  :   Its  Princes   and   Its    Palaces.     By 

Elizabeth    Godfrey.     9    x    6|.    351    pp.     Grant 

Richards.     Vis.  Gd.  n. 
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By  Walter  Del  MAtf}igttl|egl:b^^owJyWl*Iack. 
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Things  Seen  in  Japan.    By  Clive  Holland.    6  x  4J. 

Seeley.    2s.  n. 
Western  Tibet  and  The  British  Borderland.    By 

C.  A.  Sheering.    10x6.    376  pp.    Arnold. 
Romantic  Cities  op  Provence.     By  Mona  Caird. 

9x6i.    413  pp.    XJnwin.  15«.  n. 
The  Italy  op  the  Italians.     By  Helen  Zimmern. 

7J  X  5^.    291  pp.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.    6*.  n. 
Canada  To-Dat.    By  J.  A.  Hobson.    7 J  x  5.    143  pp. 

Unwin.    3*.  6r/.  n. 
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By  David  Wilkinson.    8  x  6J.    296  pp.    Drane.    6#. 
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LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


«   4     LOST  SUMMER  "is  the  title  of  a  story  by 

/\  Theodora  Douglas,  which  is  running  as 
a  serial  through  the  Melbourne  Argus. 
It  will  be  published  in  book  form  early  in  the 
spring  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Four  of  Miss  Lillian  Campbell  Davidson's  novels 
are  being  translated  into  Spanish  by  Senora 
Cabrera  de  Ibona,  and  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Senor  Calleja  of  Madrid. 

Miss  Violet  Hunt's  new  novel,  published  by  Mr. 
Werner  Laurie,  is  called  "  The  Workaday  Woman." 
The  subject  which  Miss  Hunt  has  chosen  for  her 
new  work  is  the  ordinary  workaday  woman  who 
reaches  no  very  high  levels  of  emotion,  nor  de- 
scends to  any  preposterous  degree  of  baseness,  who 
lives  through  exceptional  circumstances  enough, 
and  takes  them  all  in  the  day's  work,  who  behaves 
in  the  way  that  a  hundred  other  women  would 
behave  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  have  just 
issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson's  work,  **  The  Evolution  of  Modem 
Capitalism."  This  new  edition  contains  fresh 
chapters  dealing  with  trusts,  svndicates,  and 
other  industrial  combinations,  and  with  the  new 
financial  conditions  as  exhibited  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  South  Africa.  The 
chapters  from  the  earlier  edition  are  largely  re- 
written with  facts  and  figures  brought  up  to  date, 
60  as  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  modern  capitalistic  industry. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann's  announcements  for 
the  autumn  include  new  works  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  Bi-am  Stoker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes,  Mr.  H.  H. Bashford, Miss  S.  Macnaugh tan, 
Mary  Gaunt  and  J.  R.  Essex,  and  Lord  Dunsany. 

"rersonal  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irviug,"  by 
Bram  Stoker,  while  only  professing  to  be  a  book  of 
personal  recollections  of  Irving,  and  of  the  many 
eminent  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  is 


in  reality  a  biography,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
reader  is  permitted  many  glimpses  behind  the 
scenes  ;  and  to  the  actor,  as  well  as  to  the  theatre- 
goer, is  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  artist,  and  the  processes  by  means  of 
which  his  famous  productions  were  elaborated. 

Mr.  Symons'  volume  is  entitled  "The  Fool  of 
the  World,"  and  contains  in  addition  to  the  poem 
from  which  it  takes  its  title,  "Meditations," 
"Amends  to  Nature,"  "Guests,"  "Variations  on 
an  Old  Tune,"  "Mary  in  Bethlehem  :  A  Nativity." 
It  is  published  at  bs.  nett. 

"  Paul,''  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  is  a  modern  love 
story  concerned  mainly  with  the  experiences  of  two 
high-spirited  young  people  who  do  not  discover 
that  they  were  made  for  each  other  until  an 
unhappy  marriage  has  parted  them.  The  tragic 
death  of  the  husband  still  further  estranges  the 
lovers,  but  only  for  a  time;  and  the  end  is  a 
happy  one. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bashford's  novel,  which 
he  has  entitled  "The  Trail  Together,"  is  the 
ne'er-do-well  of  a  good  English  family,  and  its 
scene  is  laid  in  Manitoba.  "  The  Expensive  Miss 
Du  Cane,"  by  Miss  S.  Macnaughtan,  is  a  comedy 
of  country  house  life.  The  heroine,  well-bred  and 
popular,  has  yet  one  great  disadvantage  which 
puts  an  effective  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  her  love- 
idyll. 

"  Time  and  the  Gk)ds,"  by  Lord  Dunsany,  is  a 
collection  of  curious  little  parables  and  allegories, 
having  for  their  subject  man  in  one  or  other  of 
his  relations  to  the  forces  of  nature.  It  contains 
ten  illustrations  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Sime. 

The  story  which  Mary  Gaunt  and  J.  R.  Essex 
have  written  in  collaboration  is  one  of  West 
African  adventure,  with  a  strong  love  interest 
which  centres  in  a  pretty  English  girl  who  is 
travelling  up  the  country  under  the  escort  of  a 
missionary  and  his  wife. 

Messrs.  Constable  have  just  published  E.  Nesbit's 
book,  "The  Incomplete  Amorist."  The  first 
edition  of  this  book  in  America  was  sold  out  on 
the  day  of  publication.  It  is  a  story  of  modem 
love,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  the  artistic 
temperament. 

'*The  Railway  Children"  (Wells  Gardner)  and 
"  The  Amulet "  (Unwin),  by  the  same  writer,  are 
stories  for  children  which  are  published  this  month. 
"  The  Amulet,"  which  was  written  two  years  ago, 
is  a  story  of  magic.  "The  Railway  Children" 
deals  with  real  life. 

Mr.  John  Murray  is  publishing  a  new  volume 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  "Shakespeare  and  the 
Modem  Stage,"  with  other  essays.  It  mainly 
consists  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  Shake- 
spearean drama  which  bear  on  ^urrent  ^aip. 
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Mo6t  of  them  have  appeared  in  periodicals  daring 
the  past  few  years,  and  they  have  now  been 
thoroughly  revised.  One  paper,  however,  on 
"Aspects  of  Shakespeare's  Philosophy"  has  not 
hitherto  been  printed. 

"  A  Sailor's  Garland  "  is  the  title  of  an  anthology 
by  Mr.  John  Masefield^  published  last  month  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  <&  Go.  It  is  an  anthology  of  sea 
verse,  old  and  new,  in  every  mood  of  the  sailor  and 
the  ocean.  In  particular  the  yolume  contains  a 
series  of  poems  illustrating  British  sea-history 
from  the  fourteenth  century  until  the  present  day. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  is  writing  a  colour  book  on 
"The  Colour  of  London,"  which  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  "Windus  will  publish.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain an  introduction  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielniann,  and 
will  be  illustrated  by  a  Japanese  artist,  Mr.  Loshio 
Markino,  who  will  also  contribute  to  the  work  an 
essay  on  London  as  he  has  seen  it. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  are  adding  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes  to  the 
St.  Martin's  Library.  The  first  series  will  shortly 
be  published,  and  the  second  and  third  will  follow. 
There  will  be  three  illustrations  in  each  volume. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield,  author  of*  Tom  Lace," 
"  Flowers  of  the  Wind,"  etc.,  published  last  month, 
through  Messrs.  Greening  &  Co.,  a  new  novel 
entitled  "  The  Girl  and  the  Gods." 

Messrs.  Masters  are  publishing  for  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  Witherby,  M.A.>  honorary  curate  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Wandsworth  Common,  and 
author  of  some  sermons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
some  Advent  readings,  under  the  title  of  "0 
Sapienti "  ;  being  expositions  of  Gregory's  "  Great 
Antiphons,"  the  first  of  which  begins  with  those 
two  word?,  which  appear  in  the  calendar  on 
December  17th. 

In  "Italy  of  the  Italians,"  a  book  issued  by 
Messrs.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  last  month,  the 
author,  Miss  Helen  Zimmem,  who  has  lived  in  that 
country  for  twenty  years,  has  endeavoured  to  por- 
tray the  Italians  themselves,  and  to  bring  before  her 
readers  the  political  and  business  activities,  and 
the  national  life  of  the  people.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.  have  just  published 
the  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  Bey. 
Father  Best's  work,  "  The  Victories  of  Rome  and 
the  Temporal  Monarchy  of  the  Church."  The 
book  was  originallv  issued  in  1862,  two  or  three 
editions  were  issued  at  intervals,  the  last  in  1893 ; 
but  for  some  time  the  work  had  been  out  of 
print. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  publishing  through 
Messrs.  Brown,  Langham  &  Co.,  a  two  volume 
work  entitled  "  Some  Reminiscences,"  in  -which 
is  given  a  full  account  of  the  early  days  of 
the   Rossetti    family,    with    sidelights    on    the 


Pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  the   literary  and 
artistic  career  of  Dante  Gabrielle  Rossetti. 

Mr.  Allan  Fea  has  edited,  and  Messrs.  Bickers 
are  publishing,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs " 
of  Count  de  Gramont.  The  text  follows  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  translation,  but  where  actual 
inaccuracies  occur  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly  has  been 
followed.  The  edition  will  contain  over  one 
hundred  illustrations  which  the  author  has  chosen 
from  original  paintings  by  the  great  artists  of  the 
time. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's  new 
book,  "  Silanus  the  Christian,"  published  recently 
by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  is  to  suggest  a  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  not  as  a  prophet,  rabbi,  or 
philosopher,  but  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  in- 
carnate as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  dying  for 
mankind,  spiritually  raised  from  the  dead  and 
introducing  into  the  world  a  new  spiritual  life 
communicable  by  His  disciples  to  their  successors. 

In  "  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,"  which 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  announce,  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville  writes  of  the  life  and  times  of  George  IV., 
beginning  with  his  birth  and  concluding  with  his 
death.  The  author  treats  of  the  social  life  rather 
than  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  later  Georgian 
period.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  so  near  the 
throne  for  so  many  years,  and  his  brothers,  are 
introduced  into  the  narrative  ;  while  the  unhappy 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  and  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales  figure  largely  in  the  work.  The  illustrations 
comprise  a  number  of  portraits  and  caricatures. 

Tne  same  publishers  are  producing,  for  Mrs. 
Inchbold,  her  new  book,  •'  Under  the  Syrian  Sun." 
The  volume,  which  contains  forty  coloured  plates, 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Inchbold,  has  been  written  and 
painted  from  the  standpoint  of  a  close  personal 
knowledge  of  local  colour,  of  many  rites  and 
customs,  and  of  the  general  life  of  the  country. 
It  includes  special  chapters  recounting  experiences 
of  native  lire  and  custom ;  visits  to  harems  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  and  festival ;  to  the  various 
monasteries  erected  on  sites  of  interest  to  travellers 
of  all  castes  and  race. 

"A  Quaker  Lover,"  written  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Adair,  and  published  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  <fe 
Co.,  is  a  stoiy  intended  to  illustrate  life  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  North  of  England  as  it 
was  a  little  before  the  middle  of  last  century.  The 
incidents  are  drawn  from  actual  occurrences,  and 
the  details  of  social  life  are  delineated  from  the 
personal  observations  and  knowledge  of  the  author. 

Raymond  Jacbem's  new  books  this  season  are 
"  A  Record  Term,"  a  girls'  school  story  (Chambers), 
and  "  The  Ruler  in  Chief,"  a  story  for  boys  and 
girls  (Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.). 

Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Dublin,  have 
recently  published  a  nej^gj^9jg|i9^\^^iyBandal 
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McDonnell.  It  is  called  "When  Cromwell  came 
to  Drogbeda  :  A  Memory  of  1649." 

Mr.  Bart  Kennedy  has  published,  through  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co., a  volume  entitled  "Wander  Pictures." 
It  is  a  record  of  the  author's  journeyings  in 
England,  from  the  Fen  district  in  the  East  to 
Tintagel  in  the  West. 

In  her  new  work,  "Romantic  Cities  of  Provence," 
which  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird's  aim  has  been  to  suggest  to  the 
imagination  the  peculiar  essence  and  quality  of 
Provence.  The  material  for  this  work  was  gathered 
by  the  author  during  the  course  of  more  or  less 
haphazard  wanderings  from  town  to  town  and 
across  the  plains  of  this  romantic  comer  of 
France. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  announce  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  dealing  with  precious  stones  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Leopold  Claremont — himself  a 
practical  gem-cutter.  The  volume  bears  the  title 
of  "The  Gem-Cutter's  Craft." 

The  third  and  completing  volume  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Millais'  study  of  the  mammals  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  just  been  issued  by  Messra. 
Longmans  ifc  Co.  Like  the  preceding  volumes, 
this  volume  will  contain  illustrations  by  the  author 
and  other  artists.  The  published  price  is  £6  6«. 
nett. 

Mr.  Andrew  Melrose  is  publishing  an  album  of 
Natural  History  by  Mr.  Horace  Groser.  The  title 
of  the  work  is  "The  Book  of  Animals.  The  same 
publisher  is  issuing  "The  World's  Exploration 
8ton^,"  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Lee. 

Mr.  Charles  Wise  has  published  through  Messrs. 
W.  E.  &  J.  Goss,  of  Kettering,  a  collection  of 
Northamptonshire  Legends,  which  he  has  put  into 
rhyme.  The  legends  contained  in  the  volume  are 
selected  from  a  considerable  number  which  the 
author  has  collected  during  a  residence  of  more 
than  sixty  years  in  North  Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  written  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  Pentland  Edition  of  Louis 
Stevenson's  books  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co,  are 
publishing.  Mr.  Gossc  also  contributes  a  series  of 
brief  biographical  notes,  which  will  appear  in  the 
various  volumes  of  this  authoritative  version. 

The  Germans,  from  time  to  time,  take  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  a  medal  to  some  par- 
ticular mason  for  services  to  freemasonry.  In 
pursuance  of  this  custom  they  have  recently  pre- 
sented a  medal  to  Mr.  R.  F.  Gould  in  the  Quatuor 
Coronati  Lodge — a  lodge  which  requires  of  every 
member  either  a  literary  or  an  artistic  qualification. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  Miss  Anna  Mather 
gave,  at  the  London  Musical  Club  Hall,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  a  recital  of  Dr.  Dabbs' 
dramatic  monologue,  "The  Swan  Song  of  Charlotte 
Corday." 


The  first  of  three  chamber  concerts  which  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Besant  is  giving  at  Steinway  Hall,  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  October  24th.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  second  concert  to  be  given  on 
Wednesday,  November  14th,  includes: — Four 
Serious  Songs  {Brahns)  ;  Scena — II  faut  passer 
(Akesfe),  {L%dhj\  Mr.  Geoffrey  Besant.  Song^ 
"The  Bell  Song"  (Lakm^)  (Delibes),  Miss  Bessie 
Cartwright.  Piano  sonata,  "  The  Moonlight 
Sonata  {Beeihoveti),  Miss  Myra  Hess.  And  that 
of  the  last  concert,  to  be  given  on  Wednesday,. 
December  5th : — Vision  fugitive  (Heriodade) 
(MaMene/)  ;  An  Irish  Idyll  (C  Villiera  Stanford)^ 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Besant.  Pianoforte  quintet  {Percy 
Buck)  (first  performance  in  London),  Dr.  Percy 
Buck  and  the  John  Saunders  Quarter.  Fantasy 
for  string  quartet  {Frank  Bruhje). 

In  her  lecture  at  Dudley  on  October  8th  Madame- 
Sarah  Grand  took  for  her  subject  "Mere  Man," 
and  in  her  remarks  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to^ 
take  man  seriously  from  every  point  of  view  for 
the  reason  that  man  took  himself  seriously  enough 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  humanity.  Madame 
Grand  described  her  subject  as  a  paradoxical 
creature  of  many  moods. 

The  results  of  an  impression  which  a  well-bred 
girl  and  her  mother  derived  from  an  undenomina- 
tional minister's  exposition  of  the  "Gospel  of 
Humanity,"  provide  material  for  Mr.  St.  John 
Hankin's  new  comedy,  "  The  Charity  that  Began 
at  Home,''  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on* 
October  28rd.  The  quarrels  between  the  varied 
social  characters  whom  they  invited  as  their  guests, 
in  consequence  of  their  faith  in  this  Gospel, 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  their  efforts  towards  its 
practical  application.  The  caste  included  Miss. 
May  Martyn,  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  and  Miss  Margaret 
Murray. 

»  ♦  • 

PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  second  volume  of  Balzac's  letters  to  the- 
woman  he  afterwards  married  has  been 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Lettres  h 
I'Etrangere."  This  volume  of  five  hundred  pages 
contains  the  letters  of  three  years,  1842 — 1844. 
It  was  in  1882  that  Balzac  received  his  first  letter 
from  the  Countess  Hanska,  nee  Eveline  Rzewuska. 
It  was  merely  signed  "  I'Etrangere,"  and  Balzac 
replied,  in  the  Quotidienne  as  there  was  no  address 
given  in  the  letter.  His  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Hanska  took  place  in  March,  1850,  and  he  died  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  Paul  Bourget  has  written 
a  long  article  on  this  volume  in  the  Figaro  entitled 
"  Une  des  Enigmes  de  Balzac." 

Among  recent  volumes  are  "  Sociologie  et  Littdra- 
ture,"  by  Paul  Bourget.      In  the  first  part  he 
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gives  118  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  traditionalism  "  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  author  of  "  L'Etape,"  and  in  the  second  part 
he  speaks  of  Georges  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Balzac, 
Victor  Hugo,  Heine,  Barbey  d'  Aurevilly,  and  of 
M.  Melchior  de  Vogiie  and  Pierre  Loti. 

"  Jadis  "  is  now  published  by  M .  Frederic  Masson, 
the  historian  of  Napoleon.  M.  Masson  has  written 
some  twenty  volumes  on  Napoleon  and  his  times,  but 
he  has  not  yet  exhausted  his  subject,  as  he  tells  us  in 
his  preface.  "  The  idea  of  Napoleon,*'  he  says,  "  is 
not  one  that  a  person  can  take  up  and  then  leave 
at  will ;  it  is  dominant,  absorbing,  tyrannical.  .  .  . 
If  I  had  before  me  as  many  years  to  live  as  I  have 
already  lived,  I  would  not  take  one  day  of  the 
time  for  other  studies.  It  is  not  for  others  that  I 
write  ...  it  is  for  myself.  ...  I  live  with  my 
dream,  I  approach  the  superhuman  being,  I  follow 
him  through  the  world,  I  listen  to  him  talking,  I 
see  what  he  writes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
penetrate  into  his  soul.  .  .  ." 

"La  Musique  aux  lies  Britanniques,"  by  M. 
Albert  Soubies,  is  an  interesting  book  for  English 
people.  He  studies  English  music  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  with  great  clearness  and 
exactitude. 

"Bilan  d'  un  Siecle,  1801—1901,"  by  M.  Alfred 
Picard,  is  a  study  of  machinery  in  general,  elec- 
tricity, civil  engineering,  and  the  various  means  of 
transport  during  the  century. 

M.  Emile  OUivier  has  now  published  the  eleventh 
volume  of  his  work, "  L'Empire  Liberal."  Among 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are  the  Baudin 
^flfair,  the  Prussian  military  preparation,  Moltke's 
plan,  the  Reorganisation  of  the  French  Army  by 
the  Emperor  and  Marshal  Niel,  the  Elections  of 
1869,  and  the  origin  of  the  Hohenzollern  plot 

'*  Oscar  II.  intime  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by 
the  Baron  de  Maricourt. 

Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild,  whose  pseudonym  is 
Oharles  Des  Fontaines,  has  published,  in  volume 
form,  his  play  "  Potage  Bisque." 

MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  have  just 
pubUshed  a  collection  of  short  stories  entitled, 
^'  Sur  le  Tif." 

To  the  "Collection  des  Grands  Ecrivains 
fran^ais"  a  new  volume  on  "Calvin "has  been 
^ddeKi  by  M.  Bossert. 

Among  recent  translations  from  the  English  are 
^*  Lea  Myst^res  de  THistoire  "  by  Andrew  Lang, 
^*  L'Affranchi "  by  Upton  Sinclair.  The  Portuguese 
sonnets  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  have  been 
translated  by  M.  Fernand  Henry,  who  has  been 
awarded  500  francs  of  the  Langlois  prize  for  his 
translation.  M.  Fabulet  has  translated  one  of 
Rudyard  Kipling's  novels, "  Capitaine  Courageux." 
Conan  Doyle's  novel,  "  Les  Exploits  du  Colonel 
•66rard,"  appears  in  volume  form  in  French. 


The  Marcelin-Gu^rin  prize  of  5,000  francs  has 
been  distributed  among  the  following  authors : 
M.  Dhaleine  for  "Hawthorne,  sa  Vie  et  son 
(Euvre  "  ;  M.  Michel  Salomon  for  "  L'Esprit  du 
Temps  "  ;  M.  Jacques  Bardoux  foe  "  Essai  d'une 
psychologic  de  L  Angleterre  contemporaine  "  ; 
M.  Benoist  Hanappier  for  "  Le  Drame  naturaliste 
en  Alleraagne  "  ;  M.  Morton  Fullerton  for  "  Terres 
fran(^aises  "  ;  M.  Pompelin  Eliade  for  "  Histoire 
de  L'esprit  public  en  Roumanie " ;  M.  Gabriel 
Sarrazin  for  "  L2S  Grands  Pontes  Romantiques  de 
la  Pologne." 

There  is  a  long  and  admirable  article  in  the 
Figaro  of  October  13  on  George  Gissing  by 
Stanislas  Kzewuski.  "Un  art  tr^s  fin  de  com- 
position litt^raire  se  dissimule  ici  sous  une  simpli- 
city apparente,"  he  says.  "La  facture  de  ces 
beaux  livres  est  robuste  et  ing^nieuse  h,  la  fois.  .  .  . 
Les  sentiments  et  les  caracteres  se  developpent  ici 
avec  un  relief  extraordinaire,  une  precision  minu- 
tieuse  et  magistrate  d'observation  r^aliste.  .  .  . 
Depuis  Maupassant  I'art  de  center  et  d'emouvoir 
n'avait  pas  atteint,  je  crois,  k  une  telle  perfec- 
tion. .  .  ." 

Every  year  America  invites  two  distinguished 
French  literary  men  to  give  a  series  of  conferences 
there.  The  Federation  of  the  French  Alliance  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  chosen  for  this 
year  M.  Anatole  Le  Braz.  The  subject  he 
intends  taking  is  "  Provincial  France."  He  will 
remain  in  America  from  November  to  May,  1907. 

The  French  Circle  of  the  Harvard  University 
has  invited  the  Viscount  Georges  d'Avenel,  who 
will  lecture  on  the  economic  history  of  France 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  twentieth  century. 

In  Paris  the  American  lecturer  for  this  season 
will  be  Dr.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  nephew  of  Mr.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  former  American  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  Professor  of  History  at  the  Harvard 
University.  The  subject  he  is  taking  is  "The 
United  States  as  a  world  power." 

Emile  Pouvillon's  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  French  literaiy  world.  His 
best  known  novels  are  stories  of  simple  lives  told 
with  great  delicacy  :  "  Chantepleure,"  "  C^sette," 
"  Jean  de  Jeanne,"  "  Les  Antibels,"  and  "  Jep." 
He  also  pubhshed  several  books  of  short  stories, 
and,  in  collaboration  with  M.  d'Artoia,  a  play,  en- 
titled "  Le  Roi  de  Rome,"  which  had  great  success. 

La  Foetiqm  seems  to  be  one  of  the  literary 
reviews  which  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  now  in  its 
second  year,  and  the  September  number  is  certainly 
the  best  that  has  appeared.  This  review  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  internationalism  in  literature,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Sonnet,"  with  examples  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  several  nations.  There  are  sonnets  from 
Dante,  Shakespeare,   RuckertjO^^e^ts^&^l^ith 
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Sainte  Benve's  adaptation,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Kossetti,  Soulary,  Verlaine  and 
Heredia.  The  sonnets  are  all  given  in  their 
original  language,  together  with  a  French  transla- 
tion, and  an  excellent  criticism  by  Manrice  Saint- 
Chamarand,  who  is  himself  a  noet.  There  are 
also  some  interesting  articles  and  stories  in  prose 
by  Henri  de  B^gnier,  Francois  Copp^  and  Edner 
F^schenbach. 

La  Fran^ue  is  a  new  weekly  paper  founded 
and  published  by  a  group  of  women.  The  first 
number  appeared  on  October  21,  and  is  certainly 
interesting.  Marcelle  Tinayre  writes  an  article 
entitled,  "Nos  petits  d^fauts."  Jean  Bertheroy 
criticises  the  Autumn  Salon.  Nearly  three  columns 
are  devoted  by  J.  Hell6  to  "Llle  Inconnue" 
by  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  and  there  are  many  other 
excellent  articles,  two  of  which  explain  the  object 
of  this  new  venture.  The  subscription  is  six 
francs  a  year,  and  La  Fran^ise  is  floated  by  a 
co-operative  society. 

Saturd^,  October  20,  was  an  eventful  day 
for  the  French  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors. 
The  society  has  won  the  battle  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  theatre  trust.  M.  Deval  andM.  Richemond, 
the  two  theatrical  managers,  met  M.  Alft'ed  Capus, 
president  of  the  society,  and  a  paper  was  signed  to 
the  effect  that  the  managers  abandoned  their 
scheme. 

**Les  Passagferes,"  the  new  play  by  M.  Alfred 
Capus,  has  had  great  success  at  the  Renaissance 
Theatre. 

M.  Remain  Coolus  has  written  a  play  in  three  acts 
entitled  "  Son  bonheur  "  for  the  Gymnase  Theatre, 
and  another  one,  **  La  M^l6e,"  for  M.  Gamier. 

M.  Porel  has  on  his  list  for  the  Vaudeville 
season  a  drama  in  two  acts  adapted,  by  M.  J. 
Bernac,  from  a  story  by  W.  Jacobs,  entitled 
"  L'Aide."  Among  his  other  new  pieces  will  be 
**Les  Fa9ades,*'  by  MM.  Pierre  Berton  and 
Fran9oi8  de  Nion";  "Jacqueline,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts,  by  M.  Paul  Gavault,  and  "  Patachon," 
a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by  MM.  Duquesnel  and 
Maurice  Hennequin. 

Alts  Hallard. 


SPANISH   NOTES. 


"  r  I  iHE  King  never  forgets  his  people,"  said  the 
I  poor  sufferers  of  Santomera,  when  Colonel 
Fernandez  Blanco  arrived,  provided  with 
monev  and  loaded  with  clothing  for  those  who  had 
been  brought  to  destitution  by  the  terrible  inunda- 
tion in  the  Murcian  village.  The  sovereign  was  indeed 
so  anxious  to  send  relief  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster 


that  the  officer  did  not  even  stop  to  go  home  and 
bid  farewell  to  his  family  before  doing  his  King's 
behest. 

The  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  about  tne  law  relating  to  civil  marriages 
fortunately  ended  by  the  prelate  of  Tuy 
writing  a  pacific  letter  to  Romanones  (the  Minister 
of  Justice),  to  whom  he  had  written  the  now 
historical  pastoral  letter  declaring  that  all  those 
who  acted  in  accordance  with  the  law  he  had 
introduced,  put  themselves  bevond  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  Tlie  Archbishop  or  Valencia  and  other 
bishops  followed  suit,  and  the  Heraldo  reported 
that  *'  The  cabinet  ministers  were  delighted  to  find 
that  Alphonso  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  taking 
means  to  stop  this  disrespect  to  the  Government, 
and  he  signed  the  decree  authorising  the  Prime 
Minister  to  take  the  step  advised."  However, 
the  following  day  the  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Tuy,  which  was  taken  as  one  of  "retraction," 
albeit  termed  by  the  clerical  party  as  one  of 
*'  explanation,"  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

The  dispute  between  the  Church  and  State 
threatens  again  to  run  high  with  regard  to  the 
Law  of  Religious  Associations,  which  will  limit  the 
number  of  the  clerical  societies  and  prevent  all 
schools  being  subjected  to  their  ordinance. 

The  Minister  Canalejas  tried  hard  for  this  reform 
in  1902.  The  Field  Marshal  Lopez  Dominguez 
has  done  a  splendid  thing  in  uniting  the  different 
leaders  of  the  Liberals  under  one  banner,  and  in 
the  crusade  against  the  overweening  power  of  the 
priests,  which  culminated  the  other  day  in  the 
pastoral  letter  from  the  prelates  of  Burgos,  saying 
that  there  were  dispositions  of  the  law  to  which 
Catholics  need  not  conform,  the  Government  will 
have  the  support  of  all  patriots  who  have  sufl'ered 
too  long,  at  seeing  the  paralysing  effect  of  every 
sphere  of  action  being  dominated  by  the  authority 
of  the  priesthood.  Moreover,  the  schools,  which 
has  been  specially  under  the  care  of  the  Church, 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  conditioned,  for  Sefior 
Jimeno,  the  Minister  of  Education,  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  schools.  Out  of  429 
schools  in  one  province,  400  have  no  water  ;  there 
are  11  schools  in  Albacete  with  only  a  door  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  72  with  the  bare  earth 
for  a  floor. 

Prelates  of  Palencia  Osraa,  Tittoria  Leon  Bur- 
gos, etc.,  have  now  published  a  pastoral  letter 
setting  forth  the  dispositions  of  the  Government 
as  inimical  to  the  religion  professed  by  Catholics. 
The  Press  has  therefore  been  publishing  some 
clever  articles  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  the 
Church  keeping  its  sway  by  holding  itself  more 
aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  not 
paralysing  the  efforts  for  progress  by  pressing 
the  command  of  obedience  into  eyerv  ^phec^ 
Digitized  by  VaVTOQlt: 
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General  Laqne,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  is 
urgently  called  by  the  Association  of  the  Press  to 
forbid  those  in  the  army  taking  part  in  duels,  for 
in  the  recent  tragedy  at  Saragossa,  when  Joan 
Pedro  Barcelona,  the  clever  litiirateur,  was  shot  in 
a  duel  by  Benigno  Yarela,  three  of  the  seconds 
were  in  active  service,  and  the  other  a  retired 
officer  of  the  army.  This  duel  was  the  more 
disastrous  as  it  is  said  that  Barcelona  was  the 
victim  of  a  treacherous  shot  directed  by  his 
opponent  before  the  sign  was  given  ;  and  Yarela 
is  now  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  murder. 

Colonel  Figuerola  Ferretti,  who  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  writes 
that  the  real  spirit  of  the  country  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  efforts  for  progress,  and  with  its  devotion 
to  the  King  and  its  dependence  on  a  Qovernment 
which,  thanks  to  Marshal  Domingnez,  is  at  unity, 
any  reports  of  the  power  of  Bepublican  or  Carlist 
parties  are  bogus  reports,  and  they  are  only 
attempts  to  stop  the  march  of  progress  which  is 
setting  in. 

Through  the  initiative  of  Don  Josi  Canalejap,  a 
new  book  has  just  been  published  on  parliamentary 
law,  and  it  is  based  n{)on  an  erudite  stud^  of  the 
subject  by  Don  Antonio  Oamoneda  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  series. 

The  masses  assembled  at  the  Agriculture  meeting 
on  October  10th,  at  Villarreal,  show  the  burning 
interest  felt  in  the  new  treaties  of  commerce, 
which  was  the  subject  discussed.  The  treatise 
just  published  by  Garcia  Moreno,  on  the  practical 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  plants,  promises  to  be  a 
great  success  ;  and  facilities  for  trade  with  France 
will  add  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry. 

Don  Antonio  Palemero  has  just  translated  *'  Les 
Romanesques,"  by  Rostand,  and  the  play  loses 
nothing  by  its  change  from  French  to  Spanish. 

The  Zarzuela  Theatre  opened  with  four  pieces 
by  the  clever  playwright  Don  Linares  de  Astray. 
The  Exhibition  oi  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Industries,  now  open  at  Madrid,  shows  the 
ingenuity  of  the  young  Spaniards,  for  the  few  hours 
devoted  weekly  to  the  arts  of  mechanics,  modelling, 
etc ,  have  resulted  in  charming  model  machines 
and  works  of  art. 

Thelbero-American  Centre  of  Feminine  Instruc- 
tion, which  was  opened  last  year,  is  progressing 
well ;  and  as  Seiiora  Carmen  Burgos  de  Segui, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
to  study  the  school  methods  for  girls  in  France 
and  Italy,  has  now  returned  from  her  travels,  the 
Institution  will  profit  by  the  information  she  has 
acquired. 

On  April  28rd,   1907,  the  fifth  International 
Exhibition  of  Art  will  be  opened  in  Barcelona, 
and  it  will  remain  open  till  the  middle  of  July. 
Interest  in  our  authors  increases,  for  Unamuro,  the 


well-known  Spanish  writer,  says  in  one  of  his  last 
articles  on  literature  that  Spaniards  will  turn  to 
the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  when  they  tire  of 
Zola  and  Maupassant^  and  this  will  be  to  their 
advantage. 

The  Spanish  journal  A.  B.  C.  reports  that  the 
widowed  Prince  of  Asturias,  King  Alfonso's  brother- 
in-law,  is  to  wed  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans. 

Rachel  Challice. 


•  ♦  ■ 


THE  LITERART  AGENT. 


THE  advent  of  an  article  in  the  FarinigMly 
Review  for  August,  on  "  The  Commerciali- 
sation   of    Literature    and    the    Literary 
Agent,**  by  "One  of  Them,"  emphasises   once 
more  the  importance  of  this  middleman. 

It  is  written  in  a  careful  and  restrained  manner 
and  makes  clear  to  the  doubter  the  reasons  why  a 
first-class  agent  can,  and  must,  bring  advantage  to 
a  certain  class  of  author  in  his  de^ings  with  the 
publisher.  The  prominence  that  has  been  given 
to  this  subject  m  these  columns  and  elsewnere, 
brings  back  again  the  dangers  that  may  possibly 
follow  the  employment  of  a  middleman  even  if  his 
motives  are  of  the  highest  and  his  business  morality 
is  above  suspicion. 

"  One  of  Them  "  clearly  asserts  in  the  opening 
of  his  article  that  authors  are  divided  into  two 


"  First,  those  whose  work  the  publisher  does  not 
particularly  want,  and  secondly  those  whose  work 
the  publisner  does  want  or  would  want  if  he  knew 
of  it ;  and  that  it  is  only  with  the  second  class 
that  a  sound  literary  agent  has,  or  should  have 
much  to  do.  Unless  -an  author's  work  gives 
decided  promise  he  is  of  little  interest  to  the 
publisher  or  to  the  first-class  agent" 

The  quotation  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  agents  position. 

Those  only  who  have  obtained  a  ready  market 
or  can  obtain  one  are  of  any  use  to  the  i^ent.  It 
does  not  pay  him  to  labour  round  with  MSS.  and 
to  struggle  laboriously  for  better  terms. 

He  candidly  states  what  The  Author  has  often 
impressed  upon  its  readers,  that  literary  a^ncy, 
like  a  publisher's  business,  is  not  run  on  philan- 
thropic methods,  and  he  proceeds  as  candidly  to 
explain  the  whole  duty  of  an  agent  to  the  author 
who  employs  him,  and  the  means  by  which  he  can 
benefit  the  author  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  the 
author  carried  through  his  own  business :  but  the 
author  must  at  the  same  time  consider  the  agent's 
limitation  of  himself  as  set  out  above. 

His  final  summing  g|@iti?ldy^«k3HS^yiutie8 
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under  six  headings  convinces  the  reader  at  once 
of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  to  counteract  the 
swollen  demands  of  the  author  or  the  equally 
exorbitant  counter  demands  of  the  publisher. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  the  agent  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  all  the  minor  rights,  serial, 
translation,  dramatic  rights,  etc.,  of  an  author. 
The  publisher  should  have  the  right  to  publish  in 
book  form  only.  Yet  there  are  agents  who  excuse 
this  sale  on  the  ground  that  the  author  may  lose 
his  book  publication  by  refusing  terms  which 
include  those  rights.  The  risk  of  transferring 
these  rights  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
constant  annoyance  to  the  author  through  this 
lack  of  control  is  exemplified  by  the  frequent  cases 
that  come  before  the  secretary.  Here  at  once 
springs  up  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  agent.  He 
may  be  afraid  to  lose  his  commission,  or  even  to 
lose  his  author  if  the  publishers'  absurd  clauses  are 
not  agreed,  and  in  consequence  advises  the  author 
ratber  to  give  in  than  to  fight :  but  this  is  not  the 
way  to  advance  the  author,  and  if  by  fighting  one 
author  suffers,  the  main  body  will  succeed. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  that  the  author 
himself  "  funks."  This  will  of  course  remove  the 
responsibility,  but  as  the  author's  "  funk "  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agent,  it  is  only  necessary 
in  passing  to  assure  authors  generally  that  the 
close  adhesion  to  their  rights  and  to  the  society 
that  maintains  those  rights  will  bring  about  more 
rapidly  the  salvation  of  themselves  and  their 
property. 

"  One  of  Them/'  however,  though  dealing  in 
such  trenchant  terms  with  the  advantages  of 
employing  an  agent,  and  defining  so  accurately 
those  authors  alone  to  whom  his  help  comes  as  a 
substantial  advantage,  has  failed  to  illustrate  at 
Buy  length  the  position  that  arises  between  the 
author  and  the  editor.  In  other  words  he  has 
dealt  with  the  book  rights  and  not  with  the  serial 
rights. 

It  has  been  proved  by  examples  that  have  come 
before  the  secretary  that  there  are  times  even  in 
book  publication  when  the  agent  is  more  the 
agent  of  the  publisher  than  of  the  author,  when  he 
will  hand  over  his  client's  works,  without  testing 
the  value  of  competition  either  as  regards  the 
clauses  of  the  agreement  or  the  financial  terms 
that  are  offered,  when — to  speak  plainly — he 
undersells  his  author  either  to  save  himself  trouble 
or  to  keep  in  with  a  publisher. 

A  shriek  of  indignation  is  at  once  heard,  "  Now 
you  are  talking  of  an  untrustworthy  agent  and 
with  him  we  have  nothing  to  do."  But  the  agent 
has  done  nothing  that  is  legally  dishonest,  and  a 
long  experience  teaches  that  against  every  possible 
mishap  a  barrier  should  be  raised.  Though  it  has 
been  necessary  to  mention  this  delinquency  as  it 


touches  book  publication,  yet  in  serial  publication 
there  arises  a  danger  of  no  less  importance. 

An  editor  writes  to  an  agent  for  a  certain  style 
of  serial,  of  a  certain  length.  Agents  boast  that 
this  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  they  can  offer  to 
authors.  The  agent  sitting  in  his  sacrificial  chair 
thinks  over  the  authors  whose  work  he  holds.  He 
happens  for  some  reason  to  be  running  Mr.  A.  for 
all  he  is  worth,  so  Mr.  A.  gets  the  offer  and  Messrs. 
C.  B.  D.  are  thrust  aside.  Here  then  may  be  no 
dishonesty,  no  striving  for  a  higher  commission 
(though  these  factors  might  arise)  ;  yet  think  of 
the  power  the  middleman  holds,  think  of  the 
Imperial  nod  of  Jove.  King  Log  would  assuredly 
be  better  than  King  Stork. 

How  many  times  are  complaints  made  against 
the  best  agents  that  they  can  do  nothing  with  an 
author's  work,  that  they  can't  place  his  stories, 
that  they  can't  find  any  markets.  The  author 
terminates  his  agency.  He  at  once  succeeds  in 
finding  markets  or  employs  another  agent  who  is 
successful.  The  moral  is  clear.  King  Stork  is 
not  the  agent  for  him,  or  in  other  words,  another 
author,  "  Mr.  A.,"  has  for  the  time  being  a  prior 
claim  to  the  agent's  attention,  and  authors  C.  B.  D. 
must  perish  in  consequence. 

These  are  some  of  the  diflSculties  which  sur- 
round the  agent-guided  author  even  when  the 
agent's  hands  are  clean  and  his  heart  is  white. 
The  sins  of  the  untrustworthy  have  been  often 
repeated.  If  they  were  not  as  often  recurring, 
such  repetition  would  not  only  become  tedious 
but  inexcusable.  Unfortunately,  they  do  recur 
frequently.  In  this  article,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  an  author  should  know 
from  a  sight  of  the  original  documents  if  he  cares 
to  vouch  the  statements  through  his  accountants 
the  following  points. 

1.  The  actual  terms  of  each  contract  for  the 
sale  of  serial,  or  book  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  the  author  generally 
has  to  sign  a  special  agreement  he  has  knowledge 
of  his  contract.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is 
essential  he  should  know  what  serial  rights  have 
been  sold,  how  limited — to  one  magazine,  to  a  series 
of  magazines,  to  one  issue  or  to  many  issues,  to 
one  country  or  to  many  countries — for  agents, 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  very  often  sell 
beyond  their  instructions. 

2.  What  money  he  is  to  receive. 
8.  When  he  is  to  receive  it 

Agents  sometimes  retain  the  author's  money 
which  is  paid  them  on  acceptance,  and  pay  only  on 
publication.  In  the  United  States  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  broad  rule  that  all  MSS.  are  paid  for  on 
acceptance.  It  is  a  pity  that  English  editors  do 
not  follow  the  same  plan.  Some  do,  some  don't. 
But  let  no  author  be  deceivededrnd^V^believing  that 
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it  is  a  trade  cnstom  never  to  pay  except  on 
publication.    No  such  custom  exists. 

4.  No  author  should  accept  an  ofTer  from  an 
agent  to  purchase  his  work  outright — once  an 
agent  always  an  agent — the  danger  of  turning  him 
into  a  principal  has  been  set  forth  elsewhere.  The 
result  is  generally  disastrous  both  to  the  author 
and  agent. 

If  an  agent  writes  in  the  following  strain  : 

**  We  cannot  for  one  moment  entertain  what  we 
consider  to  be  an  uncalled  for  suggestion  on  your 
party  namely,  that  you  shall  appoint  an  accountant 
to  investigate  the  ledgers  in  connection  with  the 
sales,"  he  had  better  at  once  be  referred  to  the 
secretary  of  the  society. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  form  of 
contract  between  the  author  and  the  agent. 

The  following  clause  which  has  been  put  forward 
bristles  with  difficulties : — 

"This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until 
terminated  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties, 
and  thereafter  the  agent  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
commission  except  in  respect  of  work  placed  or 
disposed  of  during  his  agency." 

"  The  mutual  consent "  arrangement  is  only  one 
step  worse  than  the  proposition  made  in  a  pub- 
lisher's contract,  produced  not  long  ago  in  The 
Author,  that  an  author  should  bind  himself  for 
the  next  ten  books. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  author  is  one  with  a 
ready  market,  however  much  he  might  object  to  the 
agent,  either  because  of  his  careless  tendency,  or 
because  of  his  discourtesy,  or  for  any  other  reason 
diort  of  absolute  negligence  of  business,  there 
would  never  be  a  mutual  consent,  for  the  agent  is 
not  a  philanthropist  as  "  One  of  Them  "  confesses. 

Then  follows  the  agent's  rights  on  all  work  placed 
or  disposed  of  during  his  agency,  and  this  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Remember,  "  One  of 
Them  "  says  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  that  he 
can  only  be  of  use  to  those  authors  whose  work  the 

fublisher  does  want  or  would  want  if  he  knew  it. 
s  an  agent  or  his  executors  and  administrators 
then  to  keep  on  for  forty-two  years,  or  the  life  of 
the  author,  and  seven  years  afterwards,  drawing  a 
regular  annuity  from  these  contracts?  It  would 
appear  so.  It  is  essential  that  this  system  should 
be  remedied,  that  the  agent  should  be  limited  in 
his  takings,  on  any  given  contract  either  to  a  fixed 
term  of  years  or  to  a  fixed  sum.  The  former  would 
be  preferable.  Supposing  the  agent  dies  or  the 
author  is  dissatisfied  and  terminates  the  agency, 
another  agent  must  be  employed,  if  the  author 
does  not  feel  equal  to  coping  with  his  business 
himself.    Then  two  charges  have  to  be  paid. 

Bnt  worse  remains  behind  for  the  agent  to 
insure  his  control  of  the  author  who  is  in  his 
clutches,  not  infrequently   inserts   a   clause   on 


these  lines  in  the  contract  between  the  publisher 
and  the  author : 

"The  author  hereby  empowers  his  agents  to 
collect  and  receive  all  sums  of  money  payable  to 
the  author  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and 
declares  that  the  agent's  receipt  shall  be  good  and 
valid  discharge  to  all  persons  paying  sudi  monies 
to  them.  The  author  hereby  authorises  and  em- 
powers the  publishers  to  treat  with  his  agents  oti 
his  behalf  in  all  matters  concerning  this  agreement 
in  any  way  whatsoever." 

Can  anything  be  more  monstrous  ?  Truly  the 
author  is  being  chastised  with  scorpions  ?  Here 
are  the  reasons.  Such  a  clause  in  an  agreement  is 
legally  termed  "an  authority  coupled  with  an 
interest,"  and  counsel  has  given  it  his  opinion  that 
most  probably  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
author  to  cancel  such  a  clause  as  between  himself 
and  the  publisher  unless  the  whole  agreement  were 
put  an  end  to  although  the  agent  is  not  privy  to 
the  contract.  The  simplest  plan  therefore,  is 
never  to  allow  the  clause  to  oe  inserted  in  an 
agreement,  or  to  add  the  words  "  Until  the  author 
gives  notice  to  the  publisher  of  the  cancellation 
of  this  clause.'* 

This  precaution  should  never  be  omitted. 

Not  only  may  unsatisfactory  business  relations 
between  author  and  agent  arise,  but  he  may 
not  feel  secure  of  the  agent's  financial  position. 
He  may  doubt  the  agent's  capacity  to  settle  a 
dispute  diplomatically,  and  certamly  he  may  object 
to  its  being  settled  without  reference  to  himself. 
Yet  on  this  basis  the  publisher  would  be  acting  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  arrangement.  The  publisher 
is  not  bound  to  communicate  with  the  author. 
Indeed,  he  is  bound  not  to  do  so.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  worse  clause  for  the 
author.  An  author  might  say,  however,  "  I  dare 
not  object,  my  agent  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me." 
What  a  danger  !  The  author  in  such  an  event  is 
dropping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  story 
then  is  this  :  If  possible,  limit  your  agent  on  any 
given  contract  as  to  his  financial  returns,  (1)  either 
for  a  number  of  years,  (2)  or  to  a  fixed  amount. 

Never  place  him  in  such  a  position  that  if  you 
have  reason  to  terminate  the  general  agency  he 
can  go  on  collecting  your  money  to  the  end  of  the 
term  of  copyright.  Never  insert  the  clause  quoted 
in  your  agreement  with  a  publisher  without  some 
kind  of  limitation. 

Never  allow  your  agent  an  unrestricted  hand  to 
settle  your  disputes. 

The  author  is  the  principal.  The  agent  and  the 
publisher  are  the  men  of  business  he  employs  to 
put  his  work  before  the  public.  Let  the  author 
employ  them  as  such,  and  let  neither  of  them  be 
his  master.  Digitized  by  >^UU^lt: 
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THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  THAT  DO  NOT 
ILLUSTRATE. 


J  Reprinted  from  The  Critic  (New  York),  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Editor.] 

MORE  than  once    The  Lotmger  has  called 
attention  to  illustrations  in  novels  that 
do  not  illustrate.     Within  a  few  days  of 
each  other  I  have  received  three  communications 
on  the  subject.    Here  is  the  first : — 

It  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  that  artists  in  general  and 
particular  have  a  supreme  disregard  for  the  text  in  the 
matter  which  they  illustrate.  1  believe  this  fact  has  been 
touched  upon  at  yarious  times,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
writers  and  publishers  should  rise  en  nuuUf  and  demand 
adherence  to  the  text.  A  departure  from  it  is  careless, 
inartistic,  and  often  ludicrous.  Also,  it  is  inexcusable — 
at  least  to  one  of  the  laity.  I  know  that  artists  are 
privileged  beings,  that  they  are  supposed  to  possess 
attributes  which  would  blast  a  common  mortal,  and 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  rarefied  ether  and  dreamy 
eyes;  that  they  are  often  worshipped  by  women  and 
looked  at  askance  by  men.  And  yet,  beneath  aU  their 
glamour  and  highmightiness,  they  are  nothing  but  poor, 
puny  mortals  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  eat,  and  sleep, 
and  wear  clothes,  and  get  sick,,  and  have  the  doctor. 
Then  why  should  they  be  given  the  right  of  way  above 
their  fellow  artisans  who  labour  with  letters  and  words  ? 
Let  a  poor  author  use  an  adjective  incorrectly,  or  dare 
to  change  the  colour  of  his  heroine's  eyes  fand  we  aU 
know  there  are  eyes  which  do  change  colour)  and  such 
a  torrent  of  ridicule,  opprobrium,  and  irony  will  flow 
upon  his  defenceless  head  that  he  will  almost  vow  never 
to  put  pen  to  paper  again.  But  in  this  veiy  book  where 
such  a  slip  as  we  have  mentioned  may  inadvertently 
creep  in,  we  behold  some  illustrations,  exquisitely  done, 
and  reproduced  with  commendable  faithfulness,  but 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  story  which  they  aim  to 
picture.  We  look  upon  the  drawingasaworkof  art  purely, 
and  admire  its  conception,  its  execution,  its  graceful  and 
harmonious  lines.  But  when  we  glance  at  the  words 
beneath  the  picture  and  read,  "  She  lowered  her  parasol 
and  turned  towards  him  haughtily,*"  then  raise  our  eyee 
a  few  inches  and  gaze  upon  a  vision  of  feminine  love- 
liness with  a  knight  of  society  kneeling  humbly  at  her 
feet  tying  her  boot — then  we  are  apt  to  swear  softly  (if 
we  be  men)  and  <xXi  the  artist  an  ugly  name. 

There  is  sufficient  provocation.  If  it  is  carelessness, 
there  is  no  excuse,  for  there  can  be  no  compromise  between 
art  of  any  kind  and  slip-shod  methods.  If  it  is  callous 
indifference  to  the  universal  fitness  of  things  —  a  pre- 
sumptuous reliance  upon  the  faulty  prerogative  assumed 
by  the  profession,  there  is  still  no  excuse.  The  practice 
should  be  discouraged  and  discountenanced.  For  instead 
of  making  a  beautiful  whole  from  the  conjunction  of  pen 
and  brush,  a  result  which  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  expect, 
behold  I  we  have  two  separate  and  distinct  things  well  done 
in  themselves,  but  ruthlessly  joined  together  without  regard 
to  the  niceties  of  detail  which  is  the  sign  manual  and  hall- 
mark of  all  greatness. 

Whatever  the  cause,  for  mercy's  sake  let  it  be  removed  I 
It  would  be  entirely  superfluous  for  me  to  cite  examples  to 
illustrate  my  point.  Simply  turn  to  the  book  or  magazine 
you  were  reading  last  night,  and  you  wiU  in  all  probability 
find  that  your  hero  is  wearing  a  straw  hat  instead  of  a 
derby  ;  that  your  heroine  is  in  a  carriage  when  she  should 
be  on  horseback,  and  that  the  wrecked  automobile  has 


bumped  into  a  tree  instead  of  a  stone  wall.  And  in  the 
comer  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  you'll  find  a  name  you 
can't  make  out,  but  it  may  represent  some  big  artist. 

We  want  pictures  to  our  stories  and  books  ;  you  and  I, 
and  almost  everybody.  I  regret  to  add  that  no  doubt  there 
are  some  who  don't  care  a  snap  whether  the  girl  of  the  ploc 
is  dancing  when  the  author  humbly  suggested  that  she  was 
boating,  or  not.  In  the  furious  rush  of  this  good  day  of 
grace  there  are  some  who  don't  have  time  to  look  closely. 
They  fling  a  quick  glance  at  the  picture  and  plunge  again 
into  the  story.  But  there  are  otners  of  us  who  are  lazy, 
and  who  like  things  to  be  rational  and  right.  Especially 
when  it  is  just  as  easy  for  the  facile  brush  to  produce  a  golfing 
costume  as  it  is  an  evening  one.  So  we  of  the  cult  of  the 
leather  chair  wonder  where  on  earth  the  man  who  made 
that  picture  got  his  authority  for  an  attitude  or  an  item  of 
dress  of  which  the  innocent  writer  of  the  tale  never 
dreamed.  We  don't  know  ;  1  warrant  the  author  don*t ; 
I  suppose  the  artist  would  stare  at  you  for  an  upstart  if  you 
were  to  ask  him. 

Let's  have  a  reformation.  Let  the  writers  who  write 
and  the  publishers  who  publish  insist  that  the  artist  be 
consistent  with  the  material  entrusted  to  him  to  picture — 
and  he  will  I    That's  where  his  living  comes  from. 

Edwin  Cablile  Litsey. 

Here  is  the  second.  It  comes  from  San 
Francisco : — 

The  ineptitudes  of  so  called  illustrations  have  become 
so  common  that  every  one  expects  them— even  in  the 
^^best  sellers."  But  it  seems  to  a  more  or  less  constant 
reader  of  these  magazines  that  the  portrait  picture  by 
Mr.  Albert  Sterner  in  the  January  Century  of  Mme.  de 
Pastourelles  in  Mrs.  Ward's  story  is  the  most  flagrant  and 
irritating  of  any. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  of  living 
novelists  spends  almost  a  page  of  delightful  description 
of  the  portrait — superbly  dressed  in  marvellous  white  velvet 
and  sables— of  a  complex  and  exquisite  woman.  The 
painter  and  his  model  are  alone  in  his  studio  with  the 
exception  of  a  mild  duenna  knitting  in  a  comer.  And  the 
iUustrator  jjives  us  simply  the  Kitty  of  Mrs.  Ward's  last 
story,  a  trine  larger  and  longer,  with  the  same  pose  and  a 
gown  more  suitable  for  one's  room  than  the  creation  in 
which  Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  the  lady  was  dressed.  He  places 
somebody  else  in  the  picture,  though  the  text  plainly  tells 
us  that  the  two  men  came  in  after  the  sitting  was  over. 

If  illustrations  in  the  best  magazines  are  to  be  no  better 
than  the  Sunday  supplements — and  by  heaven  they  are 
often  much  worse — such  carelessness  as  this  might  pass  along 
with  so  much  other  of  the  kind.  But  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  really  splendid  bit  of  work.  The  story  deals 
with  painting  and  painters,  and  here  was  a  chance  to  create 
a  real  portrait  such  as  it  was  supposed  the  artist  of  the 
story  had  done — something  that  made  aU  his  critics  sit  up 
and  wonder  who  this  countryman  was  that  could  paint 
like  that.  If  your  gentle  readers  will  compare  the  text 
and  the  picture  they  will  become  at  once  as  ungentle  as  the 
undersigned,  and  we  may  by-and-bye  be  able  to  demand 
better  things— even  of  Mr.  Sterner. 

Dorothea  Moobe. 

The  third  comes  in  the  form  of  verse  : — 

Without  doubt,  she  was  slender  and  queenly — 

That's  here,  in  plain  print — and  the  white 
Flower-face  that  looked  down,  so  serenely, 

When  the  prince  told  his  passion,  that  night. 
The  artist's  conception  should  flt,  like— 

(Where's  the  cut  ?    Frontispiece— and  unsigned) 
Oh,  dear  I    This  is  not  the  least  bit  like  j 

I'd  pictured  her  out  in  my^fl^^^^  ^y  VjUOglC 
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And  the  hero  (a  man  with  a  gnawing 

Remorse  for— oh,  ages  1— of  sin) 
Here  he  looms,  in  a  misty  wash-drawing — 

Smooth-shaved  and  (of  course)  with  cleft  chin. 
He'd  a  beard  (from  the  first  I  divined  this) 

And  some  years,  anybody  could  see, 
But  the  fatuous  dolt  who  designed  this 

Libel  *  opp.  page  53." 

Her  mother— a  pleasant  old  lady- 
Shows  up  here  like  a  girl  of  eighteen  ; 

And  the  woman  whose  past  was  so  shady 
Looks  as  some  youthful  saint  might,  1  ween  ; 

The  uncle  is  limned,  tall,  and  courtly. 
When  he  should  have  been  made  short  and  fat. 

(The  text  1    Well  it  said  he  was  »*  portly  **) 
— Anyway,  he  did  not  look  like  that. 

Here's  the  hero  again— with  eye-glasses  ; 

No,  Tm  wrong — that's  his  father  ;  and  this 
Is  a  mountainous  matron,  who  passes 

(In  half-tone)  for  the  pert  little  Miss. 
2  wouldn't,  for  one,  be  caught  trusting 

This  rector  (vignette)  with  a  pin. 
While  the  villain  (it's  simply  disgusting) 

Is  another  young  boy  with  a  chin. 

I  declare,  such  obtuseness  seems  wilful— 

And  yet,  I  suppose,  it  can't  be. 
What  a  pity,  a  pencil  so  skilful 

Should  utterly  lack  sympathy  I 
Who's  the  writer  ?    Let's  see  ...  "  Trite  Temptations 

By  Dane  Harding."    (Old  English— red  ink) 
And— what's  this  ?    "  With  Sixteen  lUtutratums 

By  the  Author."  .  .  .  Well,  what— do— you— think  I 
Frank  Pbestok  Smabt. 

On  the  top  of  all  this  comes  the  publisher's  side 
of  the  stoiy  in  the  form  of  a  printed  note  from 
Messrs.  Harper : — 

The  recent  exhibition  in  New  York  of  Albert  Stemer's 
drawings,  including  the  originals  for  '^  The  Marriage  of 
William  Ashe  "  serves  to  call  to  mind  some  of  theobstecles 
that  may  confront  an  artist.  When  Mr.  Sterner  undertook 
the  commission  to  iUustrate  Mrs.  Ward's  novel,  he  was 
living  in  Munich,  where  he  found  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing good  English  models.  A  long  and  tiresome  search 
revealed  one  man  who  consented  to  pose  for  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Sterner  thus  obtained  one  drawing  of  "  William  Ashe," 
and  then  had  a  life-size  plaster  bust  of  the  man  made,  which 
he  used  as  model  for  the  remainder  of  the  series.  Then 
rows  upon  rows  of  stout  and  rosy  German  maidens  were 
passed  in  review  before  the  artist  in  the  vain  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  suitable  original  for  the  sprightly  ^*  Lady  Kitty  " ; 
but  at  last  Mr.  Sterner  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to 
London  to  find  the  slender  girl  with  the  oval  face  and  dark 
eyes  now  familiar  to  us  as  "  Lady  Kitty."  For  a  time  Mr. 
Sterner  occupied  Mrs.  Ward's  beautiful  country  house,  in 
daily  consultation  with  the  author,  discussing,  altering,  and 
amending ;  but  his  endeavour  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
result,  for  bis  illustrations* for  the  novel  really  illustrate  a 
quality  in  pictorial  work  that  is,  unfortunately,  very  rare. 

Mr.  Stemer's  pictnres  are  so  good,  so  much  more 
than  mere  iilnstrations,  why  should  one  care  whether 
they  illastrate  or  not! 
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W&RNINOS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HE  HE  are  a  few  standiDg  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  BeUing  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
ohtaified.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  Profit-Sharing  Igreement  (a  bad  form  o^ 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses,*' 
unless  tlie  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  thines  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  lOT  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author, 

lY.  A  Commission  Agreement 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.1  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

Oeneral. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Bevenne  stamp. 

Avoia  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  aToid  a  transfer  of  copyright 
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WARNINGS  TO  DR&HATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays, 
in  three  or  more  aets :— 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to- 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  groti  receipts 
in  prefei-ence  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(<T.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to> 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  iU.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always- 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (ft.)*Pplj 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is- 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sun> 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is- 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  Bnglisb 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  rist  of  - 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in- 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan* 
cial  terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property,  llie  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.  He 
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■should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
4in  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSIC&L  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


1,  np^  WKRY  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
fij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
•business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
^cretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  butjf  there  is  any 
■special  reason  tlie  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
^eem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member, 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
Accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  signing  any  agreement  whatever,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
oonfidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
—(1)  To  reEtd  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  r^iness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particulars  of  the  Sooiety't  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  Ho  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  anthon  f^m 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  pubiishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annunii  or  £10 10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlu,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Raiders  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  T/t€  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  naper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6t.  6(2.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  Author*'  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  Ui6 
2lBt  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  ooints  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lans^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.fl^ 
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GENERAL    NOTES. 


There  hare  been  sundry  prosecntions  arising 
under  the  new  Musical  Copyright  Act.  The 
defence,  in  almost  every  case,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  vendors  did  not  know  the  new  Act  was  in 
force.  The  magistrates  appear  to  have  taken  this 
point  into  consideration,  although  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  three  or  four  of  those  summoned 
must  have  known  that  they  were  trading  illegally. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  them,  however,  that  this 
excuse  would  not  stand  them  in  good  stead  another 
time.  Musical  composers  and  musical  copyright 
owners  appear  at  last  to  have  obtained  adequate 
protection.    It  has  been  long  in  coming  I 


From  time  to  time  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  fact  that  publishers  were  in  the  habit  of 
attempting  to  obtain  control  of  the  serial  rights  of 
authors*  works  at  an  agency  charge  of  50  per  cent. 
A  side-light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  form  of 
literary  agency,  which  the  publishers  have  been  so 
anxious  to  undertake.  A  member  of  the  society 
forwarded  a  manuscript  to  a  publisher,  with  a  view 
of  drawing  an  offer  for  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  book  form.  He  was  unable  to  get  his  manu- 
script back  for  about  two  months,  although  he 
wrote  to  the  publisher  on  the  matter.  At  last, 
writing  more  forcibly  than  before,  the  publisher 
replied  to  the  effect  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
serialise  the  tale  in  America.  The  author  was 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  for  he  had  given  no 
authority  for  the  transmission  of  his  manuscript  to 
America,  and  certainly  no  authority  whatever  to 
the  publisher  to  endeavour  to  sell  the  serial  rights. 
Is  it  possible  that  if  the  publisher  had  succeeded  in 
serialising  the  manuscript  in  America,  he  would 
have  placed  before  the  author  the  usual  form  of 
agreement,  asking  for  the  negotiation  of  the  serial 
rights,  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  returns  ?  We  do 
not  know.    But  here  is  a  certain  danger. 

If  a  publisher,  after  signing  an  agreement, 
attempts  to  serialise  a  book,  he  may  be  within  his 
rights.  If,  before  the  contract  is  signed,  he 
attempts  to  serialise  the  work,  and  finds  he  can  do  so 
at  a  big  figure,  and  then  incorporates  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  demanding  the  rights  of  serialisation  at 
a  60  per  cent,  agency  fee,  without  informing  the 
author  that  the  work  has  already  been  accepted,  it 
is  hardly  **  playing  the  game,"  and  authors  should 
be  more  careful  than  ever  when  they  come  across 
this  clause  in  their  agreements.  They  should 
certainly  only  agree  to  accept  it  on  condition  that 
if  the  publisher,  by  any  chance,  is  successful  in 
placing  the  serial  rights,  he  should  receive  the  usual 
agency  charge  of  10  per  cent. 


An  American  friend  and  correspondent  writes  us 
as  follows,  with  regard  to  the  American  magazine 
market : — 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  editor  of 
The  Author^  that  there  is  not  much  news  of  interest 
worthy  of  space  in  that  publication.  Some  cuttings 
from  the  papers  I  have  found  rather  amusing,  because 
it  is  only  the  rank  outsiders  who  have  no  good  words 
for  editors  and  publishers;  the  insiders,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  to  be  '  saying  nothing  and  sawing 
wood,  and  are  certainly  making  comfortable 
incomes.  From  the  experience  of  others,  as  well 
as  my  own,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  American 
writer  could  make  more  money  than  to-day.  And 
bv  American  writer,  I  mean  the  man  who  has  some 
ability  and  a  great  deal  of  willingness  to  work, 
together  with  the  faculty  of  appreciating  that  one 
rejection  does  not  imply  a  total  lack  of  merit  in 
his  work.  I  know  of  at  least  a  dozen  men  who 
are  earning  good  incomes  by  their  pens,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  *  best  selling  authors  '  either. 

"  The  magazine  field  is  broadening  day  by  day, 
and  the  call  for  fiction  short  and  long,  and  descripti  ?e 
articles  is  louder  than  ever.  Munsey  is  publishing 
two  new  magazines.  Woman  and  The  Railway 
Man's  Magazine,  both  10-cent  monthlies.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  merged  the  Critic  into  their 
new  PuinarrCe  Monthly,  26  cents  monthly.  Harper 
is  publishing  The  North  American  Beview  fort- 
nightly instead  of  monthly,  and  the  price  is  26 
cents  instead  of  60  cents  as  formerly.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  is  putting  out  a  new  monthly  on  the 
order  of  The  Ladies*  Home  JownaJ ;  it  is  called 
the  ffome  Magazine^  and  retails  for  10  cents. 
Hearst  is  shortly  to  publish  America,  a  10-cent 
monthly,  devoted  to  the  propaganda  of  his 
doctrines.  McClure  is  said  to  be  contemplating  a 
10-cent  weekly,  and  the  Eidgeway  Company, 
publishers  of  Everybody's  Magazine,  have  an- 
nounced a  weekly.  The  Outing  Company  has 
bought  the  Bohemian.  The  establishment  of  new 
magazines  seems  to  have  become  a  craze  among 
publishers,  and  if  they  don*t  overload  the  market^ 
the  result  will  be  well  for  the  writer,  for  there  are 
not  enough  good  writers  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
prices,  consequently,  are  bound  to  rise — are  rising 
now  for  that  matter." 


We  see  it  stated  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Gens  de  Lettres  that  this  society  has  organised 
an  agency  in  Montreal,  Canada.  This  step  has, 
no  doubt,  been  taken  in  order  to  protect  the 
French  writers  from  piracjr  in  that  portion  of 
the  Dominion  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
French  readers. 

Not  long  ago  a  case  dealing  witl^  thp  ^9op^fj§:^t 
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of  a  French  author   was    carried   through    the 
Ctoadian  Courts. 


The  following  note  from  Italy  has  been  forwarded 
to  The  Author  by  a  member  of  the  society  who 
is  at  present  living  there.  We  print  the  paragraph 
as  it  IS  amusing  and  suggestire. 

**  Q^briele  D' Annunzio  is  generally  regarded  in 
Italy  as  the  most  prominent  man  of  letters  of  his 
country.  When,  therefore,  a  case  in  which  he  was 
concerned  was  set  down  for  hearing  at  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  Florence,  .a  distinguished  audience, 
including  many  well-known  authors,  poets  and 
artists,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Pretura 
Urbana.  The  cause  to  be  tried  was  the  culpability 
of  a  certain  Francesco  Yolpi,  accused  of  doing  to 
death  maliciously  a  favourite  greyhound  of  the 
poet,  and  in  the  result  Yolpi  received  punishment 
considered  adequate  in  this  country,  for  his 
brutality. 

'*  The  case  is  mainly  interesting,  however,  in  that 
it  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the  famous 
Italian.  When  the  clerk  of  the  Court  called  him, 
hedescribed  him  as  the  'CommendatorD*Annunzio,' 
to  which  the  poet  answered  promptly  and  indig- 
nantly, 'No!  Not  Commenaatore.  I  detest  the 
title  *  (empty  honour)." 

•'Evidently  D'Annunzio  does  not  believe  in 
painting  the  lily  or  gilding  refined  gold. 

''  But  he  does  believe  that  an  artist  is  justified  in 
concealing  his  age,  for  after  answering  the  usual 
questions  as  to  his  name  and  place  of  birth,  he  was 
asked  the  number  of  his  years,  to  which  came  the 
brisk  reply,  •  I  do  not  know.  Artists  ought  not  to 
be  asked  their  age.    I  admit  to  thirty-nine  years.*  " 

J.  S.  L. 


M.  CoNSTANTiN  Hamangin,  Procureur  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Jassy,  has  published  with  the 
International  Literary  and  Artistic  Association  an 
interesting  pamphlet  on  liiterary  Property  in 
Roumania  and  the  rights  in  that  country  of 
Boumanian  and  foreign  authors. 

As  hopes  are  entertained  that  after  the  Congress 
of  the  International  and  Literary  Society — which 
is  to  take  place  at  Budapest — Boumania  may  join 
the  Berne  Convention,  M.  Hamangin's  pamphlet 
appears  at  a  very  opportune  moment. 


■  »  • 


AUTHORS,  PUBUSHERS,   BOOKSELLERS, 
AND  THE  ''TIMES"  BOOK  CLUB. 


THE  Managing  Committee  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors,  at  a  special  meeting 
held  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  October,  to 
consider  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Times 


Book  Club  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Publishers' 
Association  and  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other,  passed  the 
following  resolution : — "  That  this  committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  course  of  business  pursued  by 
the  Times  Book  Club  is  in  important  respects 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  authors,  and  accords 
its  support  to  the  objection  raised  thereto  by  the 
Publishers*  Association  and  by  the  Associated 
Booksellers  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland." 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  embodied  in  this 
resolution  the  committee  have,  as  is  their  duty, 
paid  primary  regard  to  the  material  interests  of 
authors — of  the  creators  of  books — which  have 
hitherto  been  but  slightly  regarded  by  the  parties 
to  the  controversy,  but  they  believe  that  those 
interests,  justly  and  reasonably  understood,  are  not 
in  conflict,  but  are  wholly  identical,  with  the 
interests  of  literature,  and  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  reading  public. 

Certain  features  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Times 
Book  Club  are  in  conflict  with  all  the  above- 
mentioned  interests. 

The  object  of  the  Authors'  Society  is  to  secure 
for  the  author  a  fair  remuneration,  a  fair  share  of 
the  product  of  his  work,  and  such  a  position  of 
independence  as  will  enable  him  to  obtain  this 
just  recompense. 

The  Times  raises  the  cry  of  "cheap  books," 
showing  in  this  case  a  zeal  K>r  "  mere  cheapness  " 
not  always  apparent  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
producer  and  consumer  of  other  commodities.  No 
doubt  the  public  like  to  buy  books  cheap,  and  like, 
or  ought  to  like,  these  books  to  be  good,  and  the 
authors  of  them  to  be  fairly  treated.  In  the  end 
—  and  the  not  remote  end  —  if  you  starve  and 
degrade  authors  you  starve  and  degrade  literature. 

This  is  not  the  interest,  nor  can  it  be  the  wish, 
of  the  public. 

Now  what  is  the  Times  Book  Club,  and  how 
does  it  stand  in  regard  to  these  matters  ?  It  has 
no  concern  with  the  remuneration  of  authors,  or 
with  the  cost  of  production  of  books,  for  it  does 
not  employ  authors  or  produce  books :  nor  is  it 
even  a  bookseller  in  the  legitimate  sense  of  that 
term,  for  it  is  not  bound  to  make,  nor  can  it  look  to 
make,  a  fair  trade  profit  as  a  bookselling  business. 
It  is  a  department  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Times  newspaper.  Its  "  privileges  "  are  baits 
thrown  out  to  catch  circulation,  and  thereby  to 
catch  advertisements,  for  the  Times  newspaper. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  in  detail  the 
methods  adopted  to  attract  and  retain  public  atten- 
tion, though  many  literarv  men  must  entertain  a 
Erofound  repugnance  to  them,  but  it  may  at  least 
e  said  that  such  a  course  of  dealing  does  not 
enhance  the  dignity  of  literature.  It  may  be 
affirmed  with  equal  confidence  that  it  is  opposed 
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to  the  interests  of  autliors.  We  have  liad  our 
differences  with  the  publishers  and,  no  doubt,  shall 
have  them  af];ain.  Our  partnership  with  them  is 
not  without  its  jars  ;  but  it  is  a  partnership  ;  for 
the  publisher,  no  less  than  the  author,  stands  or 
falls  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  book,  and 
not  merely  with  its  momentary  success,  but  also — 
and  here  he  touches  hands  with  the  booksellers — 
with  its  continued  appreciation,  with  the  length  of 
its  life  as  a  literaiy  propertv.  Hence  it  is  also  the 
publisher's  interest  that  the  books  he  produces 
should  possess  merit  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
hence  again  it  is  his  interest,  although  he  may  not 
always  have  recognised  it,  to  deal  fairly  with 
authors  and  to  be  ready  to  accord  to  them  their 
fair  share  in  the  profits  of  the  venture,  for  unless 
he  follows  this  course  he  will,  thanks  to  the  com- 
petition which  now  exists,  fail  to  secure  books 
from  authors  of  popularity  and  repute. 

The  Times  book  club  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can,  in  its 
heart,  care  for  none  of  them,  any  more  than  it  can 
oare  for  the  dignity  of  literature. 

In  order  to  fulfil  obligations  undertaken  for 
an  entirely  foreign  puipose,  and  an  entirely  non- 
literary  end,  namely,  the  increase  in  the  gains  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  its  object  is  simply  and  solely  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  **  books  of  the  moment," 
to  supply  the  first  and  fleeting  demand  for  them, 
and,  that  over,  to  "  cut  its  loss "  by  selling  them 
off  as  soon  as  it  can  for  any  price  it  can,  and  to 
repeat  the  game  with  the  next  **  sensation  "  of  the 
moment. 

The  publishers  and  booksellers  have  spoken  with 
no  uncertain  voice  on  the  effect  of  such  a  coui'se 
of  trading  on  tlieir  branches  of  the  business,  results 
which  the  Times  Book  Club  seems  to  invite  the 
public  to  welcome  and  to  applaud.  The  results  to 
authors  may  well  be  not  less  serious.  If  the 
methods  of  the  club  be  allowed  to  continue  they 
will  spread.  Imitators  will  arise.  The  author  will 
be  no  longer  the  partner  able  to  demand  his  fair 
share.  He  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  large 
**  concerns,"  which  can  take  his  books  at  their  own 
price  or  refuse  to  take  them  unless  he  accepts  it, 
whose  sole  interest  is  cheap  buying^  and  quick 
"  scrapping,"  whose  interest  in  literature  is  limited 
to  the  question  how  they  can  best  make  the  buying 
and  selling  of  books  a  useful  subsidiary  means  of 
promoting  the  yield  of  their  advertisements,  the 
popularity  of  their  aerated  water,  or  the  vogue  of 
their  toilet  soap.  Where  lies  the  advantage  to  the 
author,  either  to  his  pride  or  to  his  pocket  ?  It 
would  be  contrary  to  general  opinion  and  experi- 
ence to  suppose  that  in  the  long  run  the  public 
would  find  their  benefit  in  a  state  of  things 
savouring  far  more  strongly  of  monopoly  than  the 
present  organisations,  either  of  publishers,  or  of 


booksellers,  or  of  authors — a  state  of  things  at 
least  threatening  a  despotic  control  of  the  literary 
profession  and  of  the  book  trade  by  a  small  group 
of  persons,  firms,  or  companies,  whose  methods 
and  objects  alike  are  totally  alien  from  literature, 
from  any  desire  to  promote  the  production  and 
appreciation  of  good  books.  Moreover,  the  public 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  as  monopolies  grow 
their  prices  are  apt  to  grow.  Enthusiasm  for 
cheapness  does  not  survive  the  struggle  for  the 
control  of  the  market.  If  that  is  once  obtained 
the  monopolist's  full  ideal  comes  into  practice — 
cheap  buying  and  dear  selling.  The  public  may 
to-day  buy  their  cheap  books  from  the  book  club 
at  a  price  too  dear. 


>  ♦  • 


MBS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 


ONLY  last  month  we  had  to  record  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  viz., 
Mrs.  Craigie.  To-day  it  is  our  sad  duty  again  to 
refer  to  a  death,  but  in  this  case  one  of  its  veterans. 

After  years  of  suffering  and  ill-health,  one  of  the 
best  known  novelists  of  her  day  has  passed  away. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddell,  author  of  "George  Geith," 
died  at  Hounslow  on  Monday,  the  24th  September. 
Born  in  1832,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Cowan, 
High  Sheriff  of  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  she  began 
to  write  novels  in  1858,  when  women  writers  were 
little  known.  To  get  a  hearing  she  called  herself 
"George  Trafford,"  and  under  that  name  made 
her  mark.  At  one  time  she  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day  ;  but  she  only  declared 
her  identity  in  1865,  after  the  enormous  success  of 
"  George  Geith  of  Fen  Court." 

The  death  of  her  husband,  the  failure  of  her 
publishers,  and  constant  ill-health,  brought  her 
much  trouble,  but  she  bravely  struggled  on  with 
her  writing  for  nearly  half  a  century,  producing 
some  thirty  or  forty  novels,  many  of  which  ran 
into  second  and  third  editions  and  are  now  in  six- 
penny numbers.  She  reaped  little  reward,  how- 
ever, as  her  best  work  was  done  before  there  was 
any  copyright  with  America,  and  being  poor,  she 
sold  her  books  out  for  an  average  of  about  £100. 

A  brilliant  woman,  with  Irish  wit  and  humoui*, 
a  staunch  friend,  and  kindly  to  beginners, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  will  be  regretted  by  the  small 
circle  that  clung  to  her  in  her  old  age  and  through 
all  her  troubles.  A  brave  woman  indeed,  and  a 
credit  to  her  calling,  for  she  never  wrote  a  line  of 
which  she  might  be  ashamed.  Her  insight  into 
character  was  her  strong  point,  and  her  people 
gradually  unfolded  themselves  with  skill  and 
thought  as  the  stories  proceedej^v^j(j(jvj£tI 
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Although  bom  on  the  hillside  in  Ireland,  the 
daughter  of  a  squire,  and  a  lover  of  fresh  air, 
fowls,  flowers,  and  country  pursuits  and  produce, 
Mrs.  Riddell  settled  in  London  many  years  ago. 
She  hated  it  at  first,  and  then  became  an  euthusiast 
over  its  charms.  By  day  and  by  night  she  wandered 
into  its  highways  and  peered  into  its  alleys.  She 
learnt  the  city  ofl*  by  heart  and  penetrated  the 
mysteries  of  business  life  so  successfully,  that 
woman  though  she  was,  she  wrote  "The  Senior 
Partner,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  etc.  At  that  time 
business  was  not  thought  a  suitable  subject  for  the 
novelist  except  in  France,  by  men  like  Balzac,  so 
to  Mrs.  Riddell  is  due  the  honour  of  introducing 
the  City  gentleman  and  making  him  known  to  the 
West  End. 

Many  of  the  tragedies,  the  failures  and  mysteries 
of  City  life  which  she  so  often  depicted  in  her 
books,  she  wrote  from  personal  knowledge.  Mis- 
fortunes fell  upon  her  family  and,  as  she  was  the 
one  to  try  and  put  matters  right,  she  naturally 
learnt  many  curious  ins  and  outs  of  speculation 
and  failure."  Had  she  not  always  had  her  hand  in 
her  pocket  for  some  one,  she  would  not  have  been 
60  miserably  off  financially  when  old  age  and  sick- 
ness overtook  her. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell 
from  my  childhood.  She  was  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mv  late  father,  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S., 
and  with  that  curious  jumbling  of  early  recollec- 
tions I  recall  eating  my  first  ice  at  her  house  at 
Hampstead,  and  being  obliged  to  confess  with  a 
cold  lump  of  surprise  frozen  to  my  tongue,  "  It 
isn't  as  nice  as  I  'spected  "  :  a  remark  she  recalled 
with  amusement  years  afterwards,  when  I  remem- 
bered only  the  torture  of  getting  through  that  cold 
mass  of  condiment. 

Her  Hampstead  home  was  in  Mrs.  RiddelFs 
palmy  days ;  she  went  through  much  subsequent 
trouble,  backing  a  bill  for  a  friend,  paying  debts 
for  her  husband,  keeping  a  paralysed  brother 
whose  health  necessitated  constant  care,  and  who 
was  for  many  years  a  heavy  drag  upon  her  purse, 
all  of  which  brought  incessant  worry,  care  and 
anxiety  upon  the  authoress.  She  nobly  struggled 
on  until  the  year  1900,  when  I  made  a  personal 
application  to  Mr.  Balfour,  then  Prime  Minister, 
for  a  sum  of  money  towards  purchasing  an  annuity 
for  her.  Much  correspondence  ensued,  and  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Balfour,  a  cheque  for  £300 
was  finally  handed  over  from  the  Civil  List ;  and 
through  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  more  was  obtained  from  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund.  This,  with  some  kindly  contribu- 
tions from  personal  friends,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  VV.  S.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
Justin  Huntley  McCartney,  Homung,  and  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  was,  however,  found  to  be  too 


small  a  sum  to  buy  an  annuity  of  real  value,  and 
accordingly,  a  bold  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
Society  of  Authors.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
three  hundred  pounds  should  be  handed  over 
direct  to  them,  in  consideration  of  their  granting 
her  a  pension  of  £40  a  year  for  life,  the  society 
retaining  the  surplus  at  her  death. 

The  society  awarded  a  pension  of  £60  a  year, 
though  only  £40  had  been  stipulated  for  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  collected  was  used 
for  settling  up  bills,  and  has  been  called  upon 
when  necessary  to  pay  doctors,  etc.,  nearly  suffi- 
cient  remaining  to  cover  the  funeral  expenses  and 
settle  up  her  affairs. 

Mrs.  Riddell  thus  became  the  first  pensioner  of 
the  Society  of  Authors,  of  which  she  was  one  of 
the  original  members,  and  many  times  she  has  said 
to  me  how  grateful  she  was  for  that  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  her  own  private  income  being  practically  nil. 
The  society  conferred  a  great  benefit  in  bestowing 
this  pension,  and  at  the  same  time  must  feel  proud 
to  know  it  was  given  to  one  so  worthy  to  claim  it 
in  the  world  of  literature.  Her  struggles  to  work 
were  magnificent,  and  she  actually  published  her 
last  book  after  she  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
Nearly  fifty  years  of  penmanship  is  indeed  a. 
record. 

Mrs.  Riddell  was  buried  at  Hounslow  on  Thurs- 
day, September  27th,  1906 — ^years  of  mental  and 
bodily  suffering  ending  on  the  eve  of  her  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  and  actually  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  wedding  day  itself.  Thus  her  birth,  her 
marriage,  and  her  death  all  occurred  in  the  last 
week  of  September  in  different  years.  The  last 
months  of  her  life  she  suffered  much  pain  from 
cancer,  and  was  constantly  in  her  bed,  not  being 
able  to  write  at  all,  and  to  read  but  little. 

A  pathetic  figure  truly  !  A  woman  once  full  of 
vigour,  with  a  splendid  brain,  a  ready  tongue  and 
kindly  heart — a  woman  full  of  human  sympathy 
and  interest,  although  intensely  proud,  sitting  day 
by  day  alone, — her  brain  alive  and  yet  physically 
unable  to  do  anything,— sitting  alone,  her  hands 
before  her,  and  yet  never  complaining. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 


>  ♦  • 


COPYRIGHT     LEGISLATION    AND 
UNIFORMITY. 


IN  his  able  and  interesting  speech  at  the  last 
dinner  of  the  Societv  of  Authors,  M.  Raoul 
de  Saint  Arroman,  Vice-President    of   the 
Soci^te  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  gave  us  a  good  deal 
to  think  about ;  but  it  is  to  the  suggestion  which 
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he  made  as  to  the  fdture  course  of  copyright  legis- 
lation that  I  would  call  attention.  He  had  dwelt 
upon  the  increasing  familiarity  with  the  English 
language  to  be  observed  in  the  rising  generation  in 
France,  upon  the  recent  increase  of  friendliness  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  upon 
the  part  played  in  the  establishment  of  these  by 
common  literary  interests,  by  literature  and  by 
literary  men.  He  continued : — "  Permettez  moi 
done  de  sonhaiter  que  cette  ^re  nouvelle,  si  f6conde 
pour  nos  deox  grands  pays  en  r^sultats  politiques 
et  6conomiques  nous  condnise  a  une  solidarity 
n^cessaire  pour  la  protection  de  nos  communs 
int^r^ts,  artistiqnes  et  litt^raires. 

"  II  semble  qulL  un  jour  donn^,  plus  ou  moins 
prochain,  des  questions  comme  celle  du  copyiight 
et  du  domaine  public  pourraient  tenter  votre  esprit. 
Ne  serait-il  point  fort  int^ressant,  en  effet,  d'ex- 
aminer,  par  exemple,  sUl  ne  serait  pas  equitable 
que  la  propri^t^  d'une  oeuvre  ne  seteignit  plus 

2uarante-deux  ans  apr6s  la  date  de  la  publication  ? 
ilors  qu'en  France  elle  ne  s'^teint  que  cinquante 
auB  apr^  la  mort  de  Tauteur." 

The  main  question  which  the  speaker  thus 
suggested  to  the  attention  of  authors,  was  whether 
all  agreement  between  countries  for  the  protection 
of  authors  rights  mutually  in  different  countries 
may  not  be  hindered  substantially  by  the  fact  that 
some  countries  offer  more  protection  to  their  own 
authors  and  others  less.  It  is  like  starting  with 
the  idea  of  negotiating  a  treaty  by  which  the 
sovereign  and  the  20-franc  piece  shall  be  equally 
available  in  France  and  in  England,  and  then 
finding  that  the  one  is  worth  25  per  cent,  more 
than  me  other.  In  the  example,  however,  which 
at  once^  and  naturally,  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
M.  Saint  Arroman,  the  British  reward  of  author- 
ship was  worth  less  than  its  equivalent  in  France. 
A  glance  at  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  will  soon 
assure  us  of  the  discrepancies  existing  between  the 
terms  of  copyright  in  use,  and  the  two  Acts  pub- 
lished in  T?ie  Author  in  May  will  show  us  what  is 
most  modem  in  copyright  legislation.  We  shall 
find  that  by  the  Australian  Copyright  Act,  which 
obtained  the  Koyal  assent  in  fast  December,  the 
copyright  in  books,  plays  and  lectures,  and  in  an 
artistic  work,  is  to  last  for  forty-two  years  or  for  the 
artist's  lite  and  seven  years,  whichever  shall  be  the 
longer. 

By  the  United  States  Bill,  copyright  is  to  last 
"  For  the  lifetime  of  the  author  and  for  fiflrjr  years 
after  his  death,  in  the  case  of  his  original  book^ 
lecture,  dramatic  or  musical  composition^  map, 
work  of  art,  drawing  or  plastic  work  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  character,  or  other  original  work.'* 

In  Italy,  literary  and  artistic  work  is  protected 
for  its  author's  life  and  for  forty  years  after,  or  for 
eighty  years,  with  certain  complications  which 


need  not  be  gone  into  here ;  and  a  glance  at  some 
other  countries  will  show  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity such  as  is  to  be  desired,  but  that  few 
accord  worse  terms  to  their  authors  and  artists 
than  does  Great  Britain. 

In  Belgium,  literary  and  artistic  copyright  are 
for  fifty  years  after  the  author's  death,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  heirs  and  assigns.  In  Holland,  literary 
works  published  in  print  are  protected  for  fifty 
years  from  first  publication,  or  during  life,  if  the 
author  has  not  assigned  his  rights ;  works  of  art 
(but  not  sculpture,  which  is  unprotected)  for  the 
artist's  life  and  for  twenty  years  aiter.  In  Germany, 
literature  and  music  are  protected  for  thirty  years 
after  the  author's  death,  and  works  of  art  for 
twenty  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  matters  than  this  one 
of  the  duration  of  copyright  in  which  uniformity 
in  different  countries  would  render  the  working  of 
international  copyright  agreements  fairer  and 
easier.  The  date  of  publication  and  the  fact  that 
publication  has  taken  place  have  often  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  conditions  which  constitute  publi- 
cation and  of  which  the  completion  has  to  be 
ascertained  in  fixing  the  date  at  which  publication 
has  taken  place,  vary.  In  discussing  questions 
relating  to  the  amendment  of  the  laws  of  copyright, 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  affect  authors 
more  than  anyone  else,  publishers  in  a  secondary 
degree,  and  the  public  very  little  indeed.  The 
duration  of  copyright  affects  the  public  to  the 
extent  that  when  there  are  books  for  which  the 
demand  exists  after  copyright  has  expired,  and 
when  there  is  a  popular  demand,  cheap  editions 
maybe  issued,  because  competition  may  compel  the 
publishers  to  accent  small  profits,  and  there  will 
be  no  author  te  think  about,  assuming  that  up  to 
the  period  when  his  copyright  emred  he  was  still 
deriving  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  work.  So  far 
as  authors  are  concerned  and  their  relation  to 
publishers,  the  extended  duration  of  copyright 
should  tend  to  increase  the  price  on  tiie  sale  of  a 
book  outright,  and  the  writer  who  kept  his  copy- 
right would  feel  that  he  had  a  possible  prospect  of 
increased  royalties.  Only  the  best  books  would, 
however,  be  actually  affected.  And  it  is  on  behalf 
of  authors  who  make  notable  contributions  to 
literature  that  a  possibility  of  an  increased  reward 
is  claimed. 

On  principle,  there  are  points  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  computing  the  duration  of  copvright 
which  M.  Saint  Arroman  had  in  his  mindf,  and 
there  are  points  in  fa?our  of  the  English  system. 
Neither  gives  a  fixed  period ;  each  seems  to  offer  a 
premium  to  longevity  in  different  degrees.  The 
French  one  gives  the  longer  time.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  desire  to  get 
all  you  can  as  long  as  nobody  suffers  unjustly 
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thereby.  The  British  computation  of  the  period 
of  copyright  dates  from  publication,  before  which 
the  author's  work  is  protected  at  common  law,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  (1)  whether 
there  has  been  publication  at  all ;  (2)  when  it 
took  place.  The  French  computation  seems  to  be 
based  upon  a  sensible  and  natural  desire  to  give 
him  the  full  advantage  of  that  which  his  brain 
has  produced  during  his  life,  and  also  to  enable 
him  to  leave  something  of  value  to  those  who 
succeed  him.  The  only  time  to  be  calculated 
begins  to  run  from  a  date  which  can  be  easily  and 
accurately  ascertained,  and  from  a  fact  not  likely 
to  be  in  doubt  or  to  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
legal  argument  before  the  House  of  Lords  or  some 
corresponding  tribunal.  It  is  reckoned  from  the 
author's  death. 

The  instances  of  the  duration  of  copyright  in 
foreign  countries  which  have  been  cited  at  random, 
serve  to  show  that  anomalies  exist  in  these,  and 
that  literary  and  artistic  work  are  by  no  means 
treated  with  equal  justice.  When  we  look  at  home 
we  find  that  artists,  in  addition  to  the  strange 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  their  enjoying 
copyright  at  all,  can  only  obtain  protection  for 
their  works  for  their  lives  and  for  seven  years 
after.  For  sculptors  there  are  more  tiresome  con- 
ditions, and  a  term  of  copyright  the  limits  of 
which  seem  to  be  twenty-eight  years  from  the 
original  publishing  of  the  work  of  art,  whatever 
that  may  be.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the 
more  uniform  terms  accorded  by  the  Australian 
Act  and  the  United  States  Bill  referred  to  above. 

Others  may  be  inclined  to  bring  forward  in  T?ie 
Author  arguments  in  favour  of  distinction  in  the 
terms  of  copyright  allotted  to  these  various  subjects 
and  to  others.  I  submit  that  a  uniform  period  is 
fair  and  just,  and  that  this  should  be  defined  by 
the  life  of  the  author,  using  the  word  to  include 
artists,  and  for  a  substantial  number  of  years 
(e.g.y  fifty)  to  follow,  a  period  which  should  be, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  made  so,  the  same  in  all 
countries.  Before,  however,  we  obtain  any  such 
uniformity  in  England,  there  must  be  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  copyright  affects  sculptors, 
painters,  engravers,  photographers  and  musicians 
very  much  as  it  does  authors  of  books  and  of  plays, 
and  that  it  is  better  for  all  to  combine  so  as  to  secure 
a  thorough  revision  and  codification  of  the  law 
of  copyright  as  a  whole,  than  for  each  group  to  try 
from  time  to  time  to  secure  attention  for  a  Bill  in 
its  own  interests.  There  are  many  members  of  the 
present  Government  who  should  take  an  interest 
in  a  Copyright  Bill,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be 
introduced  as  a  Government  measure  and  by  a 
member  of  the  Government.  No  doubt  the  views 
of  the  various  groups  of  "authors'*  interested 
wonid  have  to  be  considered  in  detail,  but  this 


should  be  quite  possible,  and  should  be  more  easily 
done  by  the  Government  than  by  private  bodies. 
When  this  kind  of  subject  is  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  private  members'  Bill  only,  introduced  by  some- 
one interested,  say,  in  sculpture  or  in  photography, 
a  useful  measure  may  be  entirely  ignored  and 
passed  over  for  years,  so  that  some  just  and  proper 
reform  either  never  takes  place  or  is  indefinitely 
delayed,  or  else  an  Act  is  passed  which  secures  too 
little  attention  and  criticism.  Drafted  with  a  view 
to  remedying  some  particular  abuse,  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  those  who  get  it  through  but  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  others  or  of  the  public, 
or  it  may  create  a  fresh  anomaly  by  giving  the 
sculptor  or  the  photographer  (whom  I  have  taken 
as  examples  only)  rights  and  privileges  which, 
without  injuring  the  painter  or  tne  engraver,  may 
be  greatly  in  excess  of  those  which  the  painter  and 
engraver  enjoy,  thus  creating  an  injustice.  The 
painter  and  the  engraver  may  then  set  to  work 
to  get  private  members  to  introduce  Bills  on  their 
behalf,  but  may  be  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  which  surround  legislation  in  Par- 
liament, and  through  no  lack  of  merit  in  their  cause. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  as  desirable  the 
simplification  and  codification  of  existing  Copy- 
right Acts  into  one  new  Act,  in  which  all  subjects 
of  copyright  will  be  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible 
on  similar  lines  and  on  just  and  equal  terms,  and 
I  point  to  M.  Saint  Arroman's  speech  as  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  considering  what  is  done 
abroad  when  we  legislate,  as  in  copyright,  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  friends  in  other  countries. 
In  copyright,  more  perhaps  than  in  anything  else, 
our  laws  are  of  interest  to  foreigners  not  domiciled 
here,  and  vice  vend. 


•  »  • 


HENRT  KIRKE  WHITE. 


rpiHE  subject  of  our  sketch  was  bom  on  the 

I       21st  March,  1785,  at  Nottingham.    John 

White,  his  father,  was  a  butcher  of  that  town, 

and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was   Mary 

Neville,  came  of  a  respectable  family  in  Staffordshire. 
Young  Henry,  when  only  three  years  of  age,  was 

entered  into  a  Mrs.  Carrinj^ton's  private  seminary, 

where  he  stayed  until  his  sixth  year. 

In  his  poem  on  "  Childhood,"  the  production  of 

his  fifteenth  year,  he  paints  the  following  picture 

of  the  dame  : — 

"  In  yonder  cot 

The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  weU  to  rule. 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien  ; 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole  and  nicely  clean, 
Her  neatly  bordered  cap,  as  lily  fair,  ^^ 

Beneath  her  chin  was  pinned  with  decent  care,   t 
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In  bis  sixth  year  his  education  was  placed  under 
tlie  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  where  he 
was  acquainted  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  writing, 
arithmetic  and  French.  Owing  to  some  variance 
between  his  father  and  his  instructor,  the  delicate 
lad  was  again  and  finally  removed  to  another 
school,  kept  by  Mr.  Shipley.  Here  he  stayed 
until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  his  father  insisted 
on  his  leaving,  that  he  might  take  him  under 
his  control  and  coach  him  in  the  gentle  art  of 
butchering. 

The  butcher's  wife  was  possessed  of  keen  percep- 
tion, and  she  could  see  in  her  son  the  promise  of 
future  fame  ;  and  to  increase  the  weekly  income, 
that  she  might  eventually  be  in  a  position  to  send 
her  son  to  college,  she  opened  a  ladies'  boarding 
and  day  school  in  Nottingham. 

The  proceeds  from  the  school  materially  assisted 
in  covering  the  many  additional  expenses,  but  the 
thrifty  mother  was  never  able  to  save  sufficient  for 
her  son's  classical  education,  and  it  was  at  last 
decided  that,  as  a  temporary  occupation,  Henry 
should  be  apprenticed  to  a  hosier. 

The  one  year  at  this  dreary  business  was  without 
doubt,  the  most  wretched  of  his  brief  life.  Whilst 
here,  he  poured  out  his  grief  in  lines  addressed  to 
"  Contemplation,"  from  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 


'•  .  .  .  Men  may  rave 

And  blame  and  censure  me,  that  I  don't  tie 
My  every  thought  down  to  the  desk,  and  spend 
Tlie  morning  of  my  life  in  abiding  figures 
With  accurate  monotony  ;  that  so 
The  goml  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot, 
And  I  might  taste  the  blessedness  of  wealth  ; 
But,  Oh  !  1  was  not  made  for  money  getting." 


His  affectionate  mother  could  see  that  the  busi- 
ness which  he  followed  was  repugnant  to  the 
delicate  boy*s  artistic  taste,  and  before  his  fifteenth 
year,  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  put  him  to 
a  solicitor,  thinking  this  would  be  more  congenial 
to  him.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney. 

The  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law  is  remarkable.  Any  book 
which  he  thought  would  be  conducive  to  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he 
made  an  eflfort  to  purchase. 

His  hours  were  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  but  there  were  always  times 
when  he  worked  even  more  than  twelve  hours  a 
day.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  how,  on  one 
occasion,  when  his  employers  had  a  special  trial  on, 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat  from  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  preceding  day  until  twelve  o'clock 
the  following  night,  when  the  trial  ended — a  space 
of  thirty-one  hours. 


After  business  hours  he  would  ap|)ly  himself 
to  his  studies  con  anwre,  seldom  relinquishing 
till  after  midnight.  By  this  means  he  acquired 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  About  this  time  he 
succeeded  in  joining  a  literary  society  in  his 
native  town. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was  yet  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  we  are  told  by  Southey  that  "  he 
lectured  upon  *  Genius '  and  spoke  extempore  for 
about  two  hours,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  society,  and  they 
elected  this  young  Roscius  of  Oratory,  tJieir 
professor  of  literature." 

He  now  began  contributing  to  the  periodicals, 
notably  the  MonfJdy  Mirror  and  The  Preceptor,  the 
former  paper  winning  him  afterwards  the  valuable 
friendship  of  Capel  Loffb. 

It  should  be  noted  with  benefit  that,  although 
Kirke  White  was  a  born  litUrakur  (for  at  this 
early  age  his  name  had  become  popular  in  literary 
circles  and  periodicals),  he  never  permitted  his 
pursuits  to  interfere  with  his  daily  duty. 

We  have  the  following  words  of  his  employers 
contained  in  a  beautiful  tribute,  after  poor  White's 
decease,  to  endorse  this  statement: — 

*'  With  his  fondness  for  literature  we  were  well 
acquainted,  but  had  no  reason  to  offer  any  check 
to  it,  for  he  never  permitted  the  indulgence  of  his 
literary  pursuits  to  interfere  with  the  engagements 
of  busmess." 

By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft  and  other 
literary  gentlemen,  he  published  a  volume  of  his 
effusions  in  1808  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who,  although  she 
had  conceded  to  the  young  aspirant's  appeal, 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  author  or  the 
verses. 

Here  we  should  like  to  make  a  few  cursory 
remarks  on  the  "  gems  "  contained  in  this  volume. 
His  poem  "  Clifton  Grove,"  written  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  is  his  magnum  opits.  It  is 
pregnant  with  poetical  fancies  and  beautiful 
descriptions. 

Take  the  following  passage  as  a  mastery  of 
word-painting  for  so  youthful  a  bard  : — 

**  How  lovely  from  this  hill's  superior  hei«?ht 
Spreads  the  wide  view  before  my  straining  sight. 
O'er  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  ground, 
E'en  to  the  blue-ridged  hiU's  remotest  bound, 
My  ken  is  borne  ;  while  o'er  my  head  serene 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene  ; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade 
In  aU  the  soft  varieties  of  shade." 

We  can  scarcely  expect  to  discover  much  origin- 
ality in  the  effusions  of  so  early  a  poet.  Indeed, 
we  discern  very  little  in  his  "Clifton  Grove," 
There  are  many  portions  which  bear  a  remarkable 
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Bimilarity    to    Goldsmith's    "Traveller,"    as    the 
following : — 

"  Tho'  were  his  sight  conveyed  from  zone  to  zone, 
He  would  not  find  one  spot  of  ground  his  own  ; 
Yet,  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee, 
These  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  foi  me ; 
For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burden  bear. 
For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share." 

Again,  in  his  sonnet  to  "Consumption"  we  find 
the  following  opening  verses  : — 

"  Gently,  most  gently  on  thy  victim's  head, 
Consumption,  lay  thine  hand." 

We  cannot  help  but  notice  the  resemblance  of 
these  lines  to  those  of  Gray's,  contained  in  his 
"  Ode  to  Adversity  "  :— 

"Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  !  " 

But  there  is  a  sublime  individual  melancholy 
which  pervades  each  page  and  fills  the  responsive 
heart  with  a  grief  that  can  only  find  its  egress  in 
tears.  As  a  final  example  of  his  verse,  we  give  his 
sonnet  on  his  approaching  dissolution  : — 

"  Ye^,  'twill  be  over  soon.    This  sickly  dream 

Of  life  will  vanish  from  my  feverish  brain. 
And  death  my  wearied  spirit  wiU  redeem 

From  this  wild  region  of  unvaried  pain. 
Yon  brook  will  glide  as  softly  as  before, 

Yon  landscape  smile,  yon  golden  harvest  grow. 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  mounting  wing  will  soar 

When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  aU  my  youthful  friends  caress, 

They  laugh  in  health,  and  future  evils  brave  ; 

Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless, 

While  I  am  mouldering  in  my  silent  grave. 
God  of  the  just — Thou  gav'st  the  bitterest  cup  ; 
1  bow  to  Thy  behest,  and  drink  it  up." 

It  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume  did  not  please  the  obdurate  critic,  for  we 
find  White  writing  to  a  friend  in  the  following 
despondent  tone : — 

**  The  unfavourable  review  of  my  unhappy  work 
has  cut  deeper  than  you  could  have  thought.  .  .  . 
It  represents  me  actually  as  a  beggar  going  about 
gathering  money  to  put  myself  to  college  when  my 
book  is  worthless,  and  this  with  every  appearance 
of  candour.  They  have  been  sadly  misinformed 
concerning  me.  This  review  goes  before  me 
wherever  I  turn  my  steps.  It  haunts  me  inces- 
santly, and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction." 

The  fell  object  of  the  critic  was  wholly  frustrated, 
for  it  perchanced  that  a  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  beneficent  Southey,  who  immediately  corre- 
sponded with  White  and  advised  him  as  to  the 
procedure  he  should  take,  and,  as  a  result,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  honourable 
mention  wus  made  both  of  White  and  his  work. 

A  corporeal  defect  in  the  shape  of  deafness  con- 
vinced ttie  poet  of  his  incapability  to  follow  the 


profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  volume  of  poems  was  promulgated  as  a 
means  of  raising  a  sum  which  would  assist  him  in 
entering  college  preparatory  to  his  taking  orders. 

White  had  some  real  friends  at  this  time  who 
were  a  "  very  present  help  '*  to  him  at  this  eve  of 
the  one  epoch  of  his  life.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon, 
of  Cambridge,  procured  for  him  a  Sizarship  at  St. 
John's,  in  addition  to  which  he  promised  him  £30 
per  annum. 

His  mother  was  now  in  a  position  to  allow  £15 
or  £20,  and  his  brother  Neville,  who  was  a  bachelor 
in  London  in  receipt  of  a  good  stipend,  promised 
£20  per  annum.  And  so  with  this  fair  annual 
income  the  hopeful  and  earnest  youth  set  out  for 
college.  Through  the  persuasion  of  his  chief 
benefactor,  Mr.  Simeon,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grainger,  of  Wintering- 
ham,  for  one  year,  that  he  might  appear  at  college 
with  greater  advantage.  His  application  to  his 
studies  during  this  year  of  preparation  was  both 
beneficial  and  disastrous,  beneficial  insomuch  that 
when  the  result  of  the  college  examination  was 
announced  his  highest  ambition  was  requited — "  he 
was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year "  ;  but 
disastrous  because  the  unremitting  energy  he  exer- 
cised during  that  year  and  the  subsequent  few 
months  at  college  (prior  to  the  examination),  and 
also  the  tediousness  of  a  six  days'  sitting,  were  the 
prime  causes  of  his  early  death.  During  examina- 
tion he  had  to  support  himself  by  strong  medicines. 
As  an  endeavour  to  the  amelioration  of  his  shattered 
health,  he  took  a  journey  to  London,  but  soon 
returned  to  college  being  little  benefited. 

He  entered  himself  for  the  annual  examination 
again,  and  once  more  was  proclaimed  the  first  man 
of  the  year. 

All  the  honours  of  the  University  seemed  to  him 
attainable  if  only  his  health  would  last.  But  his 
decline  from  the  termination  of  this  last  examina- 
tion was  rapid.  In  July,  1806,  we  find  him  writing 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Maddock  : — 

"  Last  Saturday  morning  I  rose  rather  early  and 
got  up  some  rather  abstruse  problems  in  mechanics 
for  my  tutor ;  spent  an  hour  with  him  between 
eight  and  nine,  got  my  breakfast  and  read  the 
Greek  History  (at  breakfast)  till  ten,  then  sat  down 
to  decipher  some  logarithm  tables.  I  think  I  had 
not  done  anything  at  them  when  I  lost  myself.  At 
a  quarter-past  eleven  my  laundress  found  me  bleed- 
ing in  foar  different  places  in  my  face  and  head, 
and  insensible." 

In  October  his  brother  Neville  was  about  to  visit 
him,  but  Henry,  in  his  last  illness,  wrote  to  him 
imploring  him  to  delay  his  visit.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, was  never  posted,  and,  after  his  decease,  was 
found  in  his  pocket.  Having  been  apprised  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  illness,  Neville  hastened  to  the 
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college,  only  to  find  his  poor  worn-out  brother 
delirious,  and  he  was  only  recognised  by  Henry  in 
a  very  brief  interval  of  lucidity.  On  the  following 
day,  Sunday,  October  2l8t,  1806,  he  died  in  his 
twenty-second  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  lament  that  such  a 
saintly  and  highly-gifted  youth  should  have  died  so 
prematurely,  when  the  zenith  seemed  so  near  and 
so  glorious. 

Frank  F.  Thomas. 


■  »  ■ 


THE  FICTIONTASTER 


A  PALE,  thin  young  man,  seated  at  a  roll-top 
desk  in  a  room  in  a  great  literary  and 
journalistic  pantechnicon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fleet  Street,  looked  up  from  the  typed 
pages  he  was  reading  as  I  entered.  Beside  him,  on 
the  desk,  was  a  pile  of  manuscript.  On  the  other 
side  were  telephones. 

**  Well  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

He  looked  ^&d,  and  a  littly  weary.  His  eyes 
looked  tired  and  a  little  watery. 

"  You  are  the  Editor,"  I  said,  '*  of  the  Invincible 
Magazine  ? '' 

«  I  am.    At  least " 

A  telephone  bell  rang. 

"Pardon— Hello?" 

"Hello-hello?" 

"Yes,  it  will  do  for  Mmry  Moments  if  the 
mawkish  stuff  towards  the  end  of  the  first  part  is 
cut  out  and  about  four  thousand  words  are  added 
to  the  whole.    Eh  ?    Yes — oh,  yes.    Good-bye." 

He  laid  down  the  receiver  and  turned  to  me 
again. 

"  You  were  going  to  say  ?  " 
'  I  was  going  to  ask  whether- 


A  telephone  bell  rang — a  different  bell. 

"  Forgive  me— Yes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  much  too  verbose  for  77ie  Table- 
Talker,  and  the  action  is  too  slow.  (Jet  Jones  to 
boil  it  down  to  a  third  and  strengthen  it  with 
some  good  '  curtains,*  and  tell  him  to  smarten  up 
the  dialogue  and  the  indirect  narrative  a  bit.  Is 
that  all  ?    Right.    Ring  off." 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said,  addressing  me  once  more. 

"  You  edit  the  Invincible  Magazine^  I  think,"  I 
said  quickly,  hoping  that  the  telephones  would 
remain  still. 

"  Not  exactly.  I  am  the  *  fiction-taster ' " — this 
with  sad  smile — for  the  Invincible  and  other 
magazines  and  papers  published  here." 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  you  asking  me  to  call  with 
reference  to  a  story,"  and  I  named  it. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  brightening  a  little.    "  Here 


it  is,"  and  he  opened  a  drawer  and  produced  my 
manuscript.  Some  annotations  were  pencilled  on 
the  top  page.    These  he  glanced  at. 

"  The  public  the  Invincible  appeals  to,"  he  said, 
"  doesn't  like  so  much  descriptive  matter,  but  it 
likes  plenty  of  the  love  element.  You  might  pad 
out  the  love-scene  on  page  fifty-six,  and  add  atK>ut 
a  thousand  words  to  the  love-talk  on  pages  eighty- 
two  and  eighty-seven.  To  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion on  page  a  hundred  and  eight-seven  you  had 
better  add  quite  two  thousand  words." 

"  Will  that  be  all  ?"  I  asked. 

"Nearly.  But  the  readers  of  the  Invincible 
wouldn't  like  a  hero  to  be  interested  in  any  form  of 
gambling,  so  you  must  please  alter  that  part  at  the 
beginning,  where  your  hero  attends  a  race-meeting  ; 
unless  yon  can  somehow  manage  to  tack  that  bit  of 
description  about  *  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  book- 
makers in  Tattersall's  ring '  on  to  your  principal 
villain,  or  on  to  the  young  fellow  who  ultimately 

foes  to  the  dogs  and  finishes  by  shooting  himself, 
would  suggest  the  latter.  That  scene  is  rather 
good,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  waste  it." 

"  And  the  rest  will  do  as  it  stands  ?  " 

He  folded  back  the  page.  There  were  more  notes 
in  pencil. 

"  Just  one  thing  more,"  he  said,  "  make  your 
heroine's  hair  jet-black.  I  am  tired  to  death  of 
girls  with  golden  hair,  and  I'm  sure  the  Invincible' s 
readers  must  be.  Red-gold,  and  auburn,  and  brown 
too  we've  had  ad  nauseam  during  these  last  months, 
but  we  have  not  had  a  black-haired  woman  since 
our  Christmas  number  before  last.  And,  oh,  yes — 
don't  let  her  smoke  cigarettes.  The  Invincible's 
readers  won't  stand  that  at  any  cost,  at  least  not  in 
a  good  woman.  The  disreputable  woman  can 
smoke  as  many  as  ever  you  like — Robinson,  I 
remember,  made  the  bad  woman  in  his  long  serial 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  very  first  chapter.  If  this 
story  were  meant  for  Merry  Moments  of  course  it 
wouldn't  matter,  because  the  public  Merry  Moments 
appeals  to  is  quite  a  different  public.  You  oughtn't 
to  forget  that,"  he  ended  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure  that "  I  began,  but 

once  more  the  telephone  interrupted.  The  fiction- 
taster  picked  up  the  receiver,  and  after  saying 
•*  hello  into  it  once  or  twice,  listened  attentively, 
while  with  the  other  hand  he  mechanically  fidgetted 
with  the  comer  of  my  manuscript.  A  tiny  voice 
could  be  heard  talking  excitedly,  as  in  an  imitation 
gramophone.  Presently  the  fiction-taster's  features 
relaxed  into  a  broad  smile.  His  eyes  glistened 
with  amusement.  The  sad  look  had  left  his  face 
entirely. 

"  Well ! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone, 

speaking  to  himself.    "  Well,  of  all  the  silly 

Eh  ?    Eh  ?— What's  that  you  say  ?  " 

The  tiny  voice  was   active  again.    It  ended 
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abrnptly  with  a  shrill  laugli.    The  fiction-taster  put 
down  the  receiver  and  rang  off. 

"  Whj,"  he  said  aloud,  "  Watson  must  be  mad." 
Then,  noticing  my  look  of  inquiry 

"  One  of  our  men,"  he  said,  **  who  *  passes'  all 
the  fiction  intended  for  the  Suburban  Plmipotm- 
tiary,  has  let  through  a  story  with  a  lady  in  it  who 
tallffl  unblushingly  about  *  pale-puce  underskirts,' 
and  'corsets  with  real  whalebone  busks  and 
horizontal  gussets,'  and  a  lot  more  of  that  sort  of 
of  thing.  Of  course,  complaints  are  coming  in 
from  the  Plsnipotmtiart/'s  readers,  and  some  of 
them  threaten  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions. 
Tou  see  how  right  I  was  a  moment  ago  when  I  told 
how  careful  one  has  to  be." 

Bazil  Tozer. 


■  »  • 


and  that  a  reviewer  bhould  write  "The  plot  of 

Miss  Z 's   latest  novel  is  obscure,   as  Miss 

Z 's  plots  usually  are.** 

If  the  demon  compositor  introduced  an  error 
similar  to  that  mentioned,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
"obscure"  handwriting  of  the  critic,  what  would 

be  the  remedy  of  Miss  Z ,  and  against  whom 

should  it  be  sought  ? 

Some  writers  might  rejoice  in  the  temporary 
fillip  given  to  the  circulation  of  their  work,  but  we 
have  pictured  an  author  whose  reputation  might 
well  suffer  without  proof  of  "  special  damage,*'  and 
an  incident  for  which  not  only  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor might  be  liable  for  the  act  of  those  in  his 
Eay,  but  in  which  the  author  of  the  article  might 
ave  written  badly  and  also  might  have  failed  to 
revise  his  proof  with  due  care. 


DEFAMATORT  MISPRINTS. 

BY  the  insertion  of  a  superfluous  comma  a 
Cornish  compositor  made  recently  an 
unfounded  attack  upon  the  character  of 
two  innocent  and  doubtless  charming  young  ladies, 
one  of  whom  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  an 
accident  when  they  were  bicycling  together.  A 
defective  brake  and  a  little  loss  of  "  head  "  on  a 
Cornish  hill  (Cornish  hills  are  about  as  steep  as 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's)  caused  her  to  be  thrown 
into  a  hedge  (Cornish  hedges  consist  of  loose 
blocks  of  granite  of  mixed  sizes)  with  detrimental 
results  to  herself  and  her  bicycle. 

The  paragraph  recording  the  occurrence  in  a 
local  newspaper  ended  thus  :  "  The  accident  mi^ht 
have  had  much  more  serious  consequences  having 
regard  to  the  great  steepness  of  the  hill,  which  at 
the  top  is  deceptive  to  strangers,  like  Miss  C.  and 
her  friend." 

We  feel  sure  that  the  attitude  of  these  two  ladies 
towards  strangers,  as  well  as  towards  all  others  is 
characterised  by  perfect  correctness,  and  marred 
by  no  lack  of  candour,  and  that  the  hill  alone 
continues  to  deceive  the  unwary.  Compositors  love 
commas  like  small  boys  love  cigarettes,  and  commas 
like  cigarettes  become  a  source  of  danger  when 
indulg^  in  to  excess,  however  soothing  they  may 
be  when  used  in  moderation.  By  the  way,  would 
an  action  on  the  ground  of  negligence  lie  against 
an  editor  who  libelled  a  stranger  by  means  of  a 

|)rinter's  error  ?  We  have  seen  a  proof  in  which  a 
eading  article  upon  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  of 
complex  character  was  headed  "Obscene  Legisla- 
tion," when  the  leader  writer  only  intend^  to 
characterise  the  new  measure  as  ''  obscure."  Let 
us  suppose  Miss  Z to  be  a  lady  writing  admir- 
able stories  of  adventure,  thrilling  but  blameless,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  large  circle  of  boy  and  girl  readers, 


A  SHORT  BISTORT  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.* 


«  A  SHORT  History  of  American  Literature," 
/\  by  Henry  A.  Beers,  is  a  book  which  should 
be  warmly  welcomed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  lucid  style  by  a 
master  of  his  subject ;  both  matter  and  arrange- 
ment are  admirable  ;  and  the  illustrations,  without 
possessing  great  artistic  merit,  are  good.  In 
these  days  of  rapid  reading  and  surface  work,  it 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  book  which  ^oes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  gives  reliable  mformation 
as  to  environment  and  local  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  any 
given  work  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  its 
scope  and  influence.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  literature  of  a  people  who  came  fresh  from  the 
traditions  of  an  old  country  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
the  influences  of  a  new  one. 

The  first  chapter,  on  the  colonial  period,  takes 
special  note  of  this,  but  the  same  penetrating  search- 
light is  turned  on  to  all  phases  of  American  litera- 
ture down  to  the  present  day.  The  author  takes  a 
wide  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  pnts  the  reader  in 
touch  with  the  national  movements  of  which  the 
literature  was  in  many  cases  the  outcome,  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Concord  authors  and  such  writers 
as  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Even  in  minor  centres  of 
cultivation  and  individual  cases  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  influence  of  surroundings  ;  in  a  country 
unfettered  by  tradition,  it  is  obvious  they  would  be 

*  A  Short  History  of  American  Literature,  by  Heniy  A. 
Beers,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity.   Published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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the  main  factors  in  determining  the  trend  of  a 
man's  work,  and  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  judging  it.  Mr.  Beers  exhibits  the 
same  careful  research  when  criticising  the  work 
itself.  He  shows  keen  insight  when  expatiating 
on  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  different 
authors,  flis  chapter  on  American  humour  well 
repays  study,  and  his  criticisms  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  other  exceptional  writers  show  a  wide  impar- 
tiality which  guides  without  fettering  the  reader. 
Whilst  this  book  will  be  of  value  to  those  who 
wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  American 
literature,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  lucid  and  well 
tabulated  that  the  student  whose  time  is  limited 
will  also  find  it  of  great  assistance  to  him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

— I  »  I — 

Shirley  Brooks. 

Sib, — Having  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
"  Life  of  Shirley  Brooks,"  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
through  your  columns  for  letters,  reminiscences, 
and  any  other  information  which  may  help  to  make 
the  book  as  complete  as  possible  ?  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  any 
documents  or  pictures  placed  at  my  disposal. 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  S.  La  YARD. 

Bull's  Cliff,  Felixstowe. 


Ibsen  and  Literaey  Property. 

Dear  Sir, — In  glancing  through  the  recently 
published  translation  of  Ibsen's  correspondence,  I 
came  across  the  foUowinginteresting  and  instructive 
passage.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Statsrevisor  Berner 
complaining  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  himself  and 
Bjornson  by  the  inadequate  laws  as  to  dramatic 
copyright  (or  rather  acting  right)  in  Norway  and 
the  abeence  of  literary  conventions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  dramatic  property  either  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark  or  with  continental  countries  generally. 

No  one  can  deny  the  reasonableness  of  the 
complaint  or  the  reality  of  the  grievance.  But 
how  does  Ibsen  propose  to  remedy  it  ?  By  the 
conclusion  of  equitable  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  establishment  of  international 
copyright?  By  no  means.  I  quote  from  the 
letter:  "That  Norway  should  voluntarily  take 
steps  to  bring  about  a  general  international  copy- 
rignt  convention,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
should  become  a  party  to  the  convention  already 
existing  between  most  of  the  European  States  is, 
of  course,  not  imaginable.  Indeed,  as  a  good 
Norwegian,  I  cannot  even  wish  that  such  a  step 
should  be  taken  ;  because  it  is  plain  that  such  a 


convention  would,  with  us,  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  every  foreign  scientific  or  literary  work 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  accessible  to 
our  public  by  means  of  translation.  And  this^ 
would  be  equivalent  to  obstructing  a  great  number 
of  those  streams  of  enlightenment  which  now  flow 
gratis  into  Norway."  And  then  he  goes  on  to- 
suggesb  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  Storthing  should  compensate 
himself  and  Bjornson  by  increasing  their  pensions  T 
In  other  words,  Ibsen  saw  no  harm  in  his  country's 
robbing  foreign  literary  or  scientific  authors.  Their 
"streams  of  enlightenment"  were  to  continue  to flow^ 
into  Norway  "  gratis  "  so  long  as  he  and  Bjornson 
received  adequate  compensation.  It  never  seems- 
to  have  occurred  to  Ibsen  that  literary  and  scientific 
writers  have  as  good  a  claim  to  protection  for  their 
work  as  even  the  most  Heaven-born  dramatist.  On 
the  contrary, "  as  a  good  Norwegian  "  he  would  feel 
bound  to  resist  their  claims  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Storthing  declined  to  be 
blackmailed  in  this  way,  and  the  increase  of  pen- 
sion was  not  granted.  What,  however,  I  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  so  long  as  authors  of  standing  and 
repute  do  not  accept  the  principles  of  common 
honesty  in  their  attitude  towards  each  other's 
property  they  can  hardly  complain  if  the  public 
and  the  politicians  give  scant  attention  to  their 
own  grievances. 

Yours  faithfully, 

St.  John  Hankix. 


Business  Methods. 

Sir,— On  10  July,  1905,  I  offered  a  story  of 
about  90,000  words  to  an  English  firm  and  had 
it  declined  by  them  on  27  March,  1906.  I  then 
sent  it  on  28  March,  1906,  to  another  well-known 
London  firm,  who  still  have  it  under  their  con- 
sideration. Since  I  wrote  it,  therefore,  this  story 
has  been  under  consideration  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half  and  I  have  obtained  one  decision. 

I  sent  another  long  story  to  another  firm  on 
12  January  last  and  received  their  letter  of  accept- 
ance on  14  July ;  it  having  thus  been  under 
consideration  for  just  over  six  months. 

On  a  Saturday  recently  I  sent  a  third  long  story 
to  a  prominent  American  firm ;  I  received  their 
representative's  reply  making  certain  definite  offers 
on  the  Friday  following  ;  the  story  having  thus 
been  under  consideration  less  than  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  English  firms  were  not 
too  dignified  and  lofty  to  pay  any  attention  to  a 
mere  author's  meek  protest,  they  might  find  a 
moral  in  the  above  record  of  simple  facts  worthy 
of  some  consideration. 

Yours  truly, 
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NOVELS.     SHORT     STORIES, 
ARTICLES,    POEMS,         »#         ^ 

PLACED    AT   HIGHEST    PRICES. 
UnRnown  WHters*  Work  a  Speciality. 

Hundreds  op  Testimonials. 
A  Contributor  to  the  Principal  Magazines  and  Dailies^  and 
perhaps  the  leading  Free-lance  Jonmalist  in  London^  kindly 
allows  ns  to  reproduce  the  following : — 
Drab  Mb.  Magnus,— I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  witn 
the  HQOcess  attending  year  efforts  on  my  behalf,  particularly 
during  the  last  few  week  ^.  Much  of  the  material  you  have  placed 
for  me  bad  previously  been  unsuccessfully  dealt  with  by  other 
agents,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  I  had  actually  decided  to 
write  the  articles  off  my  books  altogether.  Not  only  have  you 
placed  them,  but  you  have  got  hiflrher  prices  than  I  valued  them 
at  myself,  and  after  very  many  years  of  journalistic  experience  I 
oan  honestly  say  bhat  I  do  not  think  any  other  Arm  in  London 
4>ould  have  dealt  with  them  so  well  as  the  Cambridge  Literary 
Jkgency,  or  that  any  other  firm  ever  uses  suc'i  intimate  endeavour 
on  behalf  of  its  clients  as  that  of  which  you  are  the  Managing 
Director.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  GORDON  MEGGY. 
The\  Author  of  a  Hundred  Short  Stories  and  Articles  kindly 
allows  us  to  reproduce  the  following: — 
Dbab  Sib,— I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  the  offer  of  £6-6-0 
(six  guineas)  for  my  little  story  entitled  "  Mrs.  Mostjrn's  Little 
Gamble,"  and  I  may  mention  tnat  although  at  least  a  hundred 
of  my  tales  and  articles  have  been  published  (mostly  under  my 
pen-name)  in  magazines  and  periodicals,  this  is  t  je  best  price  I 
have  been  offered  for  so  very  short  a  production. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  my  MSS. 

Yours  very  truly, 

fiEOBOB  O.  Maonus,  Esq.  Signed)  CHAS.  R.  8TEGGALL. 

THE   MOST   STRINGENT    INQUIRY    INVITED. 

Managing  Director:  GEORGE  G.  MAGNUS, 

The  OAMBRIDQE  LITERARY  AQENOY, 

116,  Strand,  London,    W.C 


MISS    RUTH    SPEAKMANt 

Typewriting,  Sliortliaad,  Frencli  Copying 
and  Translation,  Duplicating 

Private  Room  for  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing* 

10,  Yorlc  Buildings,  ADELPHI,  W.C. 


Tel 
1883 


A  LADY  (Experieiced)  aidertakes  Researches  In  British  Mosena 
Reading  Roon  and  Print  Room.    2/-  an  hour ;  8/6  a  day. 

£-.0.,  n,  OWEN  MAMStOMS, 

QUEEN'S    OLUB    GAROEMS,    W. 

A  LADY,  office  trained,  with  good  recom- 
mendations, desires  work  as  a  Copying  Typist. 
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THE  PENSION   FUND  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


NOTICES. 


FOB  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  anthors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para* 
graphs  mnst  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  llie  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6^.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2d.,  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

All  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 

TOL.  XVIL 


The  Committee's  Decision,  1906. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  have  reported  to  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  declare  another  pension. 
The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion, unofficially,  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  urgent  case  within  the  member's  personal 
knowledge. 

Information  of  such  cases,  which  should  be  as 
full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretarv, 
89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  will 
receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  the  first  pen- 
sioner of  the  Society,  leaves  free  her  pension  of 
£60  per  annum,  and  a  sum  of  £300  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pension  Fund.  This  sum  was 
handed  to  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  by  Mr.  Balfour,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  held  under 
certain  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Riddell,  and 
then  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society.    These  trusts  are  now  at  an  end. 

The  original  trustees  purchased  £228  of  Glasgow 
and  South  Western  Railway  4  per  cent.  Pre- 
ference Stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund  have  now  accepted  the  amount  which  has 
been  transferred  in  their  names,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  of  stocks  printed  below. 


Investments  of  the  I'und. 

Tue  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  met  at  the 
Societv's  Offices,  March  5th,  1906,  and  having  gone 
carefully  into  the  accounts  of  the  fund,  decided 
to  invest  a  further  sum.  They  have  now  pur* 
chased  £200  Cape  of  Good  Hope  8J  per  cent* 
Inscribed  Stock,  bringing  the  investments  of  the 
fund  to  the  figures  set  out  below.  ^ 
^    This  is  a  statement  (rf-gfe^ff^^e^^l^^ 
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money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the  current 
price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% J&IOOO    0    0 

Local  Loans 500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8  %  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9     8 

London  andjNorth  Westeru  3  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 260    0    0 

Egyptian     Goveriinient     Irrigation 

Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3i%  luscribed 

Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

Total    £2,871     9     2 


Subsaipiiofia,  1906. 

April  12,  Pryor,  Francis 

June  15,  Cuming,  E.  W.  D. . 

June  15,  Skrine,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

July      ,  Brend,  C.  Cunninghaii:e 

Oct  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Bailiie 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 

Oct.  16,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud      . 

Oct.  31,  Rhys,  Ernest  . 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    . 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram 

Donations,  19u6. 

April  15,  Caine,  William     . 

April  15,  Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A. . 

June  12,  Oliphant,  Captain  Blair 

June  12,  B.  S.  G. 

June  16,  Behnke,  Miss  Kate  E.  • 

June  28,  G.  W.  Caldicott   . 

June  80,  Grierson,  G.  A.    . 

July  4,  Hankin,  St.  John   . 

July  14,  Nisbet,  Dr.  J. 

Sept.  17,  Tuite,  Hugh 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 


£  s.  d. 
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for  the  past  ten  yeat-s,  and  shows  the  appreciation 
the  society's  work  obtains  from  those  who  write. 

There  were  sundry  cases  before  the  committee. 
The  first  dealt  with  an  infringement  of  copyright. 
The  legal  qnestions  involved  were  somewhat  com- 
plicated, as  they  were  concerned  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  18th  section  of  the  Copyright  Act. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Scrutton,  K.C.,  which  had  been 
authorised  by  the  committee  at  an  earlier  date,  was 
read,  and  the  committee  instnicted  the  secretary, 
as  the  opinion  was  in  the  member's  favour,  to  write 
to  the  offending  party.  The  next  case  referred  to 
the  transactions  of  a  literary  agency,  and  it  was 
decided  to  print  in  The  AtUhor  a  statement  of  what 
had  taken  place.  There  was  another  serious  case 
of  infringement  of  copyright.  So  strong  was  the 
solicitor's  report  that  the  committee  decided  at 
once  to  assist  the  member  by  taking  action.  The 
case  is  of  great  importance  to  all  educational  writers 
in  that  it  refers  to  a  text  book.  As  the  infringe- 
ment occurred  in  India,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
society  to  instruct  an  Indian  solicitor. 

A  series  of  letters  received  from  different  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  regard  to  The  Times  Book 
Club  were  also  read  to  the  committee. 

The  secretary  reported  that  during  the  past 
month  the  chairman  had  sanctioned  three  county 
court  cases,  one  of  which  had  been  settled.  The 
amount  due  had  been  paid  without  the  necessity  of 
issuing  a  summons.  Finally,  a  question  arose  con- 
cerning the  bankruptcy  of  a  publisher.  A  private 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  which  his  affairs 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  it 
seemed  to  the  solicitors  of  the  society  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  its  members  to  throw  the  publisher 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  committee,  after  reading 
the  solicitors'  report,  finally  decided  to  take  this 
course. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on 
November  12th,  at  the  offices  of  the  society, 
thirty-five  members   and    associates  were 
elected,  bringing  the  total  number  of  elections  for 
the  current  year  up  to  214.    This  number  is,  the 
committee  are  glad  to  say,  well  above  the  average 


Cases. 


Owing  to  the  limit  of  space  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Author,  the  cases  taken  in  hand  by  the  society 
between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  1st  of 
November,  were  omitted.  These  are  included  in 
the  present  statement. 

The  secretary  has  dealt  with  14  cases. 

Three  referred  to  non-delivery  of  accounts,  and 
have  now  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  as  the 
accounts  have  been  furnished  in  each  case.  Four 
demands  for  money  were  placed  in  the  secretary's 
hands.  Two  have  been  transferred  to  the  society's 
solicitors  with  instructions  to  settle  by  legal  pro- 
cess, if  necessary ;  one  has  been  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the 
request  of  the  contending  parties ;  and  in  the  last  the 
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money  has  been  paid  on  the  application  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  forwarded  to  the  author.  Three  claims 
for  the  return  of  MSS.  have  arisen,  in  two  of  which 
negotiations  are  still  nending,  and  in  the  other  the 
MS.  has  been  retamea.  Of  two  claims  for  money 
and  accounts,  one  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  society's  solicitors  ;  the  other  unfortunately 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  defendant's  present  address  was  unobtainable. 
The  interpretation  of  agreements  has  given  rise  to 
two  other  casea  One  has  been  adjusted  and  the 
other  is  in  the  course  of  settlement. 

Of  those  matters  left  open  from  former  months, 
seven  are  still  unsettled.  The  reason  for  this  large 
number  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
concern  publishers  and  agents  in  the  United  States, 
and  negotiations  in  these  cases  naturaly  take 
longer  than  in  those  at  home. 

We  hope  it  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  sign 
that  there  have  been  fewer  disputes  than  usual 
during  the  past  two  months. 


Novembei  Elections. 
Blandy  Joseph        .        .     82,    Rosebank    Road, 


Leeds. 
27,    Salisbury    Street, 

Shipley,  Yorks. 
The     Manse,    Potton, 

Beds. 
8,  Elm  Court,  Temple, 

E.C. 
6,  Raymond  Buildings, 

Grays  Inn,  W.O. 

14,  Upper  Park  Road, 

Haiiipstead,  N.W. 
22,     Walpole     Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

"  Rolyat,"       Creswick 

Street ,     Hawthorne, 

M<  1  bourne,  Australia. 

2,    Nupier    Mansions, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 
25,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Jones,  Mrs.  C.  A.  (Jane    Longford     House, 

Jones).  Gloucester. 

Langlands,  Alexander  W.    "  Alma,"  Stranraer. 
Macrae,  Rev.  Alexander,    Emanuel      School, 
M.A.  Wandsworth     Com- 

mon, S.W. 
Merrick,     Frederick    Primrose     Club,      St. 
Walter        (Frederick        James',  S.W. 
Wilderick) 
Midleton,  B.  E.  (•*  Deci-    Tower      House,      St. 
mals")  Matthews,  St.   Leo- 

nards-on-Sea. 
Moore,  T.  Sturge    ,        .    20,  St.  James*  Square, 

Holland  Park,  W. 


Booth,  John  . 

Bradley,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Cohen  Herman 

Cox,  Harold,  M.P.  . 

Dass,  B.  K.  (B.  Krishna) 
Eyre,  Ai-chibald 

Graham,  Prof.  William  . 

Gunn,  Mrs.  ^neas 

Heath,  Miss  Ella    . 
Horsley,  Sir  Victor 


Peacock,  Major  F.  M.     . 
Pigott,  William      . 

Rowland,  A.  N.  A. . 
Robertson-Scott,  J.    W. 

(Home  Counties). 
Seymour,     Miss     Alice 

(Alec  C.  More). 
Shera,  Miss  Blanche  M.  • 

Smith,  Bertram 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  Yorke     . 

Stacpoole,  Miss  Florence 

Stonestreet,  William  T.  . 


Swallow,  The  Rev.  H.  J. 

("  Hirondelle  '*). 
Templeton,    Col.    John 

Montgomery,  C.M.G. 

Thome,  The  Rev,  Henry 

Arthur. 
Todd,  Dr.  J.  L.      . 


Turner,  Reginald   . 
Weaver,  Lawrence,  F.S.A. 
Wheeler,  Percy 


White,  The  Rev.  Francis 
deLacy,  BA.,F.R.S.L, 
F.S.A. 

Wimperis,  H.  E.     . 


Nunney,  near   Frome, 

Somerset, 
c/o  J.  E.  Macfarlane, 

Esq.,  Ardquin,  Hind- 
head,  Surrey. 
Llwyn-y-brain. 
Great    Canfield,    Dun- 
mow,  Essex. 
Headland         College, 

Plymouth. 
12,  Beaufort  Mansions, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
Broomlands,  Beattock, 

N.B. 
11,  Eccleston   Square, 

S.W. 
82,  Porchester  Terrace, 

W. 
New  Church  Dep6t,  18, 

Corporation    Street, 

Manchester. 
Hawthorn        Rectory, 

Sunderland. 
*'  Kilmaurs,"      George 

Street,     East     Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
28,    Lyndhurst    Road, 

Lowestoft 
Liverpool     School    of 

Tropical     Medicine, 

Crofton  Lodge, 

Runcorn. 
10,  Sheffield   Gardens, 

Kensin^rton,  W. 
186,       Sutherland 

Avenue,  W. 
c,o       Messrs.       King 

Hamilton,   Calcutta, 

India. 
The  Rectory,  Mavesyn 

Ridware,      Rugeley, 

Staffs. 
2,      Rossetti     Garden 

Mansions,     Chelsea, 

S.W. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


(In  the  following  list  we  do  not  propose  to  give  more 
than  the  titles,  prices,  publishers,  etc.,  of  the  books 
enumerated,  with,  in  special  cases,  such  particulars  as  may 
serve  to  explain  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work. 
Members  are  requested  to  forward  information  which  wiU 
enable  the  Editor  to  supply  particulars.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Hypsos  Ain)  Israelite  Cities  (British  School  of 
Archaeology  in  Egypt,  and  Egyptian  Research 
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Account.  Twelfth  Year,  1906).  By  W.  F.  Flinders 
Petrib.  Double  volume,  12^  x  10.  76  pp.  51  plates. 
School  of  Archaeology,  University  (College,  and  Quaritch. 
22.  &8.  n. 

ART. 

Flowers   from   Shakespeare's  Garden:    A  Poesy 

PROM    THE   Plays.     Pictured   by  Walter   Crane. 

10  X  7i.    40  pp.    Cassell.    6«. 
Michael  Angelo.     By  Dr.  G.  Gronan.     19  pp.     47 

Plates.    Ingres.    By  O.  Uzannb.    20  pp.    64  Plates. 

Translated  by  Helen  Chisholhe.   Newnes.    S«.  6d,  n. 

each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame  Recamibr.     From  the  French  of  Edouard 

Hbrriot.     2  vols.     Translated   by  Alys  Hallard. 

9  X  6^.    826  +  446  pp.    Heinemann.     20s,  n. 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland.    By  Elizabeth  Robins 

Pennell.    2  vols.    8i  X  oi.    420+471  pp.    Constable. 

21*.  n. 
Sir  Thomas   Lawrence's    Letter-Bag.     Edited   by 

G.  S.  Layard.    With  Recollections  of  the  Artist.    By 

Miss  Elizabeth    Croft.     9  x  6f.    296  pp.    Allen. 

16«.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Roger  The  Bold  :   A  Tale   op  the   Conquest   of 

Mexico.     By  Captain  F.  S.  Brbreton.    7f  x  6J. 

881  pp.    Blackie.    6«. 
Butler-in-Chief.    By  Raymond  Jacberns.     7f  x  5. 

194  pp.    Wells  Gardner.    U.  ed. 
A  Child's  Life  of  Christ.     By  Mabel  Dearmeb. 

With    Eight    Illustrations    in     Colour,    by    Eleanor 

Portescue-Brickdale.    8J  x  ^.    290  pp.    Methuen.    6*. 
The  Dogs  of  War.   By  Walter  Emanuel.   Illustrated 

by  Cecil  Aldin.    8  x  6i.    243  pp.    Bradbury,  Agnew, 

&  Co. 
King  By  Combat  :  A  Fight  for  Power  in  a  Wild 

Land  (Africa).  By  Fred  Whishaw.   7f  x  5.  272  pp. 

Cassell.    Ss.  ed. 
The  Book  of   Animals  :   An   Album   op   Natural 

History.    By  Horace  G.  Groser.    9|  x  7  J.    284  pp. 

Melrose.    5s.  n. 
The  Sweet  Story  of  Old  :  A  Life  of  Christ  for 

Children.    By  Mrs.  L.  Haskell.    6f  x  4}.    128  pp. 

Nister.    1*. 
Forgotten  Talks  of  Long  Ago.    Selected  by  E.  V. 

Lucas.    Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    9J  x  6.    424  pp. 

Wells  Gardner.    6s. 
The  Story  Book  for  Girls.    By  Christina  Gowans 

Whyte.    8^  X  5J.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6*. 
Barbara   Pelham:   The   Story   of   an   Unselfish 

Life.    By  Mary  E.  Shipley.     7}  x  5J.    256  pp. 

S.P.C.K.    2s,  6d, 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Chairman's  and  Debater's  Handbook.  By 
D.  M.  Ransome.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen.     4  x  2f .    Routledge.    Is.  n. 

CLASSICAL. 
A  History  of  Classical   Scholarship.     From  the 
Sixth  Century  B.C.  to  the  End  of   the   Middle  Ages. 
By  J.  E.  Sandys,  Litt.D.  (Second  Edition).      8  x  6J. 
702  pp.    Cambridge  Uniyersity  Press.    lOs,  6d.  n. 

DRAMA. 

The  Bondman  Play.   By  Hall  Caine.  7^  x  4}.  240  pp. 

TJie  Daily  Mail.    2s.  6d. 
Shakespeare  AND  the  Modern  Stage,  with  other 

Essays.    By  Sidney  Lee.    9x6.    251  pp.    Murray. 

9s,  IL 


Kings  in  Babylon.  By  A,  M,  Buckton.  7 J  x  4 J. 
72  pp.    Methuen.    1*.  n. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  Wheel  of  Wealth  :  Being  a  Reconstruction  of 
THE  Science  and  Art  of  Political  Economy  on 
THE  Lines  op  Modern  Evolution.  By  J.  Beattib 
Crozier.    9  x  5f.    526  pp.     Longmans.     \2s.  6d.  n. 

The  Evolution  op  Modern  Capitalism.  By  J.  A. 
HoBSON.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  7|  x  5.  450  pp. 
Scott  Publishing  Co.    6*. 

FICTION. 

Growth.      By  Graham  Travers  (Margaret  Todd, 

M.D.).    7i  X  6i.    418  pp.     Constable.    6*. 
As  Ye  Have  Sown.     By  Dolf  Wyllarde.     8x6. 

363  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s, 
Waifs  op  Circumstancb.     By  Louis  Tracy.     7 J  x  5. 

408  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s. 
ThE  Priest.    By  Harold  Begbie.     7f  x  5.     430  pp. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s. 
To  A  Nun  Confessed.     By  Irene  Osgood.     7J  x  5. 

240  pp.    Sisleys.    6s. 
RezAnov.    By  Gertrude  Atherton.    7J  x  5.    345  pp. 

Murray.    6*. 
The   Sinews   of   War.     By  Eden   Phillpotts  and 

Arnold  Bennett.    7^  x  5  J.    344  pp.    Werner  Laurie. 

6s. 
Whom  God  Hath    Joined.     By  Arnold  Bennett, 

7t  X  5i.     419  pp.     Nutt.     6*. 
The    Financier's   Wife.      By   Florence   Warden. 

7^  X  5.    245  pp.     Werner  Laurie.    6s. 
Skipper.     By  Gilbert  Watson.     7f  x  5J.     356  pp. 

Blackwood.    6s. 
The   Eight   Guests.     By  Percy   White.     7 J  x  5. 

316  pp.     Constable.    6s. 
When  Cromwell  came  to  Drooheda.    A  Memory 

op    1649.     By    R.    McDonnell.     7 J    x   5.     M.    H. 

Gill  &  Son.     147  pp.     Dublin.    2s.  6d. 
Periwinkle.    By  Lily  Grant  Duff.    7J  x  5.    424  pp. 

Murray.    6*. 
The  Trail  Together.    By  H,  H.  Bashford.    7i  x  5. 

233  pp.    Heineman.    6s. 
Miss    Arnott's    Marriage.      By   Richard    Marsh 

(Cheap  Edition).    8|  x  5f .    125  pp.    J.  Long.    6d. 
Sir   Nigel.     By  Arthur  Conan   Doyle.      7}  x  5. 

397  pp.     Smith  Elder.    6*. 
The  Ark   of   the  Corse.    By  L.  L.  Montgomery. 

7}  X  5.     344  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.     6*. 
Rosemary  in  Search   of  a  Father,    By  C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson.    7}  x  5.     263  pp.     Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    5*. 
The    Broken    Law.      By    J.    B.    Harris-Burlaio). 

7}  X  5i.    364  pp.     Grant  Richards.    6*. 
The  New  Chronicles  of  Don  Q.     By  K.  &  Hesketh 

Prichard.    7|  X  5.    311  pp.     Unwin.    6*. 
ZoE :  A  Woman's  Last  Card.     By  Coralie  Stanton 

and  Heath  Hosken.     7f  x  5.    308  pp.    Everett.    6#. 
King  Midas.    By  Upton  Sinclair  (Second  Edition)* 

7i  X  5.    388  pp.     Heinemann.    6*. 
The  Enemy's  Camp.    By  H.  T.  Sheringham  and  Nevili. 

Meakin.     75  X  5^.    366  pp.    Macmillan.     6*. 
The  Man  Apart.    By  Ralph  Straus.    7J  x  5.    390  pp. 

Chatto  and  Windus.    6s. 
A  Little  Brown  Mouse.     By  Madame  Albanesl 

7*  x  5J.    287  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     5*. 
A  Trap  of  Fate.     By  IzA  Duffus  Hardy.     7J  x  5. 

304  pp.    Digby  Long.    6s. 
Cox's  Cough  Drops.    By  R.  S.  Warren  Bell.   7J  x  4f , 

318  pp.    Arrowsmith.    3*.  6d. 
Robert  the  Devil.    By  Gertrude  Warden.    7J  x  6. 


320  pp.    Digby  Long.    6s, 
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HISTORY. 

Yeab  Books  op  the  Reign  op  King  Edward  The 
Thibo.  Year  XIX.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Luke 
OwKN  Pike.    10  x  6J.    640  pp.    Wyman. 

LAW. 

Playbight  and  Copyright  in  All  Countries.  Show- 
ing How  to  Protect  a  Play  or  a  Book  throughout  the 
World.  By  W.  MoRRis  Collbs  and  Harold  Hardy, 
Barristers-at-Law.  8J  x  5f.  275  pp.  Macmilllan. 
7#.  Gd.  n. 

LITERARY. 

Fireside  and  Sunshine.    By  B.  V.  Lucas.    6}  x  4J. 

240  pp.    Methuen.    5#. 
Studies  in  Seven  Arts.    By  Arthur  Symons.   9  x  6 j. 

394  pp,    Constable.    Ss.  6d, 
Dr.  Stiggins  :  His  Views  and  Principles.    A  Series 

of   Interviews.      By  Arthur    Machen.      7j  x  5J. 

141  pp.    Griffiths.    2s,  6d.  n. 

MILITARY. 

Occasional  Papers  op  a  Military  Correspondent. 
By  Major  F.  C.  Ormsby  Johnson,  Late  R.M.L.I. 
The  Western  Morning  News  Company,  Ltd.,  Plymouth. 

Wellington's  Campaigns  :  Peninsular- Waterloo, 
1908 — 15.  Also  Moore's  Campaign  op  Corunna 
(for  Military  Student*).  By  Major-General  C.  W. 
Robinson,  C.B.  Part  III.  181S-14-16.  Nivelle  to 
Waterloo.    8^  x   5|.    357  pp.    Ree8.    3#.  Sd,  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fairshiels  :  Memories  of  a  Lammermoor  Parish. 
6^  X  8.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson 
k  Ferrier. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Pointer  and  His  Predecessors  (Second,  Cheaper, 
and  Revised  Edition).  9  x  5|.  275  pp.  Humphrey. 
7i.  6d,  n. 

POETRY. 

Sonnets  and  Short  Poems.  By  Maurice  Baring 

9  X  5|.    67  pp.     Oxford  :  Blackwell.     London  :  Simp. 

kin.     2s.  JL 
A  Selection  prom  the  Verses  op  John  B.  Tabb. 

By  Alice  Metnell.     7x4^.     120  pp.     Burns  and 

Oates.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Stab   Rays.     By  B.  A.  Tietkens.     7j  x  5.     256  pp. 

Eegan  Paul.    2s.  6i.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

The  Works  op  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  (Pentland 
Edition.)  With  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Edmund 
GOSSE.  4  vols.  9  X  5}.  355+443+317+401  pp. 
Cassell. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth^  and  A  Christmas 
Carol.  With  Introductions.  By  Hall  Cainb. 
114  pp.  and  118  pp.    6x4.    Heinemann.    6d.  n.  each. 

Thb  Story  op  Patient  Griselda  :  From  the  Clerk's 
Tale  op  Geoppery  Chaucer.  Done  into  Modem 
English  by  Propessor  W.  W.  Skeat.  Illustrated  by 
Gilbert  James.    93  pp.    Routledge.    Ss,  6d, 

Man  and  Earth.  By  Alfred  Kircthopf.  Translated 
by  A.  Ronnenschein  (with  two  new  chapters,  one  by 
tne  Author  and  one  by  the  Translator).  6x4.  Rout- 
ledge.    Is.  n. 

Georoe  Bliot's  Silas  Marner.  With  introduction  by 
T.  Watts  Dunton.    Clarendon  Press.    Is.  n. 

J0HN80N*8  Lives  op  the  Poets.  Two  vols.  Introduc- 
tion by  Arthur  Waugh.    Clarendon  Press.     Is.  n. 

Sophocles.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  Pro- 
FE880R  Lbwis  Campbell.    Clarendon  Press.    Is.  n. 


The  Diary  op  John  Evelyn.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Austin  DOBSON.  3  Vols.  9x5}.  354+420+ 
478  pp.    Macmillan.    Sis,  6d.  n. 

A  PAOEAirr  op  Elizabethan  Poetry.  Arranged  by 
Arthur  Symons.    7^  x  5.    412  pp.    Blackie.    6#.  n. 

SCIENCE.     . 
LiPB   AND   Evolution.     By  F.  W.  Hbadley,  F.L.S. 
8}  X  5i.    271  pp.     Duckworth.    8s.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Race  Culture  or  Race  Suicide  ?  A  Plea  for  the 
Unborn.  By  R.  R.  Rentoul.  9  x  5|.  182  pp. 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.    7s.  ed.  n. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Gem-Cutter*s  Craft.  By  Leopold  Claremont. 
9J  X  7.    296  pp.    Bell.    I5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christianity    and    Tradition.     By  P.  G.  Blyth. 

8i  X  5.    215  pp.    Watts.  .  Ss.  n. 
"  The  Blessed  Ministry  of  Childhood."     By  Rev. 

T.  Ratolippb-Barnbtt.    5  x  7^.    London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson  k,  Ferrier. 
The   Lamp   op   Sacrifice:   Sermons   Preached  on 

Special   Occasions.     By  W.   Robertson  Nicoll. 

7i  X  5J.    395  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.    Ss.  6rf. 
O   Sapientia:    Seven    Sermons    on  the    Ancient 

Antiphonbs     for     Advent.      By   C.    Witherby. 

7  X  4^.    136  pp.    Masters.    2s,  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Illustrated    by  Hugh  Thompson.     8   x   5J.     416  pp. 
Macmillan.    6s» 

TRAVEL. 
Wander    Pictures.     By  Bart   Kennedy.     8  x  64. 
360  pp.    Cassell.    6s. 


•   »   • 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  regret  to  state  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son's work,  "  Memories  and  Thoughts  : 
Men,  Books,  Cities,  Art,"  which  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  433  pp., 
85.  6d.  nett,  was  wrongly  described  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  The  Author  as  having  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  at  6«. 

"Kings  in  Babylon,"  by  Alice  Buckton,  is  a 
drama  in  blank  verse,  interspersed  with  lyrics,  and 
is  founded  on  nn  incident  in  the  Jewish  Captivity. 
The  figure  of  the  King  stands  out  in  isolated  mag- 
nificence among  his  retainers  and  the  little  handful 
of  Hebrews  who  withstand  him  to  his  face.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  spiritual  forces  arrayed  against 
material  splendour,  and  eventually  winning  by  the 
path  of  self-immolation.  The  book  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  at  the  price  of  Is.  nett. 

"Sir  Nigel,"  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  story 
which  has  recently  been  running  as  a  serial  in  the 
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Strand,  has  just  been  published  in  book  form  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Go.  The  present  volume 
introduces  onoe  more  the  hero  of  "The  White 
Company,"  and  pictures  the  national  life  of 
England  in  the  period  with  which  that  story  deals. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Forrest,  the  author  of"  Eight  Days," 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  back  in  writing  a 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  days  of 
King  Akbar. 

H.M.  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  a  special 
copy  of  Rita's  new  book,  "  S4ba  Macdonaid, '  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  The  book 
deals  with  life  and  characters  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies. 

There  is  now  running  through  The  Grown  illus- 
trated paper  a  serial  by  Miss  Geraldine  Kemp, 
author  of  "  Ingram,"  "  Bj  Law  Eternal,"  etc.  It 
is  called  "  The  Lady  at  La  Maisonette." 

In  his  new  book,  "  Our  Heritage  of  the  Sea," 
which  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Go.  announce, 
Mr.  F.  T;  Bullen  endeavours  to  bring  home  to 
England  what  the  sea  means  to  us  as  the  universal 
highway  of  the  world,  its  reservoir  of  health,  and 
its  greatest  battlefield. 

"  The  Sinews  of  War,"  which  Mr.  Werner  Laurie 
is  publishing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  is  a  story  which  attempts 
to  show  how,  given  immense  histrionic  genius,  a 
man  without  principle  might  use  it  to  the  con- 
fusion of  society  and  create  seemingly  inexplicable 
mysteries. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick's  new  novel,  •*  The  Kins- 
man," is  appearing  serially  in  the  Weekly  Telegraph, 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Brock.  It  will  be 
published  in  volume  form  next  spring  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  k  Go.  in  London  and  by  the  Macmillan 
Go.  in  New  York. 

A  serial  story,  "  Fate  and  a  Fiddle,"  by  George 
Frost  (Mrs.  0.  Eddison),  is  now  running  in  the 
Yorkshire  Weekly  Post.  The  vagaries  of  the  fate- 
ful violin  are  framed  by  more  than  one  love 
story.  The  story  will  appear  in  book  form  next 
spring. 

Mr.  Sydney  Torke  Ford  has  been  commissioned 
to  write  the  article  on  "  Mountaineering  in  Gape 
Golony  "  for  the  forthcoming  Gape  Golony  volume 
of  the  "  Imperial  Encyclopwdia  "  (published  by  the 
Imperial  Press).  The  article,  which  will  be  fully 
illustrated,  will  extend  to  some  12,000  words. 

The  Bideford  Qazette  Press  is  preparing  for 
Ghristmas  and  the  New  Tear  a  calendar  with  a 
view  of  Bideford  Bay,  by  a  distinguished  London 
artist.  Each  month  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  poem  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  6. 
Keene,  of  Buckleigh,  Westward  Ho  I  and  the  little 
booklet  will  form  a  souvenir  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  residents  and  visitors  alike.  The  price 
will  be  Is.  ^ 


Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  writing  a  book  on  "  English 
Figure  Skating,"  which  will  be  illustratea  by 
photographs  to  be  taken,  mainly  at  Davos  this 
winter,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bell  k  Sons  will  publish  the  work,  which  will  be  in 
de  Ituce  form. 

Mr.  Benson  will  also  be  represented  next 
autumn  by  a  serial  in  the  Queen.  The  title  of 
the  storv  will  be  called  "  Sheaves."  The  same 
writer  hopes  to  bring  out  some  time  next 
summer  a  book  on  the  lines  of  "  Tlie  Book  of  the 
Months." 

We  have  received  two  little  books  from  Messrs.. 
Routledge,  entitled  "  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture," and  •*  Who's  Who  in  Fiction."  The 
**  Dictionar}'  of  English  Literature  "  would  appear 
to  deal  with  the  writers  of  the  past,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  lives  of  some  of  those  authors  still 
living  are  included.  "  Who's  Who  in  Fiction  "  is 
a  dictionary  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  works 
of  great  writers.  The  books  are  neatly  got  up  and 
cost  a  modest  Is. 

We  see  from  the  Toronto  World  that  Mr.  J.  A» 
Gooper,  the  Treasurer  pf  the  Gauadian  Authors^ 
Society,  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Canadian 
MagaziTie,  is  about  to  start  a  new  illustrated 
weekly  in  Ganada.  He  is  backed  by  his  old  friend 
Mr.  W.  H.  Moore.  If  his  work  on  the  Camidian 
Magazine  is  any  criterion,  his  new  venture  will  be 
produced  in  first-class  style  and  we  wish  him  every 
success.  Mr.  Gooper  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
Society  of  Authors  in  Ganada,  and  has  done  his  best 
to  bring  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  Society  ift 
England. 

"  Problems  in  Diet "  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Alice  Braithwaite,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
get  at  the  real  inwardness  of  the  food  question,  and 
to  consider  various  matters  much  to  the  front  among 
food  reformers  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  vie w^ 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  at  present  indifferent  to  them.  Much 
of  Dr.  Haig's  teaching  will  be  recognised  in  its 
pages,  though  the  author  does  not  hesitate  on 
divergence  of  opinion.  Gopies  of  the  book  are 
obtainable  from  the  author,  45,  West  End  Avenue,. 
Harrogate,  or  from  the  London  agent,  Richard 
J.  James,  3  and  4,  London  House  Yard,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.G.  The  price  of  the  work  is  2s,  6d.  nett ; 
post  free  2s.  9d. 

"Notes  and  Reflections,"  and  "Good  Gheer,'^ 
are  the  titles  which  Miss  L.  Rossi  has  pven  to  her 
calendars — now  in  their  fourth  year  of  issue — for 
1907.  The  calendars,  hitherto  published  more  or 
less  privately,  are  now  to  be  published  by  the  West- 
minster Press  of  41  la,  HaiTOw  Road,  W„  at  the  price 
of  Is.  nett  They  contain  pages  for  every  week  in 
the  year,  each  page  being  headed  by  a  quotation* 
The  qnotntions  in  t%;'ff|ot^y'^i5t!§ife' '* 
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Calendar  are  in  English,  French  and  German  ; 
those  in  "  Good  Cheer"  are  all  English. 

'•True  Tales  of  Mountain  Adventure,"  by 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond,  who,  as  stated  in  another 
column,  is  to  illustrate  a  book  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is 
writing,  has  gone  into  a  fourth  edition. 

**  The  Gem-Cutter's  Craft,"  by  Leopold  Clare- 
mont,  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  to  be  written  by 
a  practical  gem-cutter.  In  it  every  kind  of  gem  is 
described,  and  the  difficulties  of  discriminating 
between  precious  stones  are  discussed  and  removed. 
The  whole  process  of  gem-cutting  is  placed  before 
the  reader  by  a  series  of  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions. The  work  deals  with  the  practical,  scientific, 
romantic,  artistic,  and  commercial  aspects  of  the 
subject.  The  illustrations,  showing  how  precious 
stones  are  secured,  identified,  cut  and  polished, 
together  with  views  of  mines,  historic  gems,  gems 
under  the  X-rays,  and  typical  specimens  of  precious 
stones  in  the  natural  state,  form  a  valuable  feature 
of  the  book,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  at  the  price  of  15«.  nett. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  announce  the 
publication  of  a  revised  edition  of  Prof.  J.  E. 
Sandys'  "  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  "  from 
the  Sixth  Century,  B.O.,  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

This  edition,  which  is  published  at  the  price 
of  10«.  6d.  nett,  includes  three  new  illustrations 
and  thirty  additional  pages  of  letterpress. 

The  author  of  the  series  of  French  books,  "  Les 
Fran9ais  en  Manage,"  "  Les  Fran9ais  en  Voyage," 
etc..  Miss  I.  S.  Wolff,  has  arranged  and  partly 
written  vols.  I.  and  II.  of  anew  series  of*'  Lectures 
Fran9aises,"  to  be  published  this  month  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  are  still  adding 
volumes  to  their  series  of  **  The  World's  Classics." 
The  two  latest  additions — as  neatly  produced  as 
their  predecessors— are  "The  Thoughts  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,"  translated  by  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son, and  "  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning  and 
The  New  Atlantis." 

"The  Footstool  of  the  Virtues"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  novel,  published  by  Messrs.  Sisley  &  Co.,  by 
Miss  L.  Agnes  Talbot.  The  book  obtains  its 
title  from  a  phrase  of  Stevenson's  **  Courage,  the 
footstool  of  the  Virtues,  upon  which  they  stand.'* 

Pro£  Victor  Spiers  has  recently  published 
through  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Dr. 
A.  Spiers'  French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionaries,  to  which  he  has  contributed  a 
supplement.  This  volume  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  technical  words  and  phrases  resulting 
from  the  many  recent  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
science,  engineering,  electricity,  motoring,  etc.  ; 
and  neologisms  in  commerce,  current  literature 
and  conversation.    It  comprises  a  few  corrections 


in  words  of  the  Dictionary  itself,  and  the  addition 
of  many  new  meanings  and  examples.  The  whole 
work  is  published  at  one  guinea  nett,  but  the 
supplement  in  two  parts  can  be  obtained  at  6«. 
nett. 

We  notice  also  that  a  fourth  edition  of  Professor 
Spiers'  "Practical  Latin  Grammar"  and  third 
editions  of  his  "French  Book  for  Children" 
and  his  "Junior  French  Reciter"  have  been 
produced. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  new  book,  "  Electrons,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons  last  month, 
is  intended  for  students,  and,  in  places,  for 
specialists ;  but  most  of  it  ma^  be  taken  as  an 
exposition  of  the  subject  which  its  title  indicates. 

"  Medallions  from  Early  Florentine  History  "  is 
the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Miss  Emily  Under- 
down,  which  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
are  publishing. 

On  Tuesday,  December  11,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
k  Beckett  will  read  a  paper  on  "The  Colonial 
Press  "  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  Mr.  Septimus  Vaughan  Morgan,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  will 
be  in  the  chair. 

"Why-Why  and  Tom  Cat"  is  the  title  of  a 
child's  book  which  Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Dar- 
ton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  recently  published  on  behalf 
of  the  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Brown  Linnet."  The  book  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  new  play,  "The  Doctor's 
Dilemma,"  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  the 
20th  of  last  month.  The  dilemma  with  which  the 
doctor  is  confronted  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  He  has 
discovered  a  sure  cure  for  consumption,  but  has 
room  for  only  one  more  patient  in  bis  house,  and 
has  to  decide  whether  to  grant  this  room  to  an 
artist  or  to  a  fellow  doctor.  He  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  The  caste  include  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis. 


•  ♦  • 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  event  of  the  month  in  the  French  literary 
world  is  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Ernest  Renan's  early  notes,  under  the 
title  of  **Cahiers  de  Jeunesse."  This  work  has 
been  anxiously  awaited  for  some  time,  and  is 
undoubtedly  from  a  psychological  point  of  view 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  written  by  the 
great  savant.  These  notes  were  never  intended 
for  publication,  but  were  jotted  down  haphazard 
from  day  to  day  on  any  subject  that  occupied 
Renan's  mind.    They  were  commenced  when  he 
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had  renounced  the  priesthood  and  had  just  left  the 
Catholic  seminary. 

They  date  from  1845  to  1846,  and  were  the  first 
of  Benan's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his 
correspondence.  The  notes  are  on  the  most  varied 
subjects:  religion,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  and 
the  immense  value  of  them  centres  in  the  fact  that 
these  thoughts  and  ideas  form  the  basis  of  so  much 
of  Kenan's  later  work. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  volume  one  of  the 
notes  contained  in  it  would  have  been  extremely 
Apropos,  Renan  says  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
"  Oahiers  de  Jeunesse  "  :  **  We  are  generally  con« 
tent  in  the  biography  of  great  men  to  write  about 
their  earthly  life,  but  we  ought  to  add  to  this 
another  life,  much  more  interesting  still  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity.  It  is  their  life  beyond 
the  tomb,  their  influence  on  the  world,  the  turn 
given  to  minds  by  them,  the  enthusiastic  or  hostile 
fanaticism  they  inspired,  the  movement  which 
their  writings  have  given  at  various  epochs  to 
thought.  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  no  writer  or  thinker  has  had  more 
influence  on  men's  minds  during  the  last  fifty 
years  than  Renan.  Innumerable  books  have  been 
inspired  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  him,  and 
there  is  a  great  fascination  in  tracing  back  to  their 
earliest  utterance  the  ideas  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  Renan's  later  work  was  based. 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly  is  certainly  one  of  the  authors 
whose  works  are  destined  to  live  after  him.  Thanks 
to  the  devotion  and  intelligence  of  his  executrix 
each  one  of  his  posthumous  volumes  appears  at  the 
right  moment,  and  gives  us  a  strong  and  valuable 
criticism  of  many  current  questions  which  ai-e  pre- 
cisely of  vital  interest.  In  one  of  the  last  volumes, 
when  Church  and  State  was  the  one  topic  of  con- 
versation in  France,  a  volume  entitled  :  **  De  I'His- 
toire "  was  published,  in  which  were  chapters  on 
Innocent  III.  et  ses  contemporains,  La  revocation 
de  I'edit  de  Nantes,  La  Paix  et  la  Tr6ve  de  Dieu, 
and  L6on  XIII.  et  le  Vatican. 

At  present,  when  Feminism  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  Mile.  Read  gives  us  a  volume 
by  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  entitled  "  Femmes  et 
Moralistes."  It  is  dedicated  to  Madame  C. 
Coignet,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  esteem  in  which 
the  author  held  the  writer  of  such  powerful  philo- 
sophical articles  that  Taine  was  deceived  by  them, 
and  in  his  unqualified  praise  attributed  them  to  a 
man.  Madame  Coignet  is  one  of  the  rare  women 
philosophers  who,  with  the  most  virile  intellect,  has 
nothing  of  the  ia«-&/^,  but  is  essentially  feminine. 

In  this  new  volume  we  have  articles  on  La  Femme 
et  I'Enfant,  Les  Femmes  de  la  Revolution,  Les 
Femmes  de  TEvangile,  Les  Femmes  d'Am^rique, 
La  Femme  au  XVIII®.  si^cle,  and  about  eighteen 
other  articles  relating  to  woman.    Among  many 


remarkable  chapters  is  the  one  on  Lai's  de  Corinthe 
et  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  dis- 
tinguishes between  women  such  as  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  women  like 
Ninon.  The  two  former,  he  says  were  never 
courtisaneSf  while  in  speaking  of  Ninon  he  says 
that  her  success,  which  lasted  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  terrible  accusa- 
tion that  can  be  brought  against  the  grand  Steele. 

The  chapter,  however,  in  this  volume  which 
makes  it  of  special  interest  at  this  moment  is  the 
eloquent  article  on  "  Sainte  T^rSse.  Strange  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
having  one  of  her  greatest  triumphs  in  the  role  of 
Sainte  T^r^sefd'Avila,  so  that  everyone  is  searching 
for  information  about  the  wonderful  woman  who 
inspired  Catulle  Mend^s  with  the  idea  for  this  play, 
we  should  have  twenty  pages  provided  for  us  by 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly  helping  us  to  understand  this 
Spanish  woman  who  is  comparatively  unknown  in 
Protestant  countries.  **  Her  Life,"  he  says,  *'  as 
she  wrote  it,  is  one  long  poem  ;  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  books  in  Spanish  literature, 
and  it  is  the  finest  treatise  of  applied  psychology 
that  exists  in  any  literature." 

"  Les  Foules  de  Lourdes,"  by  M.  J.  K.  Huys- 
mans,  is  a  whole  volume  describing  the  pilgrimages 
to  this  noted  place.  In  the  preface  the  antlior 
gives  the  origin  of  the  celebrity  of  Lourdes.  In 
the  year  1858  the  Virgin  appeared  to  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  and 
told  her  that  she  wished  to  have  a  chapel  built 
there.  Bernadette  afterwards  took  the  veil  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  in  1879.  M.  Huys- 
mans  gives  a  description  of  the  crowds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  go  to  I^ourdes  now  for  the 
miraculous  waters.  He  describes,  perhaps  too 
much  in  detail,  all  the  diseases  from  which  these 
people  are  suffering,  and  he  discusses  the  cures  and 
the  disappointments.  He  gives  us  the  arguments 
of  scientists  and  free-thinkers,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  writes  himself  as  a  believer,  but  he  evidently 
finds  the  whole  spectacle  disconcerting.  "  Lourdes," 
he  says,  "est  un  immense  h6pital  Saint  Louis, 
verse  dans  une  gigantesque  lete  de  Neuilly ;  c'est 
une  essence  d'liorreur  egouttee  dans  une  tonne  de 
grosse  joie  ;  c'est  k  la  fois  et  douloureux  et  bouffbn 
et  mufle.  Nulle  part  il  ne  sevit  une  bassesse  de 
piete  pareille,  un  fetichisme  allant  jns  qu  k  la  poste 
restante  de  la  Vierge ;  nulle  part  encore,  le 
satanisme  de  la  laideur  ne  s'est  impose,  plus 
vehement  et  plus  cynique."  All  this,  it  is  true,  he 
gives  as  the  wrong  side  of  the  medal. 

"Memoires  et  Recits,"  by  Frederic  Mistral 
(translated  from  the  Proven ^1)  is  the  title  of  the 
volume  just  published  by  the  celebrated  Provencal 
poet,  who  shared  with  Echegaray  the  Nobel  prize 
of  1904.     In  this  book  Mistral  tells  us  of  his 
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childhood  and  youth,  in  the  fresh,  picturesque 
style  peculiar  to  him.  He  describes  the  various 
members  of  his  family,  tells  of  his  escapades  as  a 
school-boy,  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Provence, 
and  of  his  determination,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  sentiment  of 
race,  to  restore  the  old  language,  and  to  bring  into 
it  fresh  interest  by  means  of  poetry.  He  tells  us 
of  that  first  Congress  of  Provenijal  poets  at  Aries  in 
1852,  and  of  the  literary  matinee  which  followed 
it  Zola  at  that  time  was  a  student  at  Aix.  He 
was  present  at  this  mating,  and  forty  years  later,  in 
a  speech  at  Sceaux,  he  spoke  of  it  and  mentioned 
Mistral's  recitations.  Later  on  the  poet  tells  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  of  the  division  of  the 
family  property,  and  of  his  grief  on  leaving  the 
old  home.  His  famous  "  Mireille "  was  read  by 
another  poet,  Adolphe  Dumas  (in  1856),  who  intro- 
duced mstral  to  Lamartine,  and  in  1859  the  latter 
devoted  eighty  pages  of  one  of  his  works  to  the 
poem  of  "  Mireille."  The  volume  finishes  with  an 
account  of  an  excursion  to  Aries  with  Alphonse 
Daudet  and  a  letter  seven  years  later  from  the 
author  of  "  Tartarin  "  to  Mistral  during  the  war  of 
1870. 

"Faiseurs  de  peines  et  faiseurs  de  joies,"  by 
Dora  Melegari,  is  a  study  of  some  phases  of  the 
transition  now  taking  place  from  the  old  ideas  to 
the  new.  In  the  preface  the  author  says  :  "  Nous 
assistons  en  ce  moment  k  une  decomposition,  ou 
plntdt  ^  une  d6sagr6gation  de  I'ancien  monde,  de 
►es  moeurs  et  de  ses  principes.  EUe  s'est  d*abord 
pr6par6e  lentement,  puis  a  progress^  avec  une 
vertigineuBC  rapidity.  .  .  .  M6me  sur  les  ques- 
tions les  plus  simples,  formul^es  en  axiomes  par 
les  generations  antlcedentes,  le  doute  a  p^netre  les 
esprits  sinc^res  et  les  consciences  droites.  L'ancien 
langage  ne  nous  con  ten  te  plus ;  nous  voudrions 
des  formes  nouvelles  pour  exprimer  les  pens^es 
nouvelles  en  gestation  dans  nos  cerveaux."  The 
chapters  on  friendship  and  on  what  men  think  of 
women,  and  women  of  men,  contain  much  that  is 
well  worth  reading. 

"  George  Brummell  et  George  IV.,"  by  Roger 
Boutet  de  Monvel,  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
little  volume  published  quite  recently.  It  is  the 
story  of  Brummell  from  the  day  when  he  was  first 
noticed  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  his  death  in  1840. 
The  author  has  reconstituted  for  us  the  epoch 
and  supplied  his  readers  with  biographical  notes 
referring  to  the  personages  he  mentions  :  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  Fox,  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lady  Stanhope,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Horace  Walpole, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  Thomas  Moore,  and  many 
others. 

Among  the  new  books  are  "Le  Gudpier,"  by 
M.  Ernest  Tissot ;  "  Une  Nuit  an  Luxembourg," 
by  Bimj  de  Gourmont ;  *'  Sujets  et  Paysages/'  by 


M.  Henri  de  R^gnier;  "Amours  d'hommes  de 
Lettres,"  by  M.  Bmile  Faguet. 

M.  G.  Ferrero  continues  his  "Grandeur  et 
Decadence  de  Rome"  with  a  volume,  just  published, 
entitled  :  "  Antoine  et  Cleop&tre." 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors  was  convened  for  November  5  and 
was  presided  over  by  M.  Alfred  Capus.  The 
object  of  this  meeting  was  to  ratify  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  this  Society  and  the  managers  who 
were  members  of  the  theatre  trust.  M.  Paul 
Gavault  was  called  upon  for  the  report  with 
regard  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  No 
dramatic  author  could  have  been  better  qualified 
for  this  office,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
of  M.  Gavault's  pieces  were  about  to  be  put  on  at 
the  Athenee  and  the  Folies  Dramatiques  when  the 
trust  was  organised.  In  the  interest  of  dramatic 
authors  generally,  the  Society  is  naturally  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  a  theatre  trust,  and  M.  Gavault 
at  once  renounced  his  own  personal  advantages 
in  order  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  Society. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  ot  M.  Alfred  Capus,  presi- 
dent, of  M.  Ferrier,  vice-president,  and  to  the 
efforts  of  M.  Gavault  himself,  an  understanding 
has  been  arrived  at  between  the  managers  and  the 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors.  Several  authors 
had  been  tempted  by  the  new  scheme  and  were 
prepared  to  stand  by  the  organisere  of  the  trust. 
The  Society  of  Authors  has  been  generous  enough 
to  reintegrate  them  now  that  the  matter  is  settled. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from 
M.  Albert  Carre,  president  of  the  committee  of  the 
Managera'  Association,  assuring  the  Society  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  by  himself  and  his  confrhres  that 
peace  is  established.  The  Society  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  a  president  who  is  both 
energetic  and  conciliatory,  for  it  was  M.  Capus 
who  first  declared  war,  and,  after  working  hard  to 
bring  about  an  underatanding,  eventually  signed 
the  new  treaty. 

On  November  5,  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco 
inaugurated  the  Institute  of  Oceanography 
which  he  has  founded  in  Paris.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  his  speech  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  told  his  audience  that,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  had  grouped  around  him,  on 
his  ship  and  in  his  laboratories,  scientists  of  various 
nationalities.  "The  result,"  he  said,  "of  this 
association  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  com- 
munity proves  that  the  sacrifice  of  narrow  pre- 
occupations, bom  of  ignorance,  can  give  to  men  the 
true  fraternity  which  effaces  the  artificial  frontiera 
of  politics  or  religions,  and  gives  to  them  also  the 
veritable  equality  which  demands  the  participation 
of  every  individual  in  work,  according  to  his 
faculties  and  under  the  protection    of   absolute 
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Dr.  Joubin,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  jeara  has 
collaborated  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  explained 
the  practical  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  stndj. 
The  entire  education  of  French  fishermen,  he 
declared,  would  be  one  of  the  things  for  the  nation 
to  take  in  hand,  as,  instead  of  complaining  of 
the  scarcity  of  fish,  if  they  had  the  most  rudimen- 
tary scientific  notions  they  would  be  able  to  search 
for  fish  where  they  are  to  be  found.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Germany  has  for  many  years  voted 
considerable  sums  of  money  for  this  study,  and 
that  in  Denmark  not  only  is  immense  work  done, 
but  an  international  commission  exists  there. 

In  the  Retnie  of  November  15,  Camille  Flam- 
marion  continues  his  series  of  articles  entitled 
"  Forces  Naturelles  Inconnues."  Marquis  Paulucci 
writes  on  ^'  La  situation  des  Strangers  pauvres  en 
France/'  and  Ch.  G^ricault  contributes  an  article, 
entitled  **  L'Enfer  du  Roi  Lipoid." 

At  the  theatres  the  chief  pieces  now  running  are 
"  Les  Mouettes,"  by  Paul  Adam,  at  the  Fran9ais  ; 
"La  Pref(6r^"  at  the  Odeon;  "Ariane,"  by 
Massenet,  at  the  Opera;  "Les  Passag^res,"  by 
Alfred  Gapus,*'  at  the  Renaissance;  "Sainte 
Th^rise,"  by  Catulle  Mend^s,  at  the  Sarah 
Bernhardt  Theatre;  "Education  de  Prince,*'  by 
Maurice  Donnay,  at  the  Vaudeville  ;  and  "  Biribi," 
at  the  Antoine  Theatre. 

Alts  Hallard. 

"  Cahiers  de  Jeunesse"  JCulman  L^vy). 

"  Femmes  et  Moralistes    (Lemerre). 

"  Les  Foules  de  Lourdes  "  (Stock). 

»*  M^moires  et  B^its  "  (Plon). 

*^  Faiseors  de  peines  et  faiseors  de  joies  "  (Fischbacher). 

**  George  Brummell  et  George  IV."  (Plon). 


SCANDINAVIAN  NOTES. 


THE  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  birthdriy  of  the 
Danish  romantic  poet  and  playwright,  Holger 
Drachmann,  who  was  entertained  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel  six  years  ago,  on  October  9,  gave 
occasion  to  great  festivities  in  Copenhagen. 
Amongst  others,  two  new  plays  by  him  nave  been 
acted  for  the  first  time  at  different  Copenhagen 
theatres. 

A  number  of  British  authors  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Drachmann  combined  in  a  congratulatory  telegram, 
amongst  them  being  Edmund  Gosse,  Austin 
Dobson,  Wm.  Archer,  CI.  Shorter,  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  W.  P.  Ker,  J.  H.  McCarthv,  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  Prof.  Gollancz,  and  Wm.  Heinemann. 

The  poet  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Sweden,  where 
a  number  of  festivities  also  took  place  at  Stockholm 
and  elsewhere. 

"Arms  and  the  Man"  proved  a  du^ss  this 
Summer  in  Copenhagen,  and  also  attK^ecent 


staging  in  Christiania,  the  first  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays 
produced  in  Scandinavia. 

Lord  Rosebery's  "Napoleon:  the  Last  Phase,** 
has  recently  appeared  in  a  Danish  translation. 

The  exhibition  of  modem  Danish  art  next  vear 
at  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery  will  contain  loan 
pictures  from  various  Royal,  public  and  private 
galleries  in  Denmark,  Mr.  Temple  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Danish  authorities. 

An  eminent  Swedish  literary  critic  and  essayist, 
Oscar  Lever  tin,  died  on  September  22. 

The  well  known  Ibsen  actress,  Fru  Betty  Hen- 
nings,  will  pay  a  visit  to  London  during  December, 
having  been  invited  by  the  Danish  Society  in 
London  to  an  entertainment. 

The  centenary  of  the  Norwegian  poet,  Welhaven, 
on  December  22,  will  be  commemorated  by  a 
complete  and  popular  edition  of  his  works  by 
Messrs.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen. 

Norwegian  art  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Fritz  Thaulow,  of  European  fame,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  in  the  fifty- ninth  year  of  his  age.  Originally  a 
pioneer  in  the  work  of  getting  modem  Parisian  art 
adopted  in  Norway,  Thaulow  later  on  settled  in 
France,  and  became  a  cosmopolitan  artist,  whose 
pictures  were  seen  and  commanded  high  prices 
everywhere. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  **  The  Story  of  my  Life,"  his  diaries 
from  the  last  years  of  his  life,  1868-75,  will  be 
published  shortly  in  Copenhagen. 

The  Danish  leading  novelist,  Henrik  Pontop- 
pidan,  one  or  two  of  whose  books  have  been 
translated,  recentlv  held  his  twenty-five  years 
anniversary  as  author. 

An  interesting  volume  of  Ibsen  reminiscences 
has  appeared,  written  by  the  Norwegian  author, 
John  Paulsen,  who  partly  describes  his  own  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  poet  in  Rome  and 
Germany,  and  partly  bases  the  recollections  on 
what  a  friend  of  Ibsen's  young  days  in  Bergen 
remembers  about  him. 

W.  R.  Peiob- 


MAGMILLAN  &  CO.  v.  DENT. 


THE  Court  of  Appeal  has  given  judgment  in 
this  important  case,  in  which,  it  will  he 
remembered,  the  right  to  republish  certain 
letters  of  Charles  Lamb  was  in  dispute.  The 
Court  upheld  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Keke- 
wich  unanimously,  but  the  decision  is  one  of  such 
importance  to  publishers  and  to  writers,  whether 
authors  of  books  or  persons  whose  correspondence 
for  any  reason  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  public,  that  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
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consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  invited 
to  the  points  raised.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  which  has  now  been 
arrived  at  appears  to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with 
ideas  upon  tne  subject  held  before,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  The  Author  if  the  facts 
and  the  conclusions  of  Lord  Justice  Yauj^han 
Williams  are  briefly  re-stated,  although  the  mller 
report  in  the  Times  of  November  the  8th  or  that 
which,  in  due  course,  will  be  found  in  the  Law 
Reports,  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  fully  upon  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  :  Charles  Lamb  died  in 
1884,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  and  in  1905  Mr. 
A.  H.  Moxon  had  obtained,  by  steps  which  need 
not  be  gone  into  here,  rights  over  any  property  of 
which  Charles  Lamb  hiwi  power  to  dispose  of  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  rights,  presumably, 
would  prevail  against  anyone  who  could  not  meet 
them  by  showing  better  rights  acquired  in  the 
interval.  In  1895  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steeds  had  in 
their  possession  sixteen  letters  written  by  Charles 
Lamb,  and  they  sold  for  250/.  all  the  copyright 
which  they  possessed  in  these  letters,  together 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  the  entire 
collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts  of  the  Lloyd 
fomily,  to  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  who  agreed  to 
return  the  manuscripts  when  copied,  and  did  so. 
Li  1898  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  published  a  book  in 
which  the  sixteen  letters  appeared,  and  in  1899, 
by  their  permission,  MacmUlan  &  Co.  also  pub- 
lished the  same  letters  in  another  collection  of  a 
like  character.  In  1902,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  asked 
Smith,  Elder  <&  Co.  to  let  them  reprint  the  sixteen 
letters,  but  this  was  refused  as  the  leave  had 
already  been  given  to  Macmillan  &  Co.  In  1908, 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  bought  from  the  Steeds  the  same 
sixteen  manuscript  letters  (which,  as  has  been 
said  above,  were  returned  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steeds 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  and  bought  them  with  the 
Imowledge  of  the  transaction  professing  to  assign 
copyright  in  them  to  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  With 
the  manuscripts  the  Steeds  professed  to  sell  to 
J,  M.  Dent  &  Co.  any  rights  of  publication  which 
they  might  still  possess.  In  the  same  year  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Charles  Lambs  works  which  included  the  sixteen 
letters,  and  in  1904  legal  proceedings  were  com- 
menced against  them  in  consequence  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  jointly  with  Smith,  Elder  &,  Co.  In  order 
to  consolidate  their  position,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co.,  in  1905,  after  the  issue  of  the  writ  against 
them,  acquired  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Moxon  whatever 
rights  he  might  have  over  the  literary  property  of 
Charles  Lamb,  including  such  rights  as  he  obtained 
by  certain  letters  of  a£ninistration  which  he  took 
out  in  that  year. 

In  the  proceedings  which  have  followed  the 


position  was  consequently  as  follows :  The  plain- 
tiffs, Macmillan  &  Co.  and  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
had  to  rely  upon  whatever  rights  the  Steeds  had 
sold  to  them,  coupled  with  such  rights  as  they 
obtained  by  the  sale  to  them  of  the  manuscript 
letters,  or  whatever  the  transaction  mieht  be  held 
to  have  been  when  they  took  physical  possession 
of  the  letters  for  the  purpose  of  copying  them  or 
pending  publication.  The  defendants,  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  had  to  rely  u{K)n  these  facts : 
that  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  letters  they  had 
physical  possession  of  them,  and  ownership  acquired 
by  purchase,  and  any  rights  which  the  Steeds  might 
have  had  left  to  give  them,  and  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action  they  had  acquired  any  rights  over 
them  which  Charles  Lamb*s  personal  representa- 
tives had  power  to  assign  to  them. 

The  legal  arguments  (again  condensed  within 
their  shortest  compass)  did  not  question  the  exist- 
ence of  a  copyright  in  such  a  subject,  but  were 
based,  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  so  much  of  sect.  8  of  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1842  as  might  be  applicable,  "manuscript" 
being  treated  in  argument  as  meaning  the  actual 
paper  with  the  composition  written  upon  it.  The 
words  of  the  section  will  be  given  below. 

The  defendants  contended  that  the  Copyright 
Acts  in  force  at  Charles  LamVs  death  gave  him 
or  his  representatives  a  statutory  right  over  ttie 
letters  before  their  publication,  and  that  the  pro- 

Erietor  of  the  "  manuscript,"  in  the  sense  intended 
y  sect.  3  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  was  the 
owner  of  the  right  to  publish,  not  the  mere 
physical  owner  of  the  paper  on  which  the  com- 
position was  written.  They  also  relied  upon  the 
common  law  right  of  the  author  and  his  repre- 
sentatives to  control  the  publication  of  his  com- 
positions— the  right,  that  is  to  say,  which  exists 
before  statutory  copyright  comes  into  existence  as 
the  result  of  publication. 

The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs,  successfully  laid 
before  Mr.  Justice  Eekewich,  has  now  been  upheld 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  of  which  tribunal  the 
principal  judgment  was  delivered  by  Lord  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams,  with  whom  Lords  Justices 
Fletcher  Moulton  and  Buckley  concurred.  The 
view  of  the  Court  was  that  the  words  of  the  8rd 
section  of  the  Copvright  Act,  1842,  governed  the 
case  and  were  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  stated 
above  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  plaintiffi3'  (re- 
spondents') case,  and  they  accordingly  dismissed 
the  appeal.  The  portion  of  the  section  referred  to 
is  that  relating  to  works  published  after  the 
author's  death,  and  it  runs  as  follows: — *^The 
copyright  in  every  book  which  shall  be  published 
after  the  death  of  the  author  shall  endure  for 
the  term  of  42  vears  from  the  first  publication 
thereof  and  shall  be  the  property  of  the  proprietor 
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of  the  author's  manuscript  from  which  such  book 
shall  be  first  published  and  his  assigns.*' 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams 
accepts  these  words  as  governing  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  with  regard  to  the  sixteen  letters,  as 
giving  the  Steeds  as  owners  of  them  in  manuscript 
a  copyright  which,  though  it  only  came  fully  into 
being  on  publication,  was  an  assignable  right  prior 
to  that  event,  and  as  overruling  or  excluding  any 
supposed  common  law  right  in  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  a  deceased  author.  He  said,  "  Having 
regard  to  the  words  of  this  section,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  words  *  from  which  such  book  shall 
be  firat  published,'  the  Court  is  bound  to  construe 
the  words  *  author's  manuscript '  in  their  natural 
sense  as  something  physical,  as  meaning  the  paper 
with  the  words  inscribed  on  it,  and  not  as  meaning 
the  composition  independent  of  its  inscription. 
He  deduced  from  the  wording  of  sect  2  of  the 
Copyright  Act,  1842  (the  section  giving  defini- 
tions), the  conclusion  that  copyriglit,  although 
strictly  a  right  accruing  after  publication,  was 
applied  also  in  the  statute  to  the  right  of  the 
author  before  publication  —  an  inchoate  right 
represented  in  the  case  under  consideration  by 
the  right  to  publish  transferred  by  the  Steeds  to 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  He  treated  the  transfer 
(though  temporary)  of  the  actual  manuscript  to 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  coupled  with  the  transfer  of 
the  right  to  publish,  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
section  with  regard  to  "ownership"  of  the  deceased 
author's  manuscript.  The  statutes  relating  to  copy- 
right in  Charles  Lamb's  lifetime,  he  considered, 
gave  copyright  only  after  publication ;  and  with 
regard  to  common  law  right  previous  to  publica- 
tion, his  Lordship  observed,  "  It  was  said  (in 
argument)  that  there  might  be  that  copyright 
which  was  a  common  law  right  of  the  author 
before  as  well  as  after  publication.  The  answer 
is  that  that  cannot  apply  in  the  present  case 
because,  whatever  the  common  law  rights  of  the 
author  were  before  publication,  the  necessary  eflTect 
of  sect.  3  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  was  to 
destroy  those  rights  and  transfer  them  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript." 

So  much  for  the  judgment  in  this  case  so  far  as 
it  has  been  reported  in  the  Times,*  Possibly  when 
the  Law  Reports'  version  of  Lord  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams'  judgment  with  those  of  the  other  lords 
justices  is  consulted,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
views  quoted  above  are  modified  or  that  some 
explanation  of  their  application  to  other  circum- 
stances was  given.  Otherwise,  what  is  the  present 
position  ?  Hitherto  it  has  certainly  been  regarded 
as  within  the  power  of  the  personal  representatives 
of  a  deceased  letter-writer  to  restrain  the  publica- 
tion of  his  correspondence  by  persons  possessing 
the  manuscript  of  them.    For  example,  in  Fcpe  v. 


Curl  (1741)  2  Atk.  342,  it  was  said  that  the 
receiver  of  a  letter  had  a  special  property  in  it, 
not  any  such  complete  ownership  as  the  judgment 
quoted  from  above  would  seem  to  give  him  ; 
"  possibly  the  property  in  the  paper  may  belong  to 
him,"  are  words  used  in  deciding  it.  In  another 
case,  the  question  of  publishing  letters  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  after  his  death  was  decided  against  the 
owner  of  the  letters  themselves.*  More  recently,  in 
Lytton  V.  Bevey  (1885)  52  L.  T.  N.  S.  121,  the 
executrix  of  a  person  to  whom  letters  were  written 
was  restrained  by  injunction  from  publishing  them 
by  the  executor  of  Lord  Lytton  who  wrote  them, 
and  was  further  restrained  from  parting  with  them 
— that  is  to  say,  the  injunction  was  granted 
"to  secure  the  letters  remaining  in  stcUu  quo, 
not  disturbing  the  possession  of  them  but  restrain- 
ing the  publication."  If  the  principle,  which 
seems  now  to  be  laid  down,  is  the  true  one,  how 
far  does  it  take  us  ?  Can  any  one  to  whom  a 
dead  "celebrity,"  or  private  individual, has  written 
private  letters,  rush  them  out  into  print  a. few 
weeks  after  his  death,  regardless  of  their  character, 
without  there  being  any  right  (in  the  nature  of 
copyright)  in  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  to  prevent  it.*  Suppose  that  the  perfectly 
lawful  owner  of  a  bundle  of  such  letters,  possibly 
love  letters,  possibly  letters  referring  to  absolutely 
private  matters,  or  of  a  political  or  social  character, 
dies  and  his  executor,  carelessly  perhaps,  sells  the 
packet  as  rubbish  to  a  prson  who  intends  in  turn 
to  re-sell  to  a  paper  mill,  or  to  any  other  person, 
such  as  a  contractor  for  the  removal  of  dust. 
Suppose  that,  in  some  such  way,  the  dustman  or  any 
one  else,  quite  lawfully,  has  physical  possession  of 
the  deceased  writer's  manuscript,  can  he  publish  it, 
and,if  not,  why  not  ?*  Suppose  that  a  well-known 
author  gives  to  a  friend  the  manuscript  of  a  few 
minor  poems  which,  in  his  opinion  (possibly  a 
correct  opinion),  are  quite  unfit  for  publication. 
He  may  say,  "My  dear  friend,  these  will  amuse  or 
interest  you,  and  you  may  have  them ;  take  them, 
they  are  yours."  The  author  dies ;  the  friend 
dies  ;  and  a  year  later  the  executor  and  universal 
legatee  of  the  latter,  being  no  friend  to  the  memory 
of  the  former,  comes  across  the  minor  poems  and 
publishes  them.  Can  he  be  prevented  by  the 
personal  representatives  or  "  literary  executors  "  of 

*  Lord  Justice  Buckley  referred  to  this  question  in  his 
judgment,  saying  inter  alia :  "  It  does  not  foUow  b€K»U8e 
the  copyright,  if  there  be  publication,  wiU  be  in  the  person 
who,  being  the  proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript,  first 
publishes,  that  that  person  is  entitled  to  publish.  The 
right  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  available  to  enable 
the  legal  representatives  under  proper  circumstances  to 
restrain  publication."  His  lordship  did  not,  however,  make 
very  clear  the  nature  of  the  "  proper  circumstances,"  and 
the  dual  rights  apparently  existing  in  the  literary  remains 
of  a  deceased  author  seems  likely  to  give  rise  to  confusion. 
— Ed,  Author. 
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the  author,  or  does  the  judgment  commented  npon 
above  have  the  effect  that  he  cannot  ?  I  may  be 
qnite  wrong  and  may  have  misunderstood  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  ownership  of  a  manuscript 
implies  rights  hitherto  not  believed  to  exist  and  of 
a  somewhat  important  character.  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  judgment  is  wrong,  or  to  express 
disapproval  of  it  on  account  of  its  possible  efiPect. 
My  opinions  in  any  case  would  not  influence  the 
views  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  if  that  august 
tribunal  ever  has  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering 
the  matter.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to 
know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  those  better 
qualified  than  myself  to  express  one,  the  effects  of 
uiis  judgment  tend  in  the  direction  which  I  have 
ventured  to  indicate. 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 


THE  INSOLENCE  OF  OFFICE. 


THE  November  number  of  The  Auihor  contains 
a  letter  from  "  Z,"  complaining  of  his  MSS. 
being  kept  many  months  in  purgatory  by 
different  publishers.  His  seems  a  very  unusual  case, 
and  one  would  like  to  know  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  his  proposals  ;  but  in 
my  experience  I  have  known  instances  of  great 
injusticie  done  to  authors  in  this  way.  No  mock 
modesty  need  prevent  me  from  dwelling  on  my 
experience,  as  it  extends  over  forty  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  supplying 
books  for  a  market  open  only  at  the  Christmas 
season,  for  which  an  author  has  to  sell  his  MS. 
early  in  the  year.  This  branch  of  business  has 
now  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
religious  societies,  which,  trading  on  a  capital  of 
subscriptions,  ha?e  gone  far  to  monopolise  the 
supply  in  certain  lines,  crushing  some  private 
competitors  almost  out  of  existence.  Such  societies, 
in  turning  godliness  into  gain,  might  be  expected 
to  deal  at  least  as  fairly  and  considerately  as  do  the 
firms  that  trade  on  mere  worldly  principles.  But 
a  good  many  writers  have  had  experience  that  in 
this  matter  of  keeping  MS.  in  limbo,  the  non- 
personal  publisher  is  apt  to  be  the  worst  offender. 
When,  some  years  ago,  Sir  Walter  Besant  attacked 
the  S.P.O.K.  in  your  pages,  I  was  a  little  surprised, 
having  found  that  particular  society's  hands  com- 
paratively clean  of  the  blood  and  sweat  of  authors. 
Had  he  been  better  acauainted  with  a  lower  walk 
of  authorship,  he  might  have  couched  his  chivalrous 
lance  at  more  than  one  other  shield  bearing  similar 
devices. 

Let  me  rake  up  an  old  grievance  of  mine,  which 
illustrates  the  treatment  authors  may  get  &om  a 
religious  body  carrying  on  a  business  nominally 
durected  by  well-meaning,  unbusinesslike  gentle- 


men, who  let  their  strings  be  pulled  by  officials 
having  no  interest  in  the  concern  beyond  their 
salaries.  I  had  written  some  stories  in  the  Boy*8 
Own  Paper,  a  periodical  founded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston  and  myself,  who,  profit  not  being  the 
main  consideration  of  the  enterprise,  formed  a 
committee,  with  **Rob  Roy"  MacGregor  for 
chairman,  through  whom  our  scheme  was  freely 
handed  over  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  in 
their  hands  became  an  immediate  success,  thanks 
to  their  machinery  of  distribution  and  to  able 
editorship.  This  society  advertised  a  series  of 
books,  for  which  I  thought  some  of  my  stories 
might  be  acceptable,  as  while  the  copyright 
remained  with  me,  the  illustrations  belonged  to  the 
publishers.  I  made  this  suggestion  to  the  gentle- 
man advertised  as  editor  of  Sie  series,  who  let  me 
know  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  into  con- 
siders tion.  Understanding  a  society's  consideration 
to  be  slow  work,  I  had  opened  the  matter  so  early 
as  February,  and  I  impressed  upon  the  editor  that 
I  must  have  a  definite  answer  by  the  middle  of  the 
year,  so  as  not  to  lose  my  chance  of  publication  for 
Christmas.  When  months  had  passed  by  without 
any  communication  from  him  1  wrote  more  than 
once  pressing  for  a  decision,  but  he  did  not  vouch- 
safe me  the  courtesy  of  a  reply.  Having  waited 
till  the  very  last  moment,  in  June,  I  took  my  book 
to  a  firm  of  publishers,  with  whom  I  arranged  in 
as  many  minutes  as  the  society  had  spent  montha 
over  considering  it.  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
series  informing  him  of  my  intention  to  publish  the 
book  elsewhere,  and  insisting  on  its  being  made 
clear  that  I  was  free  to  do  so.  At  last  I  elicited  a 
testy  reply  that  I  could  do  as  I  pleased.  Then  in 
September,  my  book  being  already  printed  and 
about  to  be  published,  I  had  a  civil  letter  from  the 
general  editor  informing  me  that  his  society  was 
willing  to  take  it  up  next  year.  So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  these  two  oflScials,  with  seven  months  to 
turn  over  the  matter,  did  not  seem  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  communicate  with  one  another  as  to 
my  proposal. 

Now  this  delay  did  not  damage  me,  as  I  was 
better  satisfied  to  bring  out  my  book  with  a  private 
publisher.  But  I  thought  it  right  to  make  a  pro- 
test in  the  interest  of  other  writers  who  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel  with  any  prospect  of  bread  and 
butter.  Had  I  been  an  unknown  or  inexperienced 
writer,  I  should  have  lost  my  chance  of  publication 
for  a  whole  year  because  this  society's  officials 
could  not  or  would  not  give  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness they  undertook  to  manage.  If  all  stories  be 
true,  the  R.T.S.  makes  a  handsome  profit  out  of  its 
publishing  and  bookselling  enterprise.  Its  editors 
are  understood  to  draw  their  salaries  with  con- 
siderable regularity.  Why  should  the  author,  who 
is  the  mainspring  of  its  business,  be  put  to  a  loss 
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by  their  superiority  to  the  ordinary  standard  of 
fairness  and  promptness  in  business  transactions  ? 
Such  was  the  question  I  asked  at  the  time,  but  was 
given  to  understand  that  whoever  traded  with  a 
religious  society  must  take  its  dealings  as  he  found 
them. 

I  think  most  members  of  my  craft  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  to  do 
with  what  one  may  call  personal  firms,  who,  by 
courtesy  and  attention,  should  be  willing  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  good  word  of  authors,  if  only  as 
an  asset  in  their  business.  But  the  publishing 
trade  seems  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
huge  concerns  for  which  authorship  is  only  raw 
material  to  be  spun,  dressed  and  dyed  by  editorial 
machinery,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Basil  Tozer's  amusing 
sketch  in  the  last  number  of  The  Author.  •  The 
product  of  these  manufactories  must  always  be 
inferior  to  hand-made  literature,  and  the  wholesale 
production  of  shoddy  makes  a  poor  look-out  for  the 
**  hands  "  of  this  industry.  One  already  hears  some 
moving  stories  of  **  insolence  of  office  "  developed 
in  the  overseers  of  literary  gangs,  a  class  that 
would  be  more  than  human  if  it  did  not  some- 
times yield  to  temptations  besetting  the  slave- 
driver  and  the  shop-walker. 

The  moral  of  my  present  complaint  is  that 
if  an  author  cannot  depend  on  being  fairly  treated 
by  a  concern  professing  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
religion,  what  may  he  expect  at  the  hands  of  one 
whose  raison  cTetre  should  be,  for  instance,  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  a  newspaper  ?  So,  as  a 
veteran  hack  who  has  experienced  a  good  deal  of 
friendliness  as  well  as  fair  play  from  the  Caves  and 
Newberys  of  his  time,  I  pray  that  in  the  next 
generation  Pegasus  may  not  be  bitted  and  bridled 
under  trusts,  syndicates,  societies,  or  whatever  the 
body  calls  itself  that  is  too  big  for  courtesy  or  con- 
science, and  I  hope  always  to  have  dealings  with 
firms  that  would  soon  lose  their  good  name  if  they 
made  a  practice  of  treating  clients  according  to  the 
experience  of  "  Z  "  or  to  mine  with  religious  editors. 

A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HBUB  are  a  few  Btanding  rules  to  be  obeerved  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :— 

L  Bellliig  it  Oatright 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  ^  a  proper  priee  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

IL  A  Profit-Shariiig  Agreement  (a  bad  form  o^ 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  mles  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
m  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.    Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  '*  oflSce  expenses,** 
anlesB  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(tf .)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  Byitem. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  u>r  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  ngnres  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  2%e  Author. 

IT.  A  CommlMion  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(I.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

OeneraL 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoia  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 


(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(8.)  Always  aToid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


•   »   • 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NSVBR  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
3.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  playi 

In  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(a,)  Bale  oatri|ht  of  the  performing  right  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bil  Is. 
{h.)  Bale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basli  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  groe*  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
|>erformed. 
(0.)  Bale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.^.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (6.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 
4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.    It  is  extremely 

important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 

be  reserved. 
6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 

be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  oy  town,  country,  and 

time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  Btates  ri^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  &ould  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  ftirther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


■   »   • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with-g]|gy^5^ig^^jigJ^(^^^opyright.    Hi 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERSw 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


JbJ 


XP  VKRr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  ligning  any  agreement  whateTer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  remliness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particolart  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  tne  Protpeotut. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertaken  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  fi?om 
referring  matters  to  the  Becretwy  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  oopiea  of  made  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d,  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble^ 


THE  BEADING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 

•   ♦    • 

NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  ol 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6«.  Qd.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  '^The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.  W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  uie 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post,, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Unwn  Bafik  of  Lonaon^  CJiancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  AsBurance,  cao 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158  Leadenhall  Street^  London,  B.C.      j 
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THE  PENSION  FUND  COMMITTEE. 


WBhave  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  Sir 
Henry  Norman  on  his  knighthood.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Society  since  1892,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  its  work.  In  March,  1895,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  gave  his  services  to  the  latter  body 
until  increased  work  in  other  directions  forced  him 
to  resign.  His  literary  and  journalistic  work  is  of 
course  well  known.  He  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Daily 
Ghronidey  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  The 
World's  Work.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has 
written  many  books,  the  outcome  of  his  travels. 


The  Oiomale  cC Italia  publishes  a  brief  interview 
of  Edmondo  De  Amicis  with  his  friend  Eugenic 
Checchi.  It  had  been  given  out  widelv  that  this 
distinguished  Italian  novelist  and  litterateur  was 
at  work  on  a  new  and  comprehenbive  dictionary  of 
the  Italian  language.  Checchi  had  met  De  Amicis 
at  Rome,  where  they  had  both  come  to  serve  on  the 
Higher  Council  of  Instruction  assembled  there. 
To  his  friend's  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
rumour,  De  Amicis  returned  a  direct  denial. 
*'  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,"  he  said  ;  **  deny 
it  everywhere,  for  it  has  not  even  a  shadow  of 
truth  in  it.  I  cannot  better  express  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  the  rumour  than  by  using  a  Tuscan 
phrase.   It  is  simply  *  acqua  in  hocca.'* " 


Wb  have  received  from  the  British  Committee 
formed  to  assist  in  the  purchase,  by  pjopular  sub- 
scription, of  the  house  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in 
which  the  poet  Eeats  died,  an  appeal  for  further 
funds  for  this  object.  The  British  Committee 
consists  of  4ihe  following  gentlemen  : — The  Earl  of 
Crewe  (chairman),  the  Rev.  Canon  Seeching, 
Sidney  Colvin,  Esq.,  the  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
H.  Buxton  Forman,  Esq.,  C.B.,  George  Leveson 
Oower,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  George  Wyndham,  M.P., 
Harold  Boulton,  Esq.,  M.y.O.,  hon.  sec. 

They  point  out  that  only  £600  has  been 
collected,  whereas  the  Americans  have  obtained 
more  than  double  that  sum.  The  Memorial  is 
supported  by  His  Majesty  and  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  King  Victor  Emanuel  has 
-chivalrously  extended  the  hand  of  welcome  to  the 
proposed  institution. 

Donations  may  be  sent  either  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Boulton,  120,  Yictoria 
Street,  S.W.,  or  to  Messrs.  Child  &  Co.,  1  Fleet 
Street,  KC^  for  account  of  the  Eeats-Shelley 
memoriaL 


IN  order  to  give  members  of  the  society,  should 
they  desire  to  appoint  a  fresh  member  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee,  full  time  to  act, 
it  has  been  tiiought  advisable  to  place  in  The  Author 
a  complete  statement  of  the  method  of  election 
under  the  scheme  for  administration  of  the  Pension 
Fund.  Under  that  scheme  the  committee  is  com- 
posed of  three  members  elected  by  the  committee 
of  the  society,  three  members  elected  by  the  society 
at  the  general  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
society  for  the  time  being,  ex-officio.  The  three 
members  elected  at  the  general  meeting  when  the 
fund  was  started  were  Mr.  Morley  l^herts,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  These 
have  in  turn  during  the  past  three  years  resigned, 
and,  submitting  their  names  for  re-election,  have 
been  unanimously  re-elected.  Then  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  resigned  and  was  re-elected  in  1906.  Next 
year  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  under  the  rules  of  the 
scheme,  tenders  his  resignation  and  submits  his 
name  for  re-election.  The  members  have  power  to 
put  forward  other  names  under  clause  9,  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

Any  candidate  for  election  to  the  Pension  Fund  Com- 
mittee by  the  members  of  the  society  (not  being  a  retiring 
member  of  such  committee)  shall  be  nominated  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  generid 
meeting  at  which  such  candidate  is  to  be  proposed,  and  the 
nomination  of  each  such  candidate  shall  be  subscribed  by 
at  least  three  members  of  the  society.  A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Managing 
Committee,  and  those  candidates  obtaining  the  most  votes 
at  the  general  meeting  shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee. 

In  case  any  member  should  desire  to  refer  to  the 
list  of  members,  a  copy,  with  the  exception  of 
those  members  referred  to  in  the  note  at  the 
beginning,  can  be  obtained  at  the  society's  office. 
This  list,  dated  1902,  owing  to  the  small  demand, 
has  not  been  re-edited,  and  is,  therefore,  not  abso- 
lutely accurate.  A  further  list  of  the  elections 
for  1903  was  published  in  separate  form,  and  all 
further  elections  have  been  duly  notified  in  The 
Author.  They  can  easily  be  referred  to,  as  all 
members  receive  a  copy  every  month. 

It  would  be  as  well,  therefore,  should  any  of  the 
members  desire  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  to  take 
the  matter  within  their  immediate  consideration. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  societv  has  usually 
been  held  towards  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  This  notice  will  be  repeated 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Author.  It  is 
essential  that  all  nominations  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  before  the  31st  of  January, 
1907. 
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THE  AUTHORS'  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
PUBLIC. 

THE  following  is  a  quotation  from  one  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Shadweirs  numerous  articles  in 
The  IHmes,  concerning  the  Book  Club  and 
its  methods  : — 

"  I  bring  no  railing  Recusation  against  publishers ;  I  do 
not  charge  them,  individuallj  or  collectivelv,  with  frand  and 
greed,  as  the  Authors*  Society  does.  I  have  not  joined 
that  body,  which  bases  itself  on  the  axiom  that  no  publisher 
can  be  trusted  to  make  and  keep  an  honest  contract  with 
a  defenceless  author,  because  I  have  never  brought  myself 
to  believe  that  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  horrifying 
disclosures  in  the  Society's  prospectus." 

Although  Mr.  Shadwell  has  been  instructed  by 
The  2Hme8,he  is  supposed  to  be  writing  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  judge  than  of  a  partisan, 
having  a  free  hand  to  repi*esent  his  conclusions  in 
whatever  form  may  seem  best  to  him. 

With  the  controversy  regarding  The  Times  Book 
Club  and  its  methods  we  do  not  intend  to  deal 
here.  But  we  may  in  passing  express  a  hope 
that  some  at  least  of  the  numerous  opinions  he  has 
put  forward  and  the  dogmatic  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at  have  more  solid  foundation  than  the 
extraordinary  paragraph  quoted  above.  Whether 
or  not  such  a  recklessly  erroneous  statement  is 
likely  to  damage  the  Society  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  whether  it  does  or  whether  it  does  not,  it  can 
hardly  be  termed  courteous,  though  in  the  present 
deplorable  conflict  courtesy  has  not  been  the  leading 
feature. 

Mr.  Shadwell  says  :  "  I  do  not  charge  them  (the 
publishers)  individually  or  collectively  with  fraud 
and  greed,  as  the  Authors'  Society  does."  Let 
him  point  to  the  passage  where  the  Authors'  Society 
charges  publishers  collectively  with  these  faults. 
He  cannot  do  it  That  there  are  individual  pub- 
lishers who  are  fraudulent  and  greedy,  the  cases 
that  have  come  before  the  committee  from  time 
to  time  sufficiently  demonstrate,  and  Mr.  Shadwell 
might  easily  have  ascertained  the  fact  if  he  had 
taken  the  smallest  trouble  to  inquire. 

Again,  Mr.  Shadwell  says :  "  That  body  (the 
Authors'  Society),  which  bases  itself  on  the  axiom 
that  no  publisher  can  he  trusted  to  make  or  keep  an 
honest  contract  with  a  defenceless  author."  There 
is  no  need  to  deny  such  a  monstrous  statement. 
Nowhere  does  the  Society  put  this  forward  as  an 
axiom.  Nowhere  does  the  Society  make  any  such 
imputation  against  the  majority  of  publishers.  By 
its  action  in  recommending  particular  forms  of 
contract  to  authors  it  implies  the  contrary.  But 
that  there  are  some  publishers  who  cannot  be 
trusted,  is  a  fact,  and  the  work  of  the  managing 
committee  again  amply  proves  it. 

It  seems  astonishing  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Shad- 


well's  intellectual  attainments  and  perspicacity,  a 
man  chosen  to  deal  with  a  most  delicate  question 
from  a  judicial  standpoint,  should  have  so  little 
respect  for  logic  as  to  argue  recklessly  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  and  should  have  made 
no  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  deductions. 

If  Mr.  Shadwell  abstains  from  joining  the 
Society  (which  now  numbers  over  1,800  members) 
because  of  his  own  erroneous  deductions,  there  are 
no  doubt  others  who  abstain  from  some  equally 
absurd  misunderstanding. 

Does  a  prudent  tenant,  when  he  leases  his  Autumn 
shooting  or  his  house  in  London  for  the  season, 
accept  the  terms  put  forward  by  the  landlord's 
solicitor,  or  does  he  employ  his  own  solicitor  ? 

As  one  solicitor  is  opposed  to  another  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  to  that  extent  and  that  extent 
only  is  the  Society  opposed  to  publishers  about  the 
settlement  of  an  agreement. 

Lord  Bacon  wrote  :  **  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor 
to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  do  of 
course  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way 
of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  an  ornament  thereto." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Shadwell  would  reply  that  the 
Society  only  deals  with  the  commercial,  technical 
and  legal  side  of  his  profession. 

The  argument  may  be  plausible,  but  it  is  not 
sound.  For  if  Mr.  Shadwell  had  read  the  Society's 
Report  carefully,  or  looked  at  two  or  three  numbers 
of  The  Author,  he  would  have  found  out  that 
disputes  with  publishers  represent  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  done.  Questions  of  copyright, 
international,  colonial,  domestic ;  decisions  on 
delicate  points  of  law  ;  infringements  of  copy- 
right and  breaches  of  agreement — ^all  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  committee. 

If  Mr.  Shadwell  does  not  obtain  any  direct 
benefit  and  considers  he  does  not  need  it  in  these 
respects,  yet  he  is  bound  to  gain  some  assistance 
from  every  struggle  the  Society  makes  for  better 
copyright  legislation  at  home  or  abroad,  from  every 
legal  point  on  which  the  Society  obtains  a  judg- 
ment, from  every  letter  that  is  written  from  the 
Society's  oflBce  which  may  tend  to  make  publishers 
or  editors  more  businesslike,  and  the  ways  of 
authors  easier. 

If  he  does  not  feel  this  to  be  the  case,  it  can 
only  be  because  he  has  not  given  himself  the  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  involved  and  then  to  take 
them  into  his  careful  consideration. 

It  is  possible  that  other  authors  take  the  same 
view  of  the  case  as  Mr.  ShadwelL  To  these 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  real 
work  the  Society  has  done,  and  continues  to  do, 
rather  than  give  credence  to  inaccurate  generalities. 
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MUSICAL  COPTRIOHT. 

I   »    I 

DiNNBR  TO  Mr.  T.  p.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

ON  Sunday,  November  18,  a  well  deserred 
honour  was  paid  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
M.P. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  him  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
carrying  the  Musical  Copyright  Act  through  the 
House  of  Commons. 

There  were  two  hundred  or  more  present. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  took  the  chair.  He  was 
supported  by  men  of  all  parties  in  politics,  and  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  copyright,  musical 
and  otherwise.  After  the  toast  of  "  The  King," 
the  Chairman  proposed  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.  He  detailed  the  posi- 
tion of  musical  copyright  before  the  Act,  and  the 
struggles  of  those  who  desired  to  protect  Uieir  own 
property.  "  There  always  were,"  he  said,  "  those 
who  were  willing  to  take  from  the  few  in  order  to 
give  to  the  many."  He  congratulated  Mr.  O'Connor 
on  his  persistent  labours  that  had  at  lengtt^  been 
crowned  with  succesF. 

Mr.  O'Connor  replied  in  a  modest  speech,  stating 
that  he  had  reap^  where  others  had  sown.  He 
lut  before  those  present  the  difficulties  with  which 
le  had  had  to  contend,  and  how  he  found  that  his 
only  chance  of  success  lay  in  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  Government.  This  came  at  last.  The  bill 
was  starred,  and  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings 
he  received  the  yaluable  support  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  Bill  became  law,  with  the  result  that 
musical  piracy  had  already  almost  disappeared. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  proposed  the  toast  of  **  Music," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford. 
They  both  spoke  warmly  of  the  good  work  performed 
by  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
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THE  VICE  OF  COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 


AMONG  the  vices  to  which  the  book-collector 
is  peculiarly  addicted  is  the  passion  for 
complete  editions.  He  is  not  content  with 
those  books  which  he  really  admires.  He  must 
have  every  book  that  any  of  his  favourite  authors 
has  written.  If  he  is  a  Stevensonian  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  "  Treasure  Island  "  and  "  Catriona," 
and  half-a-dozen  more.  He  must  add  to  his 
library  "The  Black  Arrow,"  merely  in  order  to 
gratify  his  unholy  thirst  for  a  complete  edition. 
He  cannot  read  the  book,  except  as  a  task,  and 
once  read  he  never  opens  it  again.  Still,  without 
ity  his  edition  would  not  be  complete,  and  he  would 


not  be  happy.  To  such  lengths  has  this  passion 
for  complete  editions  led  its  victims  that  men  are 
not  infrequently  found  who  have  on  their  book- 
shelves **  Paradise  Eegained  "  as  well  as  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  have  actually  made  attempts  to  read 
it.  The  man  who  cares  nothing  for  complete 
editions  would  as  soon  think  of  owning  and  reading 
the  novels  of  the  Countess  of  Blessmgton,  as  of 
owning  and  reading  "  Paradise  Regained,"  but 
there  is  no  depth  of  literary  dreariness  to  which 
the  lover  of  complete  editions  will  not  descend,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  boast  that  he  has  read 
everything  that  this  or  that  author  has  written. 

Why  should  anyone  wish  to  possess  all  the  books, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  which  any  favourite 
author  has  written  ?  We  do  not  desire  complete 
editions,  intellectual  or  physical,  of  our  friends  in 
the  flesh.  We  like  the  companionship  of  Smith 
when  he  is  clean,  and  sober,  and  even  when  he  is 
instructive  ;  but  we  do  not  want  him  when  he  is 
drunk,  or  dirty,  or  dull.  No  man  wishes  to  see  his 
sweetheart  in  her  early  morning  curl-papers,  and 
with  a  cold  in  the  head  whicii  inevitably  implies 
frequent  sniffing.  And  yet  we  do  not  know  Smith, 
entirely  until  we  have  seen  him  in  all  his  phases ; 
and  of  the  girl  whom  we  have  never  seen  m  curl- 
papers and  in  the  act  of  sniffing,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  a  complete  edition.  Of  our  fnends  in  the 
flesh  we  only  ask  the  best  that  they  can  give  us, 
but  of  our  favourite  authors,  if  we  happen  to  be 
addicted  to  the  vice  of  complete  editions,  we  ask 
for  all  their  literary  weaknesses  and  faults,  without 
exception. 

Of  course,  this  passion  for  complete  editions 
keeps  alive  the  worst  things  that  an  author  has 
written.  Most  men  who  have  written  at  all  have 
written  much  that  they  would  willingly  let  die. 
But  the  lover  of  complete  editions  cares  nothing 
for  their  wishes.  It  was  to  pander  to  his  depraved 
appetite  that  the  Ijondon  magazines  and  news* 
papers  have  been  raked  over  in  order  to  collect  the 
refuse  of  Thackeray's  writings.  And  now  no 
edition  of  Thackeray  is  complete  unless  it  includes 
the  two  or  three  volumes  in  which  this  rubbish  is 
g^ven  permanent  form,  and  the  honour  of  a  place 
side  by  side  with  "  Pendennis  "  and  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  and  the  other  works  for  which  we  owe  to 
Thackeray  eternal  gratitude.  Thus  the  passion  for 
complete  editions  not  only  injures  the  victim  him- 
self, but  it  has  a  reflex  action  which  mars  the 
reputation  of  authors  whom  we  shall  all  hold  in 
reverence. 

If  we  could  annihilate  every  novel  that  Bulwer 
wrote  prior  to  writing  "  The  Caxtons,"  would  not 
his  reputation  stand  far  higher  than  it  will  ever 
stand  while  complete  editions  of  his  works  exist, 
and  contain  such  miserable  stuff  as  "  Paul  Clifford  " 
and'* Eugene  Aram"?  Would  it  not  be  better 
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for  fche  reputation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  those  who  love  him,  if  "Castle 
Dangerous  "  could  be  utterly  forgotten  ?  And  yet 
the  very  suggestion  that  it  should  not  be  included 
in  all  editions  of  the  Waverley  novels  would  arouse 
all  the  worst  passions  of  the  lover  of  complete 
editions. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  feet  that  a  vice  is  terribly 
prevalent,  and  apparently  impossible  wholly  to 
eradicate,  should  not  cause  good  men  to  lose  their 
courage.  No  one  expects  to  abolish  drunkenness 
instantly  and  for  ever.  In  point  of  fact  all  sane 
people  know  that  so  long  as  men  and  alcohol  exist 
conjointly,  we  shfJl  have  the  drunkard  with  us ; 
but  that  does  not  excuse  us  if  we  M\  to  use  all  our 
eflPorts  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  drink  evil. 
Similarly,  we  need  not  hope  to  reform  every  lover 
of  complete  editions,  but  we  should  make  our 
protest  heard,  and  publicly  range  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  the  opponents  of  vice. 

Should  each  one  of  us  sternly  repress  the  first 
sign  of  any  tendency  toward  the  vice  of  complete 
editions  much  might  be  done.  If  we  were  to  buy 
only  such  books  as  we  really  like,  and  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  other  books  by  the  same  authors, 
there  would  in  time  grow  up  a  sentiment  against 
complete  editions,  which  would  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  restraining  the  spread  of  the  vice. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  men  who  buy  complete 
editions  without  a  thought  of  the  harm  that  their 
example  may  work.  They  even  imagine  that  they 
are  showing  a  proper  respect  for  Thackeray,  or 
Dickens,  or  Meredith,  by  buying  complete  editions. 
Let  them  once  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  com- 
plete editions,  and  the  wide-spread  evil  which  is 
wrought  by  them,  and  they  will  turn  from  them 
with  horror,  and  buy  only  the  best  books,  and  the 
books  which  they  really  love. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  if  we  are  to  abolish 
complete  editions  we  should  go  a  step  further,  and 
abstain  from  unabridged  books.  There  is  a  certain 
plausibility  in  this  suggestion.  Certainly  many 
books  would  be  greatly  improved  by  judicious 
abridgement.  There,  for  example,  is  "  Lavengro." 
Were  we  to  cut  out  from  •*  Lavengro  "  the  tedious 
theological  discussions,  and  the  interminable 
passages  which  lead  nowhere,  and  are  simply  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  and  spirit,  what  remains 
would  be  eminently  readable.  It  is  true  that  there 
would  be  very  little  left,  except  the  fight  with  the 
Flaming  Tinman,  the  episode  of  Isobel  Berners, 
and  a  few  brief  converaations  with  the  gypsies.  Per- 
haps the  whole  book  would  be  compressed  into 
fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  but  those  pages  would  be 
precious.  Whereas,  even  the  Borrovian,  if  he  is 
honest,  will  confess  that  "  Lavengro  "  as  a  whole 
is  infinitely  tedious,  and  that  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  reading  every  word  of  it,  from  the  first 


to  the  last  page  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of 
abridging  a  book  without  the  author's  permission. 
Have  we  a  right  to  seize  and  throw  away  what 
another  man  has  vrritten,  and  deemed  worthy  of 
publication  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  accept  it  as  he 
wrote  it,  or  not  to  accept  his  book  at  all  ?  Abridg- 
ment is  essentially  different  in  its  nature  from 
abstinence  from  complete  editions.  The  latter  is 
the  plain  duty  of  every  man.  The  former  is  the 
exceptional  duty  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
surgeon. 

W.  L.  Aldkn. 
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TRANSLATORS. 


IT  is  a  satisfactory  sign  of  the  increasing 
international  good  will,  that  even  the 
countnes  in  which  the  reading  public  is 
necessarily  limited,  are  beginning  to  subscribe  to 
the  principles  of  the  Berne  Convention.  Sweden, 
as  we  all  know,  came  into  line  last  year,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Holland  will  shortly  follow  suit 
and  accompany  her  pressing  request  for  Dutch 
translation  rights  with  something  more  substantial 
than  mere  eulogy  of  the  novel  in  question,  together 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  an  answer  by  return 
of  post.  There  is,  however,  a  means  of  dealing 
with  Dutch  publishers,  and  perhaps  those  who 
already  know  of  it,  will  bear  with  me  for  referring 
to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  authors  who 
have  yet  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  translation 
troubles.  It  is  briefly  this.  In  Holland  the 
pubKsher  who  is  first  in  the  market  with  foreign 
literary  wares,  and  printa  his  edition  simultaneously 
with  the  English  issue  in  England,  is  considered 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  hold  the  rights.  If 
therefore  a  Dutch  publisher  writes  beforehand  to 
an  author  and  asks  for  permission  to  have  the 
Dutch  translation  rights  of  his  forthcoming  novel 
and  a  set  of  proofs,  the  plan  is  to  answer :  "  Yes, 
I  will  give  permission  if  you  undertake  to  pay  me 
a  cheque  by  return  of  post.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
pay  me,  I  shall  not  give  permission  to  you  speci- 
ally ;  and  that  means  that  although  /  do  not 
benefit,  t/ou  also  do  not,  the  book  being  in  the  open 
market  for  all."  The  author  will  find  that  his 
cheque  will  come  1  It  will  not  be  a  big  cheque, 
five  or  six  pounds  perhaps,  but  five  or  six  pounds 
are  better  than  nothing,  and  then  there  is  the  satis- 
faction of  having  "  gone  Dutch  "  with  a  Dutchman, 
And  this  leads  us  direct  to  the  much  vexed 
question  of  translation  fees.  It  has  sometimes 
struck  me  that  authors,  publishers  and  authors^ 
agents  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  hard  in  their  prices 
for  translation  rights,  probably  from  ignorance  of 
the  prevailing  conditions  abroa^^^  |^nfmallorpo(f(^ 
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conntries  the  buying  public  is  of  course  a  limited 
one.  In  Denmark,  for  instance,  two  thousand 
copies  of  a  book  represent  a  very  large  and  success- 
fal  sale.  A  leading  Swedish  publisher  told  me  in 
Stockholm  th&t  it  was  an  unknown  and  impossible 
thing  in  Sweden  to  sell  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
cheap  edition,  as,  for  example,  our  sixpennies ;  and 
in  Norway,  that  beautiful  land  of  isolated  home- 
steads rather  than  of  populated  towns,  the  reading 
and  buying  public  must  probably  be  even  smaller 
than  in  Sweden.  In  Scandinavia,  a  krone  (crown) 
is  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  although  only  equal 
to  one  shilling  and  twopence  halipenny  in  excha^e 
value,  has  at  least  twice  the  buying  capacity  of  this 
value.  So  that  180  crowns  (£10)  for  translation 
rights  is,  from  a  Scandinavian  point  of  view,  an 
important  and  considerable  payment.  Of  course 
in  Germany  and  France  conditions  are  different, 
and  an  author  should  try  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
reasonable  amount  in  exchange  for  his  translation 
rights  ;  but  if  he  quotes  too  high  a  figure,  he  will 
find  that  in  these  countries  also  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  coining  to  terms.  "Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night "  remained  untranslated  into  French  for 
many  years  because  the  publishers  who  owned  the 
copyright  at  that  time  asked  a  fee  which  the 
translators  considered  to  be  impossible.  It  was 
finally  done  into  French  by  a  French  lady  who, 
more  venturesome  than  the  other  applicants,  paid 
the  English  publishers  their  .fee,  and  wrote  to  me 
direct  asking  me  to  let  her  have  the  French  trans- 
lation rights  of  another  book  of  mine,  the  copy- 
right of  which  I  did  hold,  for  a  nominal  sum,  in 
compensation,  as  it  were,  for  her  large  outlay  on 
"  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night "  ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  give  the  rights  to  her.  Authors  who  desire  to 
have  their  books  translated  into  Italian  must  be 
content  with  a  very  small  remuneration,  and  from 
Spain  they  must  apparently  expect  nothing,  save 
the  honour  of  sharing  the  same  language  with 
Don  Quixote. 

With  r^ard  to  the  transaction  itself,  it  is  in  some 
ways  more  satisfactory  to  deal  direct  with  the  foreign 
publishers  who  employ  their  own  translators.  The 
personal  note  does  not  then  come  in,  and  you  are 
not  taking  the  risk  of  being  harassed  by  the  sad 
history  and  circumstances  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  applied  to  you  for  permission  to  translate 
your  book.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  not 
know  whether  the  translator  who  has  been  chosen 
by  the  publisher  has  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  ;  whereas  by  private  correspon- 
dence with  individuals  you  can  at  least  form  some 
idea  of  their  limitations,  and  decide  accordingly. 
In  cases  where  the  translator  has  to  pay  the  fee  from 
his  own  very  moderate  honorarium,  it  is  only  natural 
that  authors  should  wish  to  let  him  down  easily. 

The  joys  and  advantages  of  being  translated  are 


indeed  for  the  most  part  doubtfhl  ones ;  for  it  is 
astonishing  with  what  poor  and  inadequate  equip- 
ment many  of  those  translators  venture  on  their 
task.  In  some  instances,  especially  when  they  are 
members  of  a  newspaper  staflp,  they  not  only  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  also 
very  little  time  in  which  to  make  the  translation ; 
so  that  they  are  obliged  to  hurry  through  the 
book,  rushing  through  the  necessary  number  of 
lines  for  the  next  day's  issue,  and  of  course  in  these 
circumstances  they  are  quite  unable  to  give  any* 
thing  approaching  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
manner  and  matter  of  the  work  in  question.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  always  the  case  m  ''feuilleton^* 
publication  ;  but  I  personally  on  several  occasions 
have  been  a  victim  to  these  undesirable  methods^ 
and  there  must  be  many  other  authors  who  have 
suflTered  similarly,  only  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  not  to  know  it.  And  the  worst  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told  I  Our  best  chapters  are 
ruthlessly  left  out,  additions  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
the  public  are  substituted,  endings  are  altered  or 
even  suppressed  altogether  ;  and  in  this  sad  disguise 
we  sometimes  have  to  be  content  to  be  presented 
to  our  foreign  friends.  I  retain  to  this  day  a  lively 
recollection  of  an  encounter  I  had  many  years  ago 
with  a  Norwegian  translator  in  Christiania.  I  lost 
my  temper  to  her  sadly,  in  an  angiy  mixture  of 
Oerman,  Norwegian  and  English,  and  am  thankful 
to  say  I  have  never  repented  of  my  outbreak.  Her 
look  of  astonishment  was  great ;  for  she  had 
never  come  across  an  indignant  English  author,  or 
indeed  any  English  author  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
up  to  that  moment  she  had  honestly  believed  that 
they  were  merely  inarticulate,  passive,  patient 
creatures  bom  only  to  be  translated  for  the  news- 
paper as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  remarkable  characteristic  of  all  translators, 
the  competent  or  incompetent,  is  that  they  seldom 
deign  to  seek  help  from  the  authors.  I  have 
several  times,  in  writing  to  them,  oflfered  to  explain 
any  idiom  which  might  puzzle  them,  or  any 
colloquial  word  with  which  they  might  be  unfamiliar. 
Only  on  two  occasions  have  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  suggestion  :  a  Danish  and  a  French 
lady  both  wrote  asking  me  to  explain  a  Califomian^ 
or  rather  a  Mexican  word,  adobe.  A  German  ol 
course  would  not  be  likely  to  own  that  anything 
was  beyond  him,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  I 
have  never  been  called  to  the  rescue  of  the  Father- 
land. But  to  be  just,  probably  in  many  instances, 
pressure  of  time  prevents  the  translators  from 
corresponding  with  their  authors,  and  for  the  rest, 
who  knows,  if  once  doubts  began  to  creep  into  their 
minds,  they  might  want  to  ask  too  many  questions. 
So  perhaps  it  is  for  our  own  good  in  the  main  that 
they  are  sure  of  themselves — and  silent ! 

Beatrice  Habradbn. 
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WORD  DEGENERATION. 


AT  a  time  when  the  inconstancy  of  spelling  in 
the  English  language  is  made  an  argument 
in  favour  of  a  thorough  **  spelling  reform," 
we  do  not  hear  any  complaints  about  the  inconstancy 
of  value  in  the  words  themselves.  Yet  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  (to  those  at  least  who  think  at  all 
about  the  language  they  use  and  do  not  proceed 
merely  on  the  principle  of  quidquid  in  buccam)  that 
words  do  change  their  value  in  the  course  of  years, 
some  rising,  others  sinking,  in  the  scale.  The 
latter  tendency  is  the  more  marked,  and  has  before 
now  given  the  moralist  reason  for  shaking  his  head 
over  human  depravity,  tainting  even  the  speech  of 
our  mouths.  The  process  by  which  a  word  originally 
conveying  a  good  meaning,  or  at  the  worst  colour- 
less, comes  to  be  opprobrious  still  continues.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  mark  it  as  it  actually  goes  on. 
The  readiest  instance  of  a  comparatively  recent 
change  in  quality  is  that  of  the  adjective  genteel, 
which  in  early  Victorian  days  indicated  the  user's 
approval.  Now,  if  anything  belonging  to  us  were 
termed  **  genteel,"  the  word  would  grate  on  our 
hearing  as  much  as  did  General  Opie's  talk  about 
*'a  gentlemanly  residence"  on  Lady  Camper's 
ears  in  Mr.  Meredith's  story.  Genteel  has  only 
followed  the  fate  of  innumerable  other  words  in 
the  past.  The  stock  example  used  to  be  silly, 
which  from  meaning  "innocent,"  "simple,"  and 
being  applied  to  sheep,  women,  children — "this 
harndess,  silly  Babe  "  are  the  words  of  a  devout 
poet  speaking  of  the  Nativity — now  means  only 
foolish.  Curiously,  simple  and  innocent  have  them- 
selves suffered  a  partial  deterioration,  an  "inno- 
cent" in  popular  usage,  at  any  rate,  like  a  "natural," 
being  almost  equivalent  to  an  idiot.  Idiot,  too, 
was  once  a  respectable  word  and  rather  fashionable 
in  the  writings  of  divines.  When  Wiclif  said, 
"  Should  some  idiot  demand  "  an  explanation  about 
the  Sacrament,  he  was  using  idiot,  as  his  contem- 
poraries and  his  successors  for  many  years  used  it, 
with  strict  reference  to  its  Greek  origin. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  word  natural,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  a  musician  thoi  flat  and  sharp 
also  have  aequired  an  unfavourable  significance  as 
substantives  in  ordinary  talk,  while  sharp,  as  an 
adjective  frequently  conveys  reproach  in  the  written 
language.  It  may  be  merely  the  stupidity  of  the 
mass  which  makes  sharpness  into  a  reproach,  since 
cunning,  both  substantive  and  adjective,  was  earlier 
and  more  completely  distorted  in  the  same  way. 
Wiclif  could  speak  of  "  a  priest  cunning  in  Goers 
law,"  and  Foxe  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
being  "  even  in  cunning."  But  it  is  only  conserva- 
tive America  which  employs  cunning  now  to  convey 
appreciation.    The  lot  of  craft  has  been  much  the 


same  as  that  of  the  noun  cunning,  but  a  "craft'* 
remains  honourable  still. 

In  some  words  the  descent  in  meaning  has  been 
startlingly  great.  "Your  liking  and  your  lust 
Is  fresh  whiles  May  doth  last,"  says  an  Elizabethan 
poet.  That  lust  has  vanished  from  English.  Then 
lewd  can  hardly  be  uttered  in  our  drawing-rooms 
now,  though  it  originally  only  designated  the  laity 
as  opposed  to  the  clergy.  Names  for  humble  occu- 
pations have  many  of  them  come  to  be  base  ;  and 
base  itself,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  not  alwavs 
opprobrious.  Boor  and  villain,  the  farmer  and  the 
peasant,  are  familiar  examples  of  decayed  respect- 
ability in  words.  Another  strongly  abusive  term, 
blackguard,  once  only  denoted  scullions  and  such, 
against  whom  blackness  was  a  charge  which  might 
fairly  be  urged  by  all  except  sweeps.  Knave  had 
a  still  more  reputable  origin,  for  in  Chaucer  a 
"knave  child"  was  a  boy.  Now,  however,  the 
knave  in  England  has  the  last  remnant  of  his 
former  honour  left  to  him  only  among  the  court 
cards.  Another  word  applied  to  children  keeps  its 
application  only  in  a  very  contemptuous  sense,  viz., 
brat  Yet  Gascoigne  wrote  of  Israel  as ''  Abraham's 
brats."  The  manner  in  which  innocence,  simplicity, 
childhood,  etc.,  have  been  turned  to  scorn  sug- 
gests the  guiding  influence  of  the  Overman  on 
language,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Beldame 
has  by  him  been  twisted  far  from  its  original  sense 
of  "  fair  lady,"  and  wench  is  hardly  complimentary 
except  in  provincial  dialect.  Fortunately  he  has 
not  gone  so  far  as  his  French  compeer,  who  has 
degraded  even  the  word^^. 

Certain  adjectives  appear  to  change  in  value 
through  a  rather  slight  exaggeration  of  their  early 
significance.  Forward,  expressing  a  quality  not 
thought  so  desirable  in  children  as  in  vegetables, 
is  a  modern  instance.  Pert  was  a  description 
applied  by  Milton  to  fairies,  and  Chaucer  said  of  a 
man,  "  Proud  was  he  and  pert,"  which  might  pass 
for  modern  American,  but  would  convey  quite  a 
different  meaning  in  English.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  demure  has  almost  ceased  to  be  used  in  a 
good  sense.  A  very  curious  alteration,  though 
easily  to  be  understood,  may  be  seen  in  incorrigible. 
Wiclif  speaks  somewhere  of  "  the  incorrigible 
testament  of  God  the  Father."  In  such  a  sense, 
however,  the  word  was  never  as  common  as  it  is 
now  in  its  present  sense  of  incapable  of  correction. 

Three  epithets  may  be  classed  together  as  all 
within  modern  times  having  suffered  notable 
deterioration.  If  we  were  to  describe  a  great 
lawyer  on  his  death  as  "  an  indifferent  judge,  an 
obsequious  subject,  and  an  officious  friend,"  we 
should  not  be  thought  charitable.  Yet  we  may 
remember  the  prayer  that  magistrates  may  "  truly 
and  indifferently  minister  justice,'*  or  possibly 
recall  Philip  Sidney's  description  of  sleep  as  "  the 
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indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low,"  As 
to  offieiousy  Johnson  talks  in  the  Idler  of  "  officious- 
ness "  relieving  languor  and  lassitude,  and  m  an 

3)itaph  calls  a  man  '*  officious,  innocent,  sincere." 
bseqnioumess  is  coupled  by  Bacon  with  observance 
as  the  proper  conduct  towwrd  the  Queen. 

The  last  three  are  instances  of  good  words 
becoming  bad.  Here  are  two  of  words,  colourless 
in  themselves,  which  acquired  gradualljr  an  un- 
fevourable  meaning.  To  forge  was  originally  no 
more  than  to  make.  When  Caxton  spoke  of 
forging  money,  he  had  no  intention  of  reproach. 
Forger  to-day  has  always  an  evil  sense.  Comer 
similarly  conveyed  no  harm  once,  but  now  is  wholly 
bad.  To  some  extent  receiver  is  undergoing  the 
same  late.  In  certain  circles  at  least,  a  receiver  is 
equivalent  to  a  "  fence  "  or  buyer  of  stolen  goods, 
and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  generally  to  turn 
other  receivers,  unless  they  be  OflBcial,  into 
"  recipients." 

This  inclination  of  words  toward  degeneration 
in  value  is  not  hard  to  illustrate.  An  inquiry  into 
its  cause,  however,  must  surely  be  ranked  among 
the  unprofitable  questions  which  the  wise  man  will 
leave  alone.  The  pious  Archdeacon  Trench,  who 
wrote  and  lectured  on  the  matter  fifty  years  ago,  and 
from  whom  some  of  the  above  examples  are  taken, 
looked  on  the  process  as  an  effect  of  man's  wicked- 
ness. We  have  dragged  words  downward  with  us 
and  made  them  partakers  of  our  fall.  I  cannot 
propose  an  alternative  theory.  Let  us  leave  woril 
degeneration  as  "  a  testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of 
mankind."  S. 


•  »  • 


PUBLISHERS*  GROUND-BAIT. 


IN  an  agreement  which  has  come  frequently 
before  the  Secretary  during  the  past  three 
months,  issued  by  one  of  the  most  important 
publishing  houses  in  London,  there  are  two  clause  s 
which  need  very  drastic  comment.  It  is  essential, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  house  from  which 
the  agreements  are  issued,  that  authors  should  take 
the  matter  into  their  serious  consideration  an<l 
should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  clauses  should 
they  at  any  time  be  submitted  to  them  for 
signature. 

The  first  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  author 
is  paid  a  royalty  on  all  English  sales,  but  if  the 
United  States  copyright  is  not  obtained,  half  profits 
on  sales  to  the  Unit^  States. 

The  second  is  a  clause  by  which  the  publisher 
obtains  50  per  cent,  of  all  minor  rights,  such  as 
translation  rights,  Continental  rights,  serial  rights, 
and  even  dramatic  rights. 

Let  us  deal  with  Clause  1  in  the  first  instance. 


If  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the  usual  half  profit 
agreement,  there  is  little  to  be  said  against  it.  The 
only  points  at  issue,  then,  are  :  Is  a  profit-sharing 
agreement  desirable  ?  In  what  proportion  should 
profits  be  divided  between  author  and  publisher  ? 
But  if  the  clause  is  inserted  in  an  agreement 
where  the  author  is  to  obtain  a  royalty  on  the 
publication  of  the  English  edition,  there  is  one 
very  strong  point  of  objection. 

The  objection  rests  on  the  &ct  that  a  clause 
drafted  on  these  lines  is  a  distinct  pitfall  to  the 
author.  It  is  a  pitfall  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
1.  Because  to  tne  ordinary  person  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  clause  is  pregnant  are  altogether 
invisible.  Because  the  amount  the  author  receives 
in  royalty  is  always  calculated — see  the  books  of 
the  Society  on  the  point — on  the  basis  that  the  full 
cost  of  composition  is  charged  against  the  English 
edition.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  author 
ought  to  receive  a  higher  royalty  on  British  sales. 
Let  us  explain  what  we  mean  more  fully. 
Take  the  ordinary  6«.  book  : — 

£     s.    d. 

Cost  of  composition  of  3,000 

copies         ,        .        .        .    85    0    0 

Cost  of  printing       .        .        .    20    0    0 

Cost  of  paper   .        .        .        .    30    0    0 

85    0    0 

Of  the  3,000  copies  the  publisher  sends  1,000  to 
America,  and  receives  for  the  same  (say)  1«.  per 
copy — £50.  The  cost  of  composition  was  com- 
pulsory for  the  completion  of  the  English  edition, 
the  author's  royalty,  as  stated,  being  based  on  this 
understanding  ;  but  the  publisher  takes  one  third 
of  this  cost  towards  the  American  edition,  as  well 
as  one  third  of  the  cost  for  the  print  and  the 
paper,  leaving  to  be  divided  between  himself  and 
the  author — 

£     s,    d. 
By    sale    of   1,000    copies    to 

America       .        .        .        .     50    0    0 
One  third  cost  of  production    .     28     6     8 

21  13    4 

Thus  each  party  would  get  £10  16«.  Sd. 

But  the  cost  of  composition  has  no  right  to  be 

charged  against  the  American  edition,  only  the 

cost  of  print  and  paper,  so  that  the  real  half  profit 

arrangement  would  be  : — 

^  &     s.    d. 

By    sale    of   1,000    copies    to 

America       .        .        .        .    50    0    0 

One  third  cost  of  print  and 
paper 16  13    4 
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Thns  each  party  would  get  £16  13«.  id. 
Instead,    therefore,    of    the    author    receiving 
£10  16«.  Sd.  he  ought  to  get  £16  18«.  Ad. 

To  show  how  this  method  may  be  worked  out  in 
the  interests  of  untrustworthy  publishers  unfairly 
to  the  author,  say  the  publisher  in  the  first  instance 
only  publishes  a  thousand  copies.  The  cost  of 
production  would  be  : — 

£  t.  d. 
Cost  of  composition  .  .  85  0  0 
Cost  of  printing  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Cost  of  paper  •        .        .        .15    0    0 

60    0    0 

He  sells  500  copies  to  America,  and  on  the  same 
principle  the  following  sum  is  worked  out : — 

£  t.  d. 

Half  cost  of  production  .        .     80  0  0 
By  sale  of  500  copies  to  America 

at  Is.  per  copy     •        .        .    25  0  0 


Loss  on  Sale 


5    0    0 


This  would  leave  a  deficit  against  the  author's 
account  of  £2  10^.,  as  the  sale  to  America  has 
apparently  failed  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Whereas  if  the  profits  had  been  worked  out  fairly, 
the  cost  of  composition  being  chargeable  to  the 
English  edition,  the  figures  would  have  come  out : — 


Sale  of  500  copies  to  America 
Half  the  cost  of  print  and 
paper 


£  «.  d, 

25  0  0 

12  10  0 

12  10  0 


Thus  the  author  would  have  a  profit  of  £6  hs. 
instead  of  a  deficit  of  £2  lOa. 

As  soon  as  the  edition  is  sold  and  the  amount  is 
worked  out  against  the  author  he  prints  10,000 
copies  for  the  English  edition,  but  never  takes  into 
account  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  500  sent  to  America  to  the  10,000  printed 
in  England.  Again,  supposing  you  take  the  first 
instance  and  20,000  were  subsequently  sold,  the 
cost  of  the  1,000  sold  to  America  is  still  taken  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  3,000  of  the  first 
edition  printed,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
cost. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  quite  apart  from 
the  contract  being  unfair,  and  a  pitfall  to  the 
unwary  (as  on  the  face  of  the  agreement  the 
difficulty  is  invisible),  even  if  it  is  worked  out  by  a 

Sublisher  with  an  honest  idea  of  doing  nothing 
ishonourable,  the  result  of  its  working,  its  natur^ 
evolution,  becomes  a  fraud  on  the  author,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  this  sale  to  America  on  the 


basis  of  future  sales.  It  must  always  be  calculated 
on  the  sales  that  have  already  been  made.  The 
position  is  ridiculous. 

With  regard  to  the  second  clause  by  which  the 
publisher  obtains  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  minor 
rights,  such  as  translation  rights,  Continental  rights, 
serial  rights,  and  in  some  cases  dramatic  rights, 
the  following  remarks  must  be  made. 

Such  rights  are  generally  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent,  and  much  better  so  than  in  the  hands  of  a 
publisher.  A  publisher  does  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  undertake  the  work  of  a  literary  agent,  for 
his  office  is  not  to  place  literary  work  m  other 
hands  but  to  place  the  book  on  the  market  for  the 
author.  When  rights  of  this  kind  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  publisher  they  are  not  likely  toreceiveany- 
thing  like  the  same  attention  as  they  would,  if  they 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  an  agent.  Quite  apart  from 
the  financial  side,  the  publisher  is  the  only  party 
who  gains  by  having  control  of  these  portions  of 
the  author's  property.  In  fact  it  has  once  or 
twice  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  publication  in  book  form  has  been  considerably 
delayed  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  publisher  to  sell 
the  serial  rights.  Such  delay  may  be  disastrous 
to  an  author,  and  may  invalidate  his  contracts  for 
the  publication  of  other  books.    From  the  financial 

¥)int  of  view,  of  course,  the  whole  clause  is  absurd, 
he  publisher  in  whose  agreements  these  clauses 
appear  has  used  some  strong  language  on  occasions 
concerning  literary  agents  and  their  charges,  but 
is  openly  desirous  of  taking  50  per  cent,  where  the 
literary  agent  would  only  claim  10  per  cent.  If 
such  a  clause  is  to  exist  in  the  publisher's  agree- 
ment the  author  might  consent  to  allow  him 
10  per  cent,  if  any  of  the  rights  are  placed  directly 
through  his  intervention,  but  only  in  these  circum- 
stances. In  no  case  should  the  author  pay  50  per 
cent.  Another  danger  may  arise,  indeed  has  been 
known  to  arise,  namely,  that  the  publisher,  not 
having  it  within  his  power  to  place  these  rights, 
puts  them  in  the  hands  of  a  literary  agent.  The 
agent  may  thus  be  actinjj  for  the  publisher  and 
the  author  in  the  sale  of  the  latter's  work,  the 
publisher  being  willing  to  take  much  less  for  the 
author's  work  than  the  author  himself  might  desire. 
In  circumstances  of  this  kind  the  author  may  lose 
his  own  market,  and  be  unable  to  maintain  his 
prices. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  transfer  of 
dramatic  rights  in  a  book  to  a  publisher  is 
disastrous.  Such  rights  may  be  invaluable,  &nd  it 
is  essential  that  the  author  should  have  a  free  hand 
to  obtain  what  he  can  for  them. 

Once  again  it  must  be  stated  that  the  publisher's 
duty  is  the  production  and  publication  of  books, 
and  is  not  that  of  a  literary  agent  in  any  shape  or 
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ON  COPYMGHT.» 


WE  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  book, 
which  has  jast  been  published,  dedicated, 
we  are  pleased  to  say,  to  Sir  Henry 
Bergne,  the  chairman  of  the  society. 

The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  simple  and 
practical,  dealing  first  with  the  countries  in  the 
Copyright  Union,  and,  secondly,  with  the  countries 
outside  the  Copyright  Union,  and  the  method  of 
arrangement  of  the  details  for  the  guidance  of  the 
author  or  publisher  in  each  country  is  also  good. 
It  is  evident  that  the  authors  have  given  an  amount 
of  labour,  an  amount  of  care,  and  a  degree  of  exacti- 
tude to  their  book  which  is  wholly  praiseworthy. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  them  into  all 
the  countries,  for  their  range  is  as  large  as  some  of 
the  countries  are  small,  but  we  have  carefully 
checked  the  details  enumerated  of  many  of  the 
countries,  the  formalities  of  which  are  within  our 
own  ken,  and  have  found  them  perfectly  accurate, 
fairly  stated,  and  easy  to  follow. 

To  say  merely  that  this  book  fills  a  gap  in  the 
writings  on  the  question  of  copyright  is  to  give  it 
no  great  mede  of  praise,  as  there  are  still  many 
gaps  to  be  filled  in  connection  with  this  exceedingly 
difficult  question,  but  the  gap  which  it  has 
attempted  to  fill,  as  declared  in  the  sub-title, 
"  How  to  protect  a  Play  or  Book  throughout  the 
World,"  it  nas  filled  in  every  corner. 

The  care  which  the  writers  have  shown  is 
exemplified  in  their  method  of  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  the  different  copyrights  in  the  colonies 
of  the  British  Empire  under  different  copyright  laws; 
such  difficult  questions  as  the  difference  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  other  members  of  the 
Berne  Convention ;  the  difference  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  their  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  and  the  different 
definitions  of  publication.  It  is  entirely  up  to 
date — ^in  fact,  so  much  so  that  it  deals  with  the 
Australian  Copyright  Law  of  1905,  which  has  not 
yet  been  proclaimed,  and  with  the  United  States 
Copyright  Law  of  the  same  year.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  include  the 
United  States  Copyright  Bill,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  may  be  passed  at  the  beginning  of 
1907,  as  the  passing  of  this  Bill  is  likely  to  render 
out  of  date  the  statements  contained  in  the  work 
in  relation  to  United  States  Copyright. 

The  authors  state,  in  their  introduction,  "In 
many  points  involved  in  dealing  with  such  a  com- 
plicated subject,  there  is  naturally  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion."    This,  no  doubt,  is  true, 

*  "  Playright  and  Copyright  in  AU  Countries,"  by  W. 
Morris  CoUes  and  Harold  Hardy.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&Co. 


but  in  the  main  they  have  dealt  with  facts,  and 
these  facts,  though  difficult  to  attain,  are  correct. 
Where  matters  of  opinion  arise  the  views  of  the 
authors  seem  in  every  way  to  be  sound  and  reliable. 
There  is  one  slight  slip,  however,  to  which  we 
should  like  to  draw  their  attention,  though  it  may 
seem  unkind  to  cavil  at  a  book  which,  in  every 
other  respect,  is  in  the  first  class. 

They  say  (p.  4),  "  In  each  country  the  rights  of 
the  author  are  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  citizen, 
except  as  to  their  duration.  He  does  not  acouire 
a  longer  period  of  protection  than  is  providea  by 
the  law  of  the  country  of  first  publication.  In  all 
other  respects  these  countries  give  the  same  rights 
to  the  author  as  to  their  own  citizens."  This,  no 
doubt,  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  countries 
within  the  Berne  Convention,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
the  International  Copyright  Act  of  the  British 
Empire,  49  <&  50  Vict.  c.  33,  passed  on  June 
25th,  1886,  those  responsible  for  the  drafting 
of  the  law,  instead  of  following  the  exact  words  of 
the  Berne  Convention,  have  made  Clause  2,  Sub- 
sect.  8  read  as  follows  :  "  The  International  Copy- 
right Acts  and  an  order  made  thereunder  shall  not 
afford  to  any  person  any  greater  right  or  longer 
term  of  copyright  in  any  work  than  that  enjoyed 
in  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  work  was 
first  produced."  The  words  **  any  greater  right " 
contradict  the  statement  that  the  authors  have  made. 
What  may  be  the  actual  interpretation  of  these 
words  has  never  been  settled  ()y  a  case  in  the 
courts.  The  authors'  statement  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  fact  is  correct,  but  not  what  actually 
is  the  fact  in  this  special  case.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  difference  will  have  any  great  effect  upon 
International  relations,  but  still  the  difference 
exists. 

We  can  but  recommend  this  book  to  all  writers 
who  conduct  their  own  business  and  desire  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property  ;  to  those  agents  who  are, 
at  times,  inclined  to  be  slipshod  in  matters  of  this 
kind  ;  and  to  publishers,  lawyers,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  copyright  property  and  dramatic 
rights. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  two  gentlemen 
who  have  bestowed  much  labour  on  this  work  are 
members  of  the  Society  of  Authors. 


>  ♦  < 


YICTORIAN  NOVELISTS. 


THERE  is  always  a  danger  in  collecting  into 
book  form  essays  written  for  magazines.    In 
most  matters  treated  as  magazine  articles 
the  writer,  however  profound  and  erudite  a  scholar 

♦  "  Victorian  Novelists,"  by  Lewis  MelviUe.    Pablished 
by  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 
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on  his  special  subject,  is  bound  to  write  in  a  some- 
what supeiicial  way  for  his  somewhat  superficial 
reader.  But  this  fault  does  not  apply  to  the 
interesting  collection  of  articles  on  Victorian 
novelists.  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  has  not  attempted 
to  pive  a  record  of  the  lives  of  his  authors,  but  a 
critical  study  of  their  works  and  their  influence. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  he  has  been  exhaustive 
in  his  reading,  and  that  his  work  has  been  a  labour 
of  love. 

But  no  amount  of  reading  or  labour  will  alone 
suffice.  To  those  he  adds  an  excellent  critical 
faculty,  and  ease  and  lucidity  of  expression. 

It  is  true  that  some  great  names  and  many  lesser 
ones  are  omitted  from  the  catalogue.  This  omis- 
sion might  lead  the  hypercritical  to  object  to  the 
title  of  the  book,  but  certainly  not  to  its  contents. 

It  is  the  re-awakening  of  the  mind  to  the  beauties 
of  the  old— sometimes  forgotten— favourites  that 
causes  the  book  to  be  a  delight. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Henry  Kingsley,  Whyte-Melville, 
Samuel  Lover,  Douglas  Jerrold,  are  to  the  majority 
the  merest  names,  and  even  James  Payn  and 
William  Black,  of  more  recent  date,  are  little 
known  by  the  readers  under  twenty  years  old. 

Yet  they  were  all  writers,  if  not  of  a  lengthened 
list  of  masterpieces,  of  at  least  one  book  which 
might  be  reckoned  a  classic. 

The  author  has  omitted  Dickens,  (Jeorge  Elliot 
The  Brontes,  Stevenson,  and  some  others.  This 
adds  rather  than  detracts  from  the  interest  in  the 
book. 

For  it  might  be  well  said  that  anyone  without 
much  study  could  have  dealt  with  these.  But  was 
there  anything  new  to  say  ? 

Whereas  there  is  certainly  new  ground  to  be  dug 
in  the  field  of  men  like  La  Fanu,  Whyte-Melville, 
Trollope,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Melville's  spade  work  has 
had  no  unfruitful  result. 


1904,  Fr.  Mistral  and  Jos^  Eschegary ;  and  1905, 
Henry  Sienkiewiez.  The  same  steps  will  be  taken 
this  year  as  have  been  taken  in  previous  years  for 
the  collection  and  forwarding  of  the  votes. 


THE  NOBEL  PRIZE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nobel  Prize  Com- 
mitU^e  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  November  14th,  at 
three  o'clock.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Avebury, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided. 

A  circular  to  be  sent  to  those  entitled  to  vote 
was  settled  by  the  committee,  and  a  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  prize,  a  sum  of  about  £8,280, 
would  this  year  be  awarded  to  an  English  man  of 
letters.  The  former  winners  of  the  prize  are : 
1901,  M.  Sully  Prudhomme ;  1902,  Professor 
Theodor  Mommsen;  1908,  Bjornsterne  Bjomson  ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Defamatory  Misprints. 

Sir, — A  case  similar  to  that  imagined  by  your 
contributor  in  his  article  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  last  number  of  Ths  Author  has  actually 
occurred,  only  it  happened  that  the  person  libelled 
had  been  dea^  for  some  500  years.  In  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  *' Divina 
Commedia,"  Cary  spoke  of  Dante  as  "  one  of  the 
most  sublime  and  moral,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  obscure  writers  in  any  language."  In  a 
notice  of  the  book  which  appeared  in  the  OenilS' 
man* 8  Magazine  for  June,  1805,  Cary  is  made  to 
describe  Dante  as  "one  of  the  most  obscene  writers 
in  any  language  "  !  Miss  Seward,  writing  to  C^rr 
from  Lichfield  not  long  after,  says  :  "  We  are  all 
much  amused  by  the  ridiculous  misquotation  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  its  review  of  your 
Dante.  .  .  •  While  the  literati  will  instantly  per- 
ceive the  mistake,  it  is  likely  to  procure  the 
circulation  of  your  work  among  a  certain  and 
numerous  class  of  beings — those  gross  voluptuaries, 
to  whom  chaste  poesy  is  a  dead  letter.** 

Paget  Toynbbb. 


Henry  Kirke  White. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  by  way 
of  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  charming  article, 
with  the  above  title,  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Author.  I  wish  to  place 
before  your  readers,  or  those  who  may  not  have, 
perhaps,  read  them,  the  noble  lines  which  Byron 
wrote  on  the  premature  death  of  the  '^  saintly  and 
highly-gifted  youth."  The  verses  are  memorable, 
if  in  no  other  way  than  for  the  simile  which, 
according  to  the  critical  opinion  of  the  period,  was 
the  finest  the  poet  ever  produced. 

Lord  Byron,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  had 
published  a  collection  of  poems  under  the  title 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  This  little  book  was  un- 
mercifully treated  by  one  of  the  leading  reviews. 
Byron  was  a  lord,  therefore  his  muse  must  be 
condemned — an  attitude  of  the  critic  of  the  time 
at  once  grotesque  and  ghastly.  The  critic  wrote 
with  surface  erudition,  with  no  vitality  of  thought 
beneath  it  A  writer,  as  Dean  Swift  remarked  of 
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men  in  an  earlier  age,  with  a  parrot-like  talk  of 
learning,  with  no  experience,  which  is  the  salt  of 
knowledge. 

Lord  Byron  set  to  work  to  answer  the  sneers, 
and  before  doing  so  made  a  study  of  the  satires  of 
that  master  of  rhymes,  Pope.  Then  he  published 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  which 
proved  a  very  sharp  thorn  indeed  in  the  side  of 
the  smart  critic — and  others. 

It  is  in  this  work  the  lines  on  the  death  of 
White  occur: — 

"Unhappy  White  1  While  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  yoang  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  came  ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science*  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son  I 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit ; 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 
'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 
So  the  struck  ^igle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  n^ore  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

J.  Harris  Brighousb. 
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Business  Methods. 

Sir, — Lest  **  Z's."  experience  of  American  methods 
fihonid  induce  a  rash  of  MSS.  to  the  United  States 
market,  I  yen  tare  to  tender  ray  own  as  a  corrective. 
Early  in  July,  1905,  I  sent  to  a  certain  famous 
American  magazine  a  story  of  86,000  words.  With 
the  MS.  I  sent  three  drawings  as  specimens  by 
one  of  the  cleverest  illustrators  of  children's  books. 
Receiving  no  answer  by  October,  I  wrote  to  inquire 
if  the  (registered)  parcel  had  been  received  ;  and 
got  a  reply  dated  6th  November,  acknowledging 
receipt  on  17th  July.  The  editor  apologised  for 
the  delay :  "  a  decision  would  soon  be  reached." 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  dated  8th  November, 
containing  more  apologies  and  asking  for  indulgence 
for  a  few  weeks — the  story  tempted  the  editor  so 
strongly  and  had  been  retained  for  further  con- 
sideration. I  replied  saying  that  if  there  were 
prospect  of  business  the  delay  might  well  be  over- 
looked. On  17th  April,  1906,  the  editor  wrote 
again  in  an  agony  of  apology  making  certain 
objections  to  and  suggestions  in  connection  with 
the  story.    He  hoped  to  be  in  London  at  the  end 

of  June,  at  the  Hotel ,  and  would  be  glad  then 

to  meet  me  and  hear  how  the  matter  stood. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  best  known  magazines 


in  London  read  this  letter,  and  confirmed  my  own 
idea  that  it  was  a  conditional  acceptance.  In 
pursuance  of  his  advice,  I  made  the  alterations 
suggested  (taking  out  10,000  words  among  other 
changes),  and  the  artist  kindly  famished  eight 
more  sketches  to  show  his  idea  of  the  characters. 

I  waited  till  the  end  of  June ;  then,  hearing 
nothing  of  the  editor's  movements,  wrote  him  to 

await  arrival  at  the  Hotel ,  saying  the  changes 

desired  had  been  made,  and  if  he  wished  to  see  the 
MS.  again  it  was  at  his  disposal.  I  then  left  the 
MS.  with  my  artist  colleague,  and  went  abroad  for 
a  couple  of  months.  During  my  absence  I  heard 
from  the  editor ;  he  had  been  unable  to  make  his 
proposed  stay  in  London,  and  had  gone  home  to 
New  York  ;  he  had  received  my  letter  at  the  Hotel 

,  where  he  spent  a  few  hours,  and  was  sorry  to 

have  missed  seeing  me.  He  would  not  retain  the 
MS.  more  than  ten  days  before  giving  a  decision, 
if  I  would  again  submit  it. 

On  my  return  home  accordinglv  I  sent  the 
MS.  and  drawings  to  him  again.  This  time  the 
editor  was  really  punctual :  he  replied  within 
the  specified  time  or  nearly  so  ;  was  extremely 
surprised  at  my  action  in  having  carried  out  his 
suggestions,  and  was  cordially  appreciative  of  the 
artist's  drawings  ;  but  the  story  (as  now  altered 
exactly  as  he  had  indicated)  hardly  met  his  require- 
ments. He  tendered  some  more  apologies ;  returned 
the  MS.  and  sketclies ;  and  would  like  to  see  some 
more  work  by  the  artist  and  myself. 

The  MS.  and  drawings  reached  me  on  26th 
September,  1906.  The  time  occupied  over  the 
transaction  therefore  occupied  a  few  days  under 
fifteen  months. 

If  you  want  apologies,  by  all  means  go  to 
America  ;  for  business  methods  I  prefer  the  British 
editor  and  publisher.  I  have  had  an  uninvited 
article  accepted  in  three  dnys  by  an  Edinburgh 
editor,  and  a  book  of  100,000  words  in  six  weeks 
by  a  London  publisher.  I  enclose  my  card.— 
Yours  etc.,  A.  B.  C. 


A  Complaint  against  Modern  Advertisbmbnt, 

Sir, — ^May  I  be  allowed  to  raise  a  voic«  in  pro- 
test against  the  growing  tendency  to  introduce 
advertisements  of  well-known  commodities  into  the 
text  of  current  novels  and  articles  ? 

The  continual  output  of  novels  of  no  lasting 
merit  which  is  the  result  of  the  public  demand  for 
reading  of  an  effervescent  nature,  is  sufficiently  sad 
to  lovers  of  true  literature,  without  meeting  in 
addition  continual  references  to  much  advertised 
commodities  inserted  as  a  means  of  bi-profit  for  the 
writer.  ^  j 
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In  a  novel  which  has  been  ranch  before  the  public 
of  late,  and  which  professes  to  have  been  written  in 
defence  of  a  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  belief,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  following  advertisement 
in  a  passage  in    which    one    of   the    characters 

exclaims :  **  How  good  this is."    In  place  of 

the  dash  there  is  the  name  of  a  \i ell-known 
article  of  food.  How  can  one  put  this  together 
with  the  Christian  precept—"  Te  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon  "  f 

If  writers  are  so  enamoured  of  certain  com- 
modities, would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  go  in 
openly  and  honestly  for  advertisement-writing 
pure  and  simple,  a  calling  which,  I  should  judge, 
is  exceedingly  remunerative,  and  which  has  not  the 
same  diflSculties  and  uncertainties  which  attach  to 
the  profession  of  an  author. 

Have  we,  as  writers,  no  loftier  aim  than  the 
making  of  profit  for  ourselves  ?  It  is  easy  to 
scoflp  and  to  sneer,  but  is  it  not  just  possible  that 
one  day  there  may  be  a  reckoning  of  the  steward- 
ship of  the  pen,  and  an  account  demanded  of  the 
good  we  have  done  or  failed  to  do  through  this 
means  to  our  fellow-creatures — to  say  nothing  of 
the  harm  ? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Violet  Gladk. 


Book  Lists. 

Sir, — Does  anyone  connected  with  literature 
know  or  pretend  to  know  the  object  of  the  long 
lists  of  mere  titles  of  current  publications  which 
most  papers  conscientiously  print  ?  The  question 
is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  new  weekly  book 
supplement  of  the  Daily  Mail,  which  devotes  fully 
half-a-page  of  what  (judging  from  its  advertise- 
ment rates)  it  presumably  considers  to  be  valuable 
space  in  laboriously  cataloging  "A  complete  list 
of  books  published  during  the  week."  The  fullest 
information  concerning  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
books  and  the  number  of  their  pages  is  carefully 
supplied,  while  the  only  thing  which  the  public 
wants  to  know — something  about  their  contents — 
is  omitted.  One  can  understand  these  lists,  and 
admire  the  skill  which  has  gone  to  produce  them, 
when  the  titles  of  the  books  are  followed  by  the 
wonderful  little  nut-shell  commentaries  of  the 
Times  supplement.  But  who  in  this  world  can  be 
supposed  to  find  pleasure  or  profit  in  reading  the 
bald  statement  that  a  book  is  "  Cr.  8vo.  7f  x  5, 
pp.  868.  6#."  ;  and  in  further  reading  that  three 
or  four  columns  of  other  books  are  (with  unim- 
portant variations)  also  **  Cr.  8vo.  7 J  x  5,  pp.  868. 
6s."  ?  Surely  this  is  mere  printed  futility  ?  Even 
the  publishers*  advertisements — for  the  accommoda- 
tion of   all  of   which    the   Daily    Mail  weekly 


announces  its  apologetic  inability  to  find  sufficient 
space — are  infinitely  more  interesting. 

Faithfully  yours, 
^  W.  P. 

Mrs.  Riddell. 

Sib, — I  was  very  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie's 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  KiddelFs  career  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Author.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to 
observe  that  we  were  vouchsafed  no  information 
respecting  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Biddell.  Mrs. 
Tweedie  was  not  with  ns,  it  is  true,  in  conseoaencey 
as  I  understand,  of  a  cold ;  but  Mr.  ana  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Norway,  Mrs.  Riddell's  highly  valued  and 
much  loved  friends,  who  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  last  rites  and  ceremonies,  could  nave 
given  all  needful  information  respecting  the  funeral 
of  the  distinguished  authoress.  Will  you  allow  me, 
as  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  Mrs.  Tweedie's 
article. 

I  had  the  honour  of  Mrs.  BiddelFs  friendship 
for  many  years,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lay  her  in  her  last  resting- 
place.  The  only  persons  present  besides  myself 
were  the  Rev.  P.  E.  Prince,  my  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norway,  three  neighbours,  and  the  good  folk  with 
whom  Mrs.  Biddell  lived  during  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life.  Into  the  pretty  little  church 
of  Heston,  Hounslow,  following  the  simple  coffin, 
filed  this  little  company,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
had  not  known  Mrs.  Biddell  personally  and  learned 
to  love  her  dearly.  It  was  a  beautiful  day ;  and, 
as  the  mourners  gathered  round  the  grave,  listen- 
ing to  the  solemn  words  of  committal,  and  to  that 
stirring  message  of  Tennyson's,  which  Mr.  Prince 
recited  with  much  feeling, 

"  Sunset  and  CTening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea  ..." 

one  could  not  help  knowing  that  all  was  being 
done  exactly  as  Mrs.  Biddell  would  have  wished. 
For  surely  no  woman  ever  lived  who  was  simpler 
in  her  tastes  than  Charlotte  Biddell,  and  if  she 
could  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  kind  of  funeral 
she  was  to  have,  I  doubt  not  that  she  would  have 
selected  precisely  the  kind  of  funeral  that  was 
given  her.  No  crowds,  no  press  reporters,  no 
excitement  I  Merely  the  sleepy,  remote  church- 
yard, and  the  auiet  sunshine,  and  the  great  silence 
of  Nature  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  the  offi- 
ciating ministers  and  an  occasional  quick  sob  from 
some  mourner  who  had  known  the  value  of  the 
dead  woman's  character  and  example. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

BiGHARD  Free. 
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MISS    RUTH    SPEAKMAN, 

Typewritliig.  Shorthand,  French  Copying 
and  Translation,  Duplicating 

Prlrmf  Room  tor  Dlctmilom  ma4  UtUr  WritloM* 

10,  York  BnUdings,  ADELPHI,  W.C.        .St^iSiL 

AUTHOB  going  abroad  would  pay  liberal  commission,   ' 
reaching  £100  or  £150  a  year,  to  agent  undertaking 
entire  charge  St  his  interests. 
Afldress  X, 

Plrie  Heathy 

Boscombe,  Hants.     | 


SHORT  8T0RIE8,  ARTICLES  ft  POEMS 

have  been,  und  are  being,  placetl  with  over  seventy  (70) 
leading  London  Periodioils — irrespective  of  the  Provinces 
and  U.S.A.— by  the 

OAMBRIDQE   Literary   Aarency, 
Matuiging  Director :  GEORGE  G.   MAGNUS, 

115,  Strand.  IjOnpok. 

SIKES  and  SIEES. 
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Authors'  MSB. ;  TrantlaiioDS ;  Duplioaling ;  Plays  and  Aotors* 

Parte;  Legal,  General  and  Commercial  Documents. 

Usual  Terms.    lU/^rtnoM. 


"THE    WRITER'S    WHITAKER." 

THE  LITERARY  YEAR-BOOK:  1907. 


Att  the  established  features,  revised  and  extended,  and.  as  supplement, 
A  COMPLETE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORKS   OF 
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Ready  at  all  Bookaellers,  6s.  net,  on  December  ii,   1906. 
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TYPEWRITING   COMPANY, 
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copies  third  price.    French  and  German 

typewritten  BngUsb  translations  supplied. 
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LITERARY    tRAINING. 

A  judicious  training  will  help  every  beginner  jn\,Litej:ary  work  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  way  of  success.  There  is  a  handsome  income  in 
Literary  work — Articles,  Short  Stories,  Serials,  etc. — ^but  to  the  inexperienced 
the  way  is  literally  paved  with  rejected  MSS.      Failure  is  the  payment 

for  lack  of  experience. 

OUR    SUCCESS    COURSE 

Written  by  a  Novelist  ivhose  name  is  a  Household 
Word  ^  will  teach  you  the  essentials  which  are  necessary  to  your 
success,  and  save  you  years  of  fruitless  striving.  It  consists  of  twelve 
practical  lessons  (with  exercises  corrected  by  a  staff  of  experts),  and  forms  a 

COMPLETE    APPRENTICESHIP    TO    LITERATURE. 

WE    CRITICISE    STUDENTS'     MSS.     FREE 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Frederick  York  Powell. 

A  Life  and  a  Selection  from  His  Letters  and  Ooca> 
donal  Writings.    By  Oliybb  Ei/ton.    2  vols. 
Vol.   I.— Memoir  and  Letters. 
Vol.  n.— Wrlttngs.    With  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth, 
21«.  net. 

SECOND    EDITION. 

The   King's  English.    Crown  Sto,  doth,  6«.  net. 

The  Oxford  Treasury  of  English  Literature. 

By  G.  E.  Hadow  and  W.  H.  Hadow.    Crown  8vo, 
doth,  d«.  6<2. 

Vol.    I.— Old  English  to  Jacobean. 

Vol.  n.  will  contain  the  History  of  the  English 
Drama  to  the  Jacobean  Age. 

Vol.  m.  will  take  up  the  record  at  the  time  of  Milton' 
and  will  continue  it  to  that  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Textual  Notes  by 
H.  Buxton  Foeman.  With  Five  Illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  7».  6d.  net.  


Goldsmith's  Complete  Poems. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
by  Austin  Dobson,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  octavo,  large  type,  from  2«.  ;  on  Oxford 
India  paper,  from  5«.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  World's  Classics. 

One  hundred  Volumes  now  ready. 
NEW  BINDINGS.    SUITABLE  FOR   PRIZES. 
Half  calf,  marbled  edges,  45.  net ;  whole  calf,  marbled 
edges,  55.  Qd.  net ;  tree  calf,  marbled  edges,  5s.  6<2.  net. 
ProsptclMMt  qfthe  abovtt  giving  fuil  details,  jiost  fru  on  ojiplioation. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  Thibd  Impression. 

Author  and  Printer. 

A  Guide  to  Authors,  Editors,  Printers,  Correctors 
of  the  Press,  Compositors,  and  Typists.  With  full  List 
of  Abbreviations.  An  attempt  to  Codify  the  best  Typo- 
graphical Practices  of  the  Present  Day.  By  F.  Howabd 
COLLiNB,  with  the  assistance  of  many  Authors,  Editors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  55.  net ;  leather  back  and  comers,  65. 6d.  net.    . 

G.  B.  S.  in  The  Author— ^''M.r.  Howard  Collins  has 
certainly  done  this  job  extraordinarily  well" 
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2.  The  Author.     PnblJBhed  ten  months  in  the  year  (August  and  September  omitted),  devoted  especially 

to  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  Literary,  Dramatic,  and  Musical  Property.  Issued 
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Authors  are  examined,  and  their  meaning  careftdly  explained,  with  an  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fraud  which  have  been  made  possible  by  the  different  clauses  in  their 
agreements.  3«. 
Addenda  to  the  Above.  By  G.  Herbert  Thring.  Being  additional  facts  collected  at 
the  office  of  the  Society  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Methods."  With  comments  and 
advice.    28. 
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money  Talue can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the  curient 
price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% ^1000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8  %  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    8 

London  and  North  Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Effyptian  Government  Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8i%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

Total    £2,871     9    2 


Suhscrtptions,  1906. 

£  ». 

d. 

July      ,  Brend,  C.  Cnnninghame 

0     5 

0 

Oct  4,  Weaver,  Mrs,  Baillie 

0  10 

0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 

0  10 

0 

Oct,  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud      . 

0    5 

0 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  .        .        .        . 

0    5 

0 

Not.  17,  Dass,  B.  K 

0    5 

0 

Not,  20,  Smith,  Bertram      . 

0  10 

6 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  . 

1     1 

0 

Donations,  1906. 

Jnly  4,  llankin,  St.  John   . 

1     1 

0 

July  14,  Nisbet,  Dr.  J.       . 

1     1 

0 

Sept.  17,  Tnite,  Hugh 

0  10 

0 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    . 

300    0 

0 

Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 

0  10 

6 

Dec.  18,  Hardie,  R 

0    5 

0 

Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      . 

0    5 

0 

1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

0    5 

0 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.     . 

0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 

0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 

0  10 

0 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

0    5 

6 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 

0  10 

6 

a  fair  number  for  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  and  Mr.  Francis  Storr  were 
re-elected  to  the  committee.  The  committee  r^ret 
that  Mr.  Grundy  has  resigned  his  position  on  the 
committee,  as  he  gave  his  constant  and  untiring 
attention  to  the  society's  work  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  His  wide  knowledge  of  theatrical  agree- 
ments and  dramatic  law  has  always  been  useful  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  members  of  the  society 
in  general. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  was  elected  to  the 
council,  and  has  done  the  society  the  honour  of 
accepting  his  election. 

The  first  case  before  the  committee  was  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  one  of  the  members* 
costs  which  had  oeen  incurred  in  a  dispute  with 
an  American  agency.  After  some  discussion,  the 
committee  decided  to  undertake  the  payment  of 
the  charges. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  report  of  the 
Managing  Committee  for  the  past  year  has  to  be 
settled,  and  the  committee  empowered  Sir  Henry 
Bergne,  Mr.  Douglas  Fi'eshfiela,  and  Mr.  A.  Hope 
Hawkins  as  a  sub-committee  to  settle  it.  The 
date  of  the  general  meeting  has  been  fixed,  subject 
to  final  arrangements,  either  for  Wednesday, 
March  20th,  or  Friday,  March  22nd.  Formal 
notice  of  the  meeting,  together  with  the  draft  report, 
will  be  circulated  to  all  the  members  in  due  course. 
It  was  decided  to  advertise  the  society  in  one  or 
two  musical  papers,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
an  accession  of  musical  members.  The  committee 
have  found  that  musical  agreements  are  as  a 
general  rule  much  harder  on  musical  composers 
than  literary  agreements  are  on  authors. 

The  rough  draft  of  the  accounts  for  the  past 
year  was  laid  before  the  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration. This  will,  of  course,  be  circulated, 
when  completed,  wit  h  the  report,  prior  to  Uie 
general  meeting. 


Gases. 


COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  Managing  Committee 
of  the  society  in  1907  was  held  at  89,  Old 
Queen  Street,  on  Monday,  the  14th  ult. 
After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  approved, 
twenty  new  members  and  associates  were  elected — 


There  have  been  eight  cases  in  the  secretary's 
hands  since  the  last  statement  published  in  The 
Author. 

Four  referred  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  the 
secretary  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  cheques 
in  three  of  these  cases ;  the  fourth  is  still  in  the 
course  of  negotiation.  Two  demands  for  accounta 
arose  ;  in  one  of  these  the  accounts  were  rendered 
and  delivered  to  the  member.  In  the  other,  the 
publisher  has  agreed  to  forward  the  accounts,  made 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  audited. 

There  were  two  demands  for  lost  MSS.    In  one 
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of  tliese,  the  MS.  has  beea  returned  by  the  editor, 
and  forwarded  to  the  author.  The  other  case  has 
only  just  come  into  the  secretary's  hands. 

There  are  two  cases  still  open  from  those  pub- 
lished in  the  January  number  of  7%« -4 w/A<?r.  They 
both  refer  to  (questions  of  accounts,  and  the  pub- 
lishers are  waiting  till  their  accounts  ha?e  been 
audited  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  when  the  state- 
ments will  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary. 


JANUARY  ELECTIONS. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


Carpenter,  Albert  Loombe 

Cooper-Baker,  Mrs. 

C*  Battrix.") 
Cowley,      Miss      Jessie 

MacRae 
Curtis,  Harper 


Dyke,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Erskine,  Mrs.  Steuart 

Foi-ster,  E.  M. 
L'Estrange,  C.  J.    . 
Lyon,  Robert 
Maude,  Col.  E. 

Nelson,  Joseph 

Nevill,  Ralph 

("Pravada.") 
Rew,  Miss  Jessie    . 

Stewart,  J.  S. 

Sainsbury,  A. 

Seholes,  T.  E.  Samuel 

Swauwick,  H.  M.    . 

Vizzari,  Leopold  de  S. 
AVaprgett,  E.  B. 


Church    Lane,  King's 

Lynn. 
7,       Adam       Street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 


c/o      Henry     Curtis, 

F.R.C.S.,58,Harley 

Street,  W. 
78,    Battersea    Bridge 

Road,  S.W. 
22,     Stanford     Road, 

Kensington    Court, 

W. 
Harnham,    Monument 

Green,  Weybridge. 
Delamere,       Hendon, 

N.W. 
27,     Craven      Street, 

Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
Riversdale,         Surrey 

Road,  Bournemouth, 

W. 
110,  Barry  Road,  East 

Dulwich,  S.E. 


Sanuacott,  North  Mol- 
ten, N.  Devon. 

5,  Moorside  Lane,  Brad- 
ford Moor,  Bradford. 

25,  Alden  Road,  Mort- 
lake. 

54,  Mornington  Road, 
N.W. 

Annandale,  Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

32,  Molo  Pieti,  Malta. 

45,  Upper  Brook  Street, 
W. 


•  » 


(In  the  foUowiog  list  we  do  not  propose  to  give  more 
than  the  titles,  prices,  publishers,  etc.,  of  the  books 
enumerated,  nith,  in  special  cases,  such  particulars  as  may 
serve  to  explain  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work. 
Members  are  reqaasted  to  forward  information  which  wiU 
enable  the  Editor  to  supply  particulars.) 

ART. 

OXPORD.    By  H.  J.L.  Massb.    ^  x  4f.    112  pp.    Si^le. 

It.  6d.  n. 
Titian.    By  Hope  Rea.    6J  x  4i.    56  pp.    Bell.    1#.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Pythagoras  and  the  Dblphio  Mysteries.  By 
.^DOUARD  SCHURB.  Translated  by  F.  RoTHWBLL. 
7f  X  oj.    180  pp.    Wellby.    2s.  n. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  7|  x  5^. 
194  pp.    Fourth  Edition. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  England.    Dent.    2s,  6d,  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Queen  Silver-Bell.  93  pp.  Raokbtty-Paoketty 
House.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  6}  x  5. 
Wame.    Is.  6d,  n.  each. 

DRAMA. 

Prunella;  or,  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden.  By 
Laurence  Housman  and  H.  Granville  Barker. 
8  X  6|     89  pp.    Bullen.    3«.  Qd,  d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Education  and  National  Progress  Essays  and 
Addresses,  1870—1905.  By  Sir  Norman  Lockter. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Hal- 
DANB.    9^  X  6. .  269  pp.    Macmilhin.    5s.  n. 

The  Story  op  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Latin.  Adapted 
by  G.  F.  GOPPEAUX.  Edited,  amended  and  rearranged 
by  P.  A.  Barnett.    7^  X  5.     117  pp.     Longmans.    2s. 

Lectures FRAN9AI8ES.  Books  Land  II.  Arranged, and 
in  part  written,  by  Jetta  S.  Wolpp.  7 J  x  6.  135  and 
162  pp.    Arnold.    U,  dd.  and  Is.  ed, 

FIC^l'ION. 

IZELLE  OP  THE  DUNES.    By  C.  GUISE  MlTPORD.    7}  X  5}. 

355  pp.    J.  Long.    6s. 
The  Oppenders.    By  J.  E.  Caetkr.    421  pp.    Drane. 

6s. 
IHE  Thirty-thousand  Dollar  Bequest,  and  Other 

Stories.      By   Mark   Twain.    8    x    5}.      522   pp 

Harper.    6s. 
A  Secret  Passage  ;  or,  The  Pearl  Necklace.     By 

James  Workman.    Gall  &  loglis. 
The  Amateur  Emigrants.    By  Thomas  Cobb.    7$  x  5. 

302  pp.    Alston  Rivers.    6s. 
The  Mistress  op  Aydon.    By  R.  H.  Forsteb.    7]  x  5. 

314  pp.    J.  Long.    6s. 
Israel  Rank.    By  Roy  Horniman.    7^  x  5.    408  pp. 

Chatto  &  Windus.    2s.  6d. 
The   Footstool   op   the  Virtues.    By  L.  A.  Talbot. 

7J  X  5.     296  pp.     Sisleys.    6*. 
Lipe's  Shop  Window.    By  Victobia  Cross.    7 J  x  6. 

258  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6*. 

The  Last  Miracle.    By  M.  P.  Shiel^^I  x  5.    320  pp. 

Werner  Laurie.    6*.        ^ (      r\r\r%ii^ 
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HISTORY. 

Notes  on  the  History  op  the  Revels  Office  under 
THE  TUDORS.  By  E.  K.  Chambers.  9  x  5f .  80  pp. 
BuUen.     3«.  6^.  n. 

Select  Statutes  and  Other  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments. Illustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.  3rd  Edition 
(with  additions).  7 J  x  5 J.  490  pp.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.     London  :  Frowde.    10*.  6rf. 

JUVENILE   LITERATURE. 

The  Hero  op  Garside  School.  Illustrated.  By  J. 
Habwood  Panting.    8  x  6J.    350  pp.  Warne    3*.  6<i. 

LITERARY. 

The  Thread  of  Gold.  By  A.  C.  Benson.  2ntt  Edition. 
8  X  6f .     298  pp.    Murray.    8*.  n. 

POETRY. 

Ltbics   Without    Music.      By   Clifton    Binoham. 

7 J  x  5.     160  pp.     Bristol :  Arrowsmith.    2*.  6rf.  n. 
The  New  Crusade.   By  Arthur  Goldsmith  Sparrow. 

7i  X  5.    136  pp.     Sonnenschein.    2#.  6</.  n. 
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LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


THE  Editor  desires  to  thank  those  members  of 
the  Society  who,  in  response  to  the  request 
contained  in  the  last  number,  have  been  so 
kind  as  to  forward  to  the  office  copies  of  the 
November  issue. 

"The  Doom  of  Western  Civilization,"  by  James 
Stanley  Little,  was  published  last  month  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridp;e.  The  work 
contains  chapters  on  "National  Service,"  which 
the  author  considers  a  dutv  and  a  necessity  ;  **  The 
United  States  of  Britain,"  "South  Africa," 
"What  is  Art?"  "The  Gospel  of  the  Higher 
Love,"  etc.  It.  is  published  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling  nett 

Mr.  Arthur  Dillon  is  engaged  on  a  volume  in 
which,  for  the  present,  he  leaves  the  dramatic  form 
of  narrative  verse. 

Mr.  Horace  Wjndham,  author  of  "  Audrey  the 
Actress,"  has  completed  another  story  of  stage  life, 
which  was  published  at  the  end  of  January  by 
Messrs.  Grant  Richards.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Flare 
of  the  Footlights,"  and  describes  the  mysterious 
region  that  lies  "  behind  the  scenes."  Many  of 
the  incidents  centre  round  the  career  of  a  leading 
lady,  and  a  strong  love  interest  is  woven  into  the 
narrative.  The  book  is  not  written  from  the 
idealistic,  but  from  the  realistic,  point  of  view. 
The  author,  however,  would  like  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  "  The  Flare  of  the  Footlights  "  is 
7wt  a  "  Stage  Jungle,"  and  also  that  it  contains 
"no  portraits." 

"  The  Science  of  Dry  Fly  Fishing,"  by  Mr.  Fred 
G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.,  published  by  Messrs.  Bradbury, 
Agnew  <k  Co.,  is  designed  to  impart  in  simple 
language  the  art  of  casting  and  fishing.  The 
author  appeals  especially  to  those  who,  anxious  to 
learn,  may  yet  regard  this  accomplishment  &s 
difficult  to  acquire,  without  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  money.  The  book  contains  some 
five-and-twenty  plates,  many  of  which  illustrate 
the  author's  method. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  <k  Co.  announce  the 
publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Millais's  work  on  "The  Mammals  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  This  volume  con- 
tains the  completion  of  the  Rodentia,  with  the 
Hares  and  the  Rabbit,  the  Cervidae  (the  Deer 
family),  the  Bovidae  (the  Oxen),  and  the  Cetacea 
(Whales).  The  three  volumes  are  published  at 
the  price  of  £18  18«.  nett. 

The  same  publishers  are  also  issuing  a  volume 
by  the  late  C.  J.  Cornish  under  the  title  oi 
"  Animal  Artisans,  and  Other  Studies  of  Birds  and 
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Beasts/'    The  book  coDtains  a  prefatory  memoir 
by  the  writer's  widow. 

"Thoughts"  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of 
Poems  by  Miss  L.  M.  Snow.  Most  of  the  verses 
refer  to  Nature  and  kindred  subjects,  but  other 
matters,  such  as  "  The  King's  Illness,"  "  A  Lifeboat 
Disaster,"  etc.,  are  treated  by  the  writer.  Copies 
of  the  book,  which  is  published  at  2«.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  author  at  Westbury  Lodge, 
Fareham,  Hants. 

Sir  Henry  Joly  de  Lobiniere,  K.C.M.G.,  has 
translated  irom  the  French  the  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  for  the  Victory  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Quebec  on  January  10th,  1799,  by  Monsiegneur 
Plessis,  Cur^  of  Quebec.  Copies  of  the  Sermon,  as 
translated,  may  be  obtained  from  H.  Sotheran  <& 
Co.,  UO,  Strand,  W.C.,  or  from  Miss  Petry,  18, 
Rue  St.  Denis,  Quebec. 

Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner  &  Co.  have  recently 
published,  at  the  price  of  28,  ^d.,  the  sixth  edition, 
carefully  revised  throughout,  of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H. 
Turton's  work,  "  The  Truth  of  Christianity." 

Mr.  W.  Percival  Westell,  author  of  "A  Tear 
with  Nature,"  ''British  Bird  Life,"  and  other 
works  dealing  with  Natural  History,  has  just  issued 
two  new  books,  one  through  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  the  other  through  Messrs.  Blackie  & 
Son,  Limited,  of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  title 
of  the  volume  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  is  "Every  Boy's  Book  of  Natural  His- 
tory." It  contains  over  sixty  plates  from  photo- 
graphs, and  an  introduction  by  Lord  Avebury. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  employ  such 
language  as  will  be  easily  understood  by  his 
readers,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  work.  "A  Nature-Knowledge 
Diary  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  volume  published 
by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son.  The  Diary  consists  of 
a  Monthly  Weather  Chart,  with  carefully  tabulated 
columns  for  notes  on  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
rainfall,  direction  and  velocity  of  wind,  locality, 
soil,  etc.,  seaweed,  entomology,  trees,  and  hedges. 

A  book  entitled  "  The  Fmger  Post,"  issued  at 
the  modest  price  of  Is.  6rf.,  by  the  Central  Bureau 
for  the  employment  of  women,  lies  before  us.  It 
is  a  guide  to  the  professions  and  occupations  open 
to  educated  women.  Each  chapter  is  written  by  a 
lady  who  has  had  experience  of  the  profession  or 
occupation  with  which  she  deals,  and  is  therefore 
an  authoritative  statement.  It  is  curious,  on  look- 
ing at  the  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  Arts 
and  Crafts,  to  find  no  reference  to  the  Literary 
Life,  pure  and  simple,  although  The  Art  of  Book 
Illustration,  Black  and  White  Drawing,  and 
Journalism  are  included.  There  must  be  many 
women  in  England  who  are  actually  living  by  this 
work,  and  many  more  who  make  comfortable  pin- 


money  out  of  it.  The  occupations  most  closely 
allied  with  books  and  literature  are  indexing, 
library  and  research  work,  teaching  in  ita  varied 
branches,  journalism,  book  illustration,  the  stage, 
librarians'  and  secretarial  work.  The  chapter 
dealing  with  Black  and  White  work  is  written  by 
Marian  Thomson,  Fashion  Drawing  by  Jane  S. 
Templar,  Journalism  by  Thekla  Bowser,  and  the 
Stage  by  Fanny  Brough.  Some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  society  may  be  intereste(i  in  the 
study  of  this  book.  When  women  are  entering 
into  competition  with  men  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  work,  a  guide-book  of  this  kind  must  be 
eminently  useful. 

In  his  new  novel,  **  Temptation,"  published  last 
month  by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.,  Mr.  Richard 
Bagot  has  gone  to  Italy  once  more  for  his  scenes 
and  his  characters,  this  time  to  medisBval  Italy. 

Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds'  new  novel,  entiled  **^A 
Dull  Girl's  Destiny",  is  a  work  of  temperament, 
and  concerns  the  life  of  the  modem  man  and  woman 
in  London,  and  aims  at  showing  the  ultimate  drift 
of  one  or  two  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Major  -  General  Baden  -  Powell's  new  work, 
"  Sketches  in  Mafeking  and  East  Africa,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  at  £1  Is. 
nett,  is  an  informal  record,  profusely  illustrated 
from  a  fertile  sketch-book,  of  the  General's  recent 
journey  to  South  and  Central  Africa  with  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Not  only  does  it  depict  Mafeking 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is,  but  also  more  remote  places, 
such  as  Cecil  Rhodes's  grave,  the  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa. 

**  Devotional  Aspirations,"  by  Miss  Effie  Johnson, 
is  a  work  published  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Bagster 
&  Sons.  It  contains  fifty  short  aspirations  of  a 
religious  and  devotional  character.  Among  the 
subjects  of  the  prayers  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  : — "  A^inst  Mercenaries" ;  "  For  Truth- 
fulness"; "To  God  Perfect";  For  High  Pur- 
poses "  ;  "  For  Civil  Progress,"  etc. 

"  The  Matrimonial  Lottery,"  by  Miss  O'Oonor 
Eccles,  has  just  been  produced  in  the  Tauchnitz 
Edition.  Selections  from  this  book  and  from 
"The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Lemaphore,"  by  the 
same  author,  are  included  in  a  volume  of  humorous 
prose  and  verse  for  reading  and  recitation,  by  A.  M. 
Griffiths  Jones,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs. 
Ledley  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Miss  Mary  Salter,  in  her  Papers  on  Geology, 
Archaeology,  etc.,  published  by  Headley  Bros., 
14,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  E.C.,  includes 
chapters  on  "The  Hittite  Inscriptions,"  "The 
Formation  of  the  Moon,"  "The  Formation  of 
the  Magnesian  Limestone." 

"The  Zodia;  or,  The  Cherubim  in  the  Bible 
and  The  Cherubim  in  the  Sky,"  by  E.  M.  Smith,  is 
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a  work  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  is  a 
collection  from  many  sources  of  the  coincidences 
of  the  Zodiac  with  'Scripture,  and  an  attempt  to 
show  thereby  that  the  plan  of  the  Zodiac  corre- 
sponds remarkably  and  definitely  to  types  given  in 
Scripture  of  the  Church. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Lady's  Field  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Luging," 
written  by  Mrs.  Maude  C.  Knight,  and  illustrated 
by  five  photographs  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond. 

A  story  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  by  Mr. 
James  Workman,  which  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
Chambers's  Journal,  dealing  with  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  now  been 
published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Gall  &  Inglis, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Secret  Passage ;  or,  The 
Pe 111  Necklace.*' 

The  publication  of  "Occasional  Papers  of  a 
Military  Correspondent,*'  by  Major  F.  C.  Ormsby 
Johnson,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  recent  issue, 
has  l)een  delayed  owing  to  the  writer's  inability  to 
correct  the  proofs  on  account  of  illness.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  volume,  published  by  the 
Weftfem  Morning  News,  will  be  out  immediately. 

We  have  received  Messrs.  Brown,  Laugham  & 
Co.'s  eirly  Spring  list,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  works  of  certain 
of  our  membei-s  which  they  are  publishing  :— Mr. 
E.  H.  Lacon  Watson  is  represented  by  "The 
Barony  of  Brendon,"  a  novel  which  describes  the 
courtship  and  married  life  of  a  pair  who  seem  to 
the  world  curiously  ill-assorted,  bat  contrive,  never- 
theless, to  steer  at  the  end  into  calm  and  happiness. 
"  One  or  Two,"  by  Theo.  Douglas,  is  a  novel  deal- 
ing with  a  spiritualistic  subject,  but  with  a  distinct 
human  interest  The  price  of  these  books  is  6«. 
each.  Outside  fiction,  Messrs.  Brown,  Laugham  & 
Co.  have  in  preparation,  **  Hindustan  Under  Free 
Lances,"  in  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  CLE.,  gives 
details  of  the  careers  of  some  half-dozen  of  those 
adventarers  who  made  the  British  Conquest  of 
India  possible.  Among  the  personages  dealt  with 
in  the  work  are  General  Perron,  Colonel  George 
William  Hessing,  Colonel  Skinner,  General  G. 
Thomas,  and  William  de  Boigne.  The  book, 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lord  Roberts,  accom- 
panied by  many  illustrations  and  a  map,  will  be 
published  at  the  price  of  12s.  6c?.  nett. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  announce  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Man,"  a  new  work 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester.  The 
first  chapter  sketches  the  origin  and  progress  of 
man  and  his  resistance  to  the  natural  law  of 
extermination  and  survival.  The  second  describes 
ihe  advancement  of  science  in  the  past  quarter  of 
i\  century,  and  the  third  describes  m  detail  a  case 
— sleeping  sickness — in  which  man  has  brought 
disease  and  death  on  to  his  own  head. 


"A  Northern  Romance,"  a  new  and  original 
play  in  four  acts,  by  Miss  Cicely  Wrooghton,  will 
be  produced  at  the  C  jmedy  Theatre,  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  inst.  Tickets  for  the  performance,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Box  Office  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  usual  agents. 

"  Robin  Hood,"  written  by  Miss  Gladys  David- 
son, with  music  by  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Philpot,  is  a  new 
musical  pastoral  play,  published  by  Messrs.  Egerton 
&  Co.,  of  115,  Strand,  W.C.  The  play  is  in  two 
acts,  with  an  original  plot,  introducing  the  various 
characters  usually  associated  with  "  Robin  Hood." 
Miss  Davidson  has  also  issued  recently,  through 
Messrs.  Blackie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  at  the 
prices  of  2s.  ^d,  and  8s.  M,y  "  Scories  from  the 
Arabian  Nights."  The  stories  are  told  very  simply 
indeed  for  young  children,  and  the  format  of  the 
book  is  large  and  attractive. 


>  ♦  • 


PJLRIS  NOTES. 


THE  two  great  events  of  the  month  in  the 
literary  world  here  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series  of  lectures  by 
Jules  Lemaitre  on  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  and 
the  reception  at  the  Academy  of  Maurice  Barrfes. 

In  M.  Lemaitre's  first  lecture  he  spoke  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  "Confessions,"  analysing 
with  absolute  impartiality  the  character  and 
psychology  of  the  man  who  has  had  such  immense 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  those  who  came  after 
him. 

The  Academy  reception  of  January  17th  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  fnnctions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  castom  of  the  Academy,  Maurice  Barr^s 
made  a  very  long  S|)eech  in  praise  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Jos6-Maria  de  Heredia,  the  illustrious  poet 
whose  fauteuil  he  has  been  elected  to  occupy. 
With  his  customary  precision  and  thoroughness, 
Maurice  Barr^  acquitted  himself  admirably  of  his 
task,  and  M.  de  Yogii6  then  in  another  long  speech 
gave  a  brief  analysis  of  the  works  of  Ban'^s,  and 
welcomed  the  new  Academician  in  the  name  of  the 
fortjr  **  Immortals."  M.  de  Vogu6  spoke  more 
particularly  of  the  "  D^racin^s "  of  "  Leurs 
Figures,"  and  above  all  recommended  all  his 
hearers  to  read  and  read  again  **  Amities 
frangaises." 

"L'Absente,  Le  Vainqueur  de  la  Mer,"  by 
L6on  Berthaut,  is  essentially  a  roman  honnete, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  novel.  It 
closes  the  series  of  books  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  to  the  public  some  idea  of  the  life 
of  seafaring-men.  In  "Fantdme  de  Terre-Neuve" 
the  author  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  fishermen. 
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and  was  awarded  an  Academy  prize.  In  "  Pilote 
No.  10  "  we  had  a  story  of  great  courage,  whilst 
in  "L'Absente"  we  have  the  life  story  of  a 
captain  on  land  and  sea.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Commandant  Basroger,  through 
whose  heroic  conduct  the  lives  of  more  than  five 
hundred  persons  were  saved  at  sea,  and  a  similar 
episode  occurs  in  this  novel  when  Captain  Tranche- 
mer  rescues  the  passengers  of  two  boats  and 
is  received  in  New  York  Harbour  as  the  hero  of 
ti)e  day.  Captain  Tranchemer  is  a  man  with  a 
stem  sense  of  duty,  and  the  story  of  his  private 
life,  side  by  side  with  the  inevitable  hardships  and 
sacrifices  of  his  ofScial  post,  is  extremely  pathetic. 
L'Absente  is  the  woman  he  has  loved  from  his 
very  boyhood.  Her  image  is  with  him  every- 
where and  her  influence  felt  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  The  whole  book  is  distinctly 
fascinating,  and  though  intensely  sad,  there  is 
nothing  morbid  or  unwholesome  in  it  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last.  The  various  characters 
introduced  are  congenial ;  there  is  no  seeking  for 
efifect :  it  is  merely  a  story,  simply  told,  of  men 
and  women  such  as  we  meet  every  day,  men  and 
women  who  are  living  quiet  but  heroic  lives.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  such  lives  depicted  in  a 
novel  thnt  we  see  the  heroism  and  realize  what 
sti-ength  lies  under  the  apparent  simplicity. 

"  1870,— Feuilles  de  route"  is  the  title  of 
M.  Paul  Deroulede's  new  book.  It  is  dedicated 
to  his  two  friends,  the^one  living  and  the  other 
dead,  Edouard  Detaille  and  Alphonse  de  Neuville. 
The  volume  consists  of  the  author's  souvenirs  of 
his  early  life  and  his  impressions  as  a  soldier. 

**  Les  Annies  romantiques  "  is  the  title  of  the 
volume  of  letters  of  Berlioz  published  by  Julien 
Tiersot.  These  letters  begin  with  the  first  one 
from  the  young  composer  to  the  publishers,  Janet 
et  Cotelle,  in  1819.  Berlioz  was  born  in  1803,  so 
that  he  was  then  fift^n  years  old. 

"Impur"  by  S^m^ne  Tremlak,  is  a  curious 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  among  the  peasants 
of  Russia.  **  The  Impure  "  is  the  name  given  by 
them  to  the  evil  spirit  which  they  imagine  as 
wandering  about  in  search  of  prey.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  faithfully  depicted, 
and  there  is  a  tragic  story  running  through  the 
whole  novel. 

"  La  Juive/'  by  Enacryos,  is  a  powerful  story 
showing  the  force  of  atavism.  The  Jewess  of  the 
story  is  in  love  with  a  Christian  whom  she  adores, 
but  her  innate  race  hatred  makes  her  sacrifice 
all  happiness  and  separate  from  the  man  she 
marries. 

"  L'Eternelle  Attente,"  by  M.  Femand  M^dine, 
is  a  novel  treating  of  military  life.  One  realizes 
something  of  what  war  means  to  ofScers  who  are 
ever  waiting  for  a  chance  of  distinguishing  them- 


selves in  their  career.  The  author  shows  us  the 
patient,  conscientious  work  accomplished  by  men 
who  are  waiting  day  after  day  for  a  storm  that  will 
perhaps  never  burst  during  their  lifetime.  The 
theme  might  serve  for  militarists  and  anti- 
militansts. 

Among  new  books  are :  "  Vies  encloses,"  by 
M.  Georges  Denoinville ;  *^  Jean  sans  Terre,"  by 
M.  Raoul  Gaubert. 

"Lettres  de  Charles  Baudelaire,"  1841-1866. 
Among  the  persons  to  whom  these  letters  are 
addressed  are  Sainte-Beuve,  Flaubert,  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  Judith  Gautier,  Ars^ne  Houssaye,  etc. 

"  Rambouillet,  la  Ville,  le  Ch&teau,  ses  Hdtes  de 
1768  k  1906,"  an  illustrated  volume  of  twelve 
hundred  years'  history  of  this  town. 

**  L'Eglise  de  France  sous  la  troisiime  Repub- 
lique  "  (1870-1878),  by  M.  Lecanuet.  This  is  the 
first  volume  of  an  important  work.  It  treats  of 
the  causes  and  beginning  of  the  present  struggle 
between  Church  and  State. 

"Eugene  Carriere  (PHomme  et  sa  Pens6e, 
Tartiste  et  son  oeuvre,"  by  Charles  Morice. 

"  La  Vie  heureuse,"  the  magazine  published  by 
Messrs.  Hachette,  gives  annually  a  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs  to  the  author  of  the  volume  judged 
to  be  the  best  by  a  jury  of  women,  among  whom 
are  Mmes.  Blanc  Bentzon,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Dieulafoy,  Daniel  Lesueur,  Judith  Gautier,  Mai^elle 
Tinayre,  Severine,  and  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles. 
Mile.  Corthis  has  just  received  this  prize  for 
her  volume  of  poems  '*  Qemmes  et  moires."  Mile. 
Corthis  had  never  published  any  previous  volume. 
8he  is  now  writing  a  novel,  and  will  soon  publish 
a  second  collection  of  poems. 

The  Goncourt  Academy  prize  of  five  thousand 
francs  has  been  awarded  to  MM.  Jerdme  and 
Jean  Tharaud,  authors  of  "  Dingley  Tillustre 
6crivain."  This  book  is  no  doubt  a  roman  d  cli^ 
and  the  key  might  be  found  among  our  English 
authors. 

M.  Fran9ois  Charmes  has  been  appointed  direc- 
teur  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  in  the  place  of 
M.  Bruneti^re. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  invited  to 
accept  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  her 
quality  of  directress  of  her  theatre,  but  she  has 
refused  it. 

"  I  will  not  accept  the  cross  for  anything  but 
the  art  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  whole  life  and 
energy,"  was  her  reply  to  M.  Briand.  There  has 
been  no  precedent  of  giving  the  cross  to  a  dramatic 
artiste  unless  the  artiste,  like  Mme.  Bartet,  is 
'entitled  to  it  by  her  quality  of  "  professor." 

Guy  de  Maupassant  refused  the  red  ribbon  of 

the  Legion  of  Honour,    This  was  about  to  be 

oflfered  to  him  after  the  publication  of  **  Bel  Ami," 

"  Mont  Oriol,"  and  many  of  his  short  stories.    A 
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friend  brought  him  the  news  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  and  the  author  replied  :  "  Tell  the 
Minister  that  I  am  much  obliged  and  glad  that  he 
likes  my  books,  but  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  it 
will  be  quite  enough  for  me  that  he  should  buy 
them ! " 

In  spite  of  the  immense  success  of  "  Julius 
Caesar  "  at  the  Oddon,  M.  Antoine  has  been  obliged 
to  change  the  bill  in  order  to  put  on  some  of  the 
plays  which  have  been  waiting  for  some  months. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  also  giving  a  new 
piece  in  the  place  of  "  Vierge  d'Avila." 

"Le  Voleur"  has  had  great  success  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  "  Miquette  et  sa  Mere "  at  the 
Varidt^s  will  in  a  few  days  have  reached  its 
hundredth  representation. 

Alys  Hallard. 


"  L'Abeente,  Le  Vainqueur  de  la  Mer  "  (Flammarion). 

"  Les  Aim^  romantiques  "  (Calmann  L€vj). 

"  Impur"  (Calmann  I^vy). 

"  La  Juive  "  (OUendorff). 

"  L'EterneUe  Attente"  (Fontemoing). 

*'  Lettres  de  Charles  Baudelaire  **  (Mercure  de  France). 


•    »    • 


SPANISH  NOTE& 


IF  Spain  seems  rich  in  literature  from  the 
reports  which  reach  England  of  the  con- 
stant flow  of  new  works,  the  great  strides 
made  in  letters  are  naturally  more  striking  when 
noted  from  within  the  Spanish  capital,  where 
I  am  now  engaged  on  some  matters  of  literary 
interest. 

To  commence  with  works  of  a  poetic  nature, 
Don  Carlos  Arturo  Torres  has  just  published  his 
obra  poeltcUy  a  volume  divided  into  five  parts, 
styled  respectively,  "Various  Poems,"  "In  the 
Arena,"  "  Philosophical  Poems,"  "  Sunset  Poems," 
and  "  Symbolical  Poems." 

Don  Enrique  de  la  Yega  is  making  his  mark  as 
a  writer  skilled  in  versifying,  and  the  daily  press 
sometimes  gives  specimens  of  his  art.  He  is  the 
son  of  Don  Ricardo  de  la  Vega,  who  made  his 
mark  as  a  writer  of  light  comedy. 

The  Lara  Theatre  is  now  attracting  large 
audiences  by  the  performance  of  Benvente's  new 
play  called  **  El  Amor  Asusta"  (Love  hurts),  and 
the  cynical  piece  by  the  same  author  called 
**  Comida  de  las  fieras  "  (Food  for  wild  beasts),  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  way  rich  people  are  rushed . 
at  by  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  representation  of  Maeterlinck's  "  Monna 
Vanna"  in  The  Teatro  Espanol  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  by  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  lofty   idea    of    the    author,  and   who 


can  thus  see  beyond  the  sensational  side  of  the 
work. 

Don  Joaquin  Ruiz  Jimenez,  a  deputy  of  the 
Cortfes,  has  just  published  a  book  entitled,  "  Tra- 
bajos  Varies"  (Various  works),  and  the  volume 
forms  an  interesting  collection  of  municipal  and 
parliamentary  notes  treating  of  such  important 
matters  as  infant  mortality,  the  work  problem,  the 
sanitation  of  Madrid,  the  question  of  the  water,  &c. 
Don  Francisco  fiivas  Moreno  has  met  a  great 
international  need  in  publishing  Vol.  III.  or  the 
library  of  "  Co-operation,"  for,  true  to  its  title  of 
**  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  other  Lands,"  it 
gives  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
position  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  and 
companies  in  every  country. 

Senora  dona  Rosa  Cabrera  y  Iborra  has  now  in 
the  press  her  translation  of  "  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  as  the  enterprising 
publisher,'  Callejas,  is  anxious  to  satisfy  his 
countrymen's  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  English  classics ;  and  as  Senora  Iborra  is  a 
good  English  scholar,  she  can  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  language. 

Two  books  published  this  week  have  particular 
interest  for  different  sections  of  society  in  Spain. 
The  one  called  **  Por  Europa,"  by  Carmen  Burgos 
de  Segni,  gives  her  Spanish  sisters  a  fair  picture 
of  the  systems  of  education  which  she  has  been 
studying  in  other  lands  as  the  depu^  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  Madrid.  The  other 
work,  which  appeared  the  same  day,  is  by  Nakens, 
who,  as  we  know,  is  still  imprisoned  for  having 
abetted  the  escape  of  the  anarchist  Moral  after  the 
bomb  outrage  on  the  day  of  the  Royal  wedding, 
and  it  is  entitled,  **  Muestras  de  mi  Stilo " 
(Specimens  of  my  style). 

Angel  Cabrera  Latorre  is  doing  excellent  work 
as  the  editor  of  the  capital  scientific  weekly 
periodical  entitled,  «*  Abreaedor  del  Mundo  "  (All 
over  the  world),  for  it,  indeed,  gathers  into  its  pages 
excellent  scientific  information  on  all  subjects  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  those  int^erested  in 
biological,  zoological,  astronomical  reports,  and 
the  more  fantastic  spheres  of  speculation,  such  as 
telepathy,  etc.,  find  here  the  latest  thoughts  of  the 
best  respective  authorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  oneself  again  in  touch 
with  the  leading  Spanish  ladies  whose  initiatives 
are  giving  such  impetus  to  the  progress  of  women 
in  Spain.  Senora  Pardo  Bazan,  who  was  cited  by 
Martin  Hume  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  Spain 
in  his  recent  lecture  to  the  Spanish  circle  of  the 
Lyceum  Club,  and  whose  work,  **  Pepita  Jiminez," 
is  one  of  the  classics  of  her  country,  is  announced 
as  the  distinguished  giver  at  the  AthensBum  of 
Madrid  of  three  lectures  on  Zorrilla,  Valera,  and 
Balart ;  and  this  in  her  capacity  of  President  of 
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the  Fection.  The  Marquesa  de  Ayerbe  has  kindly 
shown  me  the  school  for  girls  of  the  middle, 
which  she  has  inaugurated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ibero-American  Society ;  and  whilst  waiting 
for  a  building  for  the  six  hundred  daily  scholars 
who  attend  the  classes  under  the  best  professors, 
the  Marchioness  has  put  all  the  top  part  of  her 
palatial  abode  to  the  service  of  this  educational 
scheme.  Sefiora  dona  Concepcion  Gimeuo  de 
Flaquer  continues  her  work  in  her  husband's 
'*  Album  Ibero-Americano,"  the  organ  of  the 
Spanish- American  Society,  to  which  the  Committee 
of  Ladies  on  the  Education  of  Women  in  Spain 
owes  its  birth.  She  will  give  a  lecture  at  the 
Union  I  hero -Americano.  The  author  of  **Por 
Europa  *'  is  continuing  her  interesting  articles  in 
El  Heraldo  de  Madrid, 

The  poet  Jos^  M.  Carulla  is  certainly  con- 
f^picuous  for  his  industry,  as  he  has  published 
forty  works  in  prose,  and  his  Bible  in  verse  con- 
sists of  seventy-three  volumes.  It  was  presented  to 
Pope  Pius  X.  **This  represents  twenty  years' 
work,"  said  the  writer,  pointing  to  the  masses  of 
manuscripts.  ''  I  published  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus  in  one  volume,"  said  the  writer,  and 
the  rest  must  remain  unpublished  until  I  am  able 
to  produce  them." 

Jacinto  Picon's  "  Cuentos  di  Trimpo  "  (Stories 
of  my  time)  are  very  graphic  dramatic  pictures  of 
Spanish  life. 

Tiie  popular  A,  B,  G.  has  changed  its  size. 
Its  pages  are  now  as  large  in  form  as  our 
Illustrated  London  News.  The  manager  of  the 
paper  expresses  much  pleasure  at  the  appreciation 
of  the  periodical  expressed  in  The  Author, 

J.  Ramon  Melida  has  just  finished  an  important 
work  called  "  Cronica  de  Arte."  Its  reference  to 
well-known  works  of  art  is  replete  with  informa- 
tion. The  author  notes  with  a  spice  of  mischievous 
amnsement  that  the  original  priceless  work  by 
Velasquez,  which  Americans  claim  to  have  in  their 
museum  at  Boston,  is  still  in  the  Palacio  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  Villahermosa  in  Madrid. 

Man^  literary  Spanish  people  recognise  the 
patriotism  of  their  compatriot,  Lieut.-Oolonel 
Luisde  Figuerola  Ferretti,  whose  unfailing  zeal  in 
sending  news  for  our  Society  of  their  works,  adds 
to  the  interest  in  modem  Spanish  literature,  which 
was  expressed  by  the  wreatn  I  had  the  honour  of 
placing  in  the  name  of  the  Society  of  English 
Authors  on  the  statue  of  Cervantes  at  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  last  year.  The  Seiiora 
dona  Carmende  Figuerola  Ferretti's  kindness  always 
facilitates  my  work  in  Madrid.  Senor  don  Manuel 
de  Figuerola,  whose  article  on  "  The  Cid  "  is  to 
appear  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  is  now 
engaged  in  important  work  at  Tangiers  in  his 
position  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Foreign  OfSce. 


FOSTER  FRASER  y.  DUHOULINS. 


IN  1902  Mr.  John  Foster  Eraser,  a  member  of 
the  Society   of  Authors,   made  a  journey 
through   the  United  States  of  America  to 
obtain  material  for  a  book  he  proposed  to  write  on 
the  industrial  conditions  existinj^  in  that  country. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  "  America  at  Work,"  and 
the  book  was  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Cassell,  with  the  consent  of  the  author, 
entered  into   negotiations    for    the  sale  of   the 
translation  rights  into  the  French  language  with 
M.  Dumoulins,  a  publisher  in  Paris.    The  transla- 
tion of  the  book  appeared   in  due   course,  but 
to  the  author's  astonishment   he  found  incorpo- 
rated in  the  translation  a  chapter  which  was, 
in  reality,  a  puff  advertisement  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York.     There 
was  no  notification  of  any  kind,  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  or  at  the   head  of  the 
added  chapter,  that  it  had  not  been  written  by 
the  author  of  the  work.    As  Mr.  Foster  Eraser 
had  taken  especial  care  in  writing  the  book  to 
make  no  reference  to  any  particular  merchant, 
tradesman,  insurance  company,   etc.,  wishing  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  a  charge  of  advertising,  the 
insertion  of  this  chapter  naturally  tended  to  damage 
his  reputation  as  a  writer.    He  brought  the  case 
before  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
who    at   once    obtained    an    opinion    from    the 
solicitor  of  the    Soci^t^    des    Gens    de    Lettres 
as    to    the    author's    claim    to   damages.      The 
solicitor,  after  careful  perusal  of  the  documents 
placed  before  him,  stated  that  what  in  France  are 
called  the  moral  rights  of  the  author  had  been 
infringed,  and  that  there  was  good  ground  for 
an  action.     Accordingly,  the  committee  of  the 
Society  authorised  him  to  commence  an  action 
in  the  Paris  courts. 

Both  M.  Dumoulins  and  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York  were  made 
defendants,  as  the  French  lawyer  thought  it  was 
possible  to  prove  this  company  liable.  The  action 
was  conducted  through  the  French  courts,  and  the 
judgment,  delivered  towards  the  end  of  December^ 
1906,  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
publisher  was  made  to  pay  1,000  francs  damages,, 
and  a  further  sum  of  200  francs  in  order  that  the 
judgment  might  be  printed  in  a  French  paper  to 
be  chosen  by  the  plaintiff.  The  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  was  dismissed  from  the  action^ 
for  although  they  had  supplied  the  information  on 
which  the  added  chapter  was  based,  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  they  were  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  transgressing  any  rights,  or  were 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  M.  Dumoulins  and  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. ; 
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M.  Dumoulins,  however,  was  made  to  pay  their 
costs. 

This  must  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory 
ending  to  the  first  case  which  has  been  carried 
through  the  French  courts.  One  or  two  disputes 
have  arisen  in  Paris  and  abroad,  but,  so  far,  these 
have  always  been  settled  out  of  court. 


■   ♦   • 


A   MAGAZINE'S    LIFE    HISTORY. 


THE  contributor  to  second-class  magazines  has 
many  difficulties  and  danger  with  which 
he  must  contend.  To  such  an  extent  have  these 
increased  that  it  may  be  of  interest  and  assistance 
to  members  of  the  Society  to  give  their  life  story. 

A  magazine  may  be  started  in  the  first  instance 
by  an  individual  with  a  small  capital,  who  advertises 
largely  for  MSB.  or  obtains  them  by  personal 
connection.  He  then  proceeds  to  sink  the  balance 
of  his  capital  in  advertisements.  The  magazine  is 
run  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months,  and  many 
contracts  are  entered  into  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  "  copy  "  sent  in.  The  capital  of  the  individual 
then  begins  to  run  short,  but  he  has  obtained  a 
marketable  commodity  by  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  for  the  few  months,  and  by  the  contracts 
that  he  holds  with  the  many  contributors.  He 
then  looks  round  for  someone  with  capital  who 
is  interested  in  literary  productions,  and  forms  a 
limited  liability  company,  dealing  out  shares  to 
the  provider  of  the  "necessary"  and  appointing 
himself  as  editor. 

By  a  careful  arrangement  the  liability  on  the 
contracts  he  has  entered  into  is,  when  possible, 
transferred  to  the  company,  and  the  magazine 
proceeds  on  its  precarious  journey. 

The  magazine,  run  on  parsimonious  lines,  fades 
away,  and  in  due  course  the  capital  of  the  company 
runs  short.  Straightway  those  who  are  "in  the 
know  '*  issue  debentures  securing  their  own  debts, 
and  perhaps  obtaining  a  little  more  capital  to 
carry  on  the  concern.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  payment  to  the  average  author  is  small ; 
when  earned,  difficult  to  obtain  ;  although  the 
editor  for  the  sake  of  advertisement  employs  one 
or  two  well-known  authors  on  advantageous  con- 
tracts, the  financial  side  of  which  the  proprietary 
takes  good  care  to  meet.  The  supply  of  capital 
then  comes  to  an  end  ;  still  there  are  many  contracts 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  the  editor  on 
behalf  of  the  company  binding  at  law,  from  which 
the  contributors  cannot  retire. 

The  crash  comes  at  last.  An  enraged  contributor 
or  printer  obtains  judgment,  issues  execution,  and 
is  at  once  met  by  the  representative  of  the  land- 
lord or  the  receiver  of  the  debentuie  holders  ;  the 
latter  is  often  placed  in  possession,  and  continues 


to  run  the  magazine  for  the  benefit  of  those  he 
represents.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  and  the  outside  contributor,  it  still 
appears  that  the  paper  is  going  on  a  prosperous 
course.  Only  those  unfortunates  who  have  been 
trapped  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
position.  Finally  one  of  them  sums  up  courage, 
realises  at  last  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  throws 
the  company  into  liquidation.  A  liquidator  is 
appointed,  and  in  due  course  the  Court  orders  the 
compulsory  sale  of  the  assets.  Then  comes  the 
opportunity  of  the  individual  who  first  started  the 
magazine.  He  obtains  a  little  more  capital — 
perhaps  he  has  a  little  himself— and  purchases  the 
whole  assets  of  the  company  at  a  very  low  figure, 
continues  to  keep  the  magazine  on  the  market 
under  the  same  name,  and  is  ready  once  more  to 
run  through  the  cycle  of  quick  changes. 

As  the  company  is  often  registered  under  an 
entirely  diflferent  name  to  the  magazine,  it  is  very 
nearly  impossible  for  those  outside  to  know  the 
shoals  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  a  further 
batch  of  contributors  fall  victims. 

During  all  these  vicissitudes  the  editor  has 
obtained  a  precarious  though  perhaps  an  unsatis- 
factory living.  He  is  a  preferential  creditor  who 
can  also  guard  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
internal  affiiirs  of  the  company.  He  in  most  cases 
does  so.    He  is  also  a  debenture  holder. 

Though  all  bankrupt  magazines,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  are  not  run  on  such  an  iniquitous  basis  as  that 
put  forward,  yet  the  dangera  and  difficulties  in  one 
form  or  another  are  constantly  occurring,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  Members  of  the  Authors'  Society 
who  live  by  their  contributions. 

Another  difficulty  arises  at  times  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  proprietor,  who  is  liable  on  a 
great  many  of  the  contracts,  after  his  sale  to  a 
company  or  to  a  new  proprietor,  suddenly  vanishes 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  to 
find  out  his  whereabouts  or  his  address  when  the 
lawyer's  letter  has  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  trace  his  retreat  when  it  is 
necessary  to  serve  him  with  a  summons  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  contracts  or  for  non-payment  of 
his  accounts.  In  order  to  show  that  this  latter 
position  is  no  imaginary  one,  we  print  the  following 
statement  which  has  come  into  our  hands  from  one 
of  our  members  : — 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  enter  a  pro- 
test (in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  printers  of  this 
journal,  and  the  editor's  respect  for  the  law  of  libel,  will 
permit)  against  the  recradescence  of  a  one  time  greatly 
affected  form  of  evading  liability  on  contracts  with  con- 
tributors. The  system  I  allude  to  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
consists  in  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
selling  it  to  somebody  else  whenever  he  gets  into  financial 
difficulties,  and  then  calmly  repudiating  his  obligations 
towards  those  confiding  authors  who  may  have  written  for 
him. 
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"Here  are  one  or  two  illustrative  experiences  of  my 
own : — 

"  Some  little  time  ago  I  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
number  of  articles  for  a  certain  weekly  society  journal  of  a 
decidedly  pretentious  nature.  My  arrangement  was  for 
payment  to  be  made  quarterly.  Full  of  trust,  and  buoyed 
up  by  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  cheque  at  the  end  of 
three  months^  I  went  to  work  and  delivered  my  instalments 
of  "copy"  with  clock-like  punctuality  every  Friday 
morning.  The  promised  pay  day  arrived,  but  with  it  no 
payment  to  gladden  my  eyes.  After  waiting  a  decent 
interval,  and  writing  two  letters  of  polite  enquiry,  which 
met  with  no  reply,  I  went  down  to  the  office  to  try  the 
effect  of  personal  remonstrance  with  the  editor,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  also  the  proprietor.  All  that  this  individual 
had  to  say,  however,  was  that  he  had  recently  sold  the 

riper  to  Messrs.  So-and-So,  and  that  it  was  to  them  that 
must  apply  for  a  settlement  of  my  account.  I  had  not 
much  faith  in  this  plan,  cei'tainly,  but  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  try  it  at  any  rate.  Messrs.  So-and-So  seemed  to 
have  even  less  faith  in  it,  for,  when  I  interviewed  them  on 
the  matter,  they  first  of  all  looked  as  though  they  meant  to 
send  for  the  police,  and  then  explained  that  although  they 
had  taken  over  the  paper  they  had  not  taken  over  its 
liabilities.  I  enquired  who  had,  but  could  gather  no 
information." 

"  A  second  experience  that  befell  me  was  concerned  with 
a  provincial  journal.  Last  year  1  wrote  an  article  in  it, 
for  which  the  editor  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  sum  the 
week  after  publication.  The  week  came  and  went,  but,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  its  passage  was  unaccompanied  by 
the  promised  cheque.  Now  I  am  a  patient  individual — 
although  I  have  known  this  assertion  disputed— and  con- 
tented myself  with  merely  jogging  the  editor's  failing 
memory  with  a  polite  letter  at  monthly  intervals.  When 
the  eighth  of  these  produced  no  effect  I  employed  a 
solicitor  to  try  his  hand.  He  was  more  successful,  for  he 
obtained  a  reply  at  any  rate.  Its  tone,  however,  I  could 
not  r^ard  as  satisfactory,  since  it  blandly  stated  that  the 
journal  had  been  sold  a  fortnight  earlier  to  another  firm, 
and  that  the  late  proprietor  was  not  prepared  to  recognise 
the  claim  now  lulvanced.  My  solicitor  answered  this 
communication  by  demanding  settlement  within  forty- 
eight  hours.     It  arrived  within  twenty-four. 

"Now  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  these 
extreme  measures.  They  are  unpleasant  to  put  into 
practice,  and  the  result — whether  successful  or  the  reverse 
— scarcely  makes  for  harmony.  No  author  cares  about 
dunning  an  editor  ;  at  the  same  time  he  cares  still  less  for 
working  without  remuneration .  Because  a  paper  is  sold, 
it  is  no  reason  why  the  contributors  should  be,  too." 

The  dedaction  one  must  make,  therefore,  is  that 
authors  cannot  be  too  careful  with  what  magazines 
thej  deal,  and  should  always  demand  prompt 
payment  when  they  are  dealing  with  a  second-rate 
magazine  or  when  they  hear  of  a  sudden  change  of 

Eroprietorship.  Sometimes,  when  a  matter  of  this 
ind  has  been  placed  in  the  secretary's  hands 
immediately,  payment  has  been  secured  before  the 
final  crash. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  of  great  benefit  if  His 
Majesty's  Government  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
into  its  consideration  the  desirability  of  such  a 
change  in  the  law  as  would  enable  the  public 
to  be  cognisant  of  any  change  in  proprietorship, 
either  from  individual  to  individual  or  from 
limited    liability    company    to    limited    liability 


company.  If  it  were  possible  also  for  the  law  to 
embrace  some  clause  which  would  prevent  a 
magazine,  on  becoming  bankrupt,  continuing  its 
existence  with  the  same  binding  and  general 
format,  the  path  of  the  author  and  contributor  to 
naagazines  and  papers  would  be  more  clear  of 
difficulties.  As,  however,  it  appears  impossible,  at 
the  present  time,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Government  even  to  the  most  important  grievances 
of  authors,  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  expect 
remedial  legislation  on  a  minor  point  of  this  kind. 


LITERARY  MSB. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  which 
appeared  in  an  issue  of  the  Reader.  It 
is  possible  the  article  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

Another  reason  for  drawing  special  attention 
to  the  article  is  that  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  as  a 
journalist,  a  writer  of  books,  and  an  editor,  has 
had,  perhaps,  a  larger  experience  in  dealing  with 
MSS.  than  any  man  in  London. 

The  first  point  he  deals  with  is  the  technical 
side  of  authorship,  that  is,  the  side  which  refers  to 
the  length  of  MSS.  For  a  novel.  Dr.  Nicoll  puts 
this  length  at  about  100,000  words.  The  technical 
side  is  of  great  importance.  Long  experience  at 
the  office  of  the  society  proves  that  not  infrequently 
an  author  has  several  MSS.  on  his  hands,  all  of 
which  have  been  continuously  rejected  because 
they  either  do  not  reach  or  exceed  the  required 
length.  Some  authors  will  not  realise  this  side  of 
their  literary  labours,  and,  in  consequence,  fail  to 
place  their  works  even  though  they  may  be  eood. 

The  second  point  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Nicoll  con- 
cerns the  literary  agent,  and  he  makes  the  state- 
ment that  for  the  beginner  the  literary  agent  is 
useless.  This  opinion  coincides  with  our  own, 
and  also  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  literary 
agent  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  past 
issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  It  is  not  so 
much,  however,  as  Dr.  Nicoll  asserts,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  agent  prejudices  the  situation — 
that  point  of  view  is  fast  dying  out — as  that  the 
author  can  do  just  as  efficiently  what  the  literary 
agent  does,  that  is,  submit  his  MSS.  to  editors 
and  publishers.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  can  do  this 
more  expeditiously,  and,  should  he  choose  to 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Authors  and 
obtain  its  advice,  with  perfect  security.  Dr.  Nicoll 
suggests  also  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have 
the  MS.  examined.  If  such  an  examination  means 
the  outlay  of  money  bv.the  unfortnnate^u^or,  it 
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would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  defer  obtaining 
it  until  the  MS.  has  been  rejected  by  eight  or  nine 
publishers.  The  author  by  this  action,  if  his  MS. 
is  accepted,  would  save  the  reading  fee.  Dr.  NicoU, 
however,  states  that  the  Bookman  arranges  for  the 
examination  of  MSS.  by  competent  critics  without 
any  fee  being  paid.  Dr.  Nicoll,  is,  we  believe,  the 
editor  of  that  magazine.  If  he  undertakes  to 
examine  the  MSS.  of  young  authors  and  to  furnish 
them  with  full  reports  without  a  fee  he  is  certainly 
performing  a  very  kindly  work,  and  youug  authors 
should  make  a  note. 

Dr.  Nicoll  continues  his  article  and  states  :  **  The 
next  step  is  to  send  the  MS.  to  a  publisher.  What 
publisher  it  does  not  much  matter."  Here  we 
entirely  disagree  with  him.  It  matters  a  great 
deal  to  what  publisher  a  MS.  is  sent.  A  vast 
experience  of  all  the  diiferent  publishing  houses, 
their  different  forms  of  agreement,  their  different 
methods  of  doing  business,  makes  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  author  should  be  careful  of 
the  publishers  to  whom  he  submits  his  MSS.  If  the 
author  does  not  happen  to  be  able  to  obtain  special 
advice  on  this  point  he  had  better  begin  with  the 
houses  of  old  established  reputation,  in  the  forefront 
of  the  publishing  world.  If  he  succeeds  with  one  of 
them  so  much  the  better.  If  his  work  is  rejected 
he  can  try  the  lesser  fry  subsequently.  He  should 
however,  in  no  circumstances,  sign  an  agreement 
without  advice  as  to  its  provisions. 

Under  the  last  heading  Dr.  Nicoll  deals  with 
the  question  of  prices.  This  is,  indeed,  a  delicate 
matter.  In  his  judgment  the  author  of  a  first 
book  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  if  he  gets  the 
publisher  to  undertake  all  risks  and  pay  him  a 
ten  per  cent,  royalty  on  the  published  price.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  fair  wage ;  but  the  one 
golaen  rule  is  that  the  author  should  retain  a  con- 
tinued and  increasing  interest  in  the  sale  of  his 
book,  and  should  never  sell  the  copyright  for  a  sum 
down. 

Dr.  Nicoll  considers  the  publisher  should  have 
the  refusal  of  the  author's  subsequent  books. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  publisher 
should  not  have  this  refusal  so  long  as  the  author 
is  not  bound  by  terms  for  the  publication  of  future 
work,  but  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  publisher 
is  to  give  his  decision — whether  of  acceptance  or 
rejection — within  a  certain  fixed  time  from  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  the  MS. 

Finally,  the  writer  concludes  his  article  by  the 
following  sound  advice. 

"  I  do  not  advise  the  payment  of  money  for  the 
publication  of  a  novel  in  any  circumstances  what- 
ever." 

Such  a  statement  coming  ^om  such  a  quarter 
must  carry  the  greatest  weight  with  all  beginners. 

G.  H.  T. 


AN   INSIDIOUS  AGREEMENT. 


MEMORANDUM  of  Agreement  made  this 
Between  of  hereinafter  termed  tbe 

author  of  the  one  part  and  of  herein- 

after termed  the  publisher  of  the  other  part 
WHEREBY  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties 
hereto  for  themselves  and  their  respective  executors 
administrators  and  assigns  (or  successors  as  the  case  may 
be)  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  author  is  the  writer  and  holds  the  copyright  of 
a  work  entitled  "  "  which  he  has  submitted  to 
the  publishet  with  a  view  to  his  producing  and  publishing 
the  same  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  ebewhere  on  the  following  terms  : — 

2.  That  in  consideration  of  the  author  paying  to  the 
publisher  the  som  of  (  pounds  when 
he  si^ns  this  agreement  and  pounds  when  the  book 
is  bound  and  ready  for  publication)  the  publisher  hereby 
agrees  to  produce  the  work  in  the  best  style,  print  on 
good  paper  from  new  type,  bind  in  suitable  cloth  as  trade 
demands  warrant,  and  publish  the  book  at  the  price  of 
six  shillings  per  copy. 

3.  The  publisher  shall  pay  to  the  author  a  royalty  of 
two  shillings  per  copy  on  sales. 

4.  No  royalties  shaJl  be  paid  on  any  copies  given  away 
for  review  or  other  purposes  in  the  interest  of  the  book. 

5.  In  the  event  of  remainder  sales,  that  is,  when  the 
demand  for  the  work  shall  have  ceased,  the  publisher  shall 
pay  to  the  author  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
amount  realised. 

6.  Account  sales  shall  be  made  up  half  yearly  at 
June  30th  and  December  31st,  and  delivered  and  settled 
within  four  months  of  those  dates. 

7.  If  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  author  and 
the  publisher  touching  the  meaning  of  this  agreement  or 
the  rights  or  liabilities  of  the  parties  thereunder,  the  same 
shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  persons  (one 
to  be  named  by  each  party)  or  their  umpire,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889. 

8.  The  term  "PUBLISHER"  throughout  this  agreement 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  person  or  persons  or  com- 
pany for  the  time  being  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
said  under  as  weU  its  present  as  any  future  style, 
and  the  benefits  of  this  agreement  shall  be  transmissible 
accordingly. 

9.  That  immediately  on  the  author  paying  to  the  pub- 
lisher the  first  instalment  provided  for  in  this  agreement, 
he  shall  at  once  proceed  with  the  production  of  the  work. 

The  form  of  agreement  printed  above  is  con- 
stantly being  issued. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  author  ignorant 
of  the  usual  methods  of  puj^ication  are  many,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  under  the  agreement 
printed  above,  because  the  difficulties  are  not 
clear  on  the  face  of  the  document,  except  to  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  publishing  trade  is 
as  wide  as  the  result  of  their  experience  is 
bitter. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  The 
Author  has  frequently  pointed  out,  to  contract 
with  the  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  of 

publisher  in  any  event.  'The  contract  for  publi- 
cation should^  be  a  personal  contract  with  tlie 
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publisher  alone.  The  danger  is  not  so  imminent 
m  the  case  of  an  old-established  house  as  it  is  in 
that  of  a  younger  or  an  untrustworthy  publisher 

There  is  no  particular  objection  to  be  urged 
against  Clause  1,  which  is  a  mere  statement 
fact,  but  in  Clause  2  the  author  is  asked  to  pr- 
vide  a  sum  of  money,  not — please  note  this — to  be 
spent  towards  the  cost  of  production,  or  against  an 
estimate  of  that  cost,  but  as  consideration  for 
certain  acts  which  the  publisher  undertakes  to 
perform. 

This  is  the  first  point,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one.  The  sum  of  money  the  author  is  asked  to 
provide  yaries  from  twice  the  cost  of  production  of 
an  ordinary  edition  of  a  six-shilling  novel  to  a 
figure  which  will  just  cover  that  cost.  If  the 
publisher  cannot  obtain  the  former,  he  is  content, 
very  often,  to  reduce  his  demand  until  he  obtains 
the  latter.  The  author  has  no  further  control 
over  the  method  in  which  the  money  is  spent,  nor 
is  he  entitled  to  know  how  far  the  sum  represents 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  dangerous  to  pay  the  publisher 
a  sum  merely  as  consideration  for  doing  certain 
things.  If  the  author  could  check  the  employ- 
ment of  his  moneys  by  the  subsequent  accounts 
the  publisher  would  hardly  dare  make  so  bold  a 
demand,  as  his  methods  would  be  exposed,  if  not 
before  the  appearance  of  the  book,  at  any  rate, 
when  the  first  accounts  were  rendered. 

Now,  what  does  the  publisher  undertake  to  do 
for  this  sum  ? 

He  undertakes  to  produce  the  work  in  best 
style,  bind  as  demand  warrants,  and  publish  the 
book  at  the  price  of  6^.  Here,  again^  the  dangers 
of  the  agreement  are  not  apparent  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. If,  when  entering  into  the  agreement, 
the  publisher  knows  the  book  to  be  worthless, 
he  need  not  print  more  than  300  or  400,  and 
bind  more  than  200  copies  in  the  first  in- 
stance. He  does  not  bind  himself  to  produce 
an  ordinary  edition  of  1,500  copies,  which  is  the 
usual  edition  printed  by  publishers  for  unknown 
authors  ;  nor  does  he  undertake  to  bind  the  whole 
edition,  but  merely  to  bind  as  demand  warrants, 
and,  further,  to  publish  the  book  at  the  price  of  6^. 
He  does  not  even  undertake  to  advertise  the  book, 
nor  does  he  undertake  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term  to  "publish"  the  book.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  if  the  publisher  has  obtained  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  twice  the  cost 
of  production  of  an  ordinary  edition  of  1,500 
copies  of  a  six-shilling  book,  and  produces  only 
300  or  400  copies  and  advertises  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  pounds  to  satisfy  his  own  "  con- 
science,'* that  he  will  make  a  very  handsome 
return  from  the  agreement,  or  even  if  he  only 
obtains  sufficient  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 


duction of  one  edition,  he  will  still  have  obtained, 
if  he  pursues  the  same  tactics,  a  nice  profit. 

We  have  stated  that  he  does  not  undertake  to 
publish. 

Further,  he  does  not  undertake  to  publish  by  a 
fixed  date,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  every 
author.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  publisher  is 
to  receive  a  further,  payment  when  the  book  is 
ready  for  publication,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he 
will  hasten  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  money ;  but 
this  is  not  always  a  safe  deduction  to  make  when 
the  sum  the  publisher  has  already  received  is  a 
competent  reward  for  all  his  services. 

Clause  3  refers  to  the  payment  to  be  made  on 
every  copy  sold,  33i  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words 
the  highest  royalty  known  to  have  been  paid  to 
a  popular  author  of  a  six-shilling  novel  who 
pays  nothing  towards  the  cost  of  production  and 
receives  a  large  sum  in  advance.  As  the  victim  of 
this  agreement,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  defraying 
the  whole  cost  of  production,  and  in  some  of  the 
nine  cases  more  than  this  cost,  the  reward  is  not  a 
very  ample  one.  At  any  rate  he  should  see  that 
the  publisher  undertakes  to  print,  bind  and  suffi- 
ciently advertise — the  amount  to  be  clearly  specified 
in  the  agreement — such  an  edition  as  will,  in  the 
event  of  all  the  copies  being  sold,  more  than  cover 
the  advance  he  has  made. 

If  the  author  receives  28.  on  every  copy  sold  and 
has  paid  for  the  cost  of  production,  the  publisher 
will  receive  about  Is.  M.  without  any  risk,  with,  as 
has  already  been  stated  a  substantial  sum  in  his 
pocket,  so  that  Clause  2  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Clause  3. 

Clause  4  is  an  ordinary  clause,  save  that  the 
words  "  or  other  purposes  '*  may  render  a  way  open 
for  the  publisher  again  to  get  the  better  of  the 
author. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  any  author  who 
may  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  enter  into  an  a^'eement 
of  this  kind  to  limit  the  review  or  "  other  pur- 
poses "  copies  to  a  fixed  number,  or  demand  to  have 
a  check  on  the  issue,  not  only  as  to  number,  but  also 
as  to  location. 

Clause  5,  again,  leaves  the  control  of  the  book 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  If  the 
author  had  paid  the  money  towards  the  cost  ofpro- 
duction  the  books  would,  of  course,  have  been  his 
property,  and  he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
control  the  date  when  the  "  remainder "  sales 
should  be  made,  if  at  all,  or  withdraw  the  remainder 
from  the  publisher  if  dissatisfied.  But  in  the  clause 
as  it  stands  the  publisher  can  **•  remainder''  at  any 
time  (because  there  frequently  never  is  a  demand 
for  a  book  of  this  kind)  and  at  any  price,  and  pay 
the  author  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  sum  realised. 

There  is  no  very  serious  objection  to  Clause  6, 
except  the  accounts  should  be  rendered,  and  all 
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moneys  paid  within  a  month  from  the  date  to 
which  they  are  made  np. 

To  Clause  7  we  have  often  objected.  Arbitration 
is  expensive,  cumbersome,  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
In  addition,  the  publisher  avoids  the  publicity 
which  is  so  essential.  This  clause  should  invariably 
be  deleted.  Clause  8  should  be  deleted  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article — 
namely,  that  the  contract  should  be  between  the 
author  and  the  publisher  a  personal  contract. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  clauses  which  it  is 
customary  to  find  in  this  agreement  wiiich  are  not 
printed  above.  The  first  embraces  tiie  power  of 
the  publisher  to  place  the  minor  rights — that  is, 
serial  translation,  dramatic  and  other  rights  of  the 
author — for  which  he  claims  anything  from  25  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent.  This  is  the  usual  agency 
clause  against  which  we  have  so  often  complained. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  handle  the  rights  at  all  he 
should  have  merely  10  per  cent.,  and  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  ordinary  literary  agent,  but 
it  is  much  better  for  the  author  or  his  agent 
to  market  these  rights  independently  of  the 
publisher. 

Another  clause  is  one  by  which  the  author  is 
bound  to  give  the  publisher  the  refusal  of  his  next 
two,  three,  four  or  five  books  on  terms  almost  as  dis- 
advantageous to  the  author  as  those  contained  in 
this  agreement.  Lastly,  there  is  a  clause  to  pro- 
tect the  publisher  from  the  chance  of  the  author 
having  infringed  some  other  writer's  copyright,  or 
having  included  in  his  book  anything  of  a  libellous 
or  scandalous  character. 

A  fair  clause  of  this  kind  the  publisher  should 
certainly  insert,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell, 
in  many  cases,  what  the  author  may  have  been 
doing,  but  to  guarantee  the  publisher  against  any 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  him  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  He  might  incur  all  manner  of 
expenses  in  order  to  settle  a  claim  advantageously 
to  himself  but  disastrously  to  the  author,  who  has 
already  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  his  work.  Authors  should  be  extremely 
careful,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of 
their  liabilities  under  the  guarantee  clause  before 
they  sign  the  agreement. 

G.  H.  T. 


•  ♦  • 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HEKE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  BeUing  it  Oatpight. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  writper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  1  Profit-Sharing  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses,** 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
Hghts. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Avthor, 

lY.  1  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.j  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

Oeneral. 

All  other /orms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  st|imp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  aToid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(a,)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  pi-efei-ence  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(c.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  («.«.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect  The 
other  safeguaixls  set  out  under  heading  (b.)  Apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limitetl,  and  are  usually  limited,  oy  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  ri^ts  mav  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  includecf  in  Bnglish 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaborHtion  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  stdequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessaiily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


•  ♦  • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  it  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


LlTl^LE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


I. 


EVKKY"  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agi'eements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  onlinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  •  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  signing  any  agreement  wliateTer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Faller  particulars  of  the  Society's  worlc 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectas. 

7.  Mo  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
^lembei-s  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
.consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
"them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
oi  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
t^ecretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeaTOur  to  preTent  authors  fiH>m 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  malce  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertaites  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  %d,  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


•    ♦    » 


THE   READING  BRANCH. 


ME  MB  K  us  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treate<l  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlcs,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  Ttie  AtUJior  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modes! 
hs.  6<i.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  Author**  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Qate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  ^ith  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Conmiunications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  poet, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


•    ♦    > 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  withoat  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


In  the  American  Puhlishers'  Weekly  it  is  stated 
that  a  certain  Henry  Carey  Baird,  whose  name  we 
do  not  recall,  although  he  is  described  as  a  well- 
known  Philadelphian  publisher,  has  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  the  Registrar  of  Copyrights  in 
denunciation  of  the  United  States  Copyright  Bill. 
One  of  the  paragraphs  of  his  letter  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"  How  absurd  is  the  provision  for  granting  copyright  for 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  an  author,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  great  books  which 
have  survived  their  authors  this  length  of  time.  These 
books  are  *  Webster's  Dictionary  '  and  Wood  and  Bache's 
'  United  States  Dispensatory,*  and  these  have  only  survived 
because  they  have  been  revised  far  beyond  any  idea  enter- 
tained by  their  authors.  In  addition  to  these  two  books, 
there  are  probably  a  score  of  authors  whose  works  are  still 
alive,  my  reference  being  to  American  books  alone. 

"  Most  American  boofa  are  dead  and  forgotten  within  a 
year  after  they  are  published,  the  copyrights  on  these  books 
not  being  worth  twenty-five  cents  each,  let  alone  protection 
for  a  half -century  or  more." 

If  he  had  based  his  objections  to  the  length  of 
copyright  protection  on  the  ground  that  the  author 
had  no  rights  whatever  in  his  own  work,  or  that 
the  public  had  more  rights  than  the  author  had 
in  his  work,  or  that  he  objected  to  anyone  holding 
property  at  all,  some  importance  might  have  been- 
attached  to  his  arguments;  but  as  the  paragraph 
stands,  although  it  is  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
literary  production  of  the  United  States,  it  appears 
to  furnish  no  argument  whatever  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  the  term  of  copyright  to  a  shorter 
period  than  the  fifty  years  provided  by  the  Bill. 
If  the  work,  or  the  majority  of  it,  is  valueless,  as 
Mr.  Baird  suggests,  then  there  is  no  harm  in 
giving  it  copyright  for  life  and  fifty  years,  as  no 
one  will  begrudge  another  having  in  his  possession 
property  which  is  valueless.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  work  is  valuable,  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  obtain  a  fair  limit  of  protection  ; 
that  is,  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  civilised 
countries  can  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  adequtt^  protection  of  copyright  property. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 
have  agreed  to  send  out  their  books  on  *^  sale  or 
return."  This  method  ofdealingwithbooks  has  been 
|)articularly  successful  in  Germany,  where  for  many 
years  it  has  been  employed.  In  that  country,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  books  are  gener- 
ally paper-bound,  and  that,  therefore,  damaged  copies 
do  not  inflict  upon  the  publisher  any  very  serious 
loss.  The  system  of  *'sale  or  return  "  lias  never  been 
univet-SMUy  adopted  on  the  English  market, although 
some  houses  offer  to  send  out  books  on  this  under- 
standing.    There  is  no  doubt   that  under   this 


method  the  public  gains  increased  opportunities 
for  seeing  books  which  they  may  be  induced  to 
purchase,  and  increased  chances  of  understanding 
the  book  output  generally.  If  Messrs.  Longmans' 
venture  is  successful  and  works  satisfactorily, 
their  example  will  be  followed  by  other  houses. 
The  precise  arrangement  is,  we  believe,  that  one 
book  in  three  may  be  returned,  if  unsold  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month  after  it  has  been  sub- 
scribed. To  "subscribe"  a  book,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  to  obtain  orders  from  the 
trade  before  its  publication. 


Canadian  Book  War. 

England  is  not  the  only  country  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  book  war.  The  United  States 
concluded  their  book  war  about  two  or  three 
vears  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  publishers  and 
booksellers  were  able  to  establish  their  position 
against  those  who  were  attempting  to  cut  the 
prices  of  copyright  books. 

Now  a  similar  dispute  is  in  progress  in  Montreal, 
and  we  quote  the  following  passage  respecting  the 
dispute  from  the  Bookseller  and  Stationer  of 
Canada. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in 
which  the  Canadian  trade  deal  with  this  question  : — 

Price  Cutting  op  Books. 

With  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Montreal  over  the 
cutting  of  book  prices,  one  is  reminded  of  a  similar  state  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  and  the  subse- 
quent upshot  of  the  matter.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  centres,  dealers  carried  on  a  ruinous  price- 
cutting  warfare  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trade  was  in  a 
precarious  condition.  It  was  sapping  the  life-blood  out  of 
the  business,  yet  efforts  to  reconcile  the  blind  and  hot- 
headed antagonists  availed  naught.  The  war  was  carried 
into  the  publishing  houses  and  one  undersold  the  other. 
Only  a  few  stood  firm  and  cool  throughout  the  fray  and 
endeavoured  to  straighten  out  the  tangle.  The  happy 
result  was  that  an  aspociation  of  publishers  was  formed  and 
a  compact  agreed  to  which  rendered  underseUing  impossible. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  any  retailer  attempting  to  under- 
seU  would  be  boycotted  by  the  association  and  his  source 
of  supply  thus  cut  off.  This  worked  to  perfection,  and  no- 
complaint  or  disturbance  has  since  been  heard. 

Any  attempt  to  form  an  association  of  the  same  nature 
in  Canada  would,  in  all  probability,  be  decried  as  an 
attempt  to  form  a  combine  to  control  prices,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  some  arrangement  is  essential  The  book- 
selling  business  is  subject  to  reverses  much  more  than  other 
businesses,  and  there  are  many  things  which  tend  to  make 
it  unprofitable. 


The  committee  of  the  Mrs.  Craigie  Memorial 
Fund  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
interested  to  the  following  proposals  :  that,  in  the 
event  of  sufficient  funds  being  collected  : — 

(a)  A  portrait  plaque,  in  marble  or  bronze^ 
should  be  placed  in  University  College,  London 
(where  Mrs.  Craigie  studied). 
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(b)  A  replica  of  the  plaque  should  be  placed  in 
a  suitable  position  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  A  scholarship  for  the  study  of  modem 
English  literature  should  be  given  annually  in 
England  ;  and 

{d)  A  similar  scholarship  should  be  given 
annually  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Choate  (the  late  American  Ambassador  to 
England)  has  promised  to  further  the  scheme  in 
America. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Honorary 
Treasurers :  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Rochfort  Maguire, 
8,  Cleveland  Square,  St.  James',  S.W.;  Mrs.  George 
Cornwallis  West,  Salisbury  Hall,  St.  Albans  ;  and 
Miss  Blanche  Eliot,  8,  Onslow  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. 

This  memorial  will,  no  doubt,  interest  a  great 
many  members  of  the  society,  for,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  The  Author  a  few  months  ago,  not  only  was 
Mrs.  Craigie  a  member  of  the  council  and  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee,  but  she  also  contributed 
liberally  to  the  Fund  when  it  was  started,  and 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  efforts  of 
the  society  on  behalf  of  its  members. 


•   »  • 


AUSTRALIA. 


.  Copyright  Law. 

THE    Australian    Copyright  Act,  which  was 
passed  at  the  end  of  1905,  and  was  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  the  July  number  of  T?ie 
Author^  we  understand  came  into   operation  on 
January  1st,  1907. 

The  secretary  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Colonial  Office  on  January  1st,  1907. 

*'  I  am  dii-ected  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  inform  you  that 
a  telegram  has  been  received  from  the  Governor-General 
of  Australia  stating  that  the  Commonwealth  Copyright 
Act,  1905,  will  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  January, 
1907." 

II.  The  Parliament  and  LiTEaA^TURE. 

Statements  were  contained  in  the  papers  a  little 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  it  was  proposed  to 
allocate  a  vote  of  £500  in  the  Australian  Parlia- 
ment to  an  Australian  Men  of  Letters  Fund. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  made  inquiries 
of  the  Agent-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  respecting  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments, and  obtained  the  following  reply : — 

"  I  am  now  advised  that  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Deakin 
to  Parliament  that  he  would  authorise  no  expenditure 
from  the  vote  until  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  applications 
had  been  considered  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
Parliament.  Such  a  scheme  will  no  doubt  involve  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  to  whom  all  applications  will 
l)e  referred  and  on  whose  decision  the  Government  will 
distribute  the  fund." 


It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  literary  evolution 
of  the  Colonies.  As  patrons  of  literature  they 
may,  some  day,  surpass  the  Mother  Country. 
Such  a  feat  presents  no  great  difficulty. 


THE  AMERICAN  MARKET. 


I  WAS  introdaced  to  the  American  market  by 
an  Englishman.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
my  First  Book.  He  was  a  Literary  Agent, 
and  by  means  of  a  motor  car  prevailed  upon  me 
to  sign  a  two  years'  contract.  He  estimated  that 
my  profits  per  annum  on  short  stories  alone  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

I  provided  him  with  many  manuscripts,  which 
lay  in  his  London  office  for  many  months.  When 
I  went  to  get  from  him  my  first  five  hundred  he 
had  gone  to  America  :  all  1  got  was  my  manu- 
scripts. A  patient  pursuit  of  truth  revealed  the 
disconcerting  fact  that  the  motor  car  was  someone 
else's  property. 

Following  in  his  footsteps  there  appeared  a 
plausible  person  of  American  parentage,  who 
expressed  profound  sympathy  with  me  and  my 
profitless  plight.  He  also  was  a  Literary  Agent, 
and  therefore  able  to  explain  to  me  in  detail  the 
perfidy  of  his  predecessor. 

His  forecast  as  to  my  literary  future  soared 
into  four  figures,  and  I  had  again  succumbed  to 
a  craving  for  experience  ere  he  returned  to  the 
Land  of  Liberty  taking  with  him  many  gems  of 
thought  from  my  accumulated  store. 

"  For  each  of  these,"  said  he,  his  eyes  bulging 
with  probity  and  integrity,  the  hair  of  his  head 
on  end  with  lofty  purpose,  "For  each  of  these, 
old  chap,  I  expect  to  obtain  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  shall  secure  copyright 
for  you  in  all  cases,  and  send  you  copies  of  all  or 
any  publications  in  which  your  masterpieces  may 
appear.  Remittances  will  be  prompt  and  regular — 
I'm  going  to  revolutionise  this  Agency  business." 

Under  such  circumstances  how  could  I  grudge 
him  a  commission  of  twenty  per  cent.  ? 

It  took  him  nearly  two  years  to  sell  three  out  of 
thirty  manuscripts  at  an  average  rate  of  forty 
dollars.  Copyright  therein  rests  with  the  maga- 
zines that  bought  them — which  I  have  never  seen. 
Two  payments  came  in,  under  pi'essure,  eight 
months  after  sale,  and  one  was  only  five  months  in 
reaching  me,  exchange  in  each  case  being  calculated 
at  five  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling,  although  the 
commercial  rate  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $4 :  84. 
Commission  was  charged  at  twenty  per  cent,  in  two 
instances,  and  in  the  third  at  fifty,  on  the  gi-ound 
that,  owing  to  previous  publication  on  this  side,  I 
was  not,  in  equity,  entitled  to  any  share  in  the 
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price  paid  for  the  manascript  by  an  American 
editor. 

My  gross  annual  income  from  the  American 
market  avei*aged  £8  Ss.,  and  had  entailed  a  volume 
of  correspondence  equal  in  bulk  to  a  fat  six-shilling 
novel,  much  anguished  consultation  with  the  Society 
of  Authors,  and  very  considerable  mental  wear  and 
tear. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  American  market  was 
an  amusement  for  the  wealthy  only.  I  took 
thought,  and  a  steamer  for  New  York,  to  see  for 
myself  whether  this  was  so.  I  also  took  a  suit- 
case full  of  tattered  typescript,  which  worried  the 
Customs  a  good  deal,  as  their  tariff  apparently  does 
not  embrace  literature  in  the  raw. 

It  was  freezing  hard  when  I  first  set  eyes  on  the 
Flatiron.  There  was  nothing  cold,  however,  about 
the  various  editors  to  whom  I  presently  proffered 
tlie  letters  of  introduction  with  which  1  had  been 
armed  against  them.  They  greeted  me  warmly, 
extending  the  "  glad  hand  "  of  local  custom.  Two 
or  three  even  went  the  length  of  asking  me  to 
lunches,  which  did  not  in  the  end  eventuate. 

A  little  later  we  got  down  to  business.  I  sent 
oue  of  them  eighteen  manuscripts  in  auick-fire 
rotation.  He  did  not  buy  any  of  them :  which  was 
monotonous.  I  even  began  to  wonder  whether  I 
had  not  somewhat  misjudged  my  ex-agent,  whom 
I  met  one  day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  who  asked  me 
to  a  dinner  which  did  eventuate  and  cost  him  quite 
a  lot  of  money.    I  wish  I  were  an  Agent. 

Anxious  inquiry  as  to  reasons  for  rejection  elicited 
the  well-worn  old-world  formula,  "  Tlie  stories  are 
all  right,  but  they're  not  our  style.  They  aren't 
what  we  usually  publish." 

"  My  dear  sir,'  I  objected  perspiringly  to  one  of 
its  exponents,  **  I  had  thought  that  you  were 
spending  laborious  days  in  ill-requited  search  for 
novelty.  It  was  my  impression  that  you  are  paid 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  collect  stereotypes.  Can 

it  be  possible  that " 

*<  I  am  an  Englishman,"  he  admitted  drearily, 
and  I  departed.  I  did  not  desire  to  deal  with 
English  eoitors  in  America. 

The  native  American  also  proved  depressing. 
"  You're  too  English,"  he  explained.  **  Your  accent's 
against  you.  You  have  your  hair  cut  short,  part 
it  in  the  middle,  carry  a  cane,  and  wear  boots  a 

size  too  big  for  you.    You " 

"  I'll  deal  with  you  through  an  agent,"  I  sug- 
gested, but  he  shook  his  head.  "Please  don't," 
said  he.  ^'We  take  much  more  interest  in  the 
principal." 

It  did  not,  however,  strike  me  as  likely  to  con- 
duce to  my  moral  or  material  welfare  that  I  should 
continue  to  carrv  heavy  parcels  of  pure  English 
into  and  out  of  the  more  or  less  sumptuous  waiting- 
rooms  provided  by  thoughtful  magazine  proprietors 


for  thoughtless  scribblers.  The  manners  of  the 
American  office-boy — who  is  almost  invariably  a 
girl — also  irked  me.  I  sought  out  an  agent  of 
repute,  and  left  with  him  clean  copies  of  some 
manuscripts  I  had  already  sold  in  America,  on  the 
understanding  that,  his  readers'  reports  thereon 
being  fairly  favourable,  he  would  undertake  the 
marketing  of  my  wares. 

He  replied  promptly  and  unfavourably  that  he 
did  not  see  his  way  to  place  these  stories :  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  him  suited  to  the  American 
market:  that  he  thought  little  of  my  prospects 
therein. 

When  I  wrote  repeating  that  the  said  stories  had 
all  been  sold  in  the  States,  he  adopted  a  dignified 
silence. 

Thus  again  reduced  to  the  personal  equation,  I 
made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
** squared"  several  office-boy-girls,  and  acquired  a 
foothold  in  the  ring  ;  wherein,  however,  I  promptly 
ran  up  against  the  editor's  reader,  a  personage  whom 
no  incipient  author  can  afford  to  despise. 

Most  of  the  magazines  seem  to  employ  a  staff  of, 
say,  half-a:dozen  of  these  invaluable  aids  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  each  in  his  or  her  degree 
representing  a  section  of  the  purchasing  public. 
There  is  the  man,  the  father  of  the  femily ;  the 
woman,  his  wife,  mother  of  the  gushing  and 
ingenuous  miss  from  whose  fair  fingers  the  smudged 
manuscript  passes  to  the  youth,  her  hypothetic 
brother.  Should  it  be  deemed  fit  for  dear  grandma's 
eyes  she  has  fifth  whack  at  it,  and  a  sixth  party, 
standing  for,  let  us  say,  the  village  idiot,  is  invited 
to  vote  as  to  its  ultimate  fate  and  latter  end.  Only 
in  case  of  equal  discord  has  the  editor  a  free 
hand. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  on  one  occasion  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  daughter's  decision  regarding  a 
humble  offering  of  mine,  and,  much  as  it  pains  me 
to  do  so,  I  must  quote  it  in  exfenso  for  the  common 
good  : — 

Criticism  op . 

By  Robert   Akin  (sic), 

"  The  author  has  taken  a  remarkably  fine  situation  and 
has  treated  it  brutally  so  far  as  English  goes.  He  seems 
to  know  pretty  well  how  to  construct  a  story ;  but  his 
style  is  hopelessly  stilted  and  artificial.  This  fault  seems 
to  me  even  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  stories  by 
the  same  writer  that  I  have  read  previously.  The  tale  is 
an  up-to-date  one,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  '  medieval 
circumlocution.* 

"  Here  are  a  few  sentences  that  will  illustrate  my  point : 
*  Bade  the  boy  abscond '  instead  of  *  Sent  the  boy  away.' 

"  *  She  made  shift  to  answer  in  the  aflSrmative.' 

"  *  The  young  woman's  modest  abode  was  besieged  by 
anxious  envoys  from  editors  still  more  anxious  to  com- 
municate with  her.' 

**  There  are  countless  similar  passages  which  remind  me 

strongly  of    the  literary  style  of  .      Moreover,  by 

leaving  out  certain  ^ergj^^jggtgn^^a^^i^^thor 
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has  positively  d«istioye<l  any  semblance  of  probability  in 
the  story. 
"  I  should  say  we  do  not  want  it." 

The  fact  that  the  editor  who,  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  bestowed  upon  me  the  above 
document,  did  purchase  the  story  as  it  stood,  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  tlie  value  of  her 
whole-hearted  criticism,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
she  will  one  day  make  an  excellent  wife  to  a  rising 
American  author. 

It  was  the  immoral  Pyecroft,  if  I  mistake  not, 
who  uttered  the  immortal  axiom,  "  When  in  hell 
study  to  improve,"  and,  acting  thereupon,  I  care- 
fully cultivated  what  may  best  be  described  as  a 
saleable  style,  curbing  a  besetting  tendency  towards 
the  double  entendre  (in  its  proper  sense),  using 
words  of  one  syllable  whenever  possible  ;  with  the 
result  that  1  was  presently  able  to  put  a  price  upon 
my  signature. 

Agents,  including  my  ex-agent  and  also  him 
who  bad  not  seen  his  way  to  place  my  placed 
stories,  who  had  thought  so  little  of  my  prospects 
in  the  American  market,  wrote  me,  waylaid  me  in 
highways  and  by-ways,  or  called  upon  me  in  my 
garret. 

**  Won't  you  at  least  try  me  with  one  story,  and 
let  me  show  you  what  I  can  do  ?  "  inquired  my 
previously  pessimistic  acquaintance  of  repute ;  but, 
as  I  bad  already  sold  everything  saleable,  including 
manuscripts  which  had  lain  for  long  in  my  ex- 
agent's  hands,  and  had  more  openings  for  fresh 
work  than  I  could  hope  to  fill,  I  could  not  then 
trade  with  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  and  more  or  less  merry 
literary  life,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  vexed  question  of  the  literaiy  agent  that 
he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  human,  and  liable  to  err  ; 
but  that  he  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  err  in  the 
direction  of  spending  time  or  trouble  on  any  client 
who  does  not  appear  likely  to  produce  at  least  a 
moderate  immediate  cash  return  or  a  prospective 
and  considerably  larger  profit.  Were  it  otherwise 
I  could  not  respect  his  business  capacity. 

The  average  American  editor  prefers  to  deal 
direct  with  his  contributors  when  possible,  and  my 
own  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  average  pur- 
veyor of  minor  fiction  can  make  little  impression 
in  the  American  market  through  the  average 
agent.  The  only  guidance  I  ever  got  from  my 
ex-agent  was  when  he  wrote  home,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  sending  him  a  series  of  humorous  sketches, 
to  complain  of  the  extremely  gloomy  and  morbid 
character  of  my  work. 

There  is  in  America  at  the  moment  a  wide  and 
open  market  for  certain  classes  of  fiction.  I  do 
not  infer  that  there  is  room  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  English  writers  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
native  product  will  always  have  the  preference,  as 


is  but  right  and  f)roper,  and  the  American  writer, 
trained  in  the  tricks  of  the  trade  by  some  School 
of  Correspondence,  bids  fair  to  become  a  plague. 
For,  in  America,  literature  is  a  trade,  not  a  pro- 
fession. ,  Every  man  who  has  **  arrived"  has  his 
market  rate  per  word,  spends  his  spare  hours  in 
"  bulling  "  prices.  The  new  Bohemia  of  Broadway 
bows  down  before  the  g:olden  eagle. 

Withal,  however,  it  holds  out  opportunities 
which  are  lacking  in  London,  and,  to  the  English- 
man who  will  study  local  requirements,  can  wield 
a  facile  pen,  and  is  endowed  with  some  business 
aptitude  along  with  plenty  of  push,  it  offers  a  far 
fairer  field  than  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand. 

Manuscripts  are  promptly  read  and  returned,  or 
paid  for,  in  most  cases,  on  acceptance.  Every 
editor  is  accessible  during  business  hours  and,  an 
a  rule,  anxious  to  meet  his  contributors.  Even 
the  would-be  contributor  is  not  necessarily  a 
pariah.  Rates  of  payment  vary  from  half  a  cent 
a  word  for  the  pot-boiling  serial  to  almost  any- 
thing a  word  for  the  desirable  short  story  :  a  fair 
average  for  an  unknown  writer  might  be  struck  at 
one  cent  a  word  for  serial  work,  with  book  rights 
reserved  by  the  author,  and  from  three  to  five 
cents  a  word  for  good  short  stories,  while  the 
length  limits  of  the  latter  are  much  more  elastic 
than  in  England. 

I  make  no  dogmatic  statements,  speaking 
merely  of  that  which  I  have  observed  with  my 
own  eyes ;  but  I  believe  that  ere  long  the  Americaii 
magazine  and  American  methods  will  foroe  our 
somnolent  masters  here  to  a  late  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  even  an  author  is  entitled  to  exists  that 
the  labourer  is  not  unworthy  of  his  hire.  In  those 
halcyon  days  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the 
Literary  x ear-Book  to  inform  us,  in  connection 
with  such  contributions  as  are  desired  by,  say,  the 
Comhill,  that  "  Remuneration  is  given "  !  We 
shall  be  able  to  look  the  butcher  and  the  baker  in 
the  face,  feeling  that  we  also  are  honourable 
men. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  going  back  to  the 
American  market. 

Robert  Aitken. 


■  ♦ 


THE  VICE  OF  COMPLETE  EDITIONS. 


I. 

IS  the  desire  of  the  book  collector  for  complete 
editions  really  a  vice  ?     I  am  sorry,  but  I 
must  really  protest  against  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Alden — so  very  definitely  stated. 

Smith,  when  he  is  clean  and  sober,  is  probably 
an  extremelv  uninteresting  individual.    Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  20th  century,  we  never  meet  our 
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friends  but  when  they  are  so  respectable  that 
\?e  can,  with  eqnanimitj,  walk  with  them  down 
Bond  Street.  Drunk  or  dirty,  they  would  certainly 
not  be  respectable — but  they  would  not  be  dull. 
Any  man  who  has  never  seen  his  sweetheart 
in  curl  papers  or  with  a  cold  in  lier  head, 
knows  nothing  about  her.  After  marriage  he 
must  make  acquaintance  both  with  her  curl 
papers  and  her  colds,  and  it  is  the  startling 
effect  of  this  after  acquaintance  which  peoples  the 
divorce  court  with  applicants.  Personally,  I  don't 
want  to  know  the  best  of  any  man  or  woman.  I 
want  to  know  which  sort  of  human  beings  they 
are;  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
love  and  respect  our  friends  quite  as  much  for 
their  faults  as  for  their  virtues.  No  one  can  read 
Wordsworth  without  feeling  that  the  poet  lacks 
humanity — because  he  will  not  make  even  some 
chance  mistake.  Hamlet  strikes  one  with 
redoubled  force  after  reading" Titus  Andronicus," 
and  Kipling's  supreme  "  Lest  we  forget "  is 
marked  in  greatness  because  it  stands  with  more 
than  one  failure. 

If  we  pick  out  simplv  the  bett  work  of  any 
author,  then  we  know  nothing  of  the  man.  And 
those  of  us  who  live  in  gratitude  to  great  writers 
for  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  love  the  men  and  want 
to  know  them.  We  can  only  know  them  by  know- 
ledge of  their  successes  and  their  failures.  He  is 
a  poor  creature  who  stands  by  the  judge  and  marks 
but  the  winner  on  the  post.  He  sees  nothing  of 
the  sport.  The  lover  of  his  kind  wants  to  see  the 
race  from  start  to  finish.  To  see  Smith,  the 
favourite  and  strongest,  foil  at  the  first  fence; 
Brown  stumble  and  lose  his  place  at  the  in  and 
out ;  Jones  come  a  cropper  at  the  post  and  rails 
and  recover  himself;  Robinson — good  easy  soul, 
mounted  on  a  safe  outsider — come  in  first.  It  is 
often  mere  chance  that  gives  the  reputation  of 
success  :  the  greatest  achievements  of  genius  areas 
often  unmarked  in  failure. 

And  what  single  man  is  to  be  trusted  to  choose 
the  best  work  of  an  author  ?  Mr.  Alden  says  the 
"  Steveusonian  "  should  be  satisfied  with  **  Treasure 
Island"  and  "Catriona,"  while  rejecting  "The 
Black  Arrow.**  But  there  are  many  who  would 
say  "  Prince  Otto  "  is  the  onlv  great  book  Stevenson 
wrote,  and  that  "  The  Black  Arrow  "  is  intensely 
interesting  in  revealing  a  phase  of  Stevenson's 
writing.  If  I  place  on  my  shelves  only  that 
which  /  consider  the  man's  best  work,  what  have 
I  ?  Good  books,  perhaps,  but  nothing  to  mark 
the  man — one  might  as  well  record  naught  of 
Buonaparte  but  his  great  victories;  and  neglect 
Waterloo,  his  beautiful  calves  and  his  imitations  of 
Sterne. 

No  single  man  is  capable  of  judging  what  books 
written  in  his  own  lifetime  are  great  or   small. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Alden  has  himself,  I  will  bet  sixpence, 
books  on  his  shelves  by  unknown  writers  which 
he  thinks — and  possibly  rightly — are  great.  Time 
only  is  the  true  judge  of  genius. 

Let  those  of  us  who  love  the  great  continue  ot 
collect  their  remains,  however  trivial,  and  place  them 
round  us  for  worship.  Mere  success  is  a  poor,  a 
vulgar  thing  ;  it  is  in  the  failures  of  the  great  that 
we  find  not  only  lessons  for  ourselves  and  love  and 
respect  for  our  teachers,  but,  possibly,  the  supreme 
achievements  of  genius. 

Mr.  Alden  refers  to  the  reputation  of  the  great 
and  suggests  that  it  would  be  good  if  only  their 
best  work  were  allowed  to  survive.  Is  this  common 
sense  ?  Would  the  reputation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
stand  higher  if  only  his  greatest  works  were 
known  ?  Our  worship  of  Shakespeare  be  purified 
if  all  the  sheer  drivel  marked  by  his  name  were 
expurgated?  Would  Beethoven  be  the  same 
thing  of  joy  to  us  all  if  we  had  but  the  results  of 
his  "third"  period?  Most  certainly  not.  The 
great  are  not  monstrosities  of  human  greatness — 
as  we  should  make  them,  should  we  cut  away  those 
failures  of  theirs  which  prove  common  humanity. 
If  we  desire  to  love,  respect  and  learn  of  the  great 
we  must  not  make  a  fetish  of  their  greatness  ;  we 
must  know  the  truth  of  them,  and  the  truth  reveals 
successes  and  failures.  If  we  want  the  truth  of  a 
man  we  must  have  him  in  his  "  Complete  Edition." 
We  must  have  the  full  landscape :  the  hills  and 
valleys,  deserts,  swamps  and  quagmires,  not 
simply  the  mountain  tops  gilded  by  the  sun  of 
success. 


P.  0.  Constable. 


n. 


THOUGH  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  W.  L. 
Alden's  main  contention,  that  the  collecting 
of  complete  editions  of  favourite  authors  has 
nothing  to  be  said  for  it,  yet  I  must  take  exception 
to  some  of  his  remarks.  But  first  I  will  mention  a 
still  worse  place  for  a  complete  edition  of  an  author 
than  even  a  collector's  study,  and  that  is  a  school 
library  with  limited  accommodation.  When  I  was 
on  the  libraiy  committee  of  a  big  public  school  I 
protested  in  vain  against  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
works  of  an  author,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  the  proper  valua- 
tion of  an  author  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  that 
he  wrote.  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  would  climb 
higher  even  than  he  has  done  among  poets  if  he 
were  not  weighed  down  by  quantities  of  inferior 
work  which  he  allowed  to  be  published.  Tennyson, 
wise  in  his  generation,  allowed  "thousands  of 
lines  to  go  up  the  chimney,"  and  sacrificed  all 
his  weaklier  oflfispring,  but  he  could  not  prevent 
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such    a    sonnet   as    the    following   from    being 
resuscitated  : — 

*'  There  are  three  things  that  fill  my  heart  with  sighs 
And  steep  my  soul  in  laughter— when  I  view 
Fair  maiden  forms  moving  like  melodies — 
Dimples,  rose  lips,  and  eyes  of  any  hue. 
There  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
For  which  I  live— black  eyes  and  brown  and  blue  ; 
I  hold  them  all  most  dear  -but  oh,  black  eyes  ! 
I  live  and  die  and  only  die  for  you. 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me,  while  I  mused 
At  sunset  underneath  a  shadowy  plane 
In  old  Bayona  near  the  Southern  sea, 
From  a  half -open  lattice  looked  at  me. 
I  saw  no  more,  only  those  eyes,  confused 
And  dazzled  at  the  heart  with  glorious  pain." 

The  grare-robbers  unearthed  a  second  piece,  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Album  verse.  The  second 
line  refers  to  Bradshaw,  the  regicide : — 

"  Because  she  bore  the  iron  name 

Of  him  who  doomed  his  king  to  die, 
I  deemed  her  one  of  harsher  frame 

And  looks  that  awe  the  passer-by. 
But  found  a  maiden,  tender,  shy, 

With  fair  blue  eyes  and  passing  sweet. 
And  longed  to  kiss  her  hands,  and  lie 

A  thousand  summers  at  her  feet.*' 

Whether  these  pieces  are  attributed  to  Tennyson 
on  any  grounds  except  style  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  are  redolent  of  that  ploet,  and  the  last  line  of 
the  second  piece  is  undoubtedly  Tennysonian.  We 
can  understand  his  disowning  such  children,  but 
how  had  the  poet  the  heart  to  eject  the  lines — 

"  Regions  of  lucid  matter,  taking  forms, 
Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Cluster  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  beadlike  swarm 
Of  suns,  and  starry  streams  ;" 

or  to  leave  these  in  obscurity  ? 

^'  Old  Memphis  hath  gone  down. 
The  Pharaohs  are  no  more  ;  somewhere  in  deat 
They  sleep  with  staring  eyes  and  gilded  lips. 
Wrapped  round  with  spiced  cerements  in  old  grots. 
Rock-hewn  and  sealed  for  ever." 

It  was  an  act  of  prescience  to  strike  out  the  lines 
about  **  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars,"  since 
Mars  is  not  moonless,  as  Gulliver  showed  long  ago. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  stanzas  ever  excised 
by  a  poet  was  this  of  Gray's : — 

*'  There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found  ; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there  ; 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 

To  return.  Surely  Mr.  Alden  is  canying  sarcasm 
too  far  when  he  compares  "  Paradise  Regained  "  to 
the  novels  of  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Does  not 
Dante's  **  Paradiso"  stand  to  his  "  Inferno  "  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained" 
to  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  would  Mr.  Alden  serve 
out  the  same  measure  to  Dante  ? 

Lastly,  though  not  a  Borrovian  in  any  excessive 
sense,  I  strongly  demur  to  the  statement  that 


"  Lavengro "  is  infinitely  tedious,  and  could  be 
profitably  compressed  into  twenty  pages.  I,  for 
one,  have  read  it  through  more  than  once,  and  only 
wished  it  were  twice  as  long.  Mr.  Alden  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  poisoning  episode,  which  is 
intensely  dramatic.  Mr.  Birrell  says, "  *  Lavengro ' 
is  full  of  riches,"  surely  a  much  truer  judgment 
than  Mr.  Alden's.  By-the-bye,  is  not  the  heroine's 
name  l60i)el,  and  not  Isobel  ? 

Reginald  HAiNEa 


WRITERS  AND  PROPRIETORS. 

WITHIN  a  comparatively  recent  date  the 
following  well-known  authors  and  journal- 
ists have  quitted  the  field  in  which  they 
had  gained  their  laurels,  never  again  to  return  to  it. 
As  the  measure  of  a  man's  success  in  life  is  now 
gauged  principally  by  the  pecuniary  profit  he  may 
have  amassed  as  the  fruit  of  all  his  toil  and  labour, 
the  subjoined  table  may,  perhaps,  prove  illuminat- 
ing to  those  aflBicted,  either  by  literary  genius,  or 
the  milder  form  of  the  disease,  caroeUies  scrihendu 

Sir  Thomas  Wemyss  Reid  left  estate  proved  at  9,249 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  „  .,  ,,  6,417 

Clement  Scott  „  „  .  .,  4,482 

George  Gissing  .,  „  ,.  1.053 

Alfred  Henry  Wall  „  „  „  400 

WiUiam  Sharp  „  „  ..  378 

Adeline  Sargeant  „  ..  „  294 

Hannah  Lynch  „  ,,  ,,  285 

Sir  "Wemyss  Reid,  editor  of  the  Speaker,  and 
managing  director  of  Cassell's  ;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  and  author  of  "  The 
Light  of  Asia,"  may  reasonably  be  said  to  have 
surmounted  the  topmost  rnng  of  the  ladder  of 
journalistic  eminence.  Mr.  Clement  Scott  held  a 
commanding  position  as  a  dramatic  critic,  and  was 
the  writer  of  at  least  one  admirable  play.  George 
Gissing,  author  of  "Demos,"  "The  Nether  World," 
"  The  New  Grub  Street,"  and  many  other  marvel- 
lously faithful  presentments  of  life  and  character, 
was,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  perhaps  the  foremost 
literary  genius  of  the  past  decade.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wall  had  occupied  important  positions  on  the 
Lady^s  Pictorial  and  the  Illttstrafed  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  Neivs,  Mr.  William  Sharp,  both  under 
his  own  name  and  under  that  of  **  Fiona  Macleod," 
had  achieved  celebrity,  while  Miss  Adeline  Sar- 
geant's  talents  were  well  known  to  the  reading 

Sublic.  Of  Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  a  contemporary 
eclared  that  she  was  **  the  author  of  many  excel- 
lent books,  whose  brilliant  pen  was  constantly  in 
demand."  Every  one  of  these  writers  had  risen 
above  mediocrity ;  two  or  three,  indeed,  were 
perched  upon  what  would  seem  to  us  poor 
struggling  nonentities  to  be  pinnacles.  Yet  the 
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combined  fortune  of  the  eight  of  them  put  together 
totals  no  higher  figure  than  £22,558  1 

The  civil  list  for  190(^  adds  its  instructive  testi- 
mony upon  the  subject  of  literary  rewarils  and 
emoluments.  The  Royal  Literary  Fund  and  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Society  of  Authors  could,  if 
necessary,  carry  the  tale  still  further  on  its  depres- 
sing: way. 

When  conning  over  the  list  of  names  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  a  commercial  mind  to  realise 
how  precarious  are  the  writer's  means  of  livelihood. 
An  aathor  who  has  written  a  whole  shelf  of  books 
— a  journalist  whose  articles  and  sketches  obtain 
ready  acceptance — an  editor  whose  power  people 
sometimes  imagine  to  be  well-nigh  illimitable ! 
Oh !  he  must  be  coining  money !  A  doctor, 
barrister,  an  engineer,  or  architect,  of  no  greater 
prominence  in  the  public  eye,  makes  his  thousands 
a  year.  A  tradesman,  equally  well  known  for  the 
excellence  of  his  wares  ;  why,  there  would  be 
rumours  of  town  and  country  houses,  of  motor-cars 
and  steam  yachts,  of  style  that  a  Chicago  packer 
would  not  altogether  despise.  Just  fancy,  or  try 
to  fancy,  the  Government  rewarding  with  a  pension 
of  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings  a  week  even  the 
most  obscure  politician  who  had  in  any  way  served 
it! 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
During  a  similar  period  five  newspaper  proprietors 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Below  is  a  category  of 
their  names  and  of  the  value  of  their  respective 
estates : — 

£ 
Mr.   John  Feeney,  of    the  BirmingJiam   Daily 

Pott^  BirmingJuxm  Daily  Mail^  and  ether  papers    870,996 
Mr.  Edward  H niton,  of  the  Sunday  Clhroniclc^ 
Sporting   Chronicle^   Erening  Chronicle  (Man- 
chester), etc.  558,435 

Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  principal  proprietor  of 

the  Manchetter  Guardian  354,000 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Pike,  of  the  Derby  Daily  TeUgraph...       49,4S1 
Mr.  Robert  Hadden,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Liverpool  Courier 43,819 

That  is  to  say,  five  newspaper  owners  leave 
amounts  valued  in  the  aggi-egate  at  £1,876,681,  or, 
roughly  calculated,  at  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
The  most  moderate  estate  amon^  them  will  bs 
seen  to  reach  a  figure  about  double  of  that  which 
represents  the  value  of  the  property  of  our  eight 
writers  put  together. 

The  average  estate  of  the  brain  workers  comes 
to  £2,819  per  head  ;  that  of  tlie  business  men  at 
£875,336,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  times  as  much.  Sinking  for  a  moment  the 
sentimental  aspect  of  the  case,  the  aspect  that  takes 
"honour,"  "  fame,"  and  other  abstract  motives  into 
account  when  one  discourses  of  authorship,  does  it 
not  occur  to  us  that,  if  the  commercial  instinct  can 
enable  an  individnal  to  pile  up  a  huge  fortune  out 
of  journalism  and  literature,  it  is  not  altogether 


fair  that  the  artistic  temperament,  or  literary 
instinct,  should  prove  such  a  deplorable  failure 
when  engaged  in  the  same  struggle. 

Is  it  right  that  authors  and  journalists,  who 
contribute  materially  to  the  building-up  of  colossal 
newspaper  and  publishing  successes  should,  in  the 
main,  be  content  to  accept  pecuniary  recompense 
so  small  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real 
value  of  their  work  ?  Although  we  read  of  jour- 
nalists receiving  occasionally  handsome  fees  for 
special  contributions,  of  authors  scooping  in  large 
sums  for  phenomenally  wide-selling  books,  yet  the 
bare  fact  remains  patent  to  all,  that  no  journalist 
and  so  few  authors  of  recent  times  that  they  could 
easily  be  enumerated  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
ever  left  estate  that  a  newspaper  proprietor  or 
publisher  of  any  standing  would  not  have  regarded 
as  contemptible.  In  plain  Englisl),  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  sane  adjustment  of  profits.  The 
business  man  simply  strips  his  intellectual  colleague, 
and  kicks  him  naked  into  the  street. 

It  would  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  say 
that  as  matters  now  stand,  if  an  article  is  worth 
a  guinea  to  its  writer,  it  is  worth  ten  times  as 
much  to  its  purchaser — otherwise  there  would  be 
no  deal. 

Recognising  this  fundamental  truth,  we  some- 
times observe  prominent  journalists  hastening  to 
become  their  own  proprietors.  When  these  rejoice 
in  business  as  well  as  literary  abilities,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  and  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  they  are  by  these  means  enabled 
to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pecuniary  profits  accruing 
from  the  labour  of  their  pens.  It  is  the  only  way. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  many  brilliant  writers  are 
emphatically  not  astute  exponents  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  commerce,  so  that  when  they 
attempt  to  run  periodicals  "on  their  own,"  they 
place  their  faith  in  good  matter  rather  than  in 
baits  appealing  to  the  cupidity,  gullibility,  or 
ignorance  of  the  public.  Hidden  money,  numbers 
on  tram  tickets,  counting  dots  in  circles,  forecasting 
race  and  football  results — these  are  a  few  of  the 
elevating  means  whereby  newspaper  proprietors 
who  aspire  to  be  "Napoleons  of  the  Press"  rake 
in  the  shekels  ;  but  men  of  literary  training  and 
tastes  do  not  find  it  easy  to  look  upon  them  with 
enthusiasm. 

We  have  gathered  from  these  observations  that 
when  men  of  business  and  men  of  brains  co- 
operate in  the  production  of  newspapers]  and 
periodicals,  the  lion's  share  of  the  cash  so  obtained 
finds  its  way  unerringly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
former. 

But  waiving  the  sordid  question  of  filthy  lucre, 

"the    bagman's    estimate,"    as    we    believe  Mr. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  once  termed  it — for,  of  course, 

authors  and  intellectual  people  generally    derive 
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no  pleasure  from  those  refinements  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life  procurable  only  through  monetary 
disbursements ;  they  prefer,  immensely  prefer,  a 
poverty-stricken,  hole-and-corner  struggle-to- 
make-ends-meet,  chronically-hard-up  state  of  exist- 
ence—waiving, therefore,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's 
"  bagman's  estimate,"  and  coming  to  the  senti- 
mental view  of  "  honour,"  "  fame,"  and  popularity 
— what  do  we  discover  ? 

Addison  and  Steele  had  their  reward  in  "  honour  " 
if  not  in  big  bank  accounts.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
privately  sought  by  the  King  for  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  as  man  to  man.  There  have  been  periods 
in  our  history  when  writers,  though  poor  as  crows, 
were  not  altogether  without  "  honour."  Some  of 
them  even  ventured  to  mingle  with  rank  and 
fashion  on  something  like  a  natural  footing.  But 
to-day  such  persons  would  be  ignominiously 
excluded.  Should  an  author,  by  dint  of  a  ruthless 
demolition  of  ideal?,  and— the  thing  has  been 
(jone — a  barefaced  prostitution  of  his  talents,  have 
succeeded  in  accumulating  that  which  our  York- 
shire brethren  term  "  brass,"  well,  he  might  be  per- 
raitted  to  clutch  the  skirts  of  "society,"  like  any 
other  possessor  of  the  talisman,  let  him  be  brewer, 
spinner,  wholesale  shopkeeper,  money-lender,  or 
what  you  will.  But  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  the  phenomenon,  he  must  thunk  his  "  brass," 
not  his  brains,  for  his  ticket  of  admission. 

Should  he  elect  to  abjure  these  paths,  what  then  ? 
After  a  busy  life  of  unceasing  self-denial,  after,  as 
it  may  be,  earning  a  reputation  which  will  grow 
and  increase  with  the  years,  he  retires  with  less 
material  earnings  than  many  an  organ  grinder  or 
ice  cream  vendor  takes  back  with  him  to  Italy, 
to  pass  the  winter  of  his  declininjr  career,  not  in 
dignified  leisure,  but  upon  a  pittance  from  the 
civil  list,  or  another  charitable  fund  devoted  to 
such  purposes— a  cheerful  prospect,  indeed  ! 

Perhaps  the  subjoined  anecdote  may  serve  to 
round  off,  not  inappropriately,  the  subject  of  our 
dissertation.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  and  the  late 
Aubrey  de  Vere  were  conferring  together  upon  the 
matter  of  earnings  in  literature  and  earnings  at 
the  bar. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  poet,  **  I  call  no  man 
l)Oor  who  can,  as  I  can,  double  his  income  at  any 
moment." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 
"  By  laying  dotvn  my  pen  I "  was  the  reply. 
L,  Harlingford  North. 


STODOT  FICTION. 


"Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,    and 
beware  of  digressions." — Lord  Chesterfield, 

I  COMPLAINED  lately  to  my  baker  that  his 
bread  was  heavy  and  doughy,  and  he  assured 
me  that  there  was  a  particular  demand  for  it- 
In  the  face  of  this  curious  fact  I  complained  no 
more.  I  had  to  stomach  the  popular  stodgy  article, 
in  spite  of  unexpressed  longings  for  the  light, 
crisp,  delectable  bread  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  Eventually,  I  consoled  myself  that 
stodgy  bread  was  a  kind  of  British  institution , 
whidi,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  massive 
joints  and  heavy  beer,  may,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  have  helped  to  form  our  stolid  and  solid 
character. 

Why,  however,  the  kneading  of  dough  and  the 
kneading  of  novels  should  have  points  of  resem- 
blance must  be  beyond  my  limited  comprehension. 
Novels,  fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  educational 
purposes,  have  become  a  common  article  of  mental 
diet.  Volumes  of  history,  science,  biography,  and 
travel,  have  their  **  few  and  fit "  readers,  but  the 
increasing  taste  for  novels  strikes  one  with  wonder. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, modern  works  of  fiction  should  be  a  com- 
pound of  stodgy  material  to  bore  the  long  suflTering 
reader  who  seeks  relaxation  and  recreation  in  them. 
The  stodginess  sometimes  is  purely  verbal.  The 
language  is  diffuse,  the  expletives  are  almost  count- 
less ;  the  sentences  seem  interminable  ;  the  relative 
pronouns,  the  conjunctions,  the  possessive  cases, 
the  prepositions  and  adverbs  are  so  piled  up,  Ossa 
on  Pelion,  that  the  hard-pressed  reader  has  to 
study  the  sentences  carefully  in  order  to  discover 
the  author's  meaning.  The  concentration  of 
intelligence  necessary  to  comprehend  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  sentences  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

No  wonder  reviewers  get  old  and  grey  before 
their  time.  Now,  if  this  cumbersome  phraseology 
belonged  to  genius,  or  expressed  a  great  idea, 
new  truth  or  suggestion,  one  could  tolerate  it,  but 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  verbosity  only  reveals 
the  obvious  and  the  commonplace.  The  ideas  are 
either  attenuated  or  threadbare.  If  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  novelist  is  to  interest,  to  arrest,  to 
delight^  surely  this  stodginess  must  only  be  a 
hindrance  and  a  grievance. 

Revision  and  repression  now  a  days  are  entirely 
ignored  by  many  writers  of  fiction.  To  prune  in 
order  to  impart  vigour,  to  delete  what  only  cum- 
bers the  sense  almost  seems  an  impossibility. 
Thus  the  novelist  is  prolix  instead  of  vivid  and 
brilliant.  The  attention  and  interest  are  lost  in  a 
maze  of  copious  phrasing.  The  element  of 
stodginess  drives  one  to  shut  the  book  in  blank 
despair. 
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Now  there  are  stodgy  novels,  which  are  classical, 
whose  verbiage  drapes  wise  thought,  splendid 
description,  true  character  study,  clearly  wrought 
episodes,  fantastic  colouring,  or  humorous  inter- 
ludes. Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Currer  Bell,  and  many  others,  have  often  rich  pages 
of  verbosity.  But  the  masters  can  afford  to  steep 
their  thoughts  in  a  wealth  of  diction.  The  mind 
that  conceived  "  Waverley  "  must  have  a  breadth 
of  canvas  for  his  human  pictures  and  scenes  ;  the 
author  of  "  Middlemarch  "  requires  a  large  and 
■diversified  vocabulary  to  do  justice  to  the  scope  of 
her  mental  survey.  But  when  a  modern  three 
hundred  page  book — probably  u  maiden  effort  of 
an  ambitious  idler — whiirh  is  neither  profound  nor 
original,  is  packed  with  masses  of  verbiage,  it 
merely  suggests  Pope's  lines : 

'*  Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound 
Much  fruit  of  sense  is  rare  or  seldom  found." 

One  almost  pities  the  writer  who  does  not  under- 
stand repression  as  well  as  expression;  the  reviewer, 
who  in  weariness  of  spirit  endeavours  to  form  clear 
opinions  upon  different  effects;  and  last  of  all,  the 
deluded  public,  who  mistake  wbrds  for  ideas  and 
ineptitudes  for  thought. 

But  the  verbal  stodginess  of  most  novels  is  often 
matched  by  their  stodgy  ideas.  These  are  nearly 
all  trite  and  commonplace,  and  consequently  make 
for  dulness  and  apathy.  No  wonder  books  are 
skimmed  and  skipped  when  the  reader  at  once 
recognises  stale  incident,  threadbare  plot,  the 
familiar  scene,  worn-out  character,  old  motive,  and 
the  well-trodden  footpaths  of  emotion  and  passion. 
The  novitiate,  instead  of  studying  the  complex, 
wonderful  life  around  him,  seeks  inspiration  in  the 
novels  that  have  already  startled  the  world.  The 
new  novelist  never  considere  that  there  are  more 
wonders  and  mysteries  in  everyday  happenings 
recounted  in  the  newspapers  than  in  any  imagined 
incident.  Longfellow  advised  the  ^oet  "to  look 
into  his  heart  and  write."  His  advice,  however, 
ought  to  have  been  more  comprehensive.  He 
ought  to  have  bade  him  look  into  the  world  of 
newspapers  and  write. 

It  is  generally  asserted  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun — that  emotions  and  passions 
that 

"  Beleaguer  the  heart  of  man  " 

have  long  ago  exhausted  themselves  in  fiction  and 
song  ;  that  life's  tragedy  and  comedy,  its  incidents, 
vagaries,  complexities,  hope^,  fears,  aspirations, 
and  trials  have  already  many  times  been  weaved 
into  the  stories  of  humanity.  No  one  disputes 
this  fact.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
imperfect  or  ordinary  imaginative  vision — with  a 
limited  range  of  what  constitutes  life's  interest  or 
significance,  only  reveals  trite  pictures  and  imma- 


ture sketches  ;  whilst  true  imagination,  with  its 
comprehensive  outlook  and  complete  survey  of  the 
aspect  of  things,  gives  the  world  a  great  novel  and 
not  its  simtdacra — a  stodgy  one. 

A  favourite  device  of  the  prolix  novelist  is 
interminable  descriptions  of  scenery.  Perhaps  a 
river  scene  has  captivated  his  fancy,  which  is 
pictured  in  every  conceivable  manner.  The  lime- 
light of  the  writer's  fancy  has  suffused  it  with  all 
imaginable  adjuncts.  The  pearly  dawn,  the  garish 
noonday,  the  waning  afternoon,  the  solemn  evening, 
have  all  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  that 
wonderful  river  !  There  is  apparently  no  end  to 
its  chameleon  changes — its  gleaming  aspects — its 
wanderings,  its  meander ings,  its  shades  and 
suggestions.  The  sound  of  its  waters,  the  beauties 
of  its  shores,  the  surrounding  foliage,  are  all 
commented  on  in  diffuse  language.  Every  possible 
idea  is  suggested  by  this  marvel  of  rivers.  There 
are  at  least  two  pages  of  this  lamentable  fluency. 
At  last  the  reader  imagines  that  the  description 
has  exhausted  itself  and  that  the  story  will  con- 
tinue its  normal  course.  But  this  is  only  a  faint 
delusion.  The  novelist  has  not  depleted  the  store 
of  his  rhetorical  display.  The  reader's  patience  is 
worn  out,  but  the  descriptive  vocabulary  is  as 
copious  as  ever,  and  even  when  the  story  asserts 
itself,  that  romantic  river,  like  Charles  the  First 
in  "  David  Copperfield,"  suddenly  commences  to 
flow  again  in  verbal  streams.  It  never  occurs  to 
the  novelist  that  the  finest  river  in  the  world  can 
be  represented  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  in  a 
few  apt,  cogent  sentences. 


THE  LITERARY  TEAR  BOOK.'' 


{Second  Notice,) 
General    Review. 

IN  many  respects  the  eleventh  annual  volume 
differs  from  previous  issues.  Part  I.  consists 
mainly  of  a  '*  Who's  Who  "  of  authors,  the 
paragraphs  being  revised,  or  contributed  by  the 
writers  themselves.  This  extends  ten  pages  more 
than  it  did  last  year,  being  followed  by  ten  pages  of 
"  Literary  Agents  "  as  before.  We  then  come  to 
four  pages  of  typists,  by  no  means  complete,  as 
some  of  the  best  offices  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Press-cutting  firms  are  reprinted  as 
before.  Half  a  dozen,  instead  of  a  dozen  as  last 
year,  of  blank  pages,  headed  "  Favourite  Books,'' 
follow.  As  well  might  one  expect  to  find,  in  the 
*'  Post    Office    London    Directory,"  an  inset  of 

•  **The  liiterary  Year  Book  and  Bookman*s  Directory, 
1907."    George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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entitled  "Favourite    Physicians  or 


blank  pages 

Tradesmen."  ,..,.. 

Part  II.  begins  with  thirty-two  (instead  of,  as 
last  year,  twenty-six)  pages  concerning  copyright, 
already  reviewed.  Then  follow  two  short  notices 
of  books  published  last  year,  treating  of  certain 
technical  aspects  of  literature.  The  directory  of 
publishers  fills  about  the  same  space  as  before. 
As  regards  foreign  publishers,  we  pointed  out  two 
years  ago  that  the  well-known  houses  of  Rome  and 
firms  of  Geneva  and  NeuchlLtel  had  been  overlooked. 
Although  the  preface  t)f  this  volume  gives  the 
reader  an  impression  that  all  matter  has  been 
re-cast,  the  same  list  appears  without  being  brought 
up  to  date. 

Last  year,  as  in  1905,  we  went  carefully  through 
the  contents  of '*The  Literary  Year-Book,"  pointing 
out  discrepancies  which  might  bo  rectified.  Our 
comments  were  not  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  written.  To  devote  another  six  columns 
to  detailed  criticism  on  the  present  occasion  would 
only  l>e  to  lay  our  motives  open  to  further 
misconstruction. 

The  list  of  (Colonial  and  American  publishers 
remains    unaltered.      Among  foreign  publisher?, 
Russia  alone  has  been  revised.    In  the  '*  Book- 
sellers," although  some  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son's 
shops  have  been  added,  the  London  list  is  no 
higger,  but  the  country  trade  occupies  ^^q  more 
pages    than    last   year.     Periodical   publications 
take  three  pages  more  than  they  did   in   1906. 
John    Bull  is  omitted.    It  was  out  at  least  five 
months    before    the   Year-Book    went   to  press. 
The  list  of  foreign  annuals  has  been  reprinted. 
In    the    section    devoted    to    literary   societies, 
occupying    thirty-five    pages,    as    last   year,  the 
entries,  as  far  as  we  have  checked  them,  have  been 
corrected.    Colonial  societies  remain   as    before. 
In  foreign  societies  an  addition  has  been  made  to 
Austria.    Other  countries  have  the  same  matter  as 
hitherto. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  libraries  more  than 
double  the   information  is  given  compared  with 
last  year's  issue.     Instead  of  forty-eight  pages, 
there  are  one  hundred  devoted  to  matter  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  the    Library  Association. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  been 
a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  editor.    In 
1905,  we  mentioned  that  this  section  had  been 
improved,  and  last  year  that  it  had  been  rendered 
still  more  complete.    Facts  such  as  are  now  given 
should  be  more  profitable  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  than  padding  with  blank  pages.    The  new 
matter  is  calculated  to  appeal  to  librarians  through- 
out the  kingdom.    In  order  to  extend  this  section, 
the  "Catalogue  Raisonn^,"  which  occupied  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  pages  last  year  and  served 
no  useful  purpose,  has  been  wisely  omitted. 


In  this  issue  also  a  novel  feature  is  a  list  of 
colonial  libraries.    Apart  from  adding  value  to 
the  Year-Book  for  purposes  of  reference,  if  these 
colonial  libraries  were  circularised  and  facts  were 
given  similar  to  those  now  printed  of  British 
libraries,  the  sale  of  next  year's  volume  should  be 
increased  perceptibly.    The  improvement  in  the 
present  issue,  due  to  co-operation  with  the  Library 
Association,  should  be  found  remunerative.    If  so^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  justice  should  not  eventually 
be  done,  not  only  to  the  libraries  of  Great  Britain, 
but  those  of  the  Continent  as  well.     In  past  years 
we  have  ventured  to  point  out  that  the  meagre  list  of 
only  six  continental  libraries,  when  more  complete 
information  could  easily  be  obtained,  was  unworthy 
of  an  annual  claiming  to  give  extended  information. 
If  the  names  of  the  librarians  of  foreign  collections 
were    inserted,    the    sale    of    the    book    would 
undoubtedly  increase  on  the  Continent. 

After  libraries,  six  pages  are  occupied  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  Nobel  Prizes,  reprinted  from  Th& 
Author,  As  in  previous  years,  we  then  have  lista 
of  printers,  binders,  photographers,  process-block 
makers,  and  so  on. 

A  unique  feature,  which  will  be  valuable  for 
reference  not  only  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  but  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  found 
in  the  Addendum.  This  occupies  seventy  pages, 
devoted  to  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  writings 
of  George  Mereaith.  It  has  been  compiled  in  an 
admirable  manner  by  Mr.  A.  J.  K.  Esdaile. 

The  1907  "  Literary  Year-Book,"  therefore,  con- 
tains  two  excellent  new  sections,  making  it  a 
distinct  improvement  on  its  predecessors. 

But,  we  again  repeat,  why  cannot  there  be,  as  ia 
customary  in  other  books  of  reference,  in  addition 
to  the  contents  table  at  the  beginning,  a  general 
index,  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work  when 
it  is  consulted  by  a  busy  scribe  ? 

A.  R. 


'* MUSICAL   REMINISCENCES.''^ 

IF  the  study  of  mankind  is  man,  an  autobio- 
graphy should  furnish  an  introspective  analysis 
written  by  someone  who  really  ought  to- 
know  his  subject  with  a  fair  degree  of  intimacy. 
Proof  of  this  theory  is  given  in  the  book  before  us 
containing  the  story  of  a  life  written  currmle  calamo- 
in  a  way  calculated  to  appeal  especially  to  Mr. 
Bamett's  musical  disciples  and  many  admirers. 
The  author  came  into  the  world  blest  with  musical 
parents,  his  mother  being  a  pupil  of  Sir  William 
Steriidale  Bennett  and  his  father  a  teacher  of 

♦  "Musical    Reminiscences,"    John    Francis    Barnett 
(Hodderand  Stoughton),  340  pp.,  10».  6i.  net. 
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singing.  Moreover,  parfciculars  of  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins,  who  achieved  distinction  in  the 
youngest  of  the  arts,  are  also  mentioned.  To 
follow  the  career  of  so  busy  a  musician  as  Mr. 
Bamett  during  nearly  seventy  years  is  a  matter  of 
interest  not  merely  to  those  of  his  profession,  but 
also  to  non-musicians,  although  he  has  no  exciting 
adventures  to  relate.  Yet,  apart  from  niusic,  there 
are  many  references  to  literary  people.  For 
instance,  at  Boulogne,  he  met  Douglas  Jerrold, 
with  whom  his  father  had  been  intimate  for  some 
years.  At  that  time,  Jerrold  seemed  to  be  bent 
double  by  age  or  infirmity,  and  gave  little  indica- 
tion of  his  brilliant  wit.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  a  very  serious  personage,  especially  when 
gravely  counselling  the  boy  to  work  zeaJously  for 
his  art.  As  Mr.  Bamett's  uncle,  the  well-known 
composer  of  the  "  Mountain  Sylph  "  and  numerous 
other  operas,  kept  opn  house,  he  entertained  the 
chief  authors  of  the  day,  amongst  them  being 
Thackeray.  On  one  occasion  Jerrold  was  there 
button-holed  b^  a  chronically  impecunious  friend, 
who  said,  "Would  you  lend  me  a  sovereign?" 
"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  Jerrold,  plunging  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
"  only  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one  about  me." 
Another  character  mentioned  in  this  book  is  Mark 
Lemon,  the  Punch  editor  and  associate  of  Dickens. 
When  Mr.  Bamett  spent  a  merry  evening  in 
Lemon's  family  circle,  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
was  very  striking  and  patriarchal.  Incidentally, 
there  are  allusions  to  two  musical  critics  of  the 
Times,  who  held  opposite  views  concerning  Wagner. 
The  first  was  James  Davison,  husband  of  Arabella 
Goddard,  who  was  unmistakably  an ti- Wagnerian, 
while  the  second  was  Dr.  Hueffer,  who,  when 
he  succeeded  Davison,  actively  propagated  and 
extolled  the  Wagner  cult  through  the  medium 
of  the  then  all-powerful  "Thunderer."  The  well- 
known  musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  is  referred  to  as  contributing 
the  libretto  of  "The  Good  Shepherd,"  a  cantata 
produced  at  Brighton  in  187tf.  So  admirably 
adapted  to  the  music  was  the  libretto  he  furnishedf, 
that,  with  such  sympathetic  material  to  work  upon, 
the  cantata  was  speedily  finished.  It  is  said  that 
biography  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  example  to 
imitate,  but  as  a  beacon  to  warn.  Judging  by  the 
many  autobiographies  recently  published,  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery  will,  no  doubt,  be  accorded 
to  Mr.  Bamett's  production  by  writers  less  qualified 
than  himself.  But  the  pen  of  this  ready  writer 
does  not  contain  any  cautions  regarding  the  hard- 
ships which  beset  most  tyros  who  seek  to  earn 
their  livelihood  in  an  overcrowded  profession.  His 
own  life  appears  to  have  been  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  one. 

A.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Victim  of  Faith. 


Sir, — I  am  the  author  of  half-a-dozen  novels  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  best  publishera  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  I  have  lately  written  a  new 
one,  which  I  decided  to  publish  myself,  being  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  of  mj  royalties. 
The  opinion  of  one  or  two  expert  critics  on  the 
work,  and  my  own  confidence  in  it,  made  me  believe 
there  was  no  risk  in  the  matter ;  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  that  a  large  section  of  the  public  would 
applaud  and  like  it. 

I,  therefore,  refused  a  moderately  good  oflfer  of 
a  royaltv  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
esteemed  publisher,  employing  capable  agents  and 
travellers,  to  place  it  on  the  market. 

But  I  find  that,  without  advertising  largely  in 
the  papers,  I  can  get  no  notices  of  my  book  ;  and 
that  without  notices  no  libraries  or  booksellers  will 
push  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  last  book  was 
an  undoubted  success.  They  say,  **  We  will  take 
it  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it " ;  but  I  want  to 
learn  how  there  can  possibly  be  a  "  demand  !  " 

What  can  I  do  ?  If  the  book  is  neither  put  on 
show  nor  written  about,  how  is  it  ever  to  reach  the 
public  at  all  ?  I  can't  afford  to  advertise  it,  to  any 
extent,  and  I  have  no  influence.  Am  I  to  pile 
copies  on  a  barrow  and  sell  them  in  the  Strand,  or 
had  I  better,  at  once,  dispose  of  them  as  waste 
paper? 

Several  publishers  have  assured  me  that  advertis- 
ing never  sells  a  single  copy  of  a  book.  I  conclude^ 
therefore,  that  it  is  due  only  to  catch  reviews,  and 
the  bigger  the  advertisement,  the  longer  and  more 
flattering  the  reviews!  In  this  case  the  public 
must  suffer,  as  well  as  the  author,  since  it  can  hear 
only  of  the  books  that  are  well  advertised,  however 
poor  in  quality. 

Is  it  not  time  we  had  some  independent  medium 
which  would  qualify  literary  works  on  their  otvn 
merits,  and  place  them  before  the  intelligent 
reading  public  without  being  paid  to  do  so  ?  How 
long  is  tne  artist's  work  to  go  on  depending  entirely 
upon  the  money  available  to  back  it  ?  Who  will 
deny  that  even  the  genius  of  a  Dickens  would 
stand  little  chance  of  recognition  to-day  if  it  did 
not  find  a  wealthy  publisher  to  boom  it  ? 

I  see  nothing  to  mend  matters  at  present — 
nothing  between  a  State  newspaper  and  a  barrow 
in  the  Strand.  Can  anyone  help  me  with  a 
suggestion  ? 

A  Victim  op  Faith. 

P.S. — I  see  now  that  the  reason  publishers  give 
us  such  small  royalties  is  because  the  bulk  of  their 
outlay  has  to  be  spent  on  advertising.  They,  too, 
are  victims  ! 
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Book  Lists. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  think  tliat  the  Society  of 
Authors  should  raise  a  protest  against  the  per- 
nicions  custom  which  obtains,  not  only  in  trade 
circles,  but  in  reviews  and  periodicals  calling 
themselves  literary,  of  publishing  as  pertinent 
news  the  numbers  sold  of  novels  and  other  books 
which  have  absolutely  no  literary  merit  whatever, 
or  even  claim  to  be  in  print  at  all.  Tiiese  numbers, 
being  published  in  lists  at  regular  intervals,  are 
without  doubt  scanned  and  acted  on  by  the  foolish 
as  guides  to  reading,  to  tlieir  own  great  waste  of 
time  and  the  harm  of  others. 

The  question  is  often  raised,  what  has  led  to 
the  extinction  of  literary  value  in  the  novels  of  the 
new  century  ?  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  this  has  been  the  most  potent  cause  ;  and  it 
behoves  every  lover  of  real  books  to  i*efuse  to  read 
or  subscribe  to  any  paper  which  indulges  in  such 
a  pernicious  custom  by  endeavouring  to  increase  its 
circulation  by  pandering  to  vulgar  curiosity. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

Onlookbr. 


The  Cost  of  Production. 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  last  April,  a  correspondent 
drew  attention  to  the  long  delay  in  reprinting 
"  The  Cost  of  Production,"  which  most  members 
of  the  society  ])robably  deem  the  most  valuable  of 
all  its  publications.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  as  yet,  but  I  hope  that  early  steps  will  be 
taken. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  be  glad,  if  any  fellow-member 
who  has  a  copy  which  he  is  willing  to  dispose  of, 
will  communicate  with  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Thorburn. 


"Half  Profits." 

Sir, — I  was  glad  to  read  your  article  on  "  Half- 
Profits,"  in  the  last  issue  of  27ie  Aufhar, 
and  although  the  matter  is  very  fairly 
stated,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  relate  my  experience 
in  this  connection,  it  will  be  seen  there  are  pub- 
lishers, and  publishers;  and  some  of  them  have  very 
elastic  ideas  as  to  commercial  morality  and  what 
"  half-profits  "  really  mean. 

Some  time  back — when,  unfortunately,  I  did  not 
know  as  much  as  I  do  now — I  published  through 
two  firms  of  standing  two  books  on  the  "  half- 
profit  "  system,  and  both  of  them  were  successful, 
^     but  when  the  accounts   came  in,  "  Oh  !  what  a 
™ surprise ! "   The  first  firm,  who  we  will  call  Messrs. 
nuna.   rendered  an  absolutely  fair  account,  sending 
nousci^er's    and    bookbinder's    receipts,    &c.,    and 


charged  10  per  cent,  for  publishing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  account  received  from  Messrs.  B. 
was  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  was  loaded  up  and 
inflated  in  every  possible  way;  consequently  my 
half-share  could  hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  original  printing,  binding  and  correction 
accounts  were  not  sent ;  15  per  cent,  was  charged 
for  publishing;  and  as  a  "  last  straw,"  one  guinea 
per  half-year  was  charged  for  "  cataloguing,"  or,  in 
other  words,  for  printinj?  in  their  trade  price  list 
the  name  of  the  goods  they  had  to  sell. 

No  comment  on  the  above  is  necessary,  but, 
thanks  to  the  Society  of  Authors,  a  little  daylight 
has  been  let  into  the  "  darkest  Africa"  of  publish- 
ing, and  Messrs.  B.  are  now,  I  believe,  fain  to 
offer  a  fair  royalty,  as  they  find  "  green  geese " 
are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be. 

Yours  faithfully. 

Once  Bitten. 


Postal  Tariff. 

Sir, — Those  who  have  hitherto  striven  in  vain 
for  a  reduction  in  the  British  postal  tariff  on  printed 
matter  may  be  interested  in  the  ingenious  sugges- 
tion made,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
by  the  Zuricher  Post  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  As  it  is,  the  Swiss  post  office 
carries  within  the  country  newspapers  of  under  50 
grammes  for  the  trivial  sum  of  2  centimes  (one- 
fifth  of  a  penny).  But  there  are  those  who  would 
gladly  see  this  reduced  to  1  centime,  or  even  less. 
The  Government  at  Berne,  it  appears,  has  made 
more  or  less  vague  promises  on  the  subject,  and  has 
afterwards  found  it  convenient  to  forget  the  same. 
It  is  a  way  Governments  have.  The  Zuficher  Post 
accordingly  invites  the  entire  Swiss  Press  to  adopt 
the  resolution  to  publish  no  "  Parliamentary  intel- 
ligence "  whatever  for  an  entire  session. 

Happy  is  the  land  that  can  make  such  a 
suggestion  in  all  seriousness ! 

Youi*s  faithfully, 
E.  D. 

Vevey,  Switzerland, 


Typewriters. 

Sir, — Could  you  suggest  through  your  columns, 
to  those  who  are  constantly  improving  on  existing 
typewriters,  what  a  boon  they  would  confer  on 
many  if — having  struck  an  avera«:e  for  a  thousand 
words — the  machine  could  mark  the  thousand, 
either  by  pricking  through  the  paper  or  in  any 
other  way  ? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Pravda. 
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NOTICES. 


FOE  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  sach  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  oome  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


THE  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Committee's  Decision,  1906. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  ha?e  reported  to  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  declare  another  pension. 
The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion, unofficially,  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  urgent  case  within  the  member's  personal 
knowledge. 

Information  of  such  cases,  which  should  be  as 
full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  will 
receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  leaves  a  sum  of 
£800  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pension  Fund.  This 
sum  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
held  under  certain  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Riddell,  and  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pension 
Fund  of  the  Society.  These  trusts  are  now  at 
an  end. 

The  original  trustees  purchased  £228  of  Glasgow 
and  South-Westem  Railway  4  per  cent.  Pre-, 
ference  Stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund  have  now  accepted  the  amount,  which  has 
been  transferred  in  their  names,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  of  stocks  printed  below. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6i.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1908,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2df.,  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

^  AH  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
Vol.  XVII. 


Investments  of  the  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  met  at  the 
Society's  Offices,  March  5th,  1906,  and  having  gone 
carefully  into  the  accounts  of  the  fiind,  decided 
to  invest  a  further  sum.  They  have  now  pur- 
chased £200  Cape  of  Good  Hope  8J  per  cent. 
Inscribed  Stock,  bringing  the  investments  of  the 
fund  to  the  figures  set  out  below. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  f^itual  stock;   the 
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money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the  current 

price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% ^1000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8  %  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    8 

Fiondon  and  North-  Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 260    0    0 

Egyptian  Qovernment  Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3J%  Inscribed 

Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Westeru  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

Total    £2,871     9     2 

Subscriptions,  1906.  £  s.  d. 

July      ,  Brend,  C.  Cnnninghame  .050 

Oct  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie         .  .    0  10    0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James      .        .  .    0  10    0 

Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud      .  .050 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  .        .        .  .050 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K 0    5    0 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram      .        .  .    0  10    6 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  .        .  .110 

Donations,  1906. 

July  4,  Hankin,  St.  John   .        .  .110 

July  14,  Nisbet,  Dr.  J.       .        .  .110 

Sept.  17,  Tuite,  Hugh         .        .  .      0  10    0 
Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    .  .  800    0    0 

Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice       .        .  .      0  10    6 

Dec.  18,  Hardie,  R 0    5    0 

lee.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      .        .  .050 
^907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin        .  .050 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.     .        .  .      0  10    6 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     .        .  .      0  10    6 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt       .  .      0  10    0 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs.         .        .  .056 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     .        .  .      0  10    6 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna         .  .050 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure        .  .110 

Feb.  18,  FitzQerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  .      0  10    6 

Peb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  .  .      0    5    0 

•  »  • 

COMMITTEE   NOTES. 

I. 

THE  second  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the 
year  1907  was  held  on  February  4th. 
The  first  business  done  was  the  election 
of  members  and  associates.    The  total  elections  for 
the  current  year  now  number  thirty-two. 


Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  society's  committee,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  last  number. 

Mr.  A.  Hope  Hawkins  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  coming  year,  commencing 
in  March  next.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  the 
many  services  which  Mr.  Hawkins  has  rendered  to 
the  society.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  from 
1900  to  1908,  by  his  tact  and  application  he 
carried  through  many  difficult  matter.  He  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Pension  Fund,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  its  foundation.  The 
committee  feel  that  Mr.  Hawkins  will  receive  the 
warm  support  of  all  the  members. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis 
Storr,  was  carried  :  "  That  the  three  members  of  the 
committee  with  the  longest  continuous  service 
retire  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  be  not  eligible 
for  re-election  till  after  a  year's  interval,  but  that 
the  rule  do  not  apply  to  the  chairman  for  the  time 
being  or  to  the  treasurer." 

It  was  decided  that  a  further  sumof  £120  should 
be  invested  in  Croydon  Corporation  Stock,  and 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  society.  Last  year 
£890  was  added  to  the  society's  capital,  bringing 
the  amount  up  £1,866.  The  sum  now  invested 
brings  the  total  to  £1,486.  The  committee  feel 
it  is  most  important  to  have  a  strong  reserve  fund 
in  case  of  any  heavy  legal  expenses  which  the  society 
might  be  called  upon  to  Dear  on  behalf  of  its 
members,  and  they  are  glad,  therefore,  to  note  the 
steady  increase. 

A  case  in  which  a  publisher  had  rendered 
accounts  of  a  book  published  on  the  half-profit 
system  met  with  the  committee's  consideration, 
and  it  was  decided,  with  the  requisite  authority 
from  the  member  concerned,  to  take  action  against 
the  publisher  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  committee  gave  further  consideration  to  a 
case  which  they  had  previously  decided  to  take 
up  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  members,  and  they 
determined  to  support  the  member  in  his  present 
difficulty. 

The  society's  general  meeting  has  been  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  March  20th,  at  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society's  Rooms,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W.  Due  notice  of  the  meeting,  with  the 
report,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  members.  The 
date  of  the  annual  dinner  has  been  fixed  for 
May  8th  or  May  9th.  Members  of  the  society 
will  receive  notice  of  the  dinner,  which  it  is  hoped, 
though  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  fixed,  wiU  be 
held  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant. 

II. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  manage* 
ment  of  the  society  was  held  on  Monday,  February 
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nth,  at  fonr  o'clock,  in  order  to  settle  the  report 
to  be  issned  to  the  members,  and  to  consider  other 
matters  that  had  arisen  since  the  last  meetin^^. 

The  first  item  before  the  committee  was  the 
election  of  members.  Seven  members  and  asso- 
ciates were  elected,  bringing  the  number  for  the 
current  year  np  to  thirty-nine.  The  names  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

The  final  draft  of  the  report  and  the  statement 
of  accounts  were  laid  before  the  committee  and 
passed. 

A  case  of  one  of  the  members  against  a  gentle- 
man, for  whom  he  had  done  some  literary  work, 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  terms  of 
the  contract^  was  taken  np  by  the  society,  acting 
on  the  advioe  of  its  solicitors. 

Owing  to  the  treasarer*s  illness  with  inflaenza, 
the  committee  authorised  the  chairman  to  sign 
cheaues  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Hall  Gaine  laid  before  the  committee  the 
draft  of  a  Copyright  Bill  that  is  being  considered 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
bring  the  law  of  the  Isle  of  Man  into  conformity 
with  the  British  copyright  statutes.  The  com- 
mittee expressed  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
for  his  interest  in  the  matter  and  for  calling  their 
attention  to  the  Bill.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  really  one  for  a  copyright 
lawyer,  who  would  be  able  to  show  whether  the 
Bill  emitted  any  of  the  necessary  clauses,  or 
exceeded  the  rights  granted  by  the  British  statutes. 
The  committee  suggested  that  Mr.  Hall  Gaine 
would  be  able,  by  the  influence  he  could  exert,  to 
eee  that  the  matter  was  carefully  safeguarded  as 
the  Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Keys* 


Cases: 


81NCB  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  The  Author 
twenty-one  cases  have  passed  through  tFie  Secre- 
tary's hands.  Seven  of  these  dealt  with  the  question 
of  accounts.  Five  have  been  settled,  the  accounts 
rendered  and  forwarded  to  the  authors.  Two  still 
remain  unsettled  owing  to  the  publishers  desiring 
time  to  make  np  their  books  ana  get  the  statements 
ready. 

There  have  been  eiprht  cases  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  asked  to  obtain  the  return  of 
MBS.  from  editors.  In  six  of  these  the  MSS.  have 
been  returned.  Two  are  still  left  open.  One  will, 
most  probably,  have  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  soiicitorB  of  the  society,  owing  to  the  editor's 
constant  disregard  of  the  requests  that  come  from 
the  ofiSoe.  As  a  rule,  the  Secretary  has  no  com- 
plaint to  make  in  regard  to  the  prompt  reply  he 
gets  to  his  letters.  Editors  and  publishers  are 
courteous  and  obliging,  but  there  are  one  or  two 


who  persistently  disregard  the  Secretary's  requests, 
however  courteously  they  may  be  worded.  The 
publishers  are  not  always  unknown  publisher?,  and 
the  editors  not  always  associated  with  disreputable 
papers. 

There  have  been  three  demands  for  money,  two 
of  which  have  been  successful.  The  cheques  have 
been  forwarded.  The  one  remaining  unsettled  has 
only  recently  come  into  the  Secretary's  hands. 
Three  cases  touching  the  correct  interpretation  of 
agreement  to  are  not  yet  settled.  Negotiations  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the  correspondence 
necessary,  are  difficult. 

The  Swsretary  is  pleased  to  report  that  all  ante- 
cedent cases  included  in  the. last  number  of  7^he 
Author  have  either  been  settled  or  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  society *s  solicitors  for  settlement. 


»  »  I 


FEBRUART  ELECTIONS. 

Brooke,  Miss  Emma 

Glements-Henry,  Miss  Henwick Lodee,  Burnt 
Bertha  Ash  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

Cowland,  F.  Montgomery    71,    Waterloo    Street, 

Glasgow. 

Cowley,  J.  M.  R.    .        .    47,    Lysways    Street, 

Walsall,  Stafib. 

de  Brandt,  Victor  . 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Darent    .     1,    St.    Paulas   Place, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Scoon,  W.  G.  .        .    Yokohama       Specie 

Bank,  120,  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within, 
E.G. 

Seccombe,  Thomas  .        .    8,   Ghurchfield    Road 

East,  Acton,  W. 

Tighe,  Henry         .        .    52,  Glareville    Grove, 

Gloucester  Road, 
S.W. 

Vicars,  Sir  Arthur,  Office  of  Arms,  Dublin 
K.G.V.O.  Gastle. 

Warden,  Mrs.  Alfred  .  37,  Queen's  Gate  Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

Willmore,    Edward  18,     Barwick      Road, 

(O'Dermid  W.  Lawler)        Forest  Gate,  E. 

Bailey,  Miss  Marie  E.     .    Galthorpe      Home, 

Handsworth,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Christie,  Mrs.         .        .    Park    Gorner,    Ewell, 

Surrey. 

Plunkett,  Count  George  26,  Upper  FitzWilliam 
Noble  Street,  Dublin. 

Ralli,  Gonstantine  .  .  55,  Westminster  Man- 
sions, Westminster^ 
S.W.    ^ 
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79,      Albany     Street, 
Rejrent's  Park,  N.W. 
,    Felix  Villa,  Tonbridge, 
Kent. 

Two  memberB  do  not  desire  either  their  names 
or  their  addresses  printed. 


Simpson,  Miss  Lucie 
Stewart,  David  F. 


•  »  • 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


BIOGRArHY. 
Madame  de  Sta»l  akd  Her  Lovers.     By   Francis 

Qribble.     9  X  5f.    Nasb.     15«.  n. 
The  Story  op  the  "Chebrtble"  Grants.    From  the 

Spey  to  the  IrweU.    By  the  Rev.   W.  Hume  Elliot. 

7J  X  5.    247  pp.    Sherratt  and  Hughes.     4«.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales.  For  Infant 
Schools  and  Transition  Classes.  Part  2.  7i  X  5. 
Nelson. 

CLASSICAL. 

Pabalipomena  Soph oc lea.  Supplementary  Notes  on 
the  Text  and  Interpretation  of  Sophocles.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  7|  x  5.  287  pp. 
Rivington.  6*.  n.  cjc  b**'  ''•^^i' 
FICTION. 

The  Lonely  Lady  op  Grosvenor  Square.    By  Mrs. 

Henry  de  la  Pasture.  7|  x  5.   386  pp.    Murray.  6#. 
The  Kinsman.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.     7f  x  BJ. 

323  pp.     Methueu.    &r. 
My  Lady  Nan.    By  Bessie  Dill.     8x6.    293  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*.  -      -      i 
Living  Lies.    By  Esther  Miller.    7j  x  5^.    372  pp. 

Methuen.    6«. 
The  Flare  op  the  Footlights.    By  Horace  Wynd- 

HAM.     7J  X  5^.    328  pp.    Gmnt  Richards.    6*. 
Adam's  Clay.    By  Cosmo  Hamilton.     7|  x  5.    326  pp. 

Hutchinson.     6*. 
Advknturks  in  the  Dark.    By  J.  Keating.    8^  x  5^. 

122  pp.     Cardiff:  Western  Mail,    6^. 
Her  Hiohness's  Secretaky.    ByW.  Carlton  Dawe. 

7|  X  5.     341  pp.     Nash.     6*. 
The  Expensive  Miss  Du  Cane.    By  S.  Macnauohtan. 

7^  x  r>.    362  pp.    Heinemann.    6*. 
In  the  Cause  op  Freedom.    Bv  A.  W.  Marchmont. 

7|  X  5.    318  pp.     Ward,  Lock.'  6*. 
The  Diamond  Ship.    By  Max  Pemberton.    7f  x  5^. 

348  pp.     CasseU.    6«. 
The  Pointing  Finger.    By  Rita.    7|  x  5.     306  pp. 

Nash.    6*. 
The  Barony  op  Brendun.    By  E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 

7f  X  5.     320  pp.     Brown,  Langham.     6*. 
The  Massacre  op  the  Innocents.    By  An  Oxpord 

Scholar.     Billing  and  Son,  Guildford. 
The  Folly  op  the  Wise.    By  G.  Sidney  Paternoster. 

7J  X  5.    318  pp.    John  Long.    6*. 
Amalia.    By  Graham  Hope.    7f  x  5.    316  pp.    Smith 

Elder.    6x. 
Mad  Sir  Geofprey.    By  Florence  Warden     7i  x  5. 

328  pp.     Everett.    6#. 


The  CALORfe  Girl.   By  Henry  Tighe.   7J  x  5.   277  pp* 

Routledge,     6*. 
A  Serpent  in  His  Way.    By  Suzanne  Somers  (Miss 

J.  M.  R.  Cowley).    8x5.    320  pp.    J.  Long. 
A  Minister  op  Fate.     By  Suzanne   Somers   (Miss 

J.  M.  R.  Cowley).    8x5.    341  pp.    J,  Long. 
The    Sundered    Streams.     By    Reginald   Farree. 

7i  X  5.    399  pp.    Arnold.    6*. 
Temptation.    By  Richard  Bagot.    7f  x  5.     374  pp. 

Methuen.    6#. 
The   House   op   Rest.     By  Mrs.   Fred    Reynolds. 

8  X  5^.    325  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*. 
The  Spanish  Necklace.     By  B.  M.  Croker.     7}  x  5. 

348  pp.    Chatto  and  Windus.    2*.  M,  n. 
Diana.    By  L.  G.  Moberly.    7|  x  5.    311  pp.    Ward, 

Lock.    6#. 
Painted  Rock.    By  Morley  Roberts.    7}  x  5.   274  pp. 

Nash.  6«. 
The  House  op  Howe.    By  May  Crommelin.    7|  x  6. 

318  pp.     Long.     69. 

LITERARY. 

Asiatic  Studies,  Religious  and  Social.  By  Sir  A.  C 
Lyall,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.  2  Vols.  Second  Edition. 
8^  X  5^.  332  pp.  and  394  pp.  Murray.  5#.  n.  each 
volume. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animal  Artisans,  akd  Other  Studies  op  Birds  and 
Beasts.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir 
by  his  Widow.  8J  x  5J.  274  pp.  Longmans. 
6«.  ^.  n. 

POLITICAL. 

Socialism  in  the  House  op  Commons.    By  Harold 

Cox.    Longmans.     Paper.    Qd.  n. 
The   Egypt   of   the    Future.    By   E.    Dicey,   C.B. 

7}  X  5.    216  pp.    Heinemann.    3«  6/£.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

Dampier^s  Voyages.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  J.  Masefield. 
9  X  5f .    624  pp.     Grant  Richards.    2  vols.     25*.  n. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.  A  Comedy  in  Chapters^ 
7  X  4^.     Macmillan.    2«.  ^.  n. 

Selected  Essays  op  Joseph  Addison.  With  an 
Introduction,  by  Austin  Dobson.  102  pp.  The 
Poems  of  Emily  BrontK.  With  Introduction,  by 
Arthur  Symons.  70  pp.  (Favourite  Classics.) 
6rf.  each. 

SCIENCE. 

ELECTROlfe;    OR,     THE     NATURE    AND     PROPERTIES    OP 

Negative  Electricity.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S, 
8|  X  ^.     230  pp.     Bell.     6*. 

TECHNICAL. 

Photographic  Studios  and  Dark  Rooms,  Window 
Blinds:  their  Making  and  Fixing.  By  Paul 
Hasluck.    "  Work "  Handbooks.    Cassell.    U.  n. 

TECHNOLOGY. 
Zinc   Working  (Mechanics*  Manuals).    Edited  by  Paui» 
N.  Hasluck.    7  x  4^.    96  pp.    CasscU.    6<f.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Temple  op  Love.  By  E.  Newlandsmith.  7 J  x  5. 
77  pp.    Longmans.     1*.  n. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Six  Lectures 
given  in  Westminhter  Abbey.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
H.  C.  Beechinu.    7}  X  5^.     Murray.    2s  6d.  n. 

TRAVEL. 
The  American  Scene.    By  Henry  James. 


7f  X  5J. 

465  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.    12*.  6d,  n.  , 
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LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


MR.  BRYCE,  upon  whom  the  Order  of  Merit 
has  recently  been  conferred,  is  the  second 
member  of  the  society  to  receive  this  dis- 
tinction,  Mr.    Georo^e     Meredith,    the     society's 
president,  being  similarly  honoured  when  the  Order 
was  instituted. 

We  desire  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bryce,  and  to 
record  our  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  many 
occasions  on  which  he  has  placed  his  wide  Parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  his  influence  and  experience, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society. 

Mrs.  Wasserman  (Adam  Lilburn)  has  arranged 
to  contribute  a  series  of  short  humorous  stories  to 


the  Netvcmtle  Weekly  Chronicle,  under  the  heading 
~         .  ~  ~  .ill 

appear  in  April. 


of  "  North  Country  Tales."    The  first  story  will 


The  current  issue  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal  contains  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Beveridge,  entitled  "  Further  Notes  on  the 
Babar-nama  :  the  Elphinstone  Codex." 

**  The  Folly  of  the  Wise,"  by  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster, is  the  love  story  of  a  woman  of  wit  and 
beauty.    Mr.  John  Long  is  the  publisher. 

We  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  matters  dramatic  to  an  article  on 
•"The  Pioneers:  their  Aims  and  Work,"  in  the 
^current  number  of  the  English  Tllnsfrated. 

"  The  Clergyman's  Ready  Reference  Diary  and 
Kalendar  for  1907,"  by  the  Rey.  Theodore  Johnson, 
08  a  work  intended  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  parish 
workers.  It  comprises  a  visitation  list,  confirmation 
■classes,  occasional  duty,  sermons  preached,  diary 
•of  district  visitors,  choir  attendances,  etc.  Messrs. 
Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  are  the  publishers. 

"  The  Calore  Girl,"  by  Henry  Tighe,  published 
hy  Messrs.  Routledge,  is  a  story  dealing  largely 
'with  the  Spanish  gipsies^  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
•Granada,  Seville,  and  the  mountains  near  Granada. 

"  The  Values  of  Old  English  Silver  and  Sheffield 
Plate,  from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Twenty-ninth 
•Centuries,"  by  J.  W.  Caldicott,  is  a  volume  one  of 
the  features  of  which  is  the  large  number  of  plates 
illustrating  the  rare  and  costly  articles  about  which 
information  is  given.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to 
give  the  results  of  sales  by  auction  of  all  kinds  of 
articles  of  silver  and  Sheffield  plate.  Moreover,  it 
contains  a  complete  list  of  hall-marks  and  of 
makers'  marks,  as  well  as  hints  to  collectors  and 
tests  of  genuineness.  The  work  is  published  by 
Messrs^  Bemrose  &  Son,  at  the  price  of  £2  2«. 
nett. 

Messrs.  Maunsel  &  Co.,  of  Caxton  Chambers, 
Middle  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  and  26,  Ludgate 


Hill,  London,  have  published  "  Four  Irish  Songs," 
by  C.  Milligan  Fox,  with  words  by  Edith  Wheeler 
and  Alice  Milligan.  The  fact  that  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Irish  Folk  Song 
Society,  indicates  sufficiently  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  songs.  Facing  each  song  is  an  illustration  by 
Seaghan  MacCathmhaiol. 

We  regret  that,  through  an  oversight,  we 
omitted  to  append  to  the  article,  "  Stodgy  Fiction," 
which  appear^  in  the  February  issue,  the  name  of 
the  writer — Mr.  Isidore  Ascher. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  *•  World's  Classics," 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  include  : 
*'  The  Pickwick  Papers  (two  volumes) ;  "  Mrs. 
Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures/'  and  "Other  Stories 
and  Essays,"  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold;  «*Cranford,"  and 
"The  Moorland  Cottage,"  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Clement  Shorter ;  and  "  Horse 
Subsecivae,"  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "The  Philanderer,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre  on  February  5th,  deals 
chiefly,  as  its  title  would  suggest,  with  the  flirtations 
of  a  young  man  whose  intentions  as  regards  women 
are  more  or  less  unsettled.  The  cast  includes 
Miss  Mary  Barton  (in  place  of  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy,  who  was  absent  on  account  of  illness), 
Mr.  Ben  Webster,  and  Mr.  Eric  Lewis. 

The  engagement  indicated  in  the  title  of 
Mr.  St.  John  Hankin's  new  comedy,  "  The  Cassilis 
Engagement,"  produced  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
on  February  11th,  is  between  a  young  squire 
and  a  music-hall  artiste.  The  play  is  concerned, 
mainly,  with  the  eflbrts  of  the  squire's  mother  to 
terminate  the  engagement,  and^the  success  which  she 
achieved.  Included  in  the  cast  were  Miss  Clare  Greet, 
Mr.  Langhame  Burton,  and  Miss  Maud  Darrell. 


>  ♦  > 


PARIS  NOTES. 


AMONG  the  January  nominations  of  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  Victorien  Sardou 
received  the  grand-croix,  Huysmans  and 
Camille  Le  Sens  were  made  Officera,  and  Madame 
Blanc  Bentzon,  Henry  Kistemaeckers,  Ren^ 
Boylesve,  Robert  de  Flers  and  Pierre  Valdagne 
were  appointed  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

The  death  of  Madame  Blanc  Bentzon  occurred 
about  a  month  after  her  promotion.  Few  women 
writers  have  been  so  universally  esteemed  as 
Madame  Bentzon.  In  his  preface  to  one  of  her  last 
volumes,  a  book  which  had  won  the  Montyon  prize, 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re   said   of   her:    •*!  doubf 
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whether  any  woman  has  done  as  much  as  Madame 
Bentzon,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  the 
rcvendieation  of  the  rights  of  her  sex.  She  never 
raised  her  Toice  for  this.  That  was  not  her 
way  nor  that  of  the  women  of  her  class,  and 
her  feminism,  since  we  must  call  it  by  its  name, 
had  nothing  virile  or  masculine  about  it,  which  is 
always  somewhat  ridiculous,  not  to  say  more,  when 
it  is  a  question  of  feminism." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madame  Bentzon  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  women  who  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  their  extravagances  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  the  path  of  her  fellow-workers  less  rough  and 
thorny.  She  travelled  a  grf^at  deal  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  Bussia,  America  and  England  before 
writing  her  works  on  those  countries.  Madame 
Bentzon  is  best  known,  perhaps,  in  England  by 
her  articles  in  the  Eevve  des  Deux  Mondes,  to 
which  she  was  a  frequent  contributor.  She  was 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  published  during  her 
literary  career  some  thirty  or  forty  volumes, 
besides  contributing  to  many  magazines.  Her 
volume  on  Americans  at  home  had  a  very  wide 
circulation,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  pro- 
vincial American  life  which  is  so  little  known  to 
foreigners. 

"  Ames  Inquifetes  "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel 
by  Edgy.  It  is  a  curious  and  very  exact  study  of 
certain  types  of  women  condemned  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  for  themselves  a  career.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Paris  among  the  women  students 
and  "  feministes,"  chiefly  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
There  are  women  of  various  nationalities  depicted, 
and  of  different  professions.  The  theme  of  the 
\Ahole  book  is  contained  in  the  few  lines  from 
Colomha  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume: 
**  The  number  is  considerable,  I  am  sure,  of  women 
who  are  longing  to  believe  in  something,  to  have 
faith  in  something,  and  who  do  not  find  anything 
which  satisfies  them."  The  whole  work  rives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  transition  period  in  the  history  of 
feminism,  of  the  restless,  unsatisfied  souls  of  its 
votaries,  and  the  great  solution  of  the  problem 
raised  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  lust  two  or 
three  pages  of  the  book,  where  the  woman  returns 
to  the  natural  order  of  things  and  leaves  definitely 
the  ranks  of  the  "  third  sex,"  better  prepared  by 
her  past  work  and  experience  for  her  new  roU. 

•*  Les  Origines  de  la  L^ende  Napol^onienne  " 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Philippe  Gonnard  on 
Kapoleon's  historic  writings  when  at  St.  Helena. 
This  book  seems  to  be  the  complement  to  Lord 
Bosebery^s  *'Kapoleon,"  and  indeed  the  author 
says  in  his  preface :  '^  I  shall  have  attained  my 
object  if  this  work  should  become  the  convincing 
commentaiT  to  the  title  chosen  by  Lord  Bosebeiy 
for  his  work  on  St.  Helena  " — Kapoleon  :  the  Last 


Phase — **if  I  can  make  my  readers  share  mr 
impression  that  this  phase  was  active  and  fertile,^' 
etc.  M.  Gonnard  then  proceeds  to  study  the 
life  and  resources  of  the  ex-Emperor  during  hia 
last  years,  his  hopes  and  intentions,  his  method  of 
work,  the  documents  upon  which  he  could  count, 
the  work  of  his  collaborators,  Las  Cases,  0*Meara, 
Montholon,  Gourgaud,  the  Memormly  Napoleon  in 
Exile,  his  famous  Testament,  etc.  The  book  is 
interesting,  and  throws  much  fresh  light  on  certain 
points  that  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  obscure. 
M.  Gonnard  has  been  seconded  in  his  task  by  the 
Count  de  Las  Cases  and  the  Yisconnt  Couedic  de 
Kergoualer,  who  have  given  him  free  access  to 
their  family  archives. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  books :  **  Le 
Desir  de  Vivre,"  by  Paul  Ackier  ;  "  Theatre  de 
Jules Lemaitre "  ;  "Le Casdu  Lieutenant  Signarie 
J.  Pommerol" ;  "Consolata,"  H.  Daguerches ; 
"  Bome,"  by  B.  Schneider  ;  "  Les  Mysterieuses," 
H.  Eistemaeckers  ;  "  Journal  d'une  Etrangire,'* 
by  Sonia  ;  **  La  Terre  ensorcel^e,"  by  J.  Yiguaud  ; 
"  La  France  et  Guillaume  IL,"  by  Victor  Berard  ; 
"Bome  et  Napol6on  III.,"  by  E.  Bourgeois  et 
E.  Clermont. 

"Amours  d*hommes  de  lettres"  (Pascal,  Cor- 
neille,  Voltaire,  Mirabeau,  Chateaubriand,  Lamar^ 
tine,  Guizot,  M^rim^,  Saiute-Beuve,  Sand,  Musset), 
by  M.  Faguet. 

"  Sujets  et  Paysages,"  by  M.  Henri  de  B6gnier. 

Amon^  recent  historical  works  is  Vol.  XI.  of 
"  L'Empire  liberal :  La  Veill^e  des  Armes,"  by 
Emile  Ollivier,  of  the  French  Academy.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  year  1868-1869,  and  takes  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  NieVs  efforts 
to  reorganise  the  French  array,  and  the  electoral 
campaign  of  1869.  This  is  all  told  with  great 
exactitude,  and,  although  M.  Ollivier  played  so 
important  a  role  himself  in  the  events  of  this  epoch, 
his  account  is  that  of  a  strict  historian. 

"  Histoire  de  la  Benaissanoe  catholiqne  en  Angle- 
terre,"  by  A.  Thureau-Dangin,  an  interesting  study 
of  the  work  and  personality  of  Cardinal  Newman 
and  of  Cardinal  Manning. 

"  Vues  d'Am^rique  "  is  the  title  of  the  book  in 
which  Paul  Adam  gives  his  impressions  and  ideas 
after  a  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition.  He  has 
returned  to  France  enthusiastic  as  regards  the 
energy  and  solidarity  of  the  Americans  as  a  nation^ 

"  La  Perse  en  Automobile,"  by  Claude  Anet,  is 
the  account  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  the  author 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Bibesco.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Among  the  translations  which  have  attracted 
great  attention  recently  are  "  Shakespeare,"  by 
Tolstoi,  translated  by  Bienstock  ;  and  "  La  Puis- 
sance du  Mensonge,"  by  Johan  Bojer,  translated 


from  the  Norwegian  by  G,  0*1 
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remarkable  novel,  a  powerful  psycliological  study, 
giving  us  an  exact  idea  of  Northern  life  and 
customs.  The  characters  are  all  well  drawn  and 
very  living.  They  are  all  exti-emely  human  :  men 
and  women  of  every-day  life,  but  with  the 
Northern  soul,  taking  everything?  that  happens 
with  the  intense  seriousness  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the  midnight  sun. 

An  abridged  translation  has  been  made  by 
M.  H.  de  Varigny  of  the  Autobiography  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  work  appears  likely  to  have  great 
success  in  France,  where  the  ideas  of  Spencer  have 
been  studied  with  interest.  Mile,  de  Mestral- 
Combremont,  who  has  translated  some  of  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  of  Beatrice 
Harraden,  has  collaborated  in  this  translation. 

The  following  books  are  among  those  which  won 
for  their  respective  authors  the  Montyon  prizes 
given  by  the  French  Academy  in  1906:  "Le 
Theatre  celtique,"  by  M.  Anatole  Le  Braz ; 
'*  Eecits  d'Afnque,"  by  Lieutenant  Paul  Ayan ; 
"Dernier  carnet  de  route,**  by  Colonel  Klobb; 
*'  L'lvraie,"  by  Jean  Nesmy  ;  **  La  Darmelliere,''  by 
Mme.  Dorlisheim;  "La  vie  et  les  prophdties  de 
Gobineau,*'  by  M.  Robert  Dreyfus ;  "  De  Munroe 
^  Roosevelt,'*  by  M.  de  Barral-Montferrat ;  "La 
Ouvane  inconnue,"  by  M.  Albert  Bordeaux. 

One  of  the  Juteau-Duvigneaux  prizes  was 
awarded  to  M.  Henri  Br^mond  for  his  work, 
**  Newman."  It  contains  a  translation  of  some  of 
the  Cardinal's  sermons. 

One  of  the  Fabien  prizes  was  awarded  to  M.  de 
Renty  for  his  book,  "Les  Chemlns  de  fer 
<5oloniaux  en  Afrique,"  and  another  one  to  M.  Paul 
Labb^  for  "  Sur  les  grandes  routes  de  Russie." 

M.  Daniel  Osiris,  who  reconstituted  Mal- 
tnaison,  the  residence  of  Josephine,  and  gave  it 
recently  to  the  City  of  Paris,  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and  in  his  will  has  bequeathed  twenty- 
five  million  francs  to  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  February  15th 
there  is  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  article  by 
Marcellin  Berthelot,  of  the  Academic  fran5aise,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  spelling  reform  in  France. 
After  some  forty  pages  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  French  language,  and  a 
r66um6  of  the  reforms  proposed,  M.  Berthelot  says 
that  the  French  language  has  arrived  at  its  present 
state  through  a  series  of  transformations,  that  this 
state  has  been  graduallv  adapted  to  the  usages  of 
the  nation,  and  that  it  has  advantages  which  have 
been  realised  by  the  course  of  centuries.  Its 
present  exei'cise  satisfies  some  millions  of  men  in 
France,  and  not  only  that — it  has  been  accepted 
and  studied  by  all  civilised  nations  as  a  means  of 
understanding  the  literary  and  scientific  works  of 
French  writers.  Whilst  agreeing  that  as  a 
language  it  is  not  perfect,  M.  Berthelot  concludes 


that  the  improvements  in  spelling  ought  to  come 
about  by  free  consent  as  found  most  suitable  by 
custom,  and  not  by  the  constraint  of  systems  d 
priori  imposed  upon  the  nation  by  rule.  He 
declares  that  the  real  reform  would  be  to  set  aside 
the  obstacles  that  scholastic  rules  oppose  to  its  free 
evolution,  and  that  from  time  to  time  there  should 
be  a  concensus  on  important  points  among  writers, 
and  that  this  accord  should  then  be  announced  in 
the  dictionaries  approved  by  the  Academies  or  by 
the  persons  authorised  by  public  opinion. 

At  the  Fran9ais  the  new  play  is  "  La  maison 
dygile."  At  the  Od6on  "Chatterton"  is  being 
»riven.  Judith  Gautier's  play,  "Princesses 
d'Amour,''  has  been  very  much  appreciated  at  the 
Vaudeville,  but  has  now  had  to  make  way  for 
M.  Abel  Hermant's  comedy  in  four  acts,  "  Jaco- 
bines." 

At  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  "Les  Bouffons," 
by  Zamacois,  has  had  success,  and  at  the  Th^tre 
R6jane  "  Ma  Cousine  "  still  holds  its  own.  At  the 
Gymnase  "  Mile.  Josette,  ma  femme,"  continues  to 
draw  a  full  house,  whilst  at  the  Th^dtre  Antoine 
"  Anna  Karenine  "  seems  likely  to  have  a  long  run. 

Alys  Hallabd. 


"  Ames  InquiAtes  *'  (Flam  mar  ion). 
"  Le  Desir  de  Vivre  *'  (Calmann  Levy). 
"  Th^Atre  de  Jules  Lemaitre  "  (Calmann  Li'vy). 
*'  Le  Caa  du  Lieutenant  Signarie  J.  Poaimerol  "  (CalmiiLn 
L^vy). 
"  Consolata,"  H.  Daguerches  (Calmann  L^vv). 
*'  Rome  "  (Hachette). 
"Les  Mysterieuses "  (Fasquelle). 
**  Journal  d'une  Etrangfere  "  (Fasquelle). 
"  La  Terre  Ensorcelde  "  (Fasquelle). 
"  La  France  et  Guillaume  "  (Colin). 
'*  Rome  et  Napoleon  "  (Colin). 
"Autobiography  uf  Herbert  t:>pencer  '  (Felix  Alcan). 


»    »    » 


SCANDINAVIAN  NOTES. 


AN  interesting  find  of  an  anknown  Ibsen  MS. 
has  recently  been  made,  forming  a  half- 
completed  epic  poem  and  written  in  1864-5. 
The  MS.,  which  in  many  ways  is  "  Brand  "  roaghly 
outlined,  was  lost  during  his  stay  in  Rome  in  the 
sixties,  and  only  found  many  years  after,  the  owner 
presenting  it  to  the  Royal  Library,  Copenhagen. 

As  arranged  with  the  family  of  Ibsen,  a  Danish 
author  is  superintending  the  publication  of  the 
fragment,  which  will  appear  in  print  during  the 
year. 

To  commemorate  the  sixtieth  birthd  ly  of  George 
Brandes,  on  Feoruary   4th,  a  Danish  dramatist, 
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Otto  Benzon,  has  given  £1,500  towards  a  fond  for 
Danish  authors,  enabling  an  annual  holiday  trip 
for  one  of  them  as  the  trustees  decide.  The  sum 
represenis  all  what  the  author  has  made  out  of 
his  plays  during  twenty-five  years. 

Ijie  most  read  Danish  authoress  of  the  present 
day,  Fru  Blicher-Clausen,  died  on  February  6th. 
Her  chief  work,  translated  into  German  and 
Swedish,  was  a  poem,  **  Violin,"  which  was  modelled 
on  "  Brand  "  by  Ibsen. 

A  work  on  some  criminal  types  in  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth,  and  Brutus,  by  a  Police  Inspector  m 
Copenhagen,  Mr.  A.  Goll,  is  likely  to  appear  in  an 
English  version. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  one  of 
the  greatest  libraries  of  the  continent,  where  many 
priceless  Saga  MSS.  are  to  be  found,  has  now  been 
housed  in  a  new  building  more  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  library  had  hitherto  used  the 
same  old  buildings  in  which  it  was  placed  when 
founded  by  King  Frederick  the  Third  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Of  British  plays  staged  recently  in  Scandi- 
navia, **  The  Walls  of  Jericho,"  was  a  success  at 
Dramatiska  Teatem,  Stockholm,  while  "The 
Prodigal  Son"  failed  to  attract  a  Copenhagen 
audience. 

W.  R.  Prior. 


•  ♦  • 


COPYRIGHT  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  HAN. 

A  COPYRIGHT  Bill  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Isle  of  Man  Legislature — 
the  Court  of  I'ynwald — which  consists  of 
two  branches,  the  Council  and  House  of  Keys. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  make  the  provisions 
of  certain  Imperial  Copyright  Acts,  which  operate 
only  in  the  Unit^i  Kingdom,  extend  to  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

As  regards  playright  in  dramatic  and  musical 
compositions  and  copyright  in  books,  the  Imperial 
Acts  give  protection  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions;  but  the 
Imperial  Acts  relating  to  engravings,  prints  (in- 
cluding lithographs),  sculpture,  paintings,  etc., 
conferring  copyright— commonly  called  "artistic 
copyright " — within  the  United  Kingdom,  do  not 
extend  to  the  British  Dominions  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Bill  is  intended,  therefore,  to  extend  to  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  same  copyright  protection  as  is 
provided  in  these  Acts ;  and  it  incorporates  verbatim 
the  provisions  of  the  following  statutes  : — ^The 
Engraving  Copyright  Act,  1734  ;  The  Engraving 
Copyright  Act,  1766  ;  The  Prints  Copyright  Act, 


1777  ;  The  Sculpture,  Models,  and  Casts  Act^ 
1814  ;  The  Fine  Arts  Act,  1862. 

It  also  embodies  the  explanation,  taken  from 
an  Act  of  1852,  that  "prints"  include  lithographs 
in  respect  of  these  provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  Bill  the  insertion  of  three 
months  in  sect.  4  appears  to  be  open  to  question. 
The  section  relates  to  the  limitation  of  actions  and 
purports  to  be  taken  from  the  Act  of  1734,  where 
the  period  is  three  months.  Under  the  amending 
Act  of  1766,  the  period  is  extended  to  six  months. 
The  words  are,  **  If  any  action  or  suit  should  be 
commenced  ...  for  doing  or  causing  to  be  done, 
anything  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  the  same  shall 
be  brought  within  the  S})ace  of  six  calendar  months 
after  the  fact  committed." 

Another  part  of  the  Bill  deals  with  copyright 
protection  in  musical  compositions,  and  incorpo- 
rates the  provisions  of  the  following  Imperial 
statutes  : — The  Copyright  Musical  Compositions 
Act,  1882;  The  Copyright  Musical  Compositions 
Act,  1888;  The  Musical  (Summary  Proceedings) 
Copyright  Act,  1902 ;  The  Musical  Copyright  Act, 
1906. 

Copyright  protection  in  musical  compositions 
is  given  under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  which 
takes  effect  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  throughout  the 
British  Dominions ;  but  the  more  recent  Acts 
affecting  this  copyright  mav  or  may  not  be  opera- 
tive within  the  Island.  Like  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  not  bound  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  unless  the  Act  expressly,  or  by  neces- 
sary implication,  extends  to  it. 

In  the  Musical  (Summary  Proceedings)  Copy- 
right Act,  1902,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  its 
provisions  only  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
there  is  suflScient  reason,  therefore,  to  include 
those  provisions  in  the  Bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  clear  that 
the  other  Musical  Copyright  Acts  do  not  by  impli- 
cation extend  to  the  Island.  These  Acts  relate 
to  the  notice  of  reservation  of  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation on  musical  compositions,  to  costs  and 
damages  for  infringement,  and  to  remedies  for 
piracy  of  musical  works.  They  contain  references 
to  the  principal  Imperial  Acts  and  purport  to  be 
amending  Acts.  And,  inasmuch  as  tnese  Imperial 
Acts  give  copyright  protection  to  musical  com- 
positions throughout  the  British  Dominions,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  amending 
Acts  are  not  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  limitation  such 
as  is  contained  in  the  Act  of  1902  referred  to 
above. 

An  unfortunate  alteration  in  section  23  of  the 
Bill  has  been  agreed  to  in  Committee.  The 
Imperial  Act  requiring  the  notice  of  reservation 
of  performing  rights  to  be  printed  upon  musical 
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compositions  was  confined  to  those  first  published 
after  1882,  because  that  was  the  year  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  The  Isle  of  Man  Bill,  as 
amended  in  Committee,  requires  the  notice  to  be 
printed  on  all  musical  compositions  "first  pub- 
lished since  1882,"  instead  of  "first  published 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  Deemster  Callow, 
who  proposed  the  amendment,  seemed  to  think 
that  this  part  of  the  Bill  conferred  a  "  benefit " 
instead  of  a  restriction,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
Attorney-General  were  not  duly  appreciated.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  appears  to  be  that  the  com- 
posers of  musical  compositions  published  without 
the  notice  during  the  period  between  1883  and 
1907— when  the  notice  was  not  recjuired  by  law 
in  the  Isle  of  Man — will  lose  their  performing 
rights  altogether  in  the  Island,  because  the 
notice  has  not  been  printed  upon  every  published 
copy. 

Haeold  Hardy. 


•  »  ■ 


DECISION  AS  TO  THE  RIGHT  TO  USE 
THE  NAME  OF  WEBSTER 

[Eeprinted  from  the  U.S.  PuhlUhen'  Weekly."] 

WE  give  below  the  opinion  of  Judge  Colt,  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  rendered  on 
January  9th,  1907,  in  the  suits  brought  by  George 
W.  Ogilvie  against  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  and 
by  the  6*  &  C.  Merriam  Company  against  George. 
W.  Ogilvie,  as  to  the  right  to  use  the  name  of 
Webster  in  the  title  of  dictionaries  of  the  English 
language : — 

This  bill  and  cross-bill  present  two  general 
questions :  Has  the  defendant,  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the 
name  Webster  in  the  title  of  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language?  And,  second,  has  the  com- 
plainant, George  W.  Ogilvie,  unmistakably  informed 
the  public  that  his  dictionary  is  a  Webster's 
dictionary  published  by  George  W.  Ogilvie,  and 
not  a  Webster's  dictionary  published  by  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company  ? 

The  dictionary  published  by  Ogilvie  is  entitled 
Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary,  and  he  seeks  by  his 
bill  to  enjoin  the  Merriam  Company  from  sending 
ont  threatening  letters  and  circulars  to  the  trade 
to  the  effect  that  the  Merriam  CoinpEkny  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  of  Webster  upon 
dictionaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Memam 
Company,  by  its  cross-bill,  seeks  to  enjoin  Ogilvie 
from  the  nse  of  the  name  Webster  upon  his 
dictionary,  and  from  sending  out  misleading  cir- 


culars and  advertisements  respecting  his  dictionary 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Merriam  Company  that  this 
use  of  the  name  Webster  and  these  circulars  and 
advertisements  are  an  infringement  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  which  is  the  latest  edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  published  by  the  Merriam 
Company. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Ogilvie  dictionary 
is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  based  upon  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  which  was  published  and  copyrighted 
by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  in  1847,  and  upon  which  the 
copyright  expired  in  1889.  The  evidence  also 
shows  that  the  Merriam  Company,  and  its  pre- 
decessors in  title,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  and  Company 
and  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  have  been  the  publishers  of 
Webster's  dictionaries  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
having  acquired  all  the  rights  in  Webster's  diction- 
ary from  the  heirs  of  Noah  Webster  previous  to 
1847,  and  that  since  that  time  they  have  published 
numerous  editions  of  this  work. 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  on 
the  back  or  cover  of  every  copy  of  each  edition  of 
this  book  published  by  Noah  Webster  and  by  the 
Merriams,  beginning  with  the  year  1806,  have 
appeared  the  words  "  Webster's  Dictionary,"  and 
that  this  is  the  generic  name  by  which  this  book 
has  always  been  known  and  described. 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  from 
1847  to  1889  the  Merriams  were  the  sole  pub- 
lishers of  Webster's  dictionaries,  and  that  in  1889 
the  name  Webster,  as  applied  to  dictionaries,  had 
acquired  a  secondary  meaning,  and  indicated  to  the 
public  the  dictionaries  published  and  sold  by  the 
Merriam  Company.  It  further  appears  that,  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Merriam  copyright  in 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  1889,  various 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  been  published 
and  sold  by  other  publishers  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumstance,  it  is  shown  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  the  name  Webster  still 
indicates  to  the  public  the  dictionaries  published 
and  sold  by  the  Merriam  Company. 

We  have  then  to  inquire  what  are  the  rights  of 
Ogilvie  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  name 
Tf^bster  upon  dictionaries  after  the  expiration  of 
the  Merriam  Company  copyright  in  1889,  it 
appearing  that  the  name  Webster  has  a  twofold 
signification,  in  that  it  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
dictionary,  and  also  indicates  to  the  public  the 
dictionanes  published  and  sold  by  the  Merriam 
Company. 

A  copyright,  the  same  as  a  patent,  is  a  monopoly 
created  by  stetute.  This  monopoly  is  granted  upon 
the  implied  condition  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
copyright  the  book,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is 
designated,  are  dedicated  to  the  public ;  in  other 
words,  at  the  expiration  of  the  copyright,  both  the 
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book  and  its  generic  name  become  public  property. 
To  say  tliat  the  public  have  the  right  to  publish 
the  book,  and  not  the  incidental  right  to  use  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known,  is  in  effect  to  destroy 
the  public  right,  and  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly. 
For  instance,  to  hold  that  the  Merriara  Company, 
after  the  expiration  of  its  copyright  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  still  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  the  name  Webster  on  some  theory  of 
trade-mark  or  trade-name,  or  unfair  competition, 
would  be  to  nullify  the  public  dedication,  and  per- 
petuate the  monopoly  secured  by  the  copyright. 
It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  result,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  copyright  any  person  has  the 
right  to  publish  the  copyrighted  book,  and  to  call 
it  by  its  generic  name. 

But  it  may  so  happen,  as  in  the  case  at  bar, 
that,  at  the  expimtion  of  the  copyright,  the  name 
by  which  the  book  is  known  has  also  acquired  a 
secondary  meaning,  and  has  come  to  indicate  to 
the  public  the  book  published  and  sold  by  the 
publisher  who  took  out  the  copyright.  In  such  a 
case,  another  person  must  so  use  the  name  as  to 
protect  individual  property  rights,  and  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  public.  While  no  restrictions  can  be 
imposed  upon  the  right  to  use  the  name,  such 
person  must,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  such  use, 
protect  the  goodwill  and  business  of  the  original 
publisher  and  guard  the  public  against  deception. 
The  duty,  therefore,  is  Imposed  upon  such  person 
of  accompanying  his  publication  with  such  indica- 
tions as  to  the  source  of  publication  as  will  unmis- 
takably inform  the  public  that  the  book  is  published 
by  himself,  and  not  by  the  original  publisher. 
After  having  taken  these  precautions,  if  any  injury 
results  to  the  business  of  the  original  publisher,  it 
is  damnum  absque  injuria.  Such  injury  is  analogous 
to  the  incidental  injury  to  the  business  of  another 
which  may  result  from  the  absolute  right  of 
everyone  to  use  his  own  name  in  his  own 
business. 

It  follows,  in  the  case  at  bar,  that  Ogilvie,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  Merriam  copyright,  has  the 
right  to  publish  the  copyrighted  book,  or  a  revised 
e(£tion  thereof,  and  to  call  it  Webster's  Dictionary, 
or  Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary,  provided  that  he 
clearly  indicates  to  the  public  that  it  is  a  Webster's 
dictionary  published  by  him,  and  not  a  Webster's 
dictionary  published  by  the  Merriam  Company. 

In  1890,  or  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  copy- 
right in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  the 
Merriams  brought  several  suits  in  which  they 
set  up  their  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  name 
Webster  in  the  title  of  dictionaries.  In  these  cases 
the  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  Merriam  Com- 
pany upon  this  point,  the  Courts  holding  that  to 
give  the  Merriam  Company  this  exclusive  right 
would  be  to  perpetuate  the  copyright  monopoly. 


In  Merriam  v.  Holloway  Publishing  Compamjy. 
43  Fed.  Rep.  450,  decided  September  26th,  1890^ 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said : — 

"I  want  to  say,  however,  with  reference  to  the  maia 
issue  in  the  case,  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  proceeding 
is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  a  party  who- 
has  had  the  copyright  of  a  book  until  it  has  expired,  may 
continue  that  monopoly  indefinitely,  under  the  pretence  that 
it  is  protectetl  by  a  trade-mark,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  doctrine,  nor  do  my  associates. 
When  a  man  takes  out  a  copyright,  for  any  of  his  writings 
or  works,  he  impliedly  agrees  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  copyright,  such  writings  or  works  shaU  go  to  the  public- 
and  become  public  property.  .  .  .  The  grant  of  a  monopoly 
implies  that,  after  the  monopoly  has  expired,  the  public 
shall  be  entitled  ever  afterwards  to  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  book.  .  .  . 

"  I  wiU  say  this,  however,  that  the  contention  that  com- 
plainants have  any  special  property  in  Webster's  Diction- 
ary is  all  nonsense,  since  the  copyright  has  expired* 
What  do  they  mean  by  the  expression  '  their  book,*  when 
they  speak  of  Webster's  Dictionary  ?  It  may  be  their  book 
if  they  have  bought  it,  as  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary  is 
my  book  if  I  have  bought  it.  But  in  no  other  sense  thau 
that  last  indicated  can  the  complainants  say  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  that  it  is  their  book." 

In  MerriamY.  Famous  Shoe  and  Clothing  Gompant/, 
47  Fed.  Rep.  411,  decided  September  lObh,  1891^ 
Judge  Thayer  said  . — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  defendant  is  entitled  to  use  the- 
words '  Webster's  Dictionary '  to  describe  the  work  that  it 
is  engaged  in  publishing  and  selling.  Those  words  were 
used  to  describe  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  edition  of 
1847,  and,  as  the  copyright  of  that  edition  has  expired,  it 
has  now  become  public  property.  Any  one  may  reprint 
that  edition  of  the  work  and  entitle  the  reprint  *  Webster* s 
Dictionary.'  The  latter  words,  which  appeared  on  the- 
title-page  and  on  the  outer  cover  of  books  of  the  edition  of 
1847,  have  become  public  property  ,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  work.  Defendant's  right  to  caU  the  *  Famous 
Reprint  Edition '  •  Webster's  Dictionary '  is  as  clear  as  the 
right  of  complainants  to  give  that  title  to  books  of  the- 
edition  of  1864." 

In  Mer/Ham  v.  Texas  Sif tings  Publishing  Com-^ 
pang,  49  Fed.  Rep.  944,  decided  March  15th,  1892, 
Judge  Shipman  said  : — 

"  The  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to  an  exclusive  use  of 
the  name  '  Webster's  Dictionary '  upon  copies  of  editions 
the  copyrights  of  which  have  expired,  for  tlie  name  is  not  a 
trade-mark.  Mere  copies  of  the  edition  of  1847  and  186^ 
can  be  reproduced  by  a  publisher,  over  his  own  name,  pro- 
vided he  makes  no  misrepresentations  to  induce  the  public 
to  believe  that  it  is  another  book,  the  right  to  publish, 
which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  plaintiff." 

Merriam  v.  Holloway  Publishing  Company  and 
Merriam  v.  FamomShoe  and  CloUiijig  Company  were 
cited  with  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company  v.  June  Manufacturirig 
Company,  163,  U.S.  109. 

Singer  Manufacturing  Compa^iy  v.  Jmu  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  a  patent  case,  and  related 
to  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  use  of  the  name 
Singer  upon  sewing  machines  after  the  expiration. 
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of  tbe  patent,  which  was  claimed  on  the  groand 
Ihafc  the  name  Singer  indicated  to  the  public  the 
machines  manufactured  by  the  Singer  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  In  the  opinion  of  tlie  court  in  that 
case,  Mr.  Justice  White  said : — 

*-^  It  is  self -eyident  that  on  the  expiration  of  a  patent  the 
monopoly  created  by  it  ceases  to  exist,  and  the  right  to 
make  the  thing  formerly  covered  by  the  patent  becomes 
public  property.  It  is  upon  this  condition  that  the  patent 
15  granted.  ...  It  equally  follows  from  the  cessation  of 
the  monopoly  and  the  falling  of  the  patented  device  into 
the  domain  of  things  public,  that  along  with  the  public 
ownership  of  the  device  there  must  also  necessarily  pass  to 
the  public  the  generic  designation  of  the  thing  which  has 
arisen  during  the  monopoly.  ...  To  say  otherwise  would 
be  to  hold  that  although  the  public  had  acquired  thedevfce 
covered  by  the  patent,  yet  the  owner  of  the  patent  or  the 
manufacturer  of  the  patented  thing  had  retained  the 
designated  name  which  was  essentially  necessary  to  vest 
the  public  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  which  had 
become  theirs  by  the  disappearance  of  the  monopoly. 
In  other  words,  that  the  patentee  or  manufacturer 
could  take  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  patent 
upon  the  condition  that  at  its  termination  the  monopoly 
should  cease,  and  yet  when  the  end  was  reached  disregard 
the  public  dictation  and  practically  perpetuate  indefinitely 
an  exclusive  right.  The  public  having  the  right  on  the 
expiration  of  the  patent  to  make  the  patented  article  and 
to  use  its  generic  name,  to  restrict  this  use,  either  by  pre- 
venting its  being  placed  upon  the  articles  when  manufac- 
tured, or  by  using  it  in  advertisements  or  circulars,  would 
be  to  admit  the  right  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  it.  It 
foUows,  then,  that  the  right  to  use  tbe  name  in  every  form 
passes  to  the  public  with  the  dedication  resulting  from  the 
expiration  of  the  patent.  .  .  .  But  it  does  not  follow,  as 
a  consequence  of  a  dedication,  that  the  general  power, 
vested  in  the  public,  to  make  the  machine  and  use  the 
name  imports  that  there  is  no  duty  imposed,  on  the  one 
using  it,  to  adopt  such  precautions  as  will  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  others  and  prevent  injury  to  the  public  interest, 
if  by  doing  so  no  substantial  restriction  is  imposed  on  the 
right  of  freedom  of  use.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
name  dedicated  to  the  public,  either  as  a  consequence  of 
the  monopoly  or  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  party,  has  a 
twofold  significance,  one  generic  and  the  other  pointing 
to  the  origin  of  manufacture,  and  the  name  is  availed  of  by 
another  without  clearly  indicating  that  the  machine,  upon 
which  the  name  is  marked,  is  made  by  him,  than  the  right 
to  use  the  name  because  of  its  generic  signification  would 
imply  a  power  to  destroy  any  goodwill  which  belonged  to 
the  original  maker.  It  would  import,  not  only  this,  but 
also  the  unrestricted  right  to  deceive  and  defraud  the 
public  by  so  using  the  name  as  to  delude  them  into  believing 
that  the  machine  made  by  one  person  was  made  by  another. 
...  On  the  other  hand,  to  compel  the  one  who  uses  the 
name  after  the  expiration  of  tbe  patent,  to  indicate  that 
the  articles  are  made  by  himself,  in  no  way  impairs  the 
right  of  use,  but  simply  regulates  and  prevents  wrong 
to  individuals  and  injury  to  tbe  public.  This  fact  is 
fully  recognised  by  the  well  settled  doctrine  which  holds 
that  ^  every  one  has  the  absolute  right  to  use  his  own 
name  honestly  in  his  own  business,  even  though  he  may 
thereby  incidentally  interfere  with  and  injure  the  busi- 
ness of  another  having  the  same  name.  In  such  case 
the  inconvenience  or  loss  to  which  those  having  a  common 
right  are  subjected  is  damnum  absque  iwnria.  .  .  .* 

"  The  result,  then,  of  the  American,  the  English,  and  the 
French  doctrine,  universally  upheld  is  this,  that  where, 
during  the  life  of  a  monopoly  created  by  a  patent,  a  name, 
whether  it  be  arbitrary  or  be  that  of  the  inventor,  has 


become,  by  his  consent,  either  express  or  tacit,  the  identify- 
ing and  generic  name  of  the  thing  patented,  this  name 
passes  to  the  public  with  the  cessation  of  the  monopoly 
which  the  patent  created.  Where  another  avails  himself 
of  this  public  dedication  to  make  the  machine  and  use  the 
generic  designation,  he  can  do  so  in  all  forms,  with  the 
fullest  liberty,  by  affixing  such  name  to  the  machines,  by 
referring  to  it  in  advertisements  and  by  other  means,  sul>- 
ject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  the  name  must  be  so 
used  as  not  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  or  to  deceive 
the  public,  and,  therefore,  that  the  name  must  be  accom- 
panied with  such  indications  that  the  thing  manufactured 
is  the  work  of  the  one  making  it,  as  wiU  unmistakably 
inform  the  public  of  that  fact" 

The  Merriam  Company  contend  that  these  cases 
are  not  applicable  to  the  case  at  bar,  becanse  it  is 
Fhown  by  the  evidence  that  Webster's  Dictionary 
now  indicates  to  the  pnbiic  the  latest  edition  of 
this  book  published  by  that  company.  This  position 
is  untenable.  The  fundamental  ground  on  which 
these  decisions  rest  is  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
statutory  term  in  a  copyright  or  a  patent  the  thing 
copyrighted  or  patented,  together  with  its  generic 
name,  becomes  public  property.  It  follows  that, 
since  1889,  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the  copy- 
right in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  Ogilvie 
had  the  same  right  as  the  Merriam  Company  to 
publish  and  sell  that  edition  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, or  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  that  book, 
and  to  use  the  name  Webster  in  the  title.  And 
this  public  right  cannot  be  taken  away  or  abridged 
on  any  theory  of  trade-mark  or  unfair  competition 
such  as  is  now  advanced  by  the  Merriam  Company. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  monopoly  secured  by  the  copyright.  When 
the  word  Webster  as  applied  to  dictionaries  haa 
once  become  dedicated  to  the  public,  it  is  not  ai^ain 
subject  to  exclusive  appropriation  as  a  trade-mark 
or  trade-name,  nor  can  the  public  be  deprived  of  its 
nse  on  the  ground  of  unfair  competition. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  whether  Ogilvie  haa 
clearly  shown  that  his  dictionary  is  published  by 
himself  and  not  by  the  Merriam  Company.  Upon 
the  back  or  cover  of  the  Ogilvie  book  is  printed 
**  George  W.  Ogilvie,"  and  npon  the  title-page  is 
printed  "George  W.  Ogilvie,  Publisher."  The 
form  of  the  book  is  the  usual  form  which  charac- 
terises unabridged  dictionaries.  With  respect  to 
the  book  itself  I  think  Ogilvie  has  done  all  which 
the  law  requires  to  distinguish  his  book  from  the 
dictionaries  published  by  the  Merriams,  including 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.  As  was  said 
by  Judg^e  Shipman  in  Merriam  v.  Texas  Si/lings 
Publishing  Company :  "  The  mere  form  or  size  of 
the  volume  in  which  Webster's  Dictionary  has 
ordinarily  appeared  does  not  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  connect  the  plaintiflF  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  dictionary,  and  there  is  no  characteristic  of 
a  trade-mark  in  such  ordinary  form  or  size  "  (49 
Fed.  Rep.  944). 
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With  respect  to  the  Ogilvie  circulars  and  adver- 
tisements, the  case  is  quite  different.  It  is  evident 
that  these  circulars  and  advertisements  are  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.  They  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Ogilvie  book  is  a  new  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  and 
tliat  it  is  the  successor  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary ;  and,  further,  Ogilvie  has  taken  por- 
tions of  the  printed  matter  in  the  circulars  and 
advertisements  of  the  International  Dictionary,  and 
inserted  them  in  his  circulars  and  advertisements. 
All  this  goes  to  show  the  intention  of  Ogilvie  to 
trespass  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Merriam  Com- 
pany, and  to  deceive  purchasers  into  purchasing 
his  dictionary  for  one  of  the  series  of  Webster's 
dictionaries  published  by  the  Merriam  Company. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ogilvie  should  be  enjoined 
from  sending  out  these  circulars  and  advertisements 
in  their  present  form.  These  circulars  and  adver- 
tisements should  be  so  reformed  as  not  in  any 
manner  to  convey  the  impression  that  Ogilvie  is 
the  successor  of  the  Merriam  Company,  or  that 
his  book  is  a  new  edition  of  any  of  the  series 
ofWebster's  dictionaries  published  by  the  Merriam 
Company. 

The  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  that  the 
Merriam  Company  should  be  enjoined  from  sending 
out  circulars  to  the  effect  that  they  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  use  of  the  name  Webster  in  the 
title  of  dictionaries,  and  that  Ogilvie  should  be 
enjoined  from  sending  out  his  circulars  and  adver- 
tisements in  their  present  form :  and  a  decree  may 
be  drawn  accordingly. 


COPYRIGHT  CONTRACT  AND  CONSPIRACY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


[Keprinted  from  the  U.  S.  Publishers*  Weekly.] 

COPYRIGHT  protection  secures  to  the  copy- 
right proprietor,  whether  the  original  author 
or  the  publisher  as  his  assigns,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  "  vend  "  his  copyrighted  book — a  com- 
prehensive term  of  which  any  proposed  change 
m  the  pending  copyright  measure  would  be  merely 
declaratory.  How  that  right  shall  be  protected 
and  enforced  is  a  question  of  the  law  of  contract. 
If  a  purchaser  buys  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  patented 
article,  or  a  book,  without  due  legal  notice  of 
restriction  of  sale  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  and 
unrestricted  use  of  his  purchase  —  except,  of 
course,  that  he  may  not  copy  or  reproduce  the 
patented  article  or  the  book.  In  the  case  of  land 
the  restriction  can  be  enforced  and  perpetuated 
without  difficulty,  because  the  title  pa&ees  through 


a  deed,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  i*ecord  and 
in  which  both  private  and  public  notice  of  the 
restriction  may  be  given.  In  the  case  of  a  patented 
article  or  a  book,  while  the  patent  or  copyright 
notice  is  measurably  a  warning  that  restrictions 
are  possible,  to  an  extent  not  practicable  in  the 
case  of  other  and  ordinary  chattels,  it  is  not  legally 
quite  clear  or  practically  quite  easy  to  give  proper 
notice  to  successive  buyers  of  any  restrictions  which 
it  is  desired  to  enforce  and  perpetuate. 

In  the  endeavour  to  protect  the  retail  prices  of 
books,  three  methods  have  been  recently  employed. 
The  first  was  that  utilised  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Pompany  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  **  The  Cast- 
away," where  a  notice  was  printed  on  the  book, 
based  on  the  copyright,  setting  forth  the  restrictions 
of  sale.  The  second  was  that  adopted  by  the 
Scribners  in  giving  general  notice  of  restriction  on 
their  catalogues  and  bill-heads  rather  than  on 
copies  of  the  book.  The  third  was  the  agency 
system  used  by  the  "Authors  and  Newspapers 
Association,"  in  whose  series  of  50-cent.  fiction 
John  Wanamaker,  for  example,  was  made  sole 
selling-agent  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  a 
provision  in  the  agency  contract  that  tne  50-cent 
retail  price  should  be  maintained  for  one  year, 
notice  of  which  was  printed  in  each  book. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Courts,  though  not  yet  finally  settled  by  the 
ultimate  authority.  In  the  first  case,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  pointed  out  speci- 
fically that  any  such  restriction  must  be  based  on 
contractual  rather  than  copyright  law.  In  the 
second  case,  the  same  Court  held  that  the  notice  of 
restriction  was  not  sufficient  to  bind  successive 

Surchasers  under  the  law  of  contract,  and  expressed 
oubt  whether  the  principles  upheld  by  the  Courts 
in  respect  to  patented  and  proprietary  articles 
would  apply  to  copyright  articles— a  doubt  which 
we  are  disposed  to  think  is  likely  to  be  resolved  by 
the  final  tribunal,  in  accordance  with  decisions  in 
other  countries,  that  the  same  principles  apply  to 
all.  In  the  third  case,  the  Providence  decision 
held  that  an  underseller  who  had  obtained  copies 
of  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  prices  tad 
sufficient  notice  of  the  restriction  to  be  held 
responsible,  and  an  injunction  was  granted, 
though  the  Court  expressed  doubt  as  to  how  far 
further  purchasers  could  be  held  to  knowledge  of 
the  restriction.  It  is  evident,  from  these  cases, 
that  the  Courts  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  uphold 
a  restricted  sale,  not  as  a  question  of  copyright, 
but  under  contractual  relations,  provided  sufficient 
notice  is  given  ;  but  just  what  constitutes  the  right 
kind  of  notice,  and  how  far  this  notice  can  be 
carried  to  successive  purchasers,  is  by  no  means 
settled. 
The  right  of  each  publisher  or  dealer  to  control 
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the  sale  of  his  own  books,  to  the  fall  extent  per- 
mitted under  the  law  of  contracts^  has  not  be^n 
challenged  by  the  Courts ;  but  we  come  now  to  a 
third  question,  i.«.,  at  what  point  this  restriction 
becomes  a  conspiracy  or  a  restraint  on  trade,  bring- 
ing it  under  the  ban  either  of  the  common  law  or 
of  the  anti-trust  legislation.  The  Philadelphia 
decision  in  the  druggist  cases  may  not  be  finally 
upheld,  and  may  not  be  adjudged  applicable  to  the 
conditions  of  the  book  trade.  The  decision  is  to 
the  effect  that  what  may  be  lawftd  for  an  individual 
proprietor  is  not  lawful  when  one  proprietor  en- 
deayonrs,  under  mutual  agreement,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  another  proprietor ;  this  is  likely  to 
constitute  conspiracy  under  the  common  law  or 
be  a  restraint  of  trade,  under  ban  of  the  anti-trust 
law.  

It  is  because  of  the  doubts  aroused  by  this 
decision  that  the  American  Pablishers'  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  week  decided  to  rescind 
its  preyious  action  and  place  the  plan  of  reform  in 
the  shape  of  recommenaation,  leaving  its  execution 
to  the  houoar  and  fairness  of  each  member.  Thus 
the  danger  is  obviated  of  arraignment  as  a  conspiracy 
or  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

These  recommendations  have  the  individual 
support  of  the  foremost  houses  of  the  trade,  each 
for  itself;  and  the  result  will  be  simply  that  if  any 
dealer  undersells  he  is  likely  to  be  cut  off  from 
trade  discounts  by  the  house  on  whose  publications 
he  cuts  prices.  The  Macy  house,  for  instance,  would 
be  able  to  obtain  books,  but  only  at  retail  prices — 
so  that  it  would  have  little  fighting  ground  and 
would  simply  have  to  face  the  loss  on  selling  at  cut 
prices  books  for  which  it  must  pay  full  rates.  The 
American  Publishers'  Association  has  practically 
adopted  closely  the  scheme  of  the  Englisn  Associa- 
tion, which  has  worked,  on  the  whole,  effecti?ely 
and  with  less  friction  than  the  American  plan. 
The  prosperity  of  the  past  year  has  been  dependent 
in  no  small  measure  on  the  practical  application  of 
reform  principles,  and  we  believe  that  there  Is  no 
practical  danger  that  the  reform  will  not  continue 
under  the  new  method.  Every  fair-minded  book- 
seller who  appreciates  fair  dealing  and  has  a  back- 
bone of  his  own  should  continue  to  uphold  the  net 
price  system. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

«  ♦  • — 

HBHE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

L  Selling  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  Profit-Sharing  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.    Therefore  Iteep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  imp<»rtant  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  publislied  in  llie  Author, 

lY.  A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  pointa  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  cnreful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
«bove  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


•   ♦   • 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

"Ik  T  EVBU  sign  an  agre<;iiiciu  w  iinout submitting  it  to  the 
J^  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  pluy  ^  ith  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plaj  t 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

{a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(>')  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  «•'» 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  =» 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grost  receipta 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Shonid 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(^.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  metliod  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (6.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
(>aid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.     This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  fiirther  informatioA 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

1    »   i 

LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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^should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
«n  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


4.  "T71  VKRr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
fij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  Tlie 
fiecret«ry  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  it  there  is  any 
-special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  tliey 
•deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
•«nce  of  onlinary  solicitors.    Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

S.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
'Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
•obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 


4.  Before   signing    any  agreement  whatever, 

the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 


send 


6.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
«re  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  yon  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
'the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.    The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 

-oonfidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
'Who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
-advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  rouliness  for  a  p<^ible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fnller  particulars  of  the  Society's  work 
Hsan  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
4lgent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
most  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeaYour  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
4io  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  is.  per 
^tnnnm,  or  £10  lOs.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  wf  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6<i.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBBRS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  woriu,  and  when  it  is  possible,  umlei 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THB  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5#.  6d.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ''The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  iuYited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selectied  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


SIR  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  K.C.B. 


The  Editor  of  The  Author  would  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  those  members  who  do  not  file  the 
magazine  would  kindly  return  the  January  issue 
to  the  office  of  the  society,  as,  owing  to  the  large 
demand  for  this  number,  it  is  now  almost  out  of 
print. 


In  another  column  we  publish  a  very  interesting 
decision  given  in  the  case  of  Ogilvie  v.  0,  C. 
Merriam  Co,  The  case  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
touching  the  use  of  the  name  Webster  in  the 
sale  of  "Webster's  Dictionary,"  the  original  of 
which  went  out  of  copyright  in  1889.  Messrs. 
Merriam  Co.  had  been  the  publishers  of  the 
dictionary  all  through  the  copyright  period,  and 
since  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  had  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  dictionary  with 
revisions  and  alterations.  Messrs.  Ogilvie  pub- 
lished the  dictionary  with  revisions  and  altera- 
tions of  their  own,  but  based  upon  the  original 
** Webster's  Dictionary"  which  was  out  of  copy- 
right. The  Judge,  in  the  course  of  his  remarl^ 
stated  that "  copyright  is  a  monopoly  created  by 
statute,  and  is  granted  upon  the  implied  condition 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  copyright  the  book 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  public "  ;  and  later,  **  both  the  book 
and  its  generic  name  become  public  property/* 
He  went  on,  and  pointed  out,  that  in  the  case 
of  certain  books  well  known  by  certain  names, 
even  after  the  copyright  had  expired,  the  public 
had  to  be  protected  against  the  purchase  of  other 
books  with  similar  names. 

We  wish,  especially,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Judge's  statement  that  the  title  of  the  book  is 
copyright.  It  may  be  so  under  United  States  law, 
as  in  that  country  it  is  necessary  to  register  the 
title  in  special  circumstances,  and  with  special 
formalities,  but  in  the  English  Courts  it  has  been 
laid  down  again  and  again  that  in  ordinary  cases 
the  title  of  a  book  is  not  a  subject  of  copyright. 
Speaking  generally,  all  an  author  can  obtain  is  a 
certain  property  by  user  in  the  title  of  his  book. 
In  one  decision,  however,  the  Judge  stated  it 
might  be  conceivable  that  where  the  title  was 
especially  framed  it  might  become  copyright.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  should  be  stated,  that  in 
England  there  is  no  copyright  in  a  title,  though 
property  can  be  acquired  by  user.  If  the  decision 
in  the  American  Court  is  upheld,  it  will  lay  down 
the  law  that  in  America  there  is  copyright  in  the 
title,  and  that  there  may  he  additional  property 
acquired  by  user  lasting  after  the  copyright  has 
expired. 


BY  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Foster  our 
Society  has  lost  another  of  its  original 
members,  and  one  who  from  the  date  of 
our  foundation  in  1884  was  a  member  of  the 
Council.  One  side  of  our  work,  that  connected 
with  the  Pension  Fund,  particularly  awoke  his 
interest,  and  he  served  upon  the  Committee  which 
manages  this  Fund  until  pressure  of  Parliamentary 
work  compelled  him  to  retire. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  in 
1836,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Foster,  F.R.C.S.,  of  that  town.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College  School,  and  at  University 
College,  London,  at  which  institution  he,  after 
graduating  at  London  University,  became  (1867) 
at  first  "  Teacher,"  and  afterwards  (1869)  Professor 
of  Practical  Physiology. 

One  year  later  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took 
a  momentous  step.  The  governing  body  recognised 
that  more  should  be  done  for  the  study  of 
Physiology,  which  at  that  time  divided  with 
Anatomy  the  attention  of  Professor  (later  Sir) 
George  Humphry.  The  College  took  the  advice 
of  Professor  Huxley,  and  Foster  was  appointed 
PraBlector  in  Physiology  at  Trinity  College.  For 
thirteen  years,  until  the  new  statutes  made  it 

fossible  (in  1883)  to  found  a  Professorship  of 
*hysiology,  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  in  the 
University  but  not  of  it."  Still,  during  these 
years  of  unofficial  connection  with  the  University^ 
he  exercised  a  powerful  and  an  abiding  influence 
on  the  spirit  of  theplace.  Through  his  friends — 
Coutts  Trotter,  J.  W.  Clark,  Henry  Sidgwick,  and 
later,  F.  Balfour,  W.  Gaskell,  A.  S.  Lea,  J.  N. 
Langley,  F.  Darwin,  A.  Sedgwick,  S.  H.  Vines 
and  many  others — ^his  voice  was  heard  in  the 
Senate  when  he  himself  was  debarred  from  appear- 
ing. During  the  years  1864  to  1876  Foster 
contributed  several  original  papers  to  various 
journals  on  physiologic^  subjects,  but,  promising 
though  these  contributions  to  science  were,  he  was 
not  so  much  a  researcher  as  the  stimulus  to 
research  in  others.  He  had  a  genius  for  collecting 
around  him  young  men,  for  awaking  their 
enthusiasm  and  for  directing  their  energies  along 
fruitful  paths  of  investigation. 

Foster  was  firstly  a  great  teacher,  and  secondly 
a  great  organiser.  Cambridge  owed  his  presence 
to  Huxley,  and  like  Huxley,  Foster  believed  in 
practical  work.  To  him  lectures  without  practical 
work  were  dead,  hence  in  Cambridge  sprang  up 
a  series  of  "demonstrations"  succeeding  the 
formal  lecture  in  all  biological  subjects  which 
have  now  spread  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
delivery  of  his  lectures  was  weighty,  measured  ; 
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they  were  spoken  in  most  admirable  English, 
occasionally  enlivened  by  a  bit  of  dry  humour,  the 
only  outward  and  visible  sign  of  which  was  an 
uplook  at  liis  class.  His  "  Text-book  of  Physiology  " 
Teas  a  classic.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1876, 
and  the  charm  of  its  style  was  only  equalled  by 
the  profoundness  of  its  learning.  It  has  passed 
through  six  editions,  and  owing  to  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge  has  unfortunately  grown  into 
several  Tolumes.  Hence  the  hurried  student  of 
to-day  finds  it  too  long,  and  as  a  result  the 
modern  undergraduate,  fed  on  abstracts  and 
synopses,  loses  much  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
charm  which  the  happier  student  of  but  a 
generation  ago  was  able  to  enjoy.  Certain 
chapters,  such  as  the  first  in  the  earlier  editions 
and  that  on  Death,  will  ever  dwell  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  read  them. 
But  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  English,  only  per- 
haps equalled  amongst  recent  biologists  by  that 
of  Huxley,  is  best  shown  by  his  "Californian 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiologists,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  He 
used  to  be  fond  of  telling  how  on  his  journey 
home  from  California  he  was  greeted  by  a  waiter 
at  one  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotels  with  the 
remark,  "Waal,  Professor  Foster,  Pm  vurry  happy 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  Many  and  many's 
the  weary  hour  I've  spent  over  your  book.'*  *  To 
Foster  as  a  teacher,  and  to  Trinity  College  who 
brought  him  there  to  teach,  Cambridge  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

He  was  also  a  great  administrator.  He  knew  his 
own  mind,  swiftly  formed  his  opinion  of  a  man, 
and  his  mind  once  made  up  he  never  deviated,  and 
on  the  whole  he  was  right  in  his  judgment.  "  He 
was  a  discoverer  of  men,  rather  than  of  facts — of 
biologists,  rather  than  of  facts  and  theories  of 
biology."  t 

Foster  was  elected  into  the  Royal  Society  in 
1872,  and  in  1881  he  succeeded  Huxley  as 
secretary.  For  twenty-two  years  he  held  this 
post,  and  he  managed  to  a  great  extent  to  mould 
the  policy  of  that  bodv.  He  certainly  took  a 
prominent  part  in  establishing  a  close  relation 
between  the  society  and  various  departments  of 
the  Government  Service.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  for  years  he  acted  as  an  unofficial  and 
unrecognised  Minister  for  Scientific  Affairs.  Abroad, 
too,  he  was  a  power ;  he  took  an  active  part  in 
founding  the  "  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,"  and  in  organising  the  interchange  of 
periodic  visits  between  the  various  scientific 
academies  of  the  world.  He  started  the  Physio- 
logical Society  at  home,  and  in  1888  suggested  the 

*  Cambridge  Reciew,  xxviii.,  696,  Feb.  7,  1907,  p.  221. 
t  Und. 


idea  of  the  International  Congress  of  Physiologists. 
And  here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
extremely  popular  with  his  foreign  colleagues  ;  his 
sympathy  and  good  nature  won  all  their  hearts. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  his  career  in 
Parliament,  where  his  crossing  the  floor  of  the 
House  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  election  of  1905. 
He  did  not  speak  often,  but  when  he  did  he 
commanded  respect  and  attention.  Perhaps  his 
services  on  numerous  Royal  Commissions  were  of 
greater  value  than  his  utterances  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  He  was,  however,  in  many  respects 
an  orator.  At  any  deputation,  say  to  the  Treasury, 
he  spoke  impressively  and  convincingly,  and  as 
an  after-dinner  speaker  he  was  full  of  humour  and 
sound  sense. 

In  losing  Sir  Michael  Foster  we  have  lost  a 
leader  in  science,  a  writer  of  high  distinction,  a 
great  teacher  and  a  high-minded  man  of  affairs. 


■  »  • 


THE  DEATH  OF  CARDUCCI. 


GlOSUi:  CARDUCCI  has  not  long  survived 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  The 
great  poet  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
influenza  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of 
February  16th.  He  was  born  at  Pietrasanta  on 
July  27th,  1835.  Coming  of  an  ancient  and  a 
noble  family  which  gave  several  Gonfaloniere  to 
the  Florentine  Republic,  his  immediate  ancestor, 
Michele  Carducci,  was  a  doctor,  a  man  renowned 
for  his  liberal  and  patriotic  sentiments,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  was  made  to  suffer  severely  in  his 
career ;  and  equally  distinguished  by  his  keen 
interest  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  In  brief, 
Carducci*s  father  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
poet  himself.  In  1848,  Dr.  Michele  Carducci 
sought  refuge  from  his  persecutors  in  Florence. 
In  his  eighteenth  year,  Giosu^  entered  the  normal 
school  of  Pisa,  and  before  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-first  year  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
letters  and  philosophy.  In  1857  he  was  offered  a 
professorship  at  Arezzo,  but  the  appointment  was 
vetoed  on  account  of  his  revolutionary  opinions. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dante,  and  of  his  father, 
the  i*esponsibilitv  of  maintaining  his  mother  and 
his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  fell  upon  him.  After 
various  vicissitudes  and  troubles  he  was  appointed 
to  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1860. 

The  press  of  Italy  hails  Carducci  as  **  II  Poeta 
della  Patria,"  and  several  critics  contend  that  Italy 
has  known  no  greater  poet  since  Dante.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  no  more  purposeful  bard 
has  arisen  in  modem  Italy  than  this  magnificently 
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fearless  siager.  It  is  notew^orthj  thafc  certain 
of  his  most  stiiring  yerses  were  written  under  the 
peeadonjm  *'  Enotrio  Bomano,*'  bnt  the  disgnise 
was  not  long  preserved.  A  riper  scholar,  a  traer 
patriot,  a  loftier  soul  never  lived.  His  verse  is 
surely  destined  to  immortality,  for  it  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  Italian  people,  and  has  found  a  place 
in  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world. 

Jas.  Stanley  Little. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


THE  following  remarks,  taken  from  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Bookman,  published  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  Sc  Co.,  are  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prices  obtained  by 
dramatic  authors  and  the  methods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  article,  unfortunately, 
is  unsigned:— 

"The  Evolution  of  the  Play. 

"  If  the  author  is  unknown  to  the  world,  his 
play  may  fall  into  the  right  hands,  thanks  to  his 
friends,  to  his  perseverance,  or  through  sheer  luck, 
before  it  has  been  declined  by  every  manager  who 
can  be  bullied  into  hearing  it.  All  plays  do  not 
suit  all  managers,  though  no  office  would  return  a 
play  that  would  be  guaranteed  a  success,  even 
though  the  firm  goes  in  for  simple  productions, 
plays  for  male  stars,  or  any  style  that  this  *  Sure 
Thing '  is  not. 

'*It  appears  to  be  as  difficult  to  judge  a  play 
from  the  manuscript  as  it  is  to  pick  a  winning 
horse  on  *form.'  Within  the  last  few  years 
practically  all  of  our  great  successes  went  the 
rounds  of  the  offices  l^fore  a  manager  saw  the 
value  in  them  ;  and  the  first  years  of  a  young 
playwright  are  as  hard  as  that  of  a  young  actor, 
for  he  enters  an  office  with  his  script  clasped  to  his 
breast  and  insists  u|)on  reading,  not  leaving  it.  He 
fears  that  the  play  will  be  sent  back  unread,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  read  through  he  may  be  certain 
if  the  first  few  pages  have  not  the  qualities  of 
sustained  interest  and  crisp  dialogue.  Many 
theatrical  firms  employ  readers — good  judges  of 
plays,  if  there  be  such  a  thing — who  pick  out  the 
most  promising  of  the  manuscripts  and  hand  them 
over  to  the  producers  for  perusal  when  all  the  rest 
of  their  daily  tasks  are  completed. 

"  Should  the  play  be  accepted,  and  the  author 
one  young  in  experience,  he  may  be  induced  to  sell 
outright  for  a  small  sum,  possibly  five  hundred 
dollars.  If  he  is  more  astute  than  his  years,  or  if 
the  manager  is  not  assured  of  the  play's  success,  he 
may  accept  a  still  smaller  sum  and  a  royalty  on 


the  weekly  gross  receipts,  varying  from  four  to  six 
per  cent.  If  his  play  succeeds,  the  author  becomes 
another  person.  His  next  work  is  in  demand. 
Sometimes,  if  his  style  appears  to  fit  a  certain 
star,  the  manager  begs  a  scenario — an  outline  of  a 
play  for  her.  The  scenario  accepted,  a  sum  of 
money  is  paid  before  the  play  is  undertaken,  a 
larger  sum  when  the  play  is  finished,  and  a  royalty 
on  the  gross  receipts  that  often  reaches  fifteen  per 
cent. 

"  Royalties  and  Returns. 

'*  The  popular  playwright  is  still  more  arbitrary. 
Year  after  year  a  manager  may  send  him  a  blank 
contract  with  no  reference  to  terms,  begging  for  a 
play  for  one  of  his  stars.  Year  after  year  the 
playwright  will  send  it  back — he  does  not  *  feel " 
that  he  can  write  for  the  lady.  If  he  signs  the 
contract,  and  terms  are  decided  upon,  he  does  not 
and  will  not  submit  the  outline  of  the  play.  His 
judgment  must  be  depended  upon,  and  not  until 
the  script  is  sent  to  the  office  does  the  manager  or 
star  know  what  they  are  receiving  for  the  sum 
varying  from  $2500  to  $5000  which  they  are 
expending.  This  amount,  to  be  paid  before  the 
production,  is  but  a  tittle  of  the  playwright's 
profijs  should  his  effort  succeed.  His  royalties 
could  easily  amount  to  $1500  or  $1600  a  week  on 
a  single  play,  and  one  young  man  of  to-day,  of  no 
great  mentality,  but  with  a  certain  facility  for 
turning  out  musical  comedies,  is  harvesting  at 
least  $175,000  dollars  a  year.  Small  wonder  that 
the  writer  of  books  is  turning  his  hand  to  the 
making  of  plays. 

*'  With  the  acceptance  of  a  dranaa  follows  the 
contracts  for  its  production,  the  finding  of  a 
metropolitan  theatre,  and  the  arrangement  for 
booking  *  on  the  road '  in  case  there  is  no  play- 
house in  New  York  for  the  purpose.  Unless  a 
well-known  star  has  established  her  *  following/  a 
new  play  has  little  chance  of  making  moneys 
through  the  country  until  it  has  been  produced  at 
some  one  of  the  large  cities  whose  daily  papers^ 
control  certain  territories.  Often  a  manager  can- 
not be  assured  of  a  New  York  house  until  the 
performance  has  been  witnessed  in  some  of  the 
little  towns  around  the  citv  by  members  of  the 
great  theatrical  syndicates  who  control  the  theatres, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  city.  If  the  play  is  good,  it 
will  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  supplement 
some  failure  in  town  ;  if  it  does  not  pass  muster, 
one  of  the  syndicates  will  continue  to  book  it 
through  the  country  so  long  as  the  manager  is 
willing  to  pay  the  percentage  which  the  *  octopus  * 
demands  upon  the  receipts.  Although,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  portion  of  a  well-paying  attraction 
while  on  tour  varies  from  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  the- 
gross.  In  New  York  percentages  are  controlled  by 
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a  sliding  scale,  as  the  receipts  creep  from  $5000, 
?8000,  to  11,000  and  above  a  week.  Again,  if 
a  manager  is  eager  to  play  his  star  in  New  York, 
and  the  syndicates  are  disinterested,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  rent  the  theatre  outright  at  a  sum 
varyinff  from  $2500  to  $3500  weekly.  And  there 
is  no  gladder  sight  than  such  a  manager  with  a 
surprising  success  to  his  credit,  and  a  larger  part 
of  the  profits  flowing  into  his  pockets." 


•  ♦  • 


A   PAGE    OF    LIFE. 


THE  other  day  I  called  on  Clarence  Vereker 
with  such  feelings  as  any  man  in  the  like 
situation  would  be  nearly  sure  to  have. 
Dismay  and  pity  for  him  were  mingled  with  a  sort 
of  resentment  that  so  brilliant  a  man  should  have 
thus  thrown  away  his  chances.  When,  seven  years 
previously,  I  had  left  England,  he  was  generally 
considered  to  be  a  successful  man  of  letters.  He 
had  written  a  few  books.  They  had  brought  him 
a  certain  monetary  return,  and  much  esteem,  as 
well  as  flattering  reviews  from  the  authorities.  I 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  at  a 
public  dinner,  when  he  responded  to  the  toast  of 
*•  Art  and  Letters  "  with  a  speech  which  convinced 
most  of  us  that  he  had  his  feet  well  planted  on  the 
ladder  of  fame,  and  was  already  a  respectable 
height  from  the  ground  on  the  way  to  Olympus. 
His  income  from  literature,  he  told  me,  then 
averaged   something    considerable    in    hundreds. 

And  now  he  was  in  the  workhouse. 

The  workhouse  master  who  led  me  to  him  said 
he  was  a  most  interesting  inmate,  and  prepared 
me  somewhat  for  the  latest  development  in  the 
poor  fellow.  There  was  no  lack  of  friends  who 
would  gladly  have  helped  him,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
time  ;  but  he  would  have  none  of  such  help.  He 
claimed  the  Union  accommodation  as  his  due,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  it.  He  had  worked  until 
there  was  no  longer  a  market  for  his  wares,  and 
he  would  be  beholden  to  no  individual  for  charity. 
By-and-by  he  meant  to  leave  the  house  if  he 
could  obtain  a  situation  as  somebody's  nnder- 
gardener.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  a  privileged 
resident,  iniismuch  as  the  cost  of  his  Keep  was 
paid  by  private  subscription.  He,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  this. 

"There  he  is,"  said  my  guide,  and  in  a 
whisper  he  told  me  further  that,  although  poor 
Vereker  was  quite  harmless,  it  was  his  opinion 
(and  the  opinion  of  others)  that  his  mind  had 
weakened. 

We  were  in  the  raw  outer  area  of  the  Union,  with 
a  high  red  wall  making  a  buxom  curve  to  the 


enclosure.  The  master  pointed  to  Clarence,  bank- 
ing a  celery  bed.  A  white-haired  old  man  was 
with  him,  and  both,  of  course,  wore  the  conven- 
tional brown  uniform  of  male  inmates. 

"  I  may  take  him  away  for  the  day  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Certainly,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  go.  But 
I  don't  think  you  will  be  able  to  do  that,"  I  was. 
informed. 

I  was  soon  over  the  dead  potato  tops  of  the 
intervening  ground  and  alongside  my  friend. 

"Vereker!"  I  said,  and  he  glanced  up.  His 
eyes  brightened,  and  we  clasped  hands.  I  wa& 
surprised  to  see  how  well  he  looked.  He  waa 
rather  grey,  to  be  sure,  and  his  brow  was  heavily 
lined  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  resignation 
of  despair  in  his  face  which  I  expected  to  see^ 
His  smile  was  as  free  as  in  the  best  of  his 
old  days.  His  "  My  dear  fellow  I  "  of  greeting  waa 
as  hearty  as  seven  years  ago. 

I  went  straight  to  the  point,  and  assumed  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  master's  per- 
mission to  have  at  least  a  day  off ;  but  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  Let's  have  a  chat  instead,"  he  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  shock  you.  Well,  if  you  don't  get  shocked 
worse  than  this,  you'll  do.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,  if  you  like,  and  there's  no  law  against  your 
offering  me  a  cigar.  I  daresay  you  find  the  wind 
cool,  so  we'll  get  a  seat  on  the  kitchen  side  of  the 
building,  and  some  sunshine  too.  A — ^h !  how 
expanding  spade  work  is  for  a  man  who  hasn't 
had  too  much  of  it !  I'm  ready  for  my  dinner 
now,  half-an-hour  before  the  time  !  It's  Tuesday^ 
That  means  boiled  beef  and  carrots  ;  excellent 
carrots,  moreover,  as  I  who  dug  them  up  know 
better  than  anyone.  Well,  what  are  you  staring 
at?" 

He  laughed  cheerfully,  and  I  tried  to  laugh. 

Arm  in  arm  we  maae  from  the  celery  beds  for 
the  indicated  wooden  bench.  Looking  back,  I 
saw  the  old  man  completely  absorbed  in  his  spade 
work.  The  sun  brought  out  the  pink  and  gold  of 
a  patch  of  chrysanthemums  by  the  wall ;  even  the 
celery  heads  were  refreshing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
Union  itself,  though  rather  depressingly  formal 
and  with  small  upper  windows,  suggestive  of  a 
prison,  had  its  vigorous  red  walls  nicely  toned  by 
some  ivy. 

With  a  sigh,  as  of  contentment,  Vereker 
inhaled  and  savoured  the  first  whiff  or  two  of  the 
cigar  and  studied  me  as  I  studied  him.  I  no 
longer  felt  either  dismay  or  pity  for  him.  They 
seemed  to  be  wasted  emotions.  He  was  apparently 
the  old  Vereker  matured  and  crowned  with  tran- 
quillity. In  every  external  detail,  save  only  his 
clothes,  he  was  as  refined  as  I  had  ever  known 
him ;  neatly-trimmed  finger  nails,  a  clean-shaven 
face,  and  so  on.  He  stretched  out  his  legs  and 
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folded  his  arms  with  the  ease  and  abandonment  of 
— whom  shall  I  say  ?  A  lord  in  the  midst  of  his 
inalienable  tens  of  thousands  of  heantifnl  and 
prod  active  acres,  or  some  such  sublime  personage. 

*'  Do  you  remember/'  he  asked  abruptly,  **  Scott's 
reply  to  the  gentleman  who  said  that  the  opening 
chapters  of  his  novels  were  always  such  a  splendid 
surprise  to  him,  and  that  he  never  could  guess 
what  was  to  follow  ?  Scott  said,  *  No,  nor  I  either.' 
Well,  that's  what  I  got  to  after  about  ten  years  of 
it ;  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  trouble,  as  I 
suppose  you  call  it.  I  don't.  Salvation's  the  true 
word,  not  trouble.     Ask  Tolstoy. 

**  But,  mind  you,  at  the  time,  for  three  or  four 
years,  it  gave  me  torment  of  a  kind  to  which  I 
wouldn't  consign  the  worst  of  the  damned  in 
Dante's,  or  any,  hell.  The  newer  methods  of 
literature  are  for  the  newer  men,  not  for  fellows 
like  me,  who  learnt  a  certain  amount  of  the  art 
and  dignity  of  the  thing  at  the  feet  of  the 
reputable  men  of  a  generation  ago.  Wasn't 
it  Dickens  who  insisted  on  having  his  proofs  served 
to  him  upon  a  silver  salver  ?  That's  how  I  liked 
my  imagination  to  present  its  little  bantlings  to 
me.  I  daresay,  years  ago,  you  thought  me  an 
eternal  fountain  of  inspiration,  and  an  industrious 
tap  to  boot,  didn't  you  ?  Just  because  I  could 
turn  out  a  dozen  polished  trifles  in  a  month !  But 
really  it  wasn't  so  at  all.  The  joy,  the  tangible 
joy,  of  toying  with  and  fondling  my  little  notions 
for  hours  before  I  let  them  materialise  into  print ! 
Good  blessed  hours  !  Mothers  have  such,  I  don't 
doubt,  in  the  washing  and  kissing  and  dressing 
and  dandling  of  their  children,  from  the  age  of  a 
.  week  or  so  until  about  five  or  six.  Take  it  from 
me,  an  average  woman  with  offspring  has  plenty 
of  heaven  on  earth.  And  I  had  my  share. 
Literature,  when  it  is  literature,  is  a  god  to 
reverence  and  a  woman  to  love,  and  no  wonder  so 
many  folks  lame  themselves  for  life  kneeling  and 
kicking  at  the  crystal  doors  of  its  temple. 

'*  It's  the  mere  print  which  is  not  literature,  but 
so  many  black  spots  npon  paper,  that  was  my  ruin, 
as  most  people  woula  interpret  the  word.  The 
later  weeklies  and  monthlies,  you  know  !  The  in- 
vitations which  were  thrust  upon  me  to  write  simple 
dancing  nonsense  for  the  millions !  My  dear  fellow, 
I  cmildn't  resist  them.  It  was  so  alluringly  facile, 
and  it  meant  picking  up  sovereigns  like  pebbles 
from  a  beach.  Mortals,  even  the  greatest  of  us, 
are  so  fatally  ready  in  our  weaker  moments  to  do 
little  things  which  pay  well  rather  than  strive 
against  odds  lor  achievements  whose  almost  only 
reward  is  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  whispers 
*  That's  good  !  That's  quite  good,  although  there 
will  be  few  to  agree  with  me,  the  more's  the 
woe ! '     The   fact    is,    besides,    that    I    wanted 


money,  not  altogether  for  personal  reasons.  And 
so  I  wrapped  up  my  ideals  in  a  napkin  and  buried 
them  out  of  sight  because  of  their  uncertain 
pecuniary  profit,  and  took  off  my  waistcoat  to  do 
what  I  did  do.  I  hoped  the  dear  little  fellows  in 
the  napkin  wouldn't  die,  might  indeed  thrive  in  an 
unassuming  way,  and  grow  up  in  spite  of  the 
napkin  and  the  superincumbent  clods.  But  I 
didn't  expect  anything  of  that  kind.  Experience 
soon  taught  me  the  advisability  of  tweaking 
Dame  Fortune's  nose  by  generally  expecting  the 
unexpected.     Smart  in  its  way,  eh  ?  " 

Poor  Vereker's  cigar  had  gone  out  during  this 
delivery.  I  offered  him  another,  and  he  was  about 
to  throw  the  first  stump  away  when  he  pocketed  it 
instead. 

"I'll  give  it  to  old  Martin  there,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  the  ancient  among  the  celery  beds. 
"  Poor  old  Martin  !  He  has  fathered  eleven  children 
into  the  world,  and  told  lies  about  himself  to  the 
folks  here  rather  than  shame  any  one  of  them.  He 
hopes  they  think  he  is  in  Heaven,  all  those  sur- 
viving dear  ones  and  their  progeny.  The  idea  of 
grandfather  being  in  the  workhouse  I  That's  what 
he  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  them  saying  to  each 
other,  and  so  there  be  is  with  a  spade.  He's 
eighty,  fond  of  little  children  to  a  degree  that 
sometimes  strikes  me  as  absurd  when  I  realise 
that  he  ought  to  remember  what  his  own  little 
children  have  grown  into,  and  reads  a  small-print 
Bible  without  spectacles,  but  with  a  dog's  faith. 
Until  I  came  here  I  didn't  know  there  were  such 
heroes  breathing.  What  do  you  think  of  one  of 
his  chief  little  matters  of  heartfelt  congratulation  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  his  favourite  daughter's  husband 
was  anxious  to  insure  his  life  for  twenty  pounds. 
Old  Martin  reflects  with  thanksgivings  about  the 
terrible  lot  of  premiums  his  Elizabeth's  gentleman 
would  have  ha^  to  pay  in  vain.  England  must  be 
worth  loving  while  she  can  breed  Alexander 
Martins,  and  not  trouble  about  building  statues 
to  them. 

"But  to  return  to  myself  and  literature.  As 
you  may  see,  I  am  very  w^ll  off  where  I  am  because 
I  have  done  with  my  shackles  ;  yet  I  feel  pretty 
miserable  sometimes,  in  thinking  what  others,  who 
resemble  me  as  I  was,  must  be  suffering.  You 
know  how  even  Thackeray  had  his  moments  when 
he  wanted  to  hang  himself.  All  men  who  live  by 
their  imaginations  have  to  suppress  periodically 
little  internal  revolts  of  that  kind.  They  fly  to 
Rome  or  Iceland,  or  anywhere  where  they  are  not, 
when  they  feel  such  an  attack  impending,  and 
change  of  scene  soon  exorcises  their  fiends.  That 
is,  if  they  can  afford  it.  But  with  the  more  lowly 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  pen,  how  different ! 
Marion  Crawford,  you  may  remember,  says  that 
^  the  most  terrible  of  stimulants  is  ink,  the  hardest 
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of  task-masters,  the  most  fascinating  of  enchanters, 
the  breeder  of  the  sweetest  dreams  and  of  the 
most  appalling  nightmares,  the  most  insinuating 
of  poisons,  the  surest  of  destroyers.'  Well,  he, 
like  Thackeray,  belongs,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  the 
strong  brigade.  The  strong  feel  strongly,  and 
hare  strong  powers  of  resistance  in  adversity. 
The  weak  also  feel  strongly  ;  but— if  they  are 
wise— they  hold  their  tongues  when  the  spirit 
moves  them  to  complain.  For,  unlike  the  strong, 
they  don't  get  relief  and  fresh  strength  by  wailing, 
and  there  is  the  risk  that  certain  human  ghouls 
hearing  them  shall  mark  them  for  a  prey  and  finish 
them  off. 

**  This  brings  me  to  my  great  grievance  in  this 
chatter,  to  which  you  listen  with  so  flattering  an 
ear.  You  have  heard  of  Tit-Bits,  of  course.  Where 
is  the  Englishman  who  has  not  ?  It  is  read  even 
here,  and  in  my  opinion  very  suitably.  As  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  host  of  other  penny 
weeklies  which  now  litter  the  land,  I  hate  it.  I 
hate  it  and  its  offspring  as  an  insider,  not  an  out- 
sider. The  multitude,  I  am  sure,  find  it  and  its 
brethren  exceedingly  entertaining.  But  oh,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  skeletons  of  bright  young,  and  not 
quite  young,  intellects  which  bestrew  the  work- 
shops in  which  these  prints  are  prepared !  Do 
you  not  see  it  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
charge  the  capitalists  who  produce  these  sheets  with 
deliberate  and  bloody  murder  wholesale  ;  yet,  and 
pray  believe  me  that  I  speak  only  what  I  know, 
the  results  are  tantamount.  The  ghosts  that 
would  assuredly  walk  these  palaces  of  print  if  they 
had  the  primitive  instincts  and  power  which  were 
so  vigorous  in  their  fleshly  envelopes  ere  these 
died  of  despair ! 

"  I  think  I  must  be  expressly  autobiographical, 
my  dear  fellow,  to  make  it  plainer  to  you.  You 
see,  like  these  poor  ghosts'  envelopes  in  their  day, 
I  lived  in  my  day  by  my  imagination.  When, 
from  necessity  or  otherwise,  one  tills  that  patch  of 
one's  brains'  garden  all  the  time,  the  other  patches 
suffer  from  neglect  and  weeds.  The  scales  have  a 
tendency  to  get  fixed,  with  common  sense,  reason, 
and  the  rest  up  in  the  air.  I  feel  it  still,  and 
sometimes  it's  the  hardest  thing  to  restrain  myself 
from  thinking  uncharitably  of  my  late  friends,  the 

Sroprietors  of   these    popular    presses.    But  old 
[artin  there  soon  puts  me  right  again,  with  them 
and  myself. 

"Never  mind  with  which  of  these  autocrats 
of  ephemeral  print  I  had  most  to  do.  But 
imagine  him  urging  me  on,  in  the  kindliest  way 
to  serve  him.  I  admired  him  then  ;  I  admire 
him  still.  His  power,  like  mine,  was  based  on 
imagination ;  there  was  that  fundamental  link  of 
sympathy  between  us.  For  a  few  years  I  enjoyed 
the  glamour  of  mind  which    blesses    the  scribe 


whose  every  penned  word  is  welcome.  Then  there 
came  a  change.  It  came  with  devilish  slowness 
— no,  I  don't  feel  bitter  about  it ;  not  in  the 
least.  Nevertheless,  that  slowness  was  devilish. 
As  the  circle  of  my  particular  Napoleon's 
activities  enlarged  and  his  importance  in  the 
world  increased,  there  sprang  from  him,  inevitably, 
a  number  of  subordinates.  Ah !  I'm  becoming 
stupid.  I  mean  that  his  subs  quite  naturally 
had  their  own  standards  of  literary  judgment, 
which  were  not  perhaps  his,  and  he  had  no  time 
now  to  concern  himself  about  such  details.  Of 
course,  as  a  business  man,  to  him  the  main,  and 
perhaps  only,  thing  now,  was  popular  appreciation. 
And  you  see  what  an  immense  neld  there  was,  and  is, 
still  broadening,  to  attract  younger  imaginations, 
for  which,  again  quite  naturally,  these  machine- 
made  deputies  of  his  bid  without  scruple  or 
thought  of  later  consequences  to  the  victims.  And 
so,  with  this  same  devilish  slowness,  I  gradually 
dropped  out.  Ouce  the  imagination  takes  a  chill 
of  that  kind,  in  our  calling,  anything  may  happen 
at  any  moment.  The  mental  and  spiritual  compli- 
cations which  ensue  are  quite  destructive.  They 
were  so  to  me,  but,  as  I  say,  slowljr.  A  wounded  and 
slighted  imagination  does  not  die  all  at  once,  when 
in  other  respects  one  leads  a  tolerably  sane  life. 
It  struggles  to  its  legs  after  even  hard  knocks,  and 
tries  again,  and  again,  and  again.  But  all  the 
time  you  see  its  handicap  gets  bigger.  There  are 
these  lusty  fresh  young  unwounded  other  imagina* 
tions  to  compete  against,  encouraged  in  their  turn 
as  was  I  in  mine — encouraged  ruthlessly — knowing 
as  little  as  I  how  brief  is  the  writer's  prime,  and 
how  certainly  they  will  be  abandoned  when  their 
blithe  young  fancies  begin  to  lag  and  their  deeds 
of  printed  derring-do  become,  like  mine,  incon- 
sequential and  tame. 

"  You  see  the  exceptional  side  of  it,  don't  you  ? 
Of  all  kinds  of  working  men  those  who  work  to 
live  by  their  imaginations  are  the  most  helpless, 
when  their  one  precious  tool  is  blunted.  It  must 
be  so,  especially  in  literature  of  the  popular  kind, 
which  is  not  based  on  common  sense.  Every 
additional  year  of  such  servitude  makes  them  less 
able  to  realise  their  future,  and  of  course  less  able 
to  cope  with  the  fate  which  the  inture  has  in  store 
for  them  if  they  live  long  enough.  I  do  wish  these 
men  at  the  head  of  all  this  popular  stuff  would 
think  of  it  a  little.  Perhaps  the  excess  of  their 
valuable  worldly  common  sense  hinders  them  in 
the  matter,  and  for  their  own  sake  I  am  sure  I 
hope  it  does.  Pride,  of  course,  which  grows  with 
the  exercise  of  our  imaginations,  keeps  the  majority 
of  us  victims  silent.  There's  my  own  case.  I 
believe  if  I  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  expound 
my  late  miseries  to  my  particular  Napoleon 
he  would  wish  to  pension  me  for  life.     I  hope 
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it  is  so,  and  not  the  less  that  I  am  never  likely 
to  approach  him  with  such  a  plea.  But  what 
of  the  hundreds  of  others  like  me,  to  whom 
the  Caesars  and  Napoleons  they  serve  must 
always  be  as  remote  and  inaccessible  as  the  King, 
and  whose  imaginations  will  be  worked  by  machine- 
made  agents  to  the  last  idea  worth  a  paragraph, 
and  then — then  to  the  scrap-heap  of  human 
unfortunates  with  them,  and  woe  unutterable ! 
The  Whitechapel  tronser-maker  who  hi.s  never 
known  any  better  lot  is  a  king  to  the  man  who 
■has  lived  by  his  imagination  until  it  has  only  the 
power  of  despair  left  in  it.  Really,  I  think  some 
day,  when  I  leave  this  place  to  live  by  my  spade, 
I  must  write  to  my  particular  Napoleon  on  the 
subject.  He  is  the  most  just  of  men  to  liis 
machine-made  subordinates — the  overseers  who 
whip  the  brains  of  the  gangs  of  writers  who 
widen  and  deepen  and  strengtiien  the  foundations 
of  his  great  fortune.  Just  and  generous.  But  I 
think  I  must  take  pains  to  state  the  case  of  us 
others.    You  see" 

:<(  9|e  :ic  ♦ 

Poor  Vereker's  rambling  was  checked  by  the 
•clang  of  a  bell. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet, 
"  that's  dinner.  I  suppose  I  can't  tempt  you  to 
join  us  ?  They  let  m^  ask  a  friend  now  and  then. 
They're  awfully  good  about  it." 

I  tried  again  to  persuade  him  to  come  out  and 
dine  elsewhere,  but  in  vain.  He  waved  his  hand 
to  old  Martin,  who  nodded  and  moved  slowly  to 
the  central  block  of  the  building. 

"  Why,  it's  Wednesday,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  then  said, 
suddenly.  "Board  day!  There  they  go.  Chair- 
man and  three  of  the  Guardians.  If  they  saw  me, 
they'd  come  and  talk  a  bit,  but  my  tongue's  tired. 
Wednesday,  eh,  not  Tuesday  ?  That's  broth  and 
bread  and  cheese.  Well,  I  don't  care.  Fve  an 
appetite  for  anything  here — the  air  is  so  bracing. 
Won't  come  ?  " 

I  couldn't  face  it,  saueezed  his  hand  and  let  him 
go.  He  ran  after  old  Martin  like  a  schoolboy,  and 
old  Martin  stopped  to  his  call  and  waited  for  him. 

^p  ^p  *n  ^F 

I  asked  myself  as  I  returned  to  the  workhouse 
gates  if,  or  not,  Vereker  was  to  be  pitied. 


♦   • 


ON    THE    SHELF. 

THE  fo{2:  was  so  thick,  so  black,  so  suffocating 
tliat,  although  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew, 
the  street  in  which  I  was  as  well  as  I  knew 
niy  own  sitting-room  at  home,  I  was  glad  to  turn 
into  a  shop  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  of  my 


whereabouts.  Here  another  surprise  awaited  me. 
I  had  imagined  that  I  knew  every  shop  in  the 
street,  but  it  appeared  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  did 
not  know  this  one  certainly.    And  yet  I  must  have 

fassed  it  twice  a  day,  on  an  average,  for  twenty  years, 
glanced  round,  possibly  the  shop  had  been  opened 
since  I  had  passed  the  previous  day.  But  it  had 
not  the  air  of  a  recently  opened  shop.  The  goods, 
which  I  will  describe  directly,  were  fresli  enough 
indeed,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  dust. 
The  shop  was  not  large,  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  a 
curio  lover  like  myself  would  hardly  have  passed 
by  without  notice.  The  woman  who  stood  behind 
the  low  well-worn  counter  looked  like  a  foreigner 
— a  Spaniard  or  Italian.  She  was  a  worn  middle- 
aged  woman  with  an  olive  complexion,  abundance 
of  glossy  black  hair,  and  a  pair  of  long  gold  ear- 
rings in  her  ears.  But  what  struck  me  in  her 
appearance  more  than  anything  else  were  her  eyes. 
They  were  dark,  and  of  an  unfathomable  sadness. 

"  May  I,"  I  asked  the  woman,  abandoning  my 
first  intention,  "  stay  here  till  the  fog  lifts  ?  " 
Her  reply  was  curious. 

"  Stay  here  ?  Of  course  ;  why  else  did  you 
come  ?  " 

Although  her  appearance  was  foreign,  there  was 
nothing  foreign  in  her  speech.  Her  English  was 
excellent— of  its  kind.  I  was  puzzled  by  the 
woman's  manner,  but  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  make  some  conversation.  Therefore,  while  my 
eyes  strayed  idly  along  the  rows  of  goods,  I  said 
something  about  the  fogs  having  set  in  earlier 
than  usual  this  year. 
The  woman  nodded. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time," 
she  said.  "  You  have  chosen  the  best  day  in  the 
year  for  coming  to  me.  What  do  you  call  to-day 
in  your  barbarous  northern  tongue  ?  Hallow's 
E'en,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied  feebly,  but  more  bewildered 
than  ever.  It  was  plain  that  the  woman  was  mad, 
and  I  began  to  weigh  the  discomforts  of  the  fog 
with  the  dangere  of  her  companionship.  I  looked 
at  the  door  uneasily,  but  the  evening  seemed 
blacker  than  ever,  whereas  the  shop  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  remain  where  I 
was  for  the  present. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  woman,  "  you  may  well  look 
at  the  fog.  The  fog  brings  many  of  your  sort  to 
me.    My  harvest-time  is  fog-time." 

I  had  no  idea  of  what  she  meant,  unless,  which 
seemed  unlikely,  she  took  me  for  a  collector,  and 
wished  me  to  understand  that  collectors  chose 
foggy  days  for  making  their  purchases  of  her. 
But  I  was  in  no  mood  for  making  fancy  pur- 
chases, being,  in  fact,  as  down  on  my  luck  as  a 
man  could  be.  I  hastened  to  change  the  conver- 
sation.   The  channel  into  which  I  directed  it  had 
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naturally  reference  to  the  goods  which  the  woman 
iiad  for  sale.  These  goods  consisted,  without 
<  exception,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  of  china  figures  of 
men  and  women,  admirably  modelled  and  coloured. 
There  appeared  to  be  many  hundreds  of  these 
figures,  of  all  sorts,  packed  closely  together  round 
the  back  of  the  shop. 

"  Those  figures,"  I  said,  "  seem  very  well  done. 
What  do  you  charj?e  for  them  ? "  The  woman 
turned  to  them  and  laughed. 

"  Hear  him  ! "  she  cri^ — and  as  I  live,  I  heard 
her  laugh  echoed  in  tiny  tones  with,  so  to  speak, 
a  china-like  timbre  in  them,  from  all  sides.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  figures  were  joining  in  the 
woman's  laughter.  Before  I  could  recover  myself 
she  turned  to  me  again,  and,  with  a  courtesy 
which  was  obviously  feigned  and  exaggerated, 
Faid  : 

"  Which  of  my  figures  did  you  please  to  wish  to 
know  the  price  of  ?  " 

Mechanically  I  pointed  to  the  one  nearest,  and 
the  woman,  taking  it  from  its  place,  held  it  in  her 
hand  for  my  inspection.  It  represented  an  artist 
— at  least,  so  I  imagined  by  the  artistic  parapher- 
nalia which  surrounded  it,  and  by  the  length  of  its 
hair,  and  by  the  fashion  of  its  clothes. 

*'  He  shall  answer  for  himself,"  said  the  woman. 
"Come,"  she  added  to  the  little  figure  in  her 
hand,  ^'  you  hear  what  this  gentleman  says — what 
areyou  worth  ? " 

To  my  intense  amazement  the  little  figure 
actually  answered. 

"  Oh  ! "  it  said,  in  a  little  china  voice,  *  am 
not  worth  much." 

The  woman  gave  it  a  shake. 

" Nunsensie ! **  she  said,  "you  know  that  you 
don't  mean  that.  None  of  your  false  modesty 
now.    Tell  the  truth." 

**  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  am  worth  more 
than  the  whole  of  this  wretched  crowd  you  keep 
huddled  up  here  put  together.  If  I  told  my  name 
this  gentleman  would  stand  amazed — unless  he  is 
one  of  the  fool  public  which  buys  meretricious 
daubs  and  neglects  genius.    I  will  say  no  more." 

The  woman  put  him  away. 

''He's  always  like  that,"  she  remarked  con- 
temptuously. "  His  temper  and  vanity  are  simply 
unbearable.  Not  one  of  the  others  likes  to  be 
near  him.  He  thinks  he  was  a  painter,  whereas 
he  never  had  qualifications  to  fit  him  for  being  a 
drawing  master.  Now  here  is  another  artist  of 
about  the  same  level,  but  of  a  very  different 
nature."  Saying  this,  she  drew  out  from  behind 
her  a  figure  which,  had  I  been  left  to  judge  by 
appearances,  I  should  have  described  as  that  of  a 
respectable  little  country  shopkeeper  and  church- 
warden in  his  Sunday  best.  However,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  woman,  who. 


before  handing  it  to  me,  looked  at  it  affectionately 
and  blew  away  a  speck  or  two  of  dust  which  had 
gathered  on  the  shoulder.  The  figure  was  that 
of  a  little  man,  with  smooth,  jt)lly,  rosy  cheeks. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  woman,  "  what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself  ?  " 

•*  Not  much,"  laughed  the  little  man,  "  except 
that  I'm  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  rest  of 
them.  I  suppose,"  he  added,  looking  at  me,  "  that 
you  have  come  to  join  us  ?  " 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  interrupted  the- 
woman,  "  tell  us  something  about  yourself." 

"There's  not  much  to  tell,"  was  the  modest 
reply,  "  I  wrote  a  book,  the  book  is  forgotten,  and 
here  I  am." 

**  What  was  the  name  of  the  book  ? "  I  could 
not  help  asking,  for  somehow  the  features  of  the 
little  figure  seemed  dimly  familiar  to  me. 

"  It  was  called,"  and  the  reply  was  given  rather 
unwillingly,  "  *  From  the  Flesh  to  the  Spirit' " 

"Why,"  I  burst  out,  excited  and  astonished,. 
"  then  you  are  Spookins  I " 

The  figure  seemed  to  nod  its  head.  I  handed 
it  back  to  the  woman  with  cold  disgust. 

Twenty  years  before  Spookins'  "  From  the  Flesh 
to  the  Spirit"  had  attained  a  momentary  and 
unsavoury  notoriety.  The  poetry  was  utterly  bad,, 
but  the  book  had  achieved  a  moderately  good  sale 
through  the  noisomcness  of  the  subject-matter 
dealt  with.  Then  the  law  stepped  in,  and  Spooking 
was  heard  of  no  more.  I  h^  once  met  him  at  an 
At  Home,  and  so  remembered  his  face. 

The  figure  saw  that  I  was  disgusted,  and  my 
disgust  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  *•  that  the  newcomer 
despises  me  because  I  am  only  a  mediocrity — or  a 
one-book  man,  at  all  events.  Tell  him.  Mistress,'" 
he  added  to  the  woman,  "that  we  are  all 
mediocrities  here — and  some  of  us  something 
worse. 

The  woman  replaced  the  figure  with  another 
grim  unpleasant  laugh. 

"  He  will  learn  that  all  in  good  time,"  was  the 
reply,  and  I  thought  that  there  was  something 
ominous  in  the  sound  of  her  voice.  These  strange 
events  had  followed  one  another  so  quickly  that  I 
really  had  had  no  time  to  look  for  any  explanation 
of  them.  During  the  pause,  however,  which  took 
place  between  the  removal  of  the  poet  and  the 
substitution  of  his  successor,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  being  subjected  to  a  very  clever  exhibition 
of  ventriloquism.  I  was  about  to  say  as  much 
when  the  woman  turned  once  more  to  the  counter 
holding  in  her  hand  a  small  red-coated  figure — 
that  of  a  soldier. 

'*  No,"  she  said,  reading  my  thoughts  like  an 
open  book, "  this  is  not  ventriloquism  ;  nor  is  it  a 
trick  of  any  sort.    You  have  seen  the  artist ;  now 
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for  the  man  of  action/'  and  she  placed  the  figure  of 
the  soldier  in  front  of  me. 

"Ask  him  what  you  will." 

Although  I  was  perfectly  aware,  notwithstanding 
her  denial,  that  a  trick  was  being  played  upon  me, 
I  determined  to  humour  the  woman.  The  trick, 
whether  ventriloquial  or  not,  was  a  very  clever  one, 
and,  moreover,  I  may  as  well  confess  it,  I  was 
conscious  of  being  dominated — hypnotised  by  a 
will  superior  to  my  own.  In  obedience  then  to 
the  woman's  ^ord^rs  I  said  to  the  figure  of  the 
soldier, "  What  are  vou  doing  here  ?  " 

**  Doing  here  ?  echoed  the  tiny  voice  in 
indignant  tones,  "The  service,  sir,  is  going  to 
the *' 

**Tes,  yes,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  know  that ;  I've 
heard  it  before.    But  why  are  you  here  ?  '* 

"  I'm  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  because  at  the 
prime  of  my  life  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  service  ; 
to  retire,  sir,  on  the  beggarly  half-pay  of  a  major, 
and  I've  found  nothing  to  do  since.  There's 
nothing  for  me  to  do.  I'm  too  old,  forsooth  I  for 
any  fresh  employment.  And  so  here  I  have  to 
stay,  eating  my  heart  out  in  idleness  when  1  know 
quite  well  that  I  could  do  just  as  good  work,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  any  of  the  young  ones." 

The  speaker's  case  was,  in  all  essentials,  so  like 
my  own  that  I  could  not  bnt  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  pity  him. 

ijieveral  other  figures  were  brought  forward  to 
me  and  made  to  speak. 

A  retired  naval  commander,  who  complained  of 
the  treatment  received  from  his  branch  of  the 
service  in  much  the  same  tones  as  the  soldier,  was 
followed  by  a  ban-ister  in  wig  and  rusty  gown. 
The  barrister  told  me  that  his  practice  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  younger  men,  although 
they  were  men  of  considerably  less  ability,  simply 
because  they  were  younger  and  more  pushing.  I 
remarked  that,  by  the  side  of  the  figure,  on  the 
ground,  there  lay  a  razor  and  a  six-shooter,  both 
exquisitely  modelled.  I  asked  the  barrister  what 
they  were  doing  there.  He  looked  rather  foolish 
and  self-conscious  but  made  no  reply.  The  woman 
spoke  for  him. 

"  Oh,"  she  remarked  carelessly,  as  she  put  him 
back,  '^  he  did  not  like  coming  here  at  all,  and  he 
has  twice  tried  to  leave  me." 

Then  I  interviewed,  in  succession,  a  lady  who 
told  me  that  once  she  was  a  popular  writer,  but 
that  now  no  one  would  read  her  books,  an  actor  of 
excessive  vanity  and  bitterness  who  nearly  had  a 
fit  when  he  came  to  the  record  of  his  wrongs,  and 
had  to  be  replaced  before  he  had  spoken  half-a-dozen 
words.  They  were  followed  by  a  quiet  lady-like 
looking  woman,  with  the  aspect  of  a  faded  governess 
of  the  old-fashioned  type,  as  indeed  she  proved  to 
be.    She  was  very  sad,  but  made  no  complaints. 


It  was  only  just,  she  admitted,  that  younger  and 
more  highly  educated  women  should  take  the  place 
of  her  and  her  coevals. 

A  mild-eyed,  melancholy  cleric  came  next,  taken 
from  one  of  the  back  rows  of  figures.  At  first  he 
refused  to  answer  when  spoken  to,  but  remained 
silent,  staring  before  him  with  benignant  stateliness. 
But  the  woman  gave  him  a  little  shake. 

"  Well,"  she  asked,  "  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  My  friends,"  he  began,  "  there  is  some  mistake. 
I  am  not  really  here  at  all.  .  .  ."  How  he  would 
have  continued  I  know  not.  He  was  interruped 
by  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  the  laughter  of  Homeric 
gods  in  china.  Even  the  face  of  the  woman  wore 
an  austere  smile  as  she  put  the  clergyman  away. 

**Tou  must  excuse  him,"  she  said  apologetically. 
"  The  fact  is  he's  a  little  mad.  He  was  once  a 
popular  preacher  at  a  fashionable  West  End  chapel. 
That  was  many  years  ago.  Now,  although  he  is  at 
the  same  chapel,  he  preaches  to  empty  pews.  He 
has  been  in  my  keeping  for  a  long  time,  as  you  may 
judge  from  the  dust  which  has  accumulated  on  his 
cassock.  But  he  still  imagines  that  he  is  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  popularity.  It  is  a  pleasant  delusion 
from  which  nothing  can  awake  him." 

"  Delusion  ?  "  I  echoed, "  yes,  it's  all  a  delusion. 
Very  clever,  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  indulge  myself 
any  longer.  The  fog  is  getting  lighter,  so  I  think  I 
will  go." 

Certainly  it  was  brighter,  but  the  growing 
brightness  did  not  come  from  outside.  As  I 
looked  towards  the  door  the  fog  looked  blacker  if 
possible  than  before.  I  tried  to  rise,  but  I  found 
myself  unable  to  move. 

The  woman  watched  me  with  an  unpleasant 
smile  on  her  lips  and  with  sad,  unsmiling  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  you  will  not  go. 
Mine  you  are  and  mine  you  will  remain.  Your 
place  on  yonder  shelf  is  empty.  Now  you  must 
fill  it.  There  you  must  wait  for  the  end.  Death 
may  be  a  long  time  in  coming,  or  he  may  come 
swiftly — but  till  he  comes  to  claim  you  at  my 
hands  here  you  will  be  kept." 

While  the  woman  was  speaking  a  curious  change 
seemed  to  be  taking  place  about  me.  The  shop 
grew  rapidly  not  only  brighter  but  more  lofty. 
The  stature  of  the  woman  increased  in  proportion, 
as  did  also  that  of  the  little  china  images.  For  me, 
rooted  still  in  my  chair,  I  found  my  feet  leaving 
the  ground  and  dangling  foolishly  in  mid  air. 

"  This  is  a  dream,"  I  kept  repeating  to  myself, 
"  like  Alice's  last  dream  in  Wonderland."  But  all 
the  while  I  felt  that  it  was  no  dream  all,  but  a 
hideous  reality.  Then  the  woman  leant  across  the 
counter,  lifted  me  up  in  her  hand  and  placed  me 
between  the  painter  and  the  poet,  who  were  both 
now  of  my  own  size.  Then  I  heard  on  all  sides  of 
me  voices — not  tiny  china  voices  any  longer — but 
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voices  of  men  and  women,  mocking  and 
triumphant. 

"Welcome  to  the  Shelf!  Welcome  to  the 
Shelf!"  they  cried.  "Another  cipher  added  to 
the  shelf  of  ciphers." 

I  made  an  effort  and  thrust  my  fingers  into  my 
ears  to  block  out  the  din,  when  1  found  myself  in 
my  armchair  at  home  with  the  landlady — tea-tray 
in  hand — regarding  me  curiously. 

E.  P.  Larkbn. 


THE  PLAYHOUSE  OF  THE   PAST. 


HOW  now  ?  To  transport  one's  self  three 
hundred  years  back  only  to  find  William 
Shakespeare  and  his  company  of  players, 
anxious  and  disheartened  and  in  danger  of  being 
theatreless  !  Nowadays  in  1907 — so  long  after 
his  death — it  is  comprehensible,  though  unfortunate, 
that  he  should  have  no  theatre  here  in  London, 
but  in  his  lifetime  surely  his  plays  could  have  had 
no  houseless  origin  ;  the  bare  thought  is  incon- 
ceiyable  I  Still,  we  have  evidence  that  from  some 
cause  or  causes,  midway  in  his  career,  Shakespeare's 
purse  was  too  narrow,  and  that  there  was  a  time  in 
which  his  fate  was  uncertain.  If  Shakespeare  had 
kept  a  journal,  or  confided  his  thoughts  to  some 
illiterate  fellow  in  or  about  the  year  1598,  it 
might  have  run  as  follows  : — 

Dec.  2nd.—Th2Lt  wolfish  fellow,  Giles  Allen, 
hath  been  here  at  our  "Theatre"  closeted  full  an 
hour  with  Master  Burbage.  I  pray  James  Bur- 
bage  may  never  outlive  his  wealth,  to  view  with 
hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow  an  age  of  poverty, 
but  my  worthy  ancient  looketh  pale  and  worn  after 
these  conferences.  I  fear  me  Burbage  ventureth 
his  argosies  with  portly  sail  too  rashly  on  the  flood, 
and  maybe  I  am  to  blame  in  urging  him  thereto. 
Of  late  he  is  ever  weaiy,  and  with  a  want-wit  sad- 
ness about  him  fetcheth  deep  sighs. 

But  melancholy  doth  congeal  the  blood,  so  I  will 
e'en  go  to  his  son  Cuthbert's  bookstall,  and  turn 
over  there  such  store  of  Italian  tales  as  he  hath 
by  him.  I  have  in  mind  something  from  the 
**  Gesta  Bomanorum "  of  three  caskets,  but  need 
other  matter  to  work  off^  what  is  on  my  heart. 

Dec,  11th, — The  insubstantial  pageant  which 
hath  so  often  gladdened  mine  eyes  of  a  new 
theatre  to  be  built  here  on  the  site  of  this  one 
seems  to  dissolve  away,  and  is  in  danger  never  to 
to  be  brought  about.  That  rough  heart  of  flint, 
Qiles  Allen,  refuseth  us  a  new  lease  of  the  land, 
save  at  a  ruinous  price.  Our  winter  playhouse  at 
Blackfriars  we  have  already  given  over  to  a  rival 
company  of  players.    I  had  built  fair  hopes  there 


too  of  a  Royal  playhouse,  to  which  her  Royal 
Highness  Queen  Elizabeth  would  vouchsafe  to 
come,  and  now  we  seem  in  danger  of  becoming 
strolling  players,  jugglers  or  mountebanks. 

I  resolve  to  have  no  more  building  at  Stratford, 
no  purchases  of  land  till  times  are  quite  safe.  No 
buying  of  books  or  costly  trifles.  I  will  set  myself 
to  clear  off  encumbrances  with  the  returns  of  this 
year's  labour.  I  have  drawn  out  too  much  from 
**  The  Theatre."  I  should  have  considered  Master 
James  Burbage  more — who  hath  ever  been  so  good  to 
me.  But  there  is  still  the  Queen's  favour.  She 
hath  praised  mine  history  of  Henry  IV.,  and  may 
command  me  to  embody  the  very  spirit  of 
England's  glory  in  a  play  to  be  enacted  in  a  Royal 
playhouse.  How  my  good  friend  Burbage's  son 
Richard  will  rejoice  in  the  great  parts  I  have  in 
mind  to  write  for  him. 

The  new  playhouse  shall  be  round  as  an  0,  like 
unto  this  one  in  which  I  write,  but  the  scaffolding 
shall  be  more  solid  and  the  tiring  room  more 
ample.  I  see  the  dark  pannelling  of  the  walls  set 
off  with  fair  faces  and  noble  gentlemen.  But  I 
must  forbear. 

Dec.  12th. — Master  Burbage  hath  fallen  into  a 
decline  and  will  take  no  comfort.  Nay,  but  I  will 
write  a  play  and  present  him  to  the  very  soul  in  it. 
I  have  come  upon  a  strange  story  of  a  very  foul 
Jew,  Gemutus.  There  is  in  the  tale  a  noble  worthy 
Venetian,  Antonio  by  name,  and  a  reckless  gallant, 
Bassanio,  much  such  as  I  am  myself.  I  will  tell 
in  my  play  how  I  urged  my  friend  on  to  over- 
build.    I  will  say: — 

Bags, — 'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate 
By  something  showing  a  more  sweUing  port 
Than  my  faint  means  can  show  continuance  ; 
Kor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Then  Burbage  shall  say  in  that  hearty  honest 
hearty  manner  of  his  : — 

AtU, — I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it. 
And  if  it  stand  as  you  yourself  still  do 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assui-ed 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

It  is  past  ten  o'  the  night  and  they  have 
come  to  tell  me  good  Master  Burbage  is  no  more. 
I  will  bid  him  a  last  farewell,  and  then  the  clown 
Ambroise  Philips  and  I  will  e'en  trudge  it  by  moon* 
light  to  the  Ferry,  and  so  over  to  South wark 
where  we  lodge. 

Dec.  Ibth, — Ill-luck  never  cometh  singly.    Here 
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is  a  Royal  message  that  I  am  to  write  a  play  for 
the  Queen.  But  what  a  subject,  alack  !  It  is  to 
make  folk  hold  their  sideo,  a  boisterous  play  about 
Palstaff  in  love.  Nay,  if  the  Sovereign  herself 
biddeth  me  play  to  the  pit  what  hope  of  poesy  in 
the  land.  It  were  better  to  cut  with  the  Court 
and  the  nobles  and  bid  for  one's  own. 

Dec.  IQth. — Ruin  stareth  at  us.  Nay,  but  that 
is  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  In  sooth  Giles  Allen 
granteth  us  not  the  right  to  take  away  the  body  of 
the  theatre,  the  which  priyilege  is  expressly  set 
forth  in  our  lease.  He  must  surely  have  bought 
np  the  mortgage  on  it.  He  hath  been  in  con- 
Bpiracy  with  some  other  company  to  do  us  out  of 
our  playhouse  !  How  are  my  dreams  shattered  ! 
Never  again  will  my  fancy'  blossom  with  fair 
flowers  as  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost "  and  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  all  the  fantastic 
oomedies  of  my  youth.  My  imagination  is  hnng 
with  black,  and  conceives  but  vast  tragedies. 

How  shall  I  return  to  Stratford  ;  how  face  my 
sweet  old  mother  once  again,  dishonoured  before 
her  face ! 

Dec.  20th. — In  this  same  tale  of  Gemutus, 
which  I  found  at  the  book- vendor's,  is  a  plea 
whereby  the  life  of  Antonio  is  saved.  The  letter  of 
the  law  saveth.  It  is  in  the  bond.  We  will  remove 
the  playhouse  by  night  to  Southwark.  I  have 
bought  a  piece  of  land  there  whereon  to  set  it  np. 
The  new  theatre  shall  be  called  the  "  Globe."  I  feel 
like  Atlas  with  the  world  upon  my  shoulders.  It 
will  stand  among  the  vulgar,  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  Court  shineth  not  upon  me. 

Dec,  28th, — There  was  a  rare  turmoil  this  night. 
Cuthbert  Burbage  and  Richard,  his  brother,  and 
myself,  together  with  Peter  Street, William  Smyth, 
and  others,  assembled,  armed  with  what  swords, 
"daggers,  bills,  axes,  and  the  like  which  we  could 

father,  and  pulled  down  our  old  **  theatre."  This 
*eter  Street  himself  joined  together,  so  he  knew 
well  how  to  get  at  the  joists.  Giles  Allen  got  wind 
of  the  affair  too  late,  and  (for  the  night  was  moon- 
less) there  was  rare  noise  and  confusion,  and  many, 
laughable  accidents  fell  out. 

Ay,  Stratford  townsmen  as  we  are,  we  fear  no 
Londoners,  and  set  many  by  the  heels,  and  gave 
many  a  broken  pate.  The  villain  Giles  knoweth 
he  is  sure  of  his  gold,  for  he  well  witteth  us  to  be 
honest  men  and  true,  that  will  repay  him  in  a  year. 
But  he  is  so  cross-grained  and  covetous  he  would 
sooner  ruin  us  than  wait  for  his  own  a  twelve- 
month, if,  indeed,  he  desireth  not,  as  I  opine,  to 
Bet  others  over  us. 

Jan.  6fh,  1599. — Here  we  are,  free  men  on 
Bankside,  and  full  of  plots  and  plans  for  the  years 
to  come.  Would  that  good  James  Burbage  were 
dive  to  see  us  safe  and  sound  out  of  Giles  Allen's 
reach.    Tea,  I  have  smitten  the  foe  on  the  hip. 


So  might  Shakespeare  have  written  in  the  days 
of  his  stress  and  sti-ain.  And  how  about  to-day  ? 
Are  there  not  any  who  would  desire  to  see  his  plays 
acted  in  a  round  wooden  theatre  as  they  were  in 
Elizabethan  days  ?  There  must  be  some.  Let 
them  follow  the  example  of  good  James  Burbage 
in  the  past,  and  build  a  theatre  for  Shakespeare 
now,  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  can  be  done. 
It  will  much  profit  us  for  learning  and  delight. 
Who  is  for  us  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** Sponging"  upon  Authors. 

Sir, — I  think  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  us 
if  the  Authors'  Society  devised  some  plan  by  which 
those  who  review  our  works  could  obtain  "  review 
copies  "  not  at  the  expense  of  the  author.  I  do  not 
refer  to  novels.  I  have  recently  brought  out  a 
work,  and  the  following  firms  have  written  for  a  free 
copy  : — The  Church  of  England  Pulpit  Review  ; 
the  British  Institute  of  Social  Service  ;  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society ;  Public  Health  Engineer ; 
the  Nursing  Times ;  the  Bath  Herald ;  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  ;  the  Dart- 
ford  Keporter ;  Australian  Trading  World ;  the 
Observer ;  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ;  the 
Canadian  Bookseller ;  the  Literary  Guide,  etc., 
eta     Some  ask  for  a  second  review  copy  ! 

Now,  the  author  knows  that  he  will  do  veir  well 
if  he  sell  600  out  of  a  1,000  issue.  But  he  also  knows 
if  he  be  compelled  to  give  away  100  or  150 
review  copies,  that  this  represents  a  margin  which 
robs  him  of  that  amount  which  will  just  pay 
i?ie  cost  of  publishing  and  advertising.  Again,  I 
say,  I  do  not  refer  to  novels. 

One  ft^uently  wonders  what  becomes  of  all  the 
review  copies.  Some  suggest  that  they  go  to  the 
**  second-hand  book  shops  I  " 

I  would  propose  that  the  council  of  our  society 
recommend  : — ^That  any  review  copy  be  supplied  at 
the  publishers'  cost  price  of  production  of  the  book 
and  that  the  book,  if  not  reviewed,  be  returned  to 
the  author ;  that  (dl  reviewers  send  a  copy  of  their 
reviews  to  the  author,  and  that  review  copies  be 
sent  out  unbound.  Surely  any  societies,  libraries, 
journals  and  daily  papers  would  be  willing  to  pay, 
say,  Is.  4d.  for  a  5s.  net  work,  the  request  for  the 
review  copy  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  reviewer. 

I  am  yours, 

Anti-Chabitt. 
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The  Vicb  op  Complete  Editionp. 

Sib, — To  what  you  hare  published  on  this 
mibject  I  should  like  to  add  that,  whatever  the 
pros  and  coos  of  complete  editions  of  English 
•authors  may  be,  the  former  dwindle  and  the  latter 
swell  if  the  edition  is  a  translation  of  a  foreign 
author. 

Every  one  who  has  tried  to  read  the  current 
English  translations  of  French  or  German  writers, 
knows  how  often  his  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  not  by 
what  the  author  says,  but  by  the  way  the  translator 
wakes  him  say  it.  Many  yery  readable  writers 
are  made  unreadable  by  the  way  they  are  put  into 
English.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  translator 
•should  understand  the  original.  If  the  book  has 
any  fire  in  it,  the  translator  must  care  about  the 
matter  sufficiently,  at  the  time  he  is  at  work  on  it, 
Xo  reproduce  that  fire. 

I  myself  was  once  engaged  on  a  complete 
edition,  and  was  grieved  when  the  pnblii<her  failed 
before  a  fifth  of  the  work  was  done.  But  now  I 
look  on  that  misfortune  as  having  been  a  blessing 
dn  disguise. 

In  the  case  of  any  large,  machine-made,  complete 
^tion,  manufactured  to  suit  a  publisher's  exigencies 
— ''one  volume  a  month  till  the  edition  is  complete," 
•or  something  of  that  kind — the  translator  is  sure 
to  go  hopelessly  stale  before  he  is  through  with  it, 
•even  if  he  happen  to  be  the  right  man  to  translate 
that  particular  author.  (The  popular  assumption, 
by  the  way,  that  any  man  who  Knows  the  language 
-can  adequately  translate  anything  written  in  it,  is 
•quite  wrong.) 

Bernard  Shaw  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
wrote  of  certain  versions  of  Tolstoy,  that  if  he 
<;ould  not  say  they  were  the  best,  this  was  "  only 
because  /  cannot  read  the  others,  and  have  oonse- 
-quently  no  right  to  give  my  opinion  about  them." 

Complete  editions  of  foreign  authors  are  a 
commercial  obstacle  to  the  subsequent  production 
of  readable  versions,  for  they  occupy  the  ground 
and  discourage  the  publishers.  They  create  an 
impression  that  the  author  in  (question  ''  will  not 
«ell,"  and  the  result  ultimately  is  that  one  has  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  give  the 

?ublic  a  better  version.  There  may,  of  course, 
e  exceptions  to  any  rule,  and  there  certainly  are 
to  the  rule  that  complete  translated  editions  are 
badly  done.  It  would,  for  instance,  not  do  to 
•oondemn  Mrs.  Constance  Qamett's  Turgenef. 

An  illustration  of  the  vice  of  **  complete 
-editions"  that  are  produced  in  the  usual  manner 
for  commercial  motives,  was  afforded  a  year  or  two 
ago  by  an  edition  of  Tolstoy  which  had  to  omit 
a  Preface  he  wrote  to  "  What  is  Art  ?  "  because, 
in  that  Preface,  he  insisted  on  being  judged  by  a 
^yersion    in  the    preparation    of    which    ne    had 


collaborated.  The  publisher  (in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  author  he  was  about  to  proance)  had  con- 
tracted for  another  translation,  and  had  therefore 
to  omit  Tolstoy's  Preface  from  his  "complete" 
edition. 

Yours  truly, 

Aylmer  Maudb. 


A  Co-opeeativb  Publishing  Society  and 
Authors'  Trades-Union. 

Sir, — I  have  read-  The  Author  diligently  ami 
faithfully  for  many  years,  about  twenty.  I  do  nc»t 
say  I  have  enjoyed  reading  it,  or  that  I  am  much 
wiser  for  doing  so ;  chiefly,  I  think,  I  read  it  because, 
in  spite  of  a  reproachful  conscience,  I  get  it  for 
nothing. 

At  first  I  read  it  in  the  flush  of  youth,  thinking 
I  was  treading  the  flowery  portals  of  the  gates  of 
literary  knowledge;  that  tne  oppressor  would  l>r 
hewed  hip  and  thigh  from  Arnon  unto  Minnith  ; 
that  I  should  learn  the  value  of  literary  work,  not 
by  the  hall-mark  of  the  British  Academy,  but  in 
baser,  though  current,  coin.  Publishers  have 
been  figuratively  slain  and  brought  to  book, 
anonymously  ;  we  were  till  lately  hundreds  strong, 
but  anonvmously.  Oentle,  deprecating  letters  are 
occasionally  inserted  by  you,  letters  like  mine, 
anonymously.  This  means  we  cannot  protect  our 
own. 

Meanwhile,  we  keep  hustling  about  copyright 
legislation ;  may  it  do  good  to  someone !  May 
someone  sell  his  rights  with  the  Sandwich  Islancb 
owing  to  our  efforts  !  May  his  gamer  and  store 
be  replenished.  May  the  struggles  of  his  fellow 
authors  (individual  struggles)  lead  to  thirteen  not 
being  counted  as  twelve  !  The  cost  of  production 
is  out  of  print ;  has  it  not  been  out  of  print  from 
the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  authors  runneth 
not  the  contrary?  Are  there  any  commission 
publishers  on  the  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Besant ; 
honour  to  his  kindly,  brave  memory  1 

But  now  we  are  as  strong  as  Jeshurun  ;  let  us, 
having  waxed  fat,  not  seek  more  £H5.-d.,  but  kick. 
Let  us,  while  leaving  it  to  the  Academy  to  develop 
all  knowledge,  except  the  commercial  value  of 
our  work,  get  hold  of  facts,  and  tabulate  them, 
anonvmously. 

What  are  authors  paid  ?  Enough  to  cover  postage 
and  paper  ? 

My  idea — I  know  it  is  a  crude  and  vulgar 
one,  but  I  trust  to  you  to  put  it  into  shape— is 
that  we  are  a  trades-union ;  that  trades-unions 
have  rates  of  pay,  that  they  call  out  their  men ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  say,  when  the  publisher  or  editor 
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remarks,  ilfaut  manger  :  "  We  are  with  Mr.  Job- 
ling,  mangering  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  to  a 
publisher." 

Farther,  I  belong  to  a  co-operative  society.  I 
get  my  coals  cheaper,  I  get  a  dividend  ;  I  am  even 
asked  to  a  free  tea.  The  manager  and  assistants 
do  not  call  me  "  Sir,"  and  put  it  in  the  bill.  I  find  I 
do  not  naturally  command  respect,  but  my  boots 
come  ten  shillings  cheaper.  Can  we  not  have  a 
co-operative  society  for  publishing  ?  I  have  a 
vague  idea  that  the  really  profitable  part  of  pub- 
lishing is  the  getting  hold  of  the  authors  who 
publish  at  their  own  expense.  The  society  need 
not  do  the  agency  work  ;  but  let  us  get  hold  of  an 
honest  man,  and  stick  him  in  a  printer's  shop  in 
the  Garden  City.  Let  us  buy  paper  ;  let  those  of 
us  who  are  out  of  work,  go  and  take  our  coats 
off  and  print  our  own  books.  In  this  way  the 
"Foostian  Cootters"  of  Hebden  Bridge  started, 
with  a  sovereign,  and  now  they  have  about  £30,000 
capital.  This  is  really  the  only  way,  because 
even  if  the  cost  of  production  is  ever  brought  out 
again,  you  want  to  take  off  your  coat  yourself,  and 
go  into  the  market  yourself.  I  find  quite  small 
towns  run  at  a  constant  profit  six  or  seven  local 
papers  a  week,  of  about  10,000  words  each  ;  they 
have  advertisements,  but  ??e  could  have  them  also, 

I  am  like  the  scene-painter  who  told  Artemus 
Ward  that  the  accessories  of  his  lectures  were 
houses  ;  I  can  conceal  things  from  you  no  longer, 
I  want  to  know,  you  know. 

How  much  should  typewriters  really  cost  ?  And 
can  we  not  have  our  own  works,  like  the  co- 
operative biscuits  ?  Must  I  pay  to  take  mine  on 
the  railway  ?  Need  writing  be  concealed  ?  You 
settle  so  many  cases  every  month  ;  are  they  the 
same  cases  and  houses,  or  do  publishers  share 
fairly?  Who  is  the  Mr.  Jorkins  and  who  is 
Spenlow;  don't  wrop  it  up  in  a  mystery  any 
longer.  Do,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  did,  when  he  got 
the  money-lender  into  court  and  made  his  paper, 
in,  I  think,  1874  ;  then  your  circulation  will  go 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and,  as  my  first  publisher 
said,  become  a  propertjr  in  time.  Hit  so  hard 
that  letters  are  signed  in  The  Author  because  no 
one  can  be  black-listed.  Let  some  of  the  money 
for  advertisements  go  to  our  own  organ.  Fight, 
and  teach  us  how  to  fight,  not  by  looking  over  our 
agreements,  which  most  of  us  must  sign,  whether 
thirteen  are  counted  as  twelve  or  as  one,  but  by 
trade-union  rates. 

I  remember  when  once  the  committee  looked 
into  my  hard  case — books  that  sold  and  still  sell, 
and  for  which  I  can  get  nothing — that  I  told  the 
acting  Secretary  I  would  take  any  work  at  a  pound 
a  week.  I  have  since  made  some  money.  1  need 
scarcely  say  not  by  authorship,  but  by  using  the 
materials  under  a  form  which  was  protected  by  a 


powerful  corporation,  and  sold  for  me  at  trade- 
union  rates.  After  all,  we  are  the  raw  material ; 
let  the  society  make  a  corner  in  authors.  Let  our 
secretary  say  :  The  cheapest  on  the  list  is,  shall  we 
say,  a  pound  a  week  ;  nothing  lower  than  type- 
writing rates  is  taken,  though  nothing  is  charged 
for  the  mental  effort.  It  may  be  said  it  cannot  be 
done  ;  it  may  be  so  ;  the  Rochdale  Pioneera  could 
build  up  a  business  of  millions,  starting  with  pur- 
chasing a  few  pounds  of  tea.  Mr.  Buskin  did  it 
single-handed,  though  he  was  told  his  books 
would  never  be  reviewed.  Do  let  us,  like  him, 
start  a  publisher.  After  all,  consider  the  matter 
in  its  plain  light.  Say  a  book  takes  a  year  to 
write,  as  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day.  The 
publisher  may  pay  expenses  ;  I  have  to  live  in  the 
meanwhile  at  my  own  expense,  or  someone  else's. 
I  am  already  expending  capital,  let  me  expend  a 
little  more.  Only  let  The  Author  tell  me  precisely 
what  work  of  mine  is  likely  to  fetch  ;  let  it  receive 
and  tabulate  particulars  in  confidence.  Say  I  am 
a  poet — and  I  trust  this  letter  strikes  you  as  poetry 
— what  would  you  give  for  it  in  ballad  form  ?  Could 
I  come  free  to  one  of  the  house-dinners  I  have 
read  of  for  years  if  I  promised  to  recite  it  after- 
wards ?  If  you  answer  "No,"  I  will  not  publish. 
Should  you  unexpectedly,  as  President  Krugersaid, 
reply  "  Yes,"  I  shall  look  forward  hopefully  to  an 
occasional  squai'e  meal,  not  at  my  own  expense. 
Let  me  take  the  risk  of  publication  on  this  basis, 
and  I  think  it  will  work  out  at  surprisingly  little. 
Let  the  co-operative  authors  have  a  journal,  and 
advertise  themselves  in  it ;  let  them  write  their 
best  for  it  on  gratis  lines.  I  think  I  may  say  we 
will  all  take  a  copy  every  week ;  that  it  will 
become  the  literary  paper  of  the  time.  Get  hold 
of  a  co-operative  printer.  Let  each  member  of  the 
council  write  for  the  first  copy.  At  any  rate,  let 
us  have  trade-union  rules ;  let  us  call  out  our 
men  from  a  publisher  who  breaks  them  ;  don't  let 
us  tight  in  secrecy  and  singly  over  our  agreements, 
but  let  the  Secretary  keep  a  stamp  with  not  nego- 
tiable ;  if  a  man  breaks  our  rules  and  accepts 
the  agreement  after  that,  let  him  leave  the  society 
and  fight  his  own  hand. 

A  Single  Stick. 


An  Agent's  Agreement. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  an  agent's  agreement 
which  it  would  appear  by  one  of  the  clauses  is  to 
be  determined  by  "  mutual  consent."  Suppose  I 
turn  out  to  be  a  successful  author  and  he  an  un- 
successful agent,  shall  we  ever  arrive  at  mutuality  ? 
Has  Ths  Author  ever  commented  on  this  extra- 
ordinary suggestion  ? 

No  Fool. 

[Ed. — ^Tes,  severely.] 
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§h^  THE  LITERARY  YEAR-BOOK:  1907.  ^l^l 

With  a   complete   Bibliosrraphy  of  the  Works,   in    Prose  and   Verse,   of 
QEORQE    MEREDITH,   as   Supplement. 

'•A  thoroughly  business-like  and  satisfactory  go\Ae:'—Tkt  Athenaum. 

••  The  1907  edition  will  be  found  an  indispensable  handbook  to  all  engaged  in  literary  work.**— T/r*  Tribune. 

"  Every  writer  should  study  the  section  on  '  Law  and  Letters,'  which  deals  very  clearly  with  the  law  of  copyright  as  it  stands,  with  due 
regard  to  the  cases  decided  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Annual.  The  book  then  enters  impartially  into  the  relations  of  authors  and  publishers, 
and  tells  the  literary  man  all  that  he  wants  to  know  on  the  complicated  subject  of  agreements,  royalties,  agents,  and  the  like."— Dativ  Graphic. 

"  In  the  variety  of  subjects  with  which  it  deals  it  dififers  from  and  surpasses  most  kindred  publications.*'— No/^s  and  Queries. 

**The  supplement  will  be  acceptable  not  merely  to  Meredithlans,  but  to  all  lovers  of  English  literature."— £)aii>  Chronicle* 
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Oswald   House,  Queen  Victoria  Road, 
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NOVELS,  SHORT  STORIES,  ARTICLES,  POEMS, 

Placed  with  over  eighty  {80)  Publishers  and  Periodicals.      Niaeteen  {19)  MSS.  by 
ualcnown  writers  sold  in  one  week, 

AN    UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL   THAT   SPEAKS   FOR   ITSELF:— 

Dear  Mr.  Magnus,— Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  enclosure  irom  the  " Magazine."    I  am  naturally  very  glad  to  have  so 

early  a  proof  of  the  value  of  your  Agency,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  exertions  on  my  behalf. 

I  gather  that  this  tale  of  mine  "struck  it  '*  first  time — a  pretty  conclusive  proof  to  my  mind  of  the  value  of  your  special  knowledge,  for  I 
have  been  trotting  it  round,  with  intervals  of  repose,  for  ovtr/bur  yean.  Moreover,  this  same  Magazine  refused  the  story  when  I  suomitted 
it  there  myself! 

Yours  very  truly,       (Signed)    HAROLD  LAKE. 
Choir  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.  

THE   MOST   STRINGENT   INQUIRY    INVITED. 

THE  CAMBRUKfE  LITERARY  AGENCY.  Managing  Director:  GEORGE  G.  MAGNUS.  lU.  Strand.  London. 


Teaches  Singing,  French  and  German   Songs,  Ballads,  etc.,  at  the  Bechstein 

Hall  Studios. 

Address :  66,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  for  Terms  and  Appointments. 
**A  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,"  By  Arthur  E.   Caleb,  ^%o'S^e%^uM''^ 

And  Author  of  '*  A  Study  of  the  English  Language.**     5  by  4.     Smith.    6d.  net. 

Bxtraot  from  The  Athenceum.—**  There  is  much  charm,  tenderness,  and  feeling  in  hiK  poem,  entitled  'A  ChriHtmas  Reverie.'  The- 
exuberance  of  its  metres  and  rhymes  is  not  mo.*%  astounding  than  its  sustained  ebullience  of  amorous  imagination,  its  metrical  verboeitj^ 
than  its  frenzied  erotomania.    We  heartily  recommend  this  pretty  little  poem  to  the  general  public."— Dated  Joimary  10th. 

For  Copies  apply  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  Co.,  103,  High  Road,  KILBURN. 


Lrearn    Literature. 

To  learn  correctly  and  thoroughly  the  principles  that  underlie  liter«7 
work  will  save  the  apprentice  to  literature  years  of  toil  and  endeavour. 

Because  experience  is  simply  applied  knowledge,  the  grounding  we 
can  give  you  in  literature,  being  the  experience  of  a  well-known  practical 
author,  is  adapted  to  meet  your  ability  and  needs. 

Our    Success    Course 

will  equip  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  existing  in  literary 
work  to  make  a  handsome  income. 

It  is  written  by  a  world-famous  novelist  and  consists  of  twelve 
practical  lessons.  With  these  lessons  are  a  series  of  exercises  which  our 
experts  correct. 

We  have  excellent  channels  for  placing  literary  work  of  every  class 
and  will  criticise  work  free. 

For  further  particulars  write  for  our  Pamphlet,  mentioning  this  Paper, 
to 

The     Literary    Correspondence    CollegOt 
9,    Arundel    Street,    Strand,    W.C. 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  autnors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnless  sncn  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  aesire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


»  »  I 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  ^d^  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2£?.,  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

All  further  elections  haye  been  chronicled  fh)m 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 

Vol.  XVIL 


PENSION  FUND. 
— »-^-« — 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9«.  6^.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member  s 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretaiT,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  3%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

Warljoan 201    9    8 

London  and  North-  Western  3%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian     Government     Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3^%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  3i%  Stock 247    9    6 

Total    £3,118    18    8 
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Subscriptians,  1906. 

£    3. 

d. 

Oct  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie 

.    0  10 

0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 

.    0  10 

0 

Oct.  15,  Coleburn,  Miss  Maud 

.    0    5 

0 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  . 

.    0    5 

0 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    . 

.    0    6 

0 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram 

.    0  10 

6 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  . 

.    1     1 

0 

1907. 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs.      . 

.     0     5 

0 

Feb.  25,VachelI,H.A. 

.     6    0 

0 

DofuUions,  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs-  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund   . 

800    0 

0 

Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 

0  10 

6 

Dec.  18,  Hardie,  R 

0    5 

0 

Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      . 

0    6 

0 

1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

0    6 

0 

Jan.  10,  Sherwoodj  Mrs.     . 

0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice 

.      0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 

0  10 

0 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

0    5 

6 

Jan.  15,  Shep^,  A.  T.     . 

.      0  10 

6 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 

0    5 

0 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 

1     1 

0 

Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  , 

0  10 

6 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  . 

0    5 

0 

Feb.  16,Travers,  Miss  Rosalind  . 

0  10 

0 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Haslocli. 

0    5 

0 

March  11,  Eggar,  A. 

1     1 

0 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 

.      0  10 

0 

COMMITTEE  NOTES. 

THE  committee  met  at  the  ofSces  of  the  society 
on  Monday,  March  4th,  and  after  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
proceeded  with  the  election  of  members  and 
associates. 

Fifteen  members  and  associates  were  elected, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to  fifty- 
three.  The  numbers  are  still  well  maintained  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  years.  In  1906  up  to 
March,  fifty-six  membersand  associates  were  elected, 
and  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year  the  number  was  fifty-one. 

There  were  pne  or  two  cases  before  the  committee 
for  their  consideration.  In  the  first  the  Secretary 
read  the  member's  statement,  and  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  support 
his  case  as  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  had 
any  cause  of  action. 

In  another  case  touching  the  infringement  of 


an  author^s  rights  in  Germany,  the  Secretary  read 
the  opinion  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
German  lawyer  setting  forth  from  the  papers  laid 
before  him  the  author's  position  and  his  remedies. 
The  opinion  had  been  taken  during  the  month 
with  the  sanction  of  the  chairman.  The  committee 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  to  the  member  in 
question  with  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which  had 
been  obtained. 


Cases. 

Nine  fresh  cases  have  passed  through  the 
secretary's  hands  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
statement  in  The  Author.  Of  two,  referring  to 
demands  for  money,  one  has  been  settled,  but  the 
other  lies  in  India,  and  must  necessarily  take  a 
longer  time.  Two  claims  have  arisen  for  money 
and  publication.  It  might  be  worth  while  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  MSS.  accepted  by 
editors  are  retained  for  one,  two,  or  even  three 
years  before  publication  takes  place.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  society's  legal  advisers,  the 
author  has  a  right  to  payment — in  the  absence 
of  a  special  contract  to  the  contrary — when  the 
MS.  is  delivered,  and  a  right  to  publication  within 
a  reasonable  time  from  acceptance.  If  the  money 
is  not  paid  and  the  work  is  not  published,  then 
the  author  would  have  an  action  for  the  sum 
due,  and  perhaps  a  claim  for  damages  for  non- 
publication  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is 
possible,  in  certain  circumstances,  that  he  might 
have  a  claim  for  substantial  damages — for  instance, 
if  the  editor's  delay  had  caused  delay  in  the  book 
publication. 

Of  the  two  cases  in  the  secretary's  hands,  one 
has    been   settled   by  the    editor   promising    to 

Enblish  shortly ;  and  the  second,  as  the  secretary 
as  received  no  answer  to  his  letters,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  society's  solicitors. 

One  case  of  infringement  of  copyright  is  still  in 
the  course  of  settlement.  One  case  has  occurred 
respecting  the  cancellation  of  an  agreement  and 
the  winding  up  of  the  business  relations  between 
an  author  and  publisher.  The  negotiations  are 
still  proceeding. 

Two  cases  for  accounts  have  been  handled  by 
the  secretary.  In  one  the  accounts  have  been 
rendered  and  sent  to  the  author.  In  the  other 
the  chairman  of  the  society  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  accountant  to  investigate  the  publisher's 
books,  owing  to  some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to 
their  accuracy. 

Lastly,  one  case  has  occurred  touching  the 
recovery  of  the  MS.  of  a  play,  but  as  this  has  only 
just  come  into  the  society's  office,  the  secretary 
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has  not  had  time  to  obtain  an  answer  to  his  request 
for  its  return. 

Here  again  a  few  words  may  be  profitable. 

In  deeding  with  theatrical  managers  it  would 
appear  that  authors  are  dealing  with  a  most 
unbusinesslike  set  of  people ;  extremely  careless 
in  regard  to  MSS.  sent  to  them ;  very  often  dis- 
courteous in  their  treatment  of  the  author.  An 
author  should,  therefore^  be  as  careful  in  sending 
MSS.  to  managers  as  in  sending  MSS.  to  editors. 
He  should  retain  a  copy  of  the  MS. ;  he  should 
register  it,  and  keep  a  copy  of  any  letter  which 
accompanies  it.  If  possible,  he  should  obtain 
from  the  manager,  before  sending  the  MS.,  a  letter 
exm^ssing  his  willingness  to  consider  it. 

There  are  still  cases  open  from  last  month,  but 
as  most  of  them  are  m  a  favourable  state  of 
n^otiation,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  settled 
in  due  course. 

•  ♦  • 

March  Elections. 

Batchelor,  Miss  Frances  .    Weycombe    Abbey 

School,  Bucks. 

Beddoes,  T.  P.,  F.K.C.S.    14,  Stratford  Place,W. 

Boynton,  Major  Walter  .    The    Junior    United 

Service  Club,  Charles 
Street,  S.W. 

Bradley,  Miss  Edith        .    Providence    House, 

Bredon's  Norton, 
near  Tewkesbury. 

Brickdale,  FortescueJ.M.    52,  Pembroke    Road, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 

Clarke,  Allen  (Teddy  Promenade,  South 
Ashton)  Shore,  Blackpool. 

Foster,  John   .        .        .    The  Academy,  Beith. 

Glyn,  Miss  Margaret  H.  . 

Maunsell,  A,  E.  Lloyd    .    Eardenstowe,  Wisboro' 

Green,  Sussex. 

O'Dell,  E.       .        .        .    Hotel    de    TEurope, 

Singapore. 

Phillimore,  Mrs.  0.  E.  .  York  House,  53,  Brix- 
ton Hill,  S.W. 

Woolraer,  Miss  D.  L.  7,  Cranbourne  Court, 
(D.  L.  Shirley)  Albert  Bridge,  S.W. 

Wylie,  A.  C,  .  .  .  Tigh  -  na  -  Mara,  Dor- 
noch, N.B. 

Two  of  those  elected  in  March  do  not  desire 
either  their  names  or  their  names  with  their 
addresses  to  be  printed. 


•  »  » 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ABT. 


Abt  Ideals.    Bj  Ernest  Newlandsmith.    7J  x  4^. 
84  pp.    The  Open  Road  Pablishing  Co.    2$,  6d.  n. 


Humanism  and  Abt.  Being  Part  IV.  of  the  Benaiisanoe 
in  Italian  Art.  By  Sblwtn  Bbintok.  Second  edition. 
Fairbairns.    2s.  M.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections  op  a  Humobist.    Grave  and  Gay.    By 

A.  W.  4  Bbokbtt.     9x6.    417  pp.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman. 

12*.  6d.  n. 
The  Life  of  Chablbs  Lamb.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    Fourth 

Edition,  Revised  in  one  volume.    9    x    6f.    767  pp. 

Methuen.    7t,  6J.  n. 

FICTION. 

A   Wildbbness  Winneb.      By   Edith   A.  Babnbtt. 

7}  X  5.    333  pp.    Methuen.    Ss. 
The  Otheb  Pawn.    By  Maby  Deanb.    7|  x  5.    312  pp. 

Methuen.    6s. 
Little  Esson.     By  S.  R.  Cbockett.     8x5.    320  pp. 

Ward,  Lock.    6*. 
The  Madness  of  Globli.    By  Fbbd  Whishaw.    71  x  5. 

320  pp.     Digby,  Long.     6s. 
The  Einomakebs.     By  Abmioeb  Babolat.    7}  x  6. 

334  pp.    Cassell.    6i. 
The  House  of  Howe.    By  Mat  Cbommelin.    7|  x  5 

318  pp.    J.  Long.    6s. 
The    Evolution    of    EIathbbine.      By   B.  Temple 

Thubston.    71x6.    352  pp.    Chapman  and  HaU.    6s. 
The  Flight  of  Ioabus.    By  H.  Byatt.    7f  x  5.    247  pp. 

Sisloys.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Tbistbam  of  Blent.     By  Anthony  Hope.     7|  x  5. 

New  edition.    Murray.    2s.  6d.  n. 
The  Gold-Wobshippebs.    By  J.  B.  Habbib-Bu  bland. 

71  X  5.    312  pp.    Greening. 
The  Hill  of  Dbeams.    By  Abthub  Maouen.    8  x  SJ. 

309  pp.    Grant,  Richards.    6s, 
Tales  fob  the  Homes.    By  Yabious  Contbibutobs. 

Edited  by  Jambs  Mabohant.    7}  x  5.    328  pp.   Chatto 

and  Windus.    6s.  n. 
Stepping  Westwabd.      By  M.  E.  Fbanois.    7}  x  SJ. 

296  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 
Conflict.    By  Constance  Smedlby.    71  x  5.    311  pp. 

Constable.    6s. 
A  Fbee   Solitude.      By  Alice  Pebbin.     7f    x    6. 

344  pp.    Chatto   and  Windus.    2s.  6d.  n. 
A  Lost  Summbb.    By  Thbo  Douglas.    7}  x  5.    343  pp. 

Cassell.    6s. 
Towing-PathJBess,  and  Otheb  Stobies.    By  R.  Pbycb. 

71  X  5.    249  pp.    Chapman  and  HaU. 
Miss  Badswobth,  M.F.H.    By  Eybb  Hussey.    Kew  and 

Cheaper  Edition.    326  pp.    Longmans.    2s.  6d. 
Agony  Tbbbace.    Some  Secrets  of  the  Cynosure  Club. 

By  Majob  Abthub  Gbiffithb.    7}  x   5.    810  pp. 

White.    6s. 
Simple  Symon.    By  E.  Mabia  Albanesi.    Illustrated 

by  R.  Savage.    81  x  5f .    124  pp.    Newnes.    6d. 
The  Witches  Head.    By  H.  Ridsb  Haggabd.    Illus- 
trated by  Cyrus  Cuneo.    81    x   5|.    222  pp.    Newnes. 

.6d. 
Beside  Still  Watebs.    By  A.  C.  Benson.    81   x  61. 

356  pp.    Smith  Elder.    7s,  6d.  n. 
MoNSiEUB  DE  Pabis.    By  Maby  C.  Rowsbll.    7}  X  6. 

306  pp.     Chatto  and  Windus.     2s.  6d.  n. 
The   Silent  Man.    By  Silas  K.  Hocking.    8  x  51. 

497  pp.    Wame.    3#.  6d. 
The   Sweets  of  Office.      By  Violet   Twebdalb. 

7f  X  5.     330  pp.     J.  Long.     6s. 
One  OB  Two.    By  Thbo  Douglas.    7}  x  6.    820  pp. 

Brown  Langham.    6s. 

A  BUTTEBFLY.   By  THE  BABONESS  YON  GOLDAOSEB. 

7}  X  6.    318  pp.    Long.    6i* 
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ThbWinolbssVictoby.   ByM.  P.Willcocks.   7}  x  5. 

411  pp.    Lane.    6«. 
Captain  Desmond,  V.C.  7^  x  5.  372  pp.  Blackwood.  6*. 
The  Sbobbt.    By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     7 J  x    5. 

3J7  pp.    Ward  Lock.    6*. 
The  Man  with   the  Amber   Eyes.     By   Flobenoe 

Warden.    7^  x  6.    318  pp.    J.  Long.    6*. 
Blindman's    Marriage.     By     Florence     Warden. 

7}  X  5.    315  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6*. 
His  Wipe's  Revenge.  By  Geo.  R.  Sims.  7^  x  6.  320  pp. 

Chatto  and  Windus.    2*.  6d.  n. 
Beaten  at  the  Post.  By  Burford  Delannoy.  71  x  5. 

317  pp.    Digby  Long.    6*. 
Her  Ladyship's  Silence.  By  Marie  Connor  Leighton. 

7|  X  5i.    371  pp.    CasseU.    6*. 

GARDENING. 

The  Small  Town  Garden.  By  H.  M.  Swanwick. 
8f  X  5^.    211  pp.    Sherratt  and  Hughes.    2«.  n. 

HISTORY. 

The  Princess  of  Achaia  and  The  Chronicles  op 
MORBA.  A  Study  of  Greece  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  G.C.V.O.  Two  vols.  301  and 
334  pp.    Arnold.    25«.  n. 

The  Story  op  Port  Royal.  By  E.  Romanes.  8|  x  5^. 
504  pp.     Murray.    15#. 

LITERATURE. 

Oarlyle  and  the  London  Library.  Account  of  its 
Foundation,  together  with  Unpublished  Letters  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  to  W.  D.  Christie,  C.B.  Arranged  by 
Mary  Christie.  Edited  by  Frederic  Harrison, 
Litt.D.    7^x5.    Hipp.    Chapman  and  Hall.    3«.6<2.n. 

LITERARY. 

Eighteenth- Century  Vignettes. 

Series.    By  Austin  Dobson.    6^ 

Windus.     2s,  n.     Leather,  3».  n. 
Personal  Opinions  Publicly  Expressed. 

7f  X  5.    809  pp.    Nash.    6«. 
English     Mrtrists     in     the     Eighteenth     and 

Nineteenth  Centuries.     ByT.  S.  Omond.     7j  x  5. 

274  pp.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.    London :  Frowde. 

6«.  n. 

MUSIC. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Vol.  III.,  M.  to  P. 
9|  X  6.    860  pp.    Macmillan.     21«.  n. 

A  Glad  To-Morrow.  By  Ella  V.  Payne.  Words  by 
J.  Macer  Wright.     Elkin  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Woman,  or  Suffragette  1  A  Question  of  National 
Choice.    By  Marie  Corelli.    Pearson.    %d,  n. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Christian  Science.  By  Mark  Twain.  8  x  SJ.  362  pp. 
Harper.    6#. 

POETRF. 

Democratic  Sonnets.  By  W.  M.  Rossetti.  Two 
volumes.    Alston  Rivers.     1j».  n. 

A  Mackenzie  Bell.  Treasury.  Manchester:  Broad- 
bent. 

POLITICAL. 

Patriotism   Challenged.      By   Felix   Moscheles. 

20  pp.    Bonner.    Zd. 
Representation.    By  Lord  Avebury.    Revised  edition. 

Y^  X  5.    90  pp.    Sonnenschien.    U. 


1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
X    4.    Chatto  and 


By  Rita. 


REPRINTS. 

The  Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Ruskin, 

Vol.  27.     Fors-Clavigera  Letters.   1—36.     1871,    1872, 

1873.    Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  A.  Wedderburn, 

10  X  6^.    676  pp.    Allen.    21«.  n. 
Scripture  and  Truth  Dissertations.    By  the  late 

Benjamin    Jowett.      With  Introduction    by    Lewis 

Campbell.     242  pp.     Frowde.    2s,  6d.  n. 
The   Churchman's   Treasury   of   Song.      Gathered 

from  the  Christian  Poetry  of  all  Ages.    By  J.  H.  Burn. 

6f  X  4|.    427  pp.    Methuen.     '6s.  6^.  n. 
The  Collected  works  op  Hknrik  Ibsrn.      Vol.  IV. 

Peer  Gynt.     Translated  by  William  and  Charles  Archer. 

Vol.  VIII.    An   Enemy  of  the  People  and  The  Wild 

Duck.     With    Introduction.     By    WILLIAM    Archer. 

7|    X    5J.    280   pp.  and   400    pp.     Heinemann.      4«. 

each. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Kingdom  of  Man.  By  B.  Ray  Lankkster,  D.Sc, 
LL.D.    9  X  5i.     191  pp.    Constable.    3*.  6d.  n. 

SPORT. 

The  Complete  Fisherman.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 

7}  X  5.    216  pp.    Werner,  Laurie.    2*.  6d.  n. 
The  Stable  Handbook.    By  T.  F.  Dale.    6|  x   4J. 

90  pp.    Ijane.    ds.  n. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Construction  and 
Heating.  With  numerous  engravin^^s  and  diagrrams. 
Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  7 J  x  5.  160  pp. 
Cassell.     2s, 

THEOLOGY. 

Christianised  Rationalism  and  "  The  New  Theology." 

By  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.    7J  x  6.    200  pp. 

Shaw.     6rf.  n. 
"  Religio  Laici  "  JuDAiCA  :  The  Faith  of  a  Jewish 

Layman.     By  Laurie  Magnus.     7 J  x  'k     178  pp. 

Routledge.    2s.  Qd.  n. 
The  Truth  of  Christianity.    Being  an  Examination 

of    the    More    Important  Arguments  for  and  against 

Believing  in  that  Religion.       Compiled  from  various 

sources.    By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Turton,  D.S.O.     Sixth 

edition.    Twelfth  thousand.    7J  x  5.    670  pp.    Wells, 

Gardner.    2s.  6d.  n. 
The  Substance  of  Faith  :  Allied  with  Science.    A 

Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers.     By  Sir  Oliver 

Lodge,  F.R.S.    7|  x  5.    135  pp.    Methuen.    2s.  n. 
Papers  OF  A  Pariah.  ByRoBERT  Hugh  Benson.  8  x  5|. 

211pp.    Smith  Elder.     5i.  n. 
The  Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospels  Concerning 

Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey.  Re-issue. 

8f  X  5}.    184  pp.     Longmans.    2s.  6d,  n. 
Apologia  :   An    Explanation    and    Defence.      By 

Edwin   A.    Abbott.     A.   and    C.    Black.      102   pp. 

2s.  ^,  n. 

TRAVEL. 

Indian  Pictures  and  Problems.  By  Ian  Malcolm. 
8f  X  6J.    294  pp.    Grant  Richards.    lOs,  6d.  n. 

The  Whirlpool  of  Europe.  By  Archibald  R. 
COLQUHOUN.     9x6.    Harper  Bros.     I6s.n, 

A  Book  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
7t  X  5.    309  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 

Yesterday  and  To-day  ;  or,  Recollections  op  over 
Forty  Years  of  Travel.  By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Alleyne 
Clarke.  8f  x  5}.  272  pp.  Simpkin  Marshall. 
7s.6d.  n. 

Sketches  in  Mafeking  and  East  Africa.  By  Major- 
general  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  8J  x  12J.  183  pp. 
Smith  Elder.    21i.  n. 
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Old  St.  Pbtees,  and  St.  Peteb^s  Crypt  at  Rome.  By 
Douglas  Sladen.  9  x  6f.  84  pp.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Wayfaring  Notions.  By  Martin  Cobbbtt  (" Geraint " 
of  the  Beferee),  Edited  and  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Alice  Cobbett.  Portrait  Frontispiece.  6^  x  8J. 
360  pp.    Sands  &  Co.    6«.    Edition  de  luxe  (limited),  21#. 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 

MR.  SHAWS  two  volumes  published  with 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Go.  contain,  in 
addition  to  his  Dramatic  Opinions  and 
Essays,  a  word  upon  them  by  James  Uuneker. 

H.M.  Queen  Alexandra  and  U.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales  have  been  pleased  to  accept  copies  of  the 
new  issue  of  Dr.  Weymouth's  "  New  Testament  in 
Modern  Speech,"  edited  by  E.  Hampden  Cook,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  Clarke  &  Co. 

"A  Question  of  Colour,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwoods,  is  a  book  on  South  Africa  which  deals 
with  the  various  causes  of  racial  difficulty,  and 
gives  a  reason  for  the  present  state  of  native  unrest. 
Its  aim  is  to  put  clearly  before  the  reader  South 
Africa  as  it  is  to-day,  ana  it  treats  not  of  opinions 
but  of  facte. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Review  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "  A  Scrutiny  of  Socialism," 
by  F.  Carrel. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  have  just  issued  an 
edition  of  the  complete  poetical  works  of  Eeats, 
edited,  with  an  introduction  and  textual  notes,  by 
Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  C.B.  The  chief  aim  of 
this  particular  edition  is  to  supply  in  a  handy 
form  an  authoritative  text  of  the  whole  body  of 
his  work  in  verse. 

The  serial  now  running  through  the  Family 
Herald  is  by  Miss  E.  T.  Miller,  and  is  a  tale  of 
Tasmania,  dealing  with  the  best  side  of  convict 
life  sixty  years  ago  and  with  a  case  of  wrongful 
punishment. 

The  Clarendon  Press  have  recently  issued  a 
volume  containing  selections  from  Dr.  Johnson's 
''  Rambler."  In  a  preface,  Mr.  W.  Hall  White 
states  that  the  object  of  the  volume  is  not  so 
much  to  give  specimens  of  felicitous  expression, 
but  rather  to  show  what  Johnson  thought. 

"  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  is  a  description  of  that 
great  conglomerate  of  countries  and  peoples 
known  as  Austria-Hungary.  The  volume,  written 
largely  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  observation, 
is  illustrated  by  specially  procured  photographs. 
Messrs.  Harper  Bros,  are  the  publishers. 

"  Patriotism  Challenged  "  is  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Felix  Moscheles,  in  which  the  writer  presents  the 


case  against  patriotism,  and  emphasises  his  objec- 
tions to  it.  It  is  published  at  Sd.  by  A.  Bonner, 
of  1  and  2,  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Broadbent,  of  Manchester,  have  pub- 
lished a  Mackenzie  Bell  Treasury,  containing  ten 
new  poems,  also  poems  not  previously  collected. 

The  American  and  Canadian  righte  of  Mrs. 
During's  new  novel  "Disinherited^'  have  been 
acquired  by  Messrs  J.  B.  Lippincott,  who  are 
bringing  out  an  American  edition,  in  6«.  volume 
form,  early  this  month. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wright,  whose  book  "  In  the  Good 
Old  Times"  we  noticed  some  months  ago,  has 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  are  about  to 
issue  "  The  Complete  Works  of  William  Dunbar  " 
(including  doubtful  poems),  edited  by  H.  Bellyse 
Baildon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  author  of  "  The  Rimes  of 
William  Dunbar,"  etc.,  editor  of  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus"  (Arden  Shakespeare).  This  volume  will 
contain  introduction,  notes  and  glossary,  especi- 
ally intended  for  the  use  of  studente,  and  will  be 
the  only  complete  edition  obtainable  at  a  moderate 
price. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  graciously  accepted  a 
copy  of  "  Wayfaring  Notions,^'  by  the  late  Martin 
Cobbett  ("Geraint,"  of  the  Referee),  edited  and 
with  a  memoir  by  Alice  Cobbett,  his  daughter. 
The  book  comprises  a  selection  from  the  choicest 
of  "  Mr.  Sporting  Notion's "  late  writings  on  the 
country  and  country  towns,  in  his  peculiarly 
breezy  and  sympathetic  style.  Messrs.  Sands  & 
Co.  are  the  publishers. 

The  theme  of  Florence  Warden's  new  novel, 
"Blindman's  Marriage,"  published  by  Mr.  T. 
Werner  Laurie,  is  a  study  of  estranged  marriage 
life. 

Miss  Emma  Brooke's  new  novel,  "  Sir  Elyot  of 
the  Woods,"  which  will  be  published  simultaneously 
in  London  by  Mr.  William  Heinemann  and  in  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Duffield,  is  the  story  of  a  man 
whose  aim  in  life  is  the  preservation  and  culture  of 
woods,  for  which  he  has  a  passionate  love,  and 
indicates  how  he  partly  succeeded  in  his  aims,  onlv 
to  meet  with  bitter  failure  in  the  point  on  which 
he  was  most  solicitous.  The  story  ends  happily, 
however. 

The  March  issue  of  the  CornhiU  contains  a  short 
story  entitled  "Strong  Rick  o'  Taxal,"  by  the  same 
wntpi* 

"The  Small  Town  Garden"  is  the  title  of  a 
work  by  H.  M.  Swanswick,  published  by  Messrs. 
Sherratt  and  Hughes  at  the  price  of  2^.  nett. 

The  book  is  addressed  to  the  townsman  with  the 
sole  intention  to  give  practical  information  as 
shortly  and  clearly  as  possible,  and  so  to  arrange 
it  that  it  can  be  looked  up  readQy  by  a  busy  person. 
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Appended  to  the  work  are  tables  drawn  up  in 
alphabetical  order.  In  these  tables  the  horticul- 
tural names  have  been  given,  to  facilitate  ordering* 
The  popular  names  can,  however,  be  found  on 
referring  to  the  index. 

"  The  Adventures  of  a  Friendless  Welsh  Girl  in 
London"  is  the  subject  of  a  novel  which  Mr. 
Gallichan  has  just  finished. 

**  The  Complete  Fisherman  "  is  the  title  chosen 
by  Mr.  Werner  Laurie  for  a  handbook  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Gallichan  for  the  "  Sports  Library." 
The  book  is  now  ready.  Mr.  Gallichan  has  lately 
collaborated  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert,  author  of 
"The  Alhambra"  and  other  books  on  Spanish 
antiquities,  in  a  work  on  the  City  of  Cordova, 
which  is  now  in  the  press.  "Cordova"  will  be 
well  illustrated.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  John 
Lane. 

Mrs.  Walter  Gallichan  (C.  Gasquoine  Hartley)  is 
the  joint  writer  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Calvert  of  a  book 
upn  "The  Prado  Gallery"  at  Madrid,  and  for 
Mr*  Calvert's  volumes  on  ** Toledo"  and  "  Seville" 
he  is  collaborating  in  the  chapters  on  El  Greco, 
the  Toledan  painter,  and  the  artists  of  Seville* 

"  English  Metrists  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries,"  by  T.  S.  Omond,  is  a  record  of 
English  prosodical  criticism  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  completes  a  survey  which  was- 
originally  meant  to  form  an  appendix  to  the  same 
author's  "Study  of  Metre.*'  The  author  has 
endeavoured  in  the  present  work  not  merely  to 
enumerate  and  summarise  treatises,  but  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  sounder  views  about 
verse-structure.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 

We  are  glad  to  record  that  a  dinner  was  given 
in  Madrid  to  Miss  Rachel  Challice,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  provide  the  Spanish  Notes  for  The 
Author,  Amon^  those  present  were  the  following: 
Senora  Burgos  de  Segui,  author  of  "  Por  Europa," 
Sehora  dona  Carolina  de  Soto,  novelist  and  poet, 
Behor  Pulido,  the  Senator  of  Salamanca,  Senor 
Barriovero  the  popular  publicist;  and  Senora 
Blanco  de  Trigo.  The  well-known  writer  Jos^ 
Fernandez  Br^mou  made  a  few  appreciative  remarks 
in  English,  and  letters  were  received  from  the 
novelists  Blasco  Ibanez,  Palacio  Yaldes,  and  the 
brothers  Quintero  and  Senora  Gimeno  de 
Flaquer. 

A  special  committee  has  been  formed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  performance  of 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner  at  a  West  End  Theatre  early  in  the 
season.  It  is  intended  to  play  the  piece  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's  new  play,  "John  Glayde's 
Honour,"  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
on  March  8th,  1907. 


The  piece  deals  with  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  of 
a  business  man,  and  indicates  the  husband's 
method  of  dealing  with  a  situation  which  his  own 
negligence  has,  to  some  extent,  created. 

The  cast  included  Miss  Eva  Moore,  Mr.  Michael 
Sherbrooke,  and  Mr.  George  Alexander. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell's  play,  "  Her  Son,"  was  pro- 
duced at  The  Playhouse  on  March  12th.  The 
main  situation  of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  woman 
who,  having  loved  a  man  she  believes  to  be  dead, 
adopts  his  illegitimate  son,  whom  she  withholds 
from  his  mother. 

In  the  cast  are  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Miss  Winifred 
Emery,  and  Miss  Wynne  Matthison. 

"  A  Miracle :  An  Experiment  in  Dramatic 
Metre,"  is  the  title  of  a  one-act  play  by  Mr.  H. 
Granville  Barker,  produced  at  Terry's  Theatre  on 
March  22nd.  The  piece,  which  has  a  mediaeval 
atmosphere,  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  was 
interpreted  by  Miss  Winifred  Eraser  and  Miss 
Gwendoline  Bishop. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  death  of  Marcelin  Berthelot  is  an  irre- 
parable loss,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  He  died  on  March  18th, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  but  long  as  his  life  was,  one 
is  filled  with  amazement  and  admiration  on  hearing 
of  all  the  work  that  he  accomplished  in  addition 
to  his  professional  duties.  He  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1827,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  had  made  a 
certain  reputation  for  himself  in  the  special  studies 
he  had  taken  up,  namely,  science,  philosophy 
and  history.  In  1846  he  took  the  prize  for 
philosophy,  and  in  1854  became  Dr.  ^s  Sciences. 
In  1865  a  chair  of  organic  chemistry  was  created 
for  him  at  the  College  of  France,  and  from  that 
time  forth  his  discoveries  and  studies  have  enriched 
the  whole  world.  He  was  successively  elected 
Member  of  the  Societies  of  Philomathy,  Biology 
and  Chemistry,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  of 
the  Academies  of  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Munich, 
Turin,  Lisbon,  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  He  had  the 
Grand  Croix  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  Inspector-General  of  Higher  Education,. 
President  of  the  section  of  Physics  at  the  Ecole  dea 
Hautes  Etudes,  Vice-President  of  the  Higher 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  Public 
Instructiou,  and  Member  of  the  French  Academy.. 
In  1901  the  fiftieth  year  of  Berthelot's  scientific 
work  was  commemorated  at  the  Sorbonne.  Presi- 
dent Loubet  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
representatives  of  the  various  scientific  societies  of 
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the  whole  world  met  on  that  platform  and  offered 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  man  whom 
Jules  Lemaltre  had  styled  the  King  of  Chemistry. 
All  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  that  imposing  ceremony  will  never  forget  the 
words  uttered  by  Berthelot,  with  all  the  simple 
sincerity  of  the  truly  great  savant.  His  work  was 
colossal.  Besides  sixty  years  of  laboratory  work 
and  of  professorship,  we  have  from  his  pen  twelve 
hundred  scientific  memoirs  and  fifteen  volumes. 

In  the  very  highest  sense  of  the  word  Marcelin 
Berthelot  was  a  great  scientist.  He  looked  upon 
science  not  only  as  the  source  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, but  as  the  source  of  all  morality.  *'  Science," 
he  said,  "makes  the  vivifying  notion  of  true 
solidarity  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  our 
heart  and  soul.  Science  is  the  great  benefactor  of 
humanity.  It  is  only  cultivated  in  all  its  plenitude 
by  the  savant  who  maintains  absolute  liberty  of 
thought  for  himself,  and  who  claims  this  for  others ; 
by  the  savant  who  remembers  that  science  is  the 
result  of  the  collective  work  of  men,  and  that  the 
dutv  of  every  one  of  us  is  to  work  unceasingly 
at  lessening  the  amount  of  material  and  moral 
ills  in  humanity." 

The  first  volume  has  appeared  of  the  "  M^moires 
de  la  Comtesse  de  Boigne,"  published  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  M.  Charles  Nicoullaud. 
This  volume  is  an  account  of  the  years  1781 — 1814. 
Madame  de  Boigne  died  in  1866  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  ;  she  was  bom  at  Versailles  before  the 
Bevolution.  Her  mother  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Madame  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Louis  XY.,  so  that 
as  a  child  she  was  spoiled  and  petted  by  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  French 
Court.  During  the  political  emigration  she  spent 
some  years  in  England.  In  later  times  her  salon 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  ones  in  Paris,  and  she 
knew  most  of  the  celebrities  of  her  epoch.  The 
charm  of  these  memoirs  is  their  spontaneity. 
Madame  de  Boigne  had  no  idea  of  ''making  a 
book"  when  she  wrote  down  her  recollections. 
She  had  lived  through  troubled  times  in  French 
history,  she  had  witnessed  many  remarkable 
scenes,  known  very  many  people,  and,  witty  and 
intelligent  as  she  was,  her  account  of  aU  her 
experiences  is  charming. 

**  If  my  nephews  should  ever  glance  through 
these  pages,"  she  says  herself,  "they  must  not 
expect  to  find  a  book,  but  simply  an  old  woman's 
recollections.  I  do  not  attach  any  more  importance 
to  them  than  to  a  piece  of  tapestry  work.  I  have 
picked  up  my  pen  when  I  have  wanted  to  rest 
from  my  needle,  and  then  my  needle  to  rest  from 
my  pen  ;  so  that  my  manuscript  will  come  to  my 
heirs  like  one  more  old  arm-chair. 

*'  As  I  have  not  consulted  any  documents,  there 
will  probably  be  many  errors  in  dates,  places,  and 


perhaps  even  in  facts.  I  cannot  affirm  anything, 
except  that  I  believe  sincerely  all  that  I  have  said. 
I  do  not  profess  much  confidence  in  absolute 
impartiality,  but  I  think  one  may  claim  to  be 
perfectly  sincere.  We  are  true  when  we  say  what 
we  believe." 

Among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  first  volume 
are  :  "  Court  Etiquette  and  Customs,"  **  Louis 
XVI.,"  "The  Queen,"  "Life  at  Versailles,"  "The 
Daughters  of  Louis  XV.,"  "  Commencement  of  the 
Eeyolution,"  "England,"  «Mme.  Fitzherbert," 
"The  Flight  from  Varennes,"  " Stay  at  Naples," 
"Lady  Hamilton,"  "Stay  in  Yorkshire,"  "Sir 
John  Legard,"  "Lady  Mary  Kingston,"  "Stay  in 
Scotland,"  "Lady  Harrington,''  "Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,"  "  Death  of  the  Due  d*Enghien,"  "  The 
Empress  Josephine,"  "  Mme.  E^camier,"  "  Ben- 
jamin Constant,"  "Mme.  de  Stael,"  '*M.  de 
Chateaubriand,"  "The  Allies  in  Paris,"  "Battle 
and  Capitulation  of  Paris,"  "  The  Restoration," 
"  Duke  of  Wellington,"  etc. 

"  M6moires  et  Souvenirs  sur  la  Revolution  et 
TEmpire,"  by  M.  6.  Lendtre.  The  author  gives 
us  in  this  volume  a  condensed  history  of  many  of 
the  episodes  about  which  so  many  memoirs  have 
been  written.  Thanks  to  M.  Lendtre,  we  have 
in  this  book  the  most  important  passages  taken 
from  heavy  volumes  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  all  of  us  to  read.  In  addition  to  these  extracts 
from  the  souvenirs  of  the  times,  there  is  also  in 
this  work  the  result  of  the  author's  researches 
among  the  archives  of  the  period  he  treats,  in  the 
form  of  a  veritable  history  of  the  September 
massacres. 

From  M.  L^n  S^che  we  have  another  book  on 
"Alfred  de  Musset."  In  this  work  he  writes 
more  particularly  of  the  friends,  acquaintances 
and  surroundings  of  the  poet,  gives  us  extracts  from 
the  memoirs  of  Alton-Sh6e,  from  the  letters  of  Mme. 
Jaubert,  of  Alfred  Tattet,  and  of  F^lix  Arvers.  He 
gives  us  further  details  with  regard  to  Musset's 
friendship  with  George  Sand,  Marie  Nodier, 
Princess  Belgiojoso,  Malibran,  Rachel,  D^jazet, 
Mme.  Allan  and  Mme.  Louise  Collet. 

"  Pascal  et  son  Temps,"  by  M.  Fortunat  Strowski, 
is  a  study  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  crisis  in  the 
religious  sentiment  in  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

"  Charles  Baudelaire,"  by  M.  Eugene  Cr^pet,  is 
not  only  a  biographical  study  of  the  poet,  but  an 
account  of  his  method  of  work,  his  souvenirs,  his 
intercourse  with  his  family  and  his  friends,  together 
with  many  of  the  letters  received  by  him  from  these 
friends. 

"  Sous  Louis  Philippe :  Les  Dandys,"  by  M. 
Jacques  Boulenger,  is  a  volume  containing  studies 
of  Brummell,  the  Comte  d'Orsay,  Arsouille,  Roger 
de  Beauvoir,  Eugene  Siie,  d'Aur^villy,  etc. 
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The  following  books  treat  of  political  or  social 
questions  of  to-day  : — "  Le  Socialisme  en  1907," 
by  M.  Emile  Faguet ;  "  L'Alerte,"  by  M.  Pierre 
Baudin  ;  "Journal  d'une  Expuls^e,"  with  a  preface 
by  M.  FrangOis  Copp^e  ;  "  La  Dictature,"  bv  M. 
Joseph  Viaud  ;  *'  L'Officier  et  ses  Ennemis,"  by 
Captain  Condere  Foulongue. 

In  the  BibliotMque  Sociologique  the  second 
volume  of  the  works  of  Michel  Bakounine  has  just 
appeared.  It  contains  "Les  Ours  de  Berne  et 
rOurs  de  Saint  P^tersbourg,"  "Lettres  k  un 
Frauijais,"  and  "  L'Empire  Knouto-Germanique  et 
la  B^Tolution  Sociale."  James  Ouillaume,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Bakounine's,  has  written  a  preface  to 
the  work,  and  a  very  complete  biographical  study 
of  the  celebrated  revolutionist. 

'*  Petite  Mienne,"  by  Jean  Eameau,  is  a  touching 
story  of  the  devotion  of  a  daughter  and  sister  to 
her  father  and  brother.  It  is  a  simple  story, 
gracefully  and  pathetically  told. 

"Femme  de  Peintre,"  by  Gustave  Amiot,  is  a 
novel  on  a  theme  which  has  frecjuently  tempted 
the  pen  of  novelists  of  various  nationalities.  It  is 
the  question  of  the  role  of  an  artist's  wife  and  the 
problem  as  to  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility 
of  the  artist,  carried  away  by  his  artistic  fancy  and 
his  imagination. 

"Le  CoflPre-fort  Vivant"  is  an  amusing  story 
by  M.  Fr^6ric  ifauzens.  It  was  published  as 
a  serial  in  the  Figaro,  and  has  just  appeared  in 
volume  form. 

"  Ceux  de  Villar^,"  by  Jean  Erienz,  is  a  study  of 
life  amongst  the  rough  lower  class  in  an  agricul- 
tural district.  There  is  very  little  of  the  "  poetrv  " 
of  the  country,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  unlovely, 
prosaic  side  of  life  depicted  in  the  volume.  It  is 
distinctly  a  realistic  noveL 

Among  new  volumes  are  also  the  following  : — 
"  La  Tradition  d' Amour,"  by  M.  Gustave  Toudouze ; 
"  Plus  Haut,"  by  M.  J.  Labour  ;  "  lie  Boulevard," 
by  M.  E.  Lajeunesse  ;  "  Le  Point  d*Honneur,"  bv 
M.  Maurice  Pal6ologue ; "  Le  Chemin  du  Souvenir,^' 
by  Mme.  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt ;  "  Le  Gouffre  de 
la  Liberty,"  by  M.  Eeepmaker;  "Un  Chass^ 
crois^,"  by  M.  Gabriel  d*  Azumba ;  "  Pierre 
Tisserand,    by  Jeanne  Marni. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversarv 
of  Sully  Prudhomme's  election  to  the  French 
Academy  a  group  of  his  admirers  and  friends, 
poets,  philosophers,  artists  and  novelists,  went  to 
offer  their  congratulations  to  their  illustrious 
confrhre  and  to  present  him  with  a  silver  plaque 
engraved  by  Chaplain.  An  admirable  portrait  of 
the  poet  is  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  an  oak 
tree  from  which  a  lyre  is  hanging.  There  is  also 
an  inscription  in  relief. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  appointed 
Professor  at  the  Conservatoire. 


M.  Osiris  has  left  twenty  thousand  francs  to 
the  Soci6t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

The  Marquis  de  S^gur  and  M.  Maurice  Donnay 
are  elected  Members  of  the  Academy  in  place  of 
M.  Edmond  Rousse  and  M.  Albert  SoreL 

A  Society  called  "  Les  Mussettistes  *'  has  been 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  propaga- 
ting the  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  Books,  Paper 
Industries,  Newspapers  and  Posters,  etc.,  is  to  be 
held  in  Paris  from  July  to  October  this  year.  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Palais  of  the 
Champs  Elys^  after  the  Salon.  There  will  be 
music,  dramatic  performances  and  lectures  organ- 
ised, and  many  other  attractions  will  be  announced 
in  due  time. 

At  the  Od6on,  "  La  Faute  de  FAbb^  Mouret " 
is  now  being  given.  "  Le  Ruisseau  "  at  the  Vaude- 
ville is  an  immense  success,  and  "Le  Voleur"  is 
still  running  at  the  Renaissance.  At  the  Th^tre 
R6jane  "  Paris — ^New  York  "  is  being  given. 
"  Mile.  Josette,  ma  femme,"  at  the  Gymnase,  and 
**  Anna  Kar^nine,"  at  the  Th^tre  Antoine,  are  still 
drawing  good  houses. 

M.  Gaston  Mayer  will  probably  arrange  with 
Mile.  Jeanne  Thoraassin  for  a  series  of  perform- 
ances at  the  New  Royalty  Theatre  of  "  Grain  de  Sel,'* 
in  which  this  actress  has  had  such  marked  success 
at  the  Capucines. 

Alys  Hallard. 

*^  M6moire8  et  Soavenirs  sur  la  Bevolution  et  TEmpire  " 
(Plon). 

"  Alfred  de  Musset  **  (Mercwre  de  Fraiice), 

"  Charles  Baudelaire  "  (L4on  Vanier). 

**  Sons  Louis  Philippe :  Les  Dandys  "  (Ollendorff). 

"  Petite  Mienne  "  (Ollendorff). 

"  Femme  de  Peintre  "  (Cahnann  L^vy). 

"  Le  Coffre-fort  Vivant "  (Flammarion). 

"  Ceux  de  Villar^"  (Plon). 


THE    G0MHEBGIALI8ATI0N   OF    LITERA- 
TURE. 


NO  one  who  read  in  the  February  issue  of 
PutruxnCz  Monthly  what  Mr.  Henry  Holt 
modestly  called  his  "  summing  up  "  on  the 
question  of  the  commercialisation  of  literature 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  he  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  very  interesting  article.  Possibly, 
howeyer,  some  of  the  readers,  dazzled  by  the  skill 
of  the  argument,  may  have  failed  to  appreciate 
exactly  the  conclusions  towards  which  it  tended, 
and  may  not  yet  understand  what  is  the  position, 
according  to  Mr.  Holt,  of  the  various  parties  who 
engage,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  art  or  trade 
of  literature.    For  this  reason  the  present  writer 
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yentnreB  to  attempt  a  rearrangement  of  the  matter 
set  out  by  Mr.  Holt  in  PutnarrCs  Monthly ^  hoping 
that  thereby  he  may  help  the  jury  for  whose 
presumed  benefit  the  summing  up  was  made  to 
arrive  at  a  just  verdict.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Holt's  argument 
under  three  heads,  premising  (to  avoid  the  logician's 
censure)  that  there  is  no  necessary  sequUwr  between 
the  tihree  sections.  These  sections  we  will  call : — 
(I.)  Literature  as  an  article  of  commerce  ;  (II.)  An 
illuminating  tale  ;  and  (III.)  The  parties  who 
engage  in  literature.  The  references  below  are  all  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Holt's  contribution  to  Putnam's, 


That  there  is  a  relation  between  literature  and 
commerce  all  except  a  few  poets  allow.  Mr.  Holt 
does  not  deny,  though  of  course  he  does  not  state 
the  fact  crudely  in  so  many  words,  that  the  pub- 
lisher looks  upon  a  book  as  a  commercial  articla 
His  frank  acceptance  (p.  5«4)  of  the  attitude 
attributed  by  The  Author  to  the  publisher  does  him 
credit.  But  what  has  he  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
author's  attitude  toward  a  book  ?  He  complains 
of  ^'a  conviction  firequent  among  authors  and 
those  who  profess  to  represent  them,  that  it  is 
someone's  duty — ^presumably  some  publisher's — 
to  secure  wealth  and  fame  for  anybody  who  sees 
fit  to  conmiit  himself  to  the  precarious  profession 
of  authorship  "  (p.  568)  ;  and  of  an  assertion  by 
some  authors  of  a  right  (analogous  to  that  of  the 
proletariat  to  a  living,  whether  they  produce  it  or 
not)  to  a  living  and  a  reputation  too  (p.  564). 
Now  what  is  this  conviction,  what  is  this  assertion, 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  his  commercial  view 
of  the  question  ?  Mr.  Holt  cannot  mean  to  tell  us 
that  the  author,  knowing  that  he  has  written  a  bad 
book,  claims  that  a  publisher  must  be  forced  to 
publish  it.  Rather  must  it  not  be  that,  thinking 
he  has  written  a  good  or  a  useful  book,  the  author 
sets  a  certain  value  upon  it  and  looks  for  a  publisher 
with  whose  assistance  he  may  arrive  at  the  proper 
commercial  price?  Then  it  remains  for  the  author 
and  publisher  to  find  what  that  value  is. 

Now  here  Mr.  Holt  makes  an  extraordinary 
statement.  **  I  was  not  aware,"  he  says  Tp.  565), 
"  that  *  chaflfering '  was  a  'necessity'  in  the  deal- 
ings between  authors  and  publishers."  He  goes 
on  to  talk  of  papers  of  pins  in  department  stores 
and  diamond  necklaces  at  TiflPany's,  which  are  sold 
without  chaffering — as  though  there  were  any 
parallel.  However,  four  pages  later,  he  throws 
this  argument  away  and  admits  that  the  author 
cannot,  nor  can  anybody,  learn  what  is  a  rational 
market  price  for  literary  work.  "There  is  no 
'  market  price '  for  a  manuscript,  as  there  is  for 
a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  keg  of  nails."    How  then, 


since  there  is  no  market  price,  and  since  the  author 
and  the  publisher  must  approach  the  question  of 
value  from  difierent  standpoints,  can  any  business 
be  done  ?  The  ordinary  practical  man  would  say 
by  "  chafiering."  But  Mr.  Holt  is  unaware  of  the 
necessity  of  this  between  author  and  publisher. 
He  must  have  an  alternative  solution  for  the  pro- 
blem, one  would  naturally  say.  True :  he  has.  And 
here  we  are  introduced  to  the  Formula,  the  grand 
central  point  of  Mr.  Holt's  article,  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  affect  the  profession  of  literature. 

"  As  a  rule,"  says  Mr.  Holt,  "  good  publishers 
contract  by  formulas  which  secure  to  tne  author 
the  results  of  what  his  book  may  do  in  the  market. 
They  pay,  say,  10  per  cent,  on  the  first  five  thou- 
sand, 15  per  cent,  on  the  next  five  thousand,  and 
20  per  cent,  after  twenty  thousand."  After  he 
had  written  this  phrase,  Mr.  Holt  tells  us  (p.  570), 
it  was  spontaneously  repeated  to  him  the  same  day 
by  another  publisher.  Marvellous  unanimity  I 
Furthermore,  *^  these  terms  are  as  high  as  can  be 
given,  and  the  business  still  be  worth  an  able  man's 
attention."  Authors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
even  the  humblest  of  us  («/  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi\ 
must  rub  eyes  in  astonishment.  Have  we  then 
been  ruining  our  publishers  all  this  time  ?  Or  is 
the  state  of  affairs  totally  different  here  and  in  the 
United  States  ?  •  But  Mr.  Holt  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  United  States.  Publishers  in 
England,  he  says  (p.  570),  cannot  pay  80  per  cent, 
royalty  on  a  6«.  book  without  losing  money. 
Then  do  they  simply  pay  our  friend  X  and  our 
acquaintance  Y.  80  per  cent,  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertisement  to  be  got  from  publishing  books  by 
X.  and  T.  ?  And  we  begin  to  dimbt  the  word  of 
X.  and  T.  concerning  their  royalties;  for  Mr. 
Holt  adds  (p.  571)  that  ''  it  turned  out  that  the 
colossal  offer  "  of  80  per  cent.  "  was  made  by  an 
agent,"  and  it  strikes  him  as  ^*  probably  one  of  the 
kind  that  real-estate  brokers  sometimes  make  in 
the  hope  of  capturing  an  authorisation  to  do  busi- 
ness, when  the  alleged  customer  is  a  hope  rather 
than  an  actuality." 

So  all  our  dreams  of  a  80  per  cent,  royalty  are 
shattered,  and  even  the  20  per  cent^  which  we 
already  have,  is  an  extortion  from  a  publisher  who 
is  ruining  himself  for  our  benefit.  What  scoundrels 
we  are !  And  we  didn't  know  it  until  we  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Holt's  Formula. 

II. 

On  p.  569,  Mr.  Holt  gives  an  interesting  little 
tale  illustrative  of  the  ways  of  publishers,  authors, 

•As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  happen  to  know  English 
authors  who  start  at  15  per  cent. and  get  up  to  20  percent, 
royalties  in  the  United  States.  And  no  doubt  many 
readers  of  Tlie  Author  know  them,  too. 
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and  agents.  As  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  '^  recent  case," 
we  most  suppose  it  is  an  actual  incident  from 
literary  history.  Now  all  historical  tales  are 
capable  of  being  related  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  bias  of  their  narrators.  Therefore  we  would 
ask  whether  it  is  not  at  least  possible  to  conceive 
the  facts  of  the  recent  case  as  follows.  An  author 
"identified'*  with  A.,  a  certain  publishing  house 

Si,e.,  an  author  who  had  worked  under  a  Formula 
or  that  house),  wrote  a  long  magazine  story  which 
was  rejected  by  B.,  a  magazine  editor,  as  "not 
conformable  with  some  needs  of  the  periodical." 
Then  another  house,  C,  made  an  offer  for  the 
serial  and  book  rights  of  the  story,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  D.,  a  letter  which  appropriately  enough 
stands  for  the  wicked  agent.  0.  only  stipulated 
that  the  author  must  give  an  immediate  answer. 
The  author  accepted  and  0.  bought  the  story,  not 
using  it  as  a  "  makeweight  to  get  from  the  author 
enough  more  work  to  make  up  a  sizable  book"; 
though  no  doubt  a  notoriously  freebooting  house 
might  do  this,  as  Mr.  Holt  suggests.  House  A. 
was  not  asked  to  hid  against  the  corsair.  Hinc  illae 
lacrimae! 

Again  we  would  ask  Mr.  Holt  if  this  is  not  a 
possible  version  of  his  tale. 

III. 

Certainly  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Mr. 
Holt's  article  is  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  his 
views  about  functions  of  publishers,  authors,  and 
agents.  In  his  last  paragraph  he  tells  us  that  a 
friend  who  read  his  manuscript  (can  this  friend 
be  the  publisher  who  spontaneously  repeated  his 
Formula  on  p.  570  ?)  asked :  "  Are  you  not 
depicting  the  high-class  publisher  as  he  ought  te 
be  rather  than  as  he  is  ?  "  And  Mr.  Holt  scarcely 
denies  the  soft  impeachment.  Let  us  see  then 
what  are  some  of  the  "  marks "  of  the  superior 
publisher. 

(1)  He  does  not  chaffer,  compete,  or  bid. 

(2)  Though  he  values  a  reputation  for  liberality, 
he  is  not  the  less  business-like  therefore,  since  he 
knows  that  this  reputation  is  worth  more,  in  hard 
dollars,  than  all  that  he  can  save  by  haggling  for 
the  last  cent  (p.  567). 

(3)  He  does  not  admit  the  author's  claims  for  a 
continued  life  for  his  book,  when  te  yield  would 
be  an  outrage  not  only  on  himself— a  com- 
paratively trifling  matter  (a  delightful  touch,  this  !) 
— but  upon  the  public  (p.  564). 

(4)  Yet  he  supposes  his  pecuniary  position 
helped  by  a  due  regard  for  the  author's. 

(5)  He  accepts  books  offered  to  him  by  a 
gentleman,  in  a  gentleman's  way  (not  by  agent 
in  agent's  way,  of  course),  and  publishcR  them 
under  a  Formula  (p.  570). 


(6)  He  allows  agents  to  work  in  the  residuary 
part  of  the  field  (p.  572). 

What  then  of  the  author  who  deals  with  this 
paragon  ?  There  is  not  very  much  about  him,  but 
it  seems  possible  to  make  out  that  he  enjoys  the 
following  advantages  : — 

(1)  He  must  not  expect  a  living  and  a  reputation 
too  at  somebody's  expense — though  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  one  can  make  a  living  except  at 
somebody's  expense.  Perhaps  the  reputation  should 
suffice  for  the  author.  "  There's  glory  for  you," 
said  Humpty  Dumpty.* 

(2)  Unless  he  is  already  known,  he  should  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  when  a  publisher  takes  his 
book  at  all ;  doubly  fortunate  when  he  takes  it  at 
his  own  risk  even  without  paying  any  royalty 
before  he  has  made  himself  good ;  and  trebly  for- 
tunate if,  after  that,  he  pays  double  royalty 
until  the  author  shall  have  received  the  equivalent 
of  royalty  on  the  whole  (p.  571).  Such  an  author 
must  truly  be  blessed  with  a  lively  sense  of  favours 
to  come ;  and  he  will  ultimately  be  rewarded  by 
working  under  Mr.  Holt's  Formula. 

(3)  He  finds  his  residuary  rights  disposed  of 
through  an  agent  (p.  572),  though  he  has  long 
ago  heard  the  agent  denounced  by  Mr.  Holt  as  a 
leech  upon  himself,  "  sucking  bloody"  ete. 

And  the  literary  agent  ?  Well,  fortunately  he 
does  not  require  to  be  of  exceptional  ability,  since 
(p.  575)  the  business  can  never  be  one  to  tempt 
men  of  such  ability.    He  gets  these  privil^es : — 

(1)  He  may  do  all  for  the  authors  whose  work 
a  publisher  would  want  if  he  knew  it ;  i.6.,  until 
the  authors  are  successful  enough  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Formula. 

(2)  He  receives  from  the  publisher  the  residuary 
(unprofitable  or  not  very  profitable)  rights  of  good 
authors  (p.  572).  In  fact  he  sings  the  second  line 
of  the  duet  with  the  publisher  : 

Pub,  I  take  what  I  consider  right — 
Ag.  And  /  take  what  is  left. 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  Mr.  Holt's  views 
about  literature.  They  are  calculated  to  encourage 
none  but  the  publishers,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
incurable  optimism  of  authors,  and  the  existence 
of  some  publishers  who  are  prepared  to  risk  ruin 
(according  to  Mr.  Holt)  by  a  stretching  of  the 
Formula,  we  should  see  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to 
that  of  the  poor  folk  who  were  reduced  to  taking 
in  one  another's  washing  to  make  a  living.  For 
the  publishers  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  buy 
one  another's  "  sheets." 

A.  A.  A. 

•  "  *  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  glory  " '  Alice  said. 
Humpty  Dumpty  smiled  contemptuously.  *  Of  course  you 
don*t — tiU  I  teU  you.  I  mean  "  there's  a  nice  knock-down 
argument  for  you  I " ' " — "  Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  p.  124. 
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MR.  JOHN  LONG'S  PROPOSAL. 


I  BEG  to  forward  you  the  following  statement 
for  publication  in  The  Author  to  show  to 
other  members  of  the  Society  what  offers 
some  publishers  still  continue  to  put  before 
authors. 

On  November  8rd,  1906, 1  sent  the  MS.  of  a 
novel  to  Mr.  John  Long. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  he  asked  me  to 
call  and  see  him  at  his  office,  and  in  the  interview 
which  ensued,  he  discupsed  the  royalties  and  terms 
of  a  possible  agreement,  promising  to  send  a  definite 
decision  at  the  end  of  the  week.  During  December 
the  publisher  wrote  twice  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  On  January  2nd  he  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

Deab  Madam, — There  is  bo  mach  risk  attending  the 
publication  of  a  novel  that  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  decision 
over  the  above.  I  hope,  however,  to  send  you  it  shortly. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  my  accepting  the  work,  it  must 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  the  first 
refusal  of  your  next  four  new  novels,  suitable  for  publica- 
tion in  6#.  volume  form,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before- 
hand. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Loko. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  publisher,  even 
at  that  date,  had  not  come  to  a  decision,  except  on 
the  one  point  that  he  was  to  have  the  refusal  of 
the  next  four  books  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  This  phrase,  if  it  means  anything, 
surely  implies  the  settlement  of  the  terms  for  the 
next  four  novels  in  the  contract  for  the  publication 
of  the  first.  I  refused  to  discuss  the  terms  on  the 
basis  of  this  letter,  and  the  publisher  thereupon 
wrote  the  letter  of  the  21st  of  January  1907,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Deab  Madam,  —  After  very  careful  consideration,  I 
regret  to  say  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  run  the  entire  risk 
in  floating  the  above,  but  if  you  are  disposed  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  sink  money  in  the  venture,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  lay  before  you  a  scheme  for  its  good  production 
and  effective  publication.  To  save  time,  1  may  state  that 
your  contribution  would  be  at  least  £100,  as  it  requires  a 
large  sum  to  float  a,  book  nowadays. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Long. 

Now,  the  publisher  does  not  in  any  way  state  what 
would  be  done  with  the  £100  which  he  requests 
the  author  to  forward  to  him.  He  does  not  say  that 
he  will  produce  an  edition  of  a  certain  number 
of  copies.  He  does  not  undertake  to  advertise  to 
a  certain  extent ;  indeed,  the  whole  affair  is  left  in 
a  very  undecided  form,  his  only  statement  being  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  lay  before  me  a  scheme  for  the 
book's  good  production  and  effective  publication. 
In  most  cases,  I  believe,  £100  would  cover  the  cost 


of  production  of  an  ordinary  first  edition  of  a  6«. 
book  and  leave  £25  to  £30  for  advertising. 

Again  I  expressed  my  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  publisher,  who  thereupon  wrote 
the  letter  of  the  24th  of  January,  printed  below : — 

Dear  Madam, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst 
I  have  very  carefully  considered  the  publication  of  this, 
and  provided  you  give  me  the  refusal  of  your  next  three 
novels  suitable  for  publication  in  6s,  form  on  terms  to  be 
mutually  agreed,  I  am  prepared  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction and  effective  publication  of  the  above  on  the 
following  terms,  viz. : — 

That  in  consideration  of  your  paying  to  me  the  sum  of 
£70  (£40  when  you  sign  the  agreement,  and  £30  when  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  in  type)  in  consideration  of  which  I 
should  produce  the  work  in  best  style,  publish  at  the  outset 
at  the  price  of  6*.  per  copy,  and  pay  to  you  every  six  months 
the  following  royalties  : — 

(A)  A  royalty  of  1#.  per  copy  on  all  copies  sold  of  the 
English  6s,  edition  up  to  a  sale  of  2,000  copies,  and  after- 
wards a  royalty  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  published 
price  of  all  copies  sold  of  this  particular  6s.  edition. 

(B)  A  royalty  of  2d.  per  copy  on  aU  copies  sold  of  the 
special  cheap  Colonial  edition. 

(C)  A  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  published 
price  of  all  copies  sold  of  any  cheaper  edition  or  editions. 

(D)  A  royalty  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  American  copyright  (if  any). 

(E)  A  royalty  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  foreign  rights  (if  any). 

(F)  A  royalty  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  serial  rights  (if  any). 

On  hearing  favourably  from  you  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  the  usual  brief  form  of  agreement. 
Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  JoHK  LONO. 

This  offer  was  also  refused.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
terms  proposed. 

Stella  M.  DGbing. 


THE  PICTURE  POST-CARD  CASE. 


THE  recent  action  brought  by  an  actress  against 
a  firm  which  had  published  *'  faked  "  photo- 
graphs of  her  is  fresh  in  everyone's  memory, 
and  the  facts  hardly  need  to  be  recapitulated. 
The  post-cards  which  the  photographs  adorned 
were  sold  to  any  buyer,  and  appeared  to  show  the 
lady  in  her  nightdress  ;  issuing  irom  a  shell  in  a 
costume  more  suitable  to  such  a  picture  than 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  British  climate  in  winter, 
and  otherwise  in  poses  and  garments  which  were 
not  hers,  and  which  she  ventured  to  consider 
inconsistent  with  her  dignity.  A  judge  and  jury, 
who  seemed  fairly  unanimous  on  the  subject,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  as  she  wore  costumes  on  the 
stage  not  usual  in  society  and  put  on  a  nightdress 
when  she  went  to  bed  ;  because  she  was  not  averse 
from  advertisement  which  she  sanctioned,  and 
sometimes  did,  in  fact,  desire  to  be  advertised 
as  actresses  naturally  do,  that  she  was  not  entitled 
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to  damages  for  libel  or  for  any  other  form  of 
injury  which  the  faked  photographs,  in  her 
opinion,  might  inflict  npon  her.  It  is  said  that 
she  is  not  going  to  appeal,  which  is  to  be  regretted  ; 
although  an  appeal,  where  what  is  most  objected 
to  is  a  finding  of  fact,  is  not  of  yery  much  use. 
It  may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  a  similar 
action,  if  any  should  ever  be  brought,  might  have 
a  different  result  before  another  judge  and  another 
jury.  Still,  as  it  stands.  Miss  Millar's  failure  to 
establish  her  claim  for  damages  should  act  as  a 
warning  to  many,  and  possibly  may  prove  a  useful 
one  to  some  who  read  The  AutJwr.  Protest  has 
before  now  been  made  in  its  pages  against  the 
imprudence  of  well-known  writers  who  not  only 
allow  their  photographs  to  be  sold,  but  permit 
them  to  be  taken  upon  such  terms  that  the  copy- 
right belongs  to  the  photographer  and  not  to 
themselves.  They  may  find  it  of  little  use  to 
complain  thereafter  should  use  be  made  uf  the 
portrait  which  they  have  not  sanctioned ,  and 
which  may  be  very  objectionable  to  them.  The 
photographer  can  sell  the  copyright  in  the  photo- 
graph to  whomsoever  he  may  please,  if  it  belongs 
to  him.  The  advertiser  of  soap  or  tooth  powder 
or  pills  can  use  it  to  puff  his  wares.  It  is  not 
libellous  to  suggest  that  a  well-known  writer 
washes  his  hands,  or  brushes  his  teeth,  or  takes  an 
occasional  pill ;  and  it  is  evidently  possible  that  a 
jury  may  disregard  the  proposition  that  it  is 
libellous  to  hint  that  he  has  posed  for  the  sake  of 
advertising  such  articles,  or  may  consider  that  the 
presence  of  his  features  as  portion  of  an  advertise- 
ment conveys  no  such  suggestion.  His  features 
may  be  used  in  a  "  composition  "  of  greater  interest 
to  the  public  than  the  colourless  studio  background 
in  which  they  were  originally  focussed,  so  that  he 
may  appear  as  if  "  at  home,"  in  a  "  faked  "  photo- 
graph, which  shows  him  in  a  dressing  gown  and 
slippers  committing  to  paper  a  novel  or  a  poem 
with  the  aid  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  towel 
round  his  hdad.  Would  it  be  found  libellous  so  to 
represent  him,  or  would  the  jury  believe  that  the 
picture,  though  not  accurate,  held  him  up  neither 
to  ridicule  nor  to  contempt,  but  only  showed  him 
as  an  industrious  gentleman  ''flogging  a  tired 
brain  with  stimulants "  ?  Of  course,  if  he  has 
retained  the  copyright  in  his  portrait,  his  position 
is  entirely  different,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  fresh  copyright  legislation  is  introduced,  if 
such  a  day  ever  comes,  it  will  deal  with  all  kinds 
of  copyright,  artistic  and  otherwise,  not  forgetting 
such  new  developments  of  science  as  the  phono- 
graph when  rectifying  musical  copyright,  and 
providing  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  ''  snap- 
shooting camera  fiend,"  in  the  clauses  which 
define  the  rights  of  the  photographer  and  his 
victim. 
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THE  ANNUAL  GENEEAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
INCOKPOKATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHOKS. 


THE   Annnal  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  March  20th,  at 
2  ',  Hanover  Square,  the  following  Members 
being  present : — 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  K.C.B.  {Chairman) ;  A.  W. 
k  Beckett,  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann,  Sir  Robt.  Anderson, 
K.C.B.  ;  J.  E.  Ansell,  E.  A.  Armstrong,  F.  P. 
Armstrong,  H.  P.  Baerlein,  Richard  Bagot,  J.  C. 
Bailey,  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  Mrs.  Bearne, 
6.  W.  Beldam,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes,  Lewis 
Benjamin,  Herbert  Bentwich,  Wm.  Bisiker, 
J.  Bloundelle-Barton,  R.  Warwick  Bond,  C.  E. 
Buckland,  S.  H.  Burchell,  J.  W.  Comyns  Carr, 
Egerton  Castle,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Clark,  W.  Morris 
Colles,  Miss  Ellen  Collett,  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  F.  C. 
Constable,  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  J.  M.  R. 
Cowley,  A.  P.  Crouch,  Rev.  Henry  Cress  well, 
G.  H.  Darwin,  Arthur  Dillon,  Austin  Dobson, 
T.  du  Deney,  Mrs.  Diiring,  Basil  Field,  Rev. 
Richard  Free,  R.  Austin  Freeman,  W.  M. 
Gallichan,  Mrs.  Gasquoine  Gallichan,  A.  P. 
Graves,  Major  Arthur  GriflBths,  Anstey  Guthrie, 
Hubert  Haes,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Bernard 
Hamilton,  Cosmo  Hamilton,  St.  John  Hankin, 
Robert  Harconrt,  Harold  Hardy,  A.  Hope  Hawkins, 
Miss  Helena  Heath,  G.  E.  Herman,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Miss  E.  M.  Hine,  W.  Oliver  Hodges, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  Bernard  Hollander, 
Miss  Eleanor  Holmes,  E.  W.  Hornung,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hunt,  Eyre  Hussey,  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  Rev. 
H.  T.  Inman,  C.  T.  Jacobi,  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
R.  B.  S.  Knowles,  Prof.  E,  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S.  ; 
Mrs.  Lechmere,  Sidney  Lee,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Lefroy, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  Mrs.  MacLiesh,  A.  W.Marchmont, 
Miss  M.  M.  McPherson,  Mrs.  Lea  Merritt, 
Miss  Jean  Middlemass,  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff, 
H.  C.  Moore,  T.  A.  Nash,  Miss  Mabel  Nembhard, 
George  Nye,  F.  S.  Omond,  Herbert  W.  Page, 
Eric  Parker,  Mrs.  Nella  Parker,  G.  Sidney 
Paternoster,  Charles  Pendlebury,  Hon.  F.  G. 
Penney,  L.  Owen  Pike,  A.  D.  Power,  Col.  Pratt, 


Richard  Pryce,  Arthur  Rackham,  Prof.  Emil 
Reich,  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  Morley  Roberts, 
Mrs.  E.  Romanes,  Algernon  S.  Rose,  Robert  Ross, 
Thomas  Seccombe,  P.  W.  Sergeant,  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard  Shaw,  A.  T.  Sheppard, 
A.  Forbes  Sieveking,  J.  C.  Snaith,  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  Miss  H.  M.  E.  Stanton,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel,  J.  J  Stevenson,  Henry  G.  StiflPe,  Bram 
Stoker,  Francis  Storr,  A.  A.  Strong,  Alfred  Sutro, 
A.  G.  Tansley,  W.  M.  Thorburn,  G.  S.  Thorbum, 
Major  Philip  Trevor,  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  H.  A. 
Vachell,  Fredk.  Vicars,  M.D. ;  H.  M.  Wallis, 
E.  H.  Lacon  Watson,  Arnold  White,  Gilbert 
Wintle,  H.  F.  Wood,  Horace  Wyndham,  I. 
Zangwill,  and  others. 

Sir  Henbt  Bergne,  as  Chairman,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  asking  that  the  Report  should  be 
taken  as  read.  In  calling  attention  to  some  of  its 
principal  features,  he  referred  to  the  Society's 
steady  progress  in  importance,  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. During  the  past  two  years  475  new  Mem- 
bers and  Associates  nad  been  elected,  and  a  glance 
at  the  names  comprised  on  the  list  of  the  Council 
would  show  that  the  Society  continued  to  be 
thorough ly  represen tati  ve. 

He  deplored  the  loss,  by  death,  of  the  following 
very  distinguished  members  of  the  Council : — Mrs. 
Craigie,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  and  Mr.  W.  Baptiste 
Scoones,  to  the  last  of  whom  the  Society  owed  a 
tribute  of  thanks,  as  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  its  first  foundation.  He  mentioned  the  names  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B., 
as  men  worthy  to  fill  the  gaps  thus  made ;  and 
that  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  as  his  own 
successor  in  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
(applause),  saying  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  very  great  services  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
had  rendei-ed  to  the  Society,  or  upon  the  fact  that 
his  selection  would  be  one  which  would  place  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  in  strong  and  thoroughly 
capable  hands.  He  mentioned  that  Sir  Robert 
Anderson    had  been  elected  a  member   of   the 
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Committee  of  Management  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy,  whom  the  Society  would  thank 
for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  in  tliat 
capacity. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  added  :  "  I  may  mention  that 
the  Committee  have  had  under  somewhat  anxious 
consideration  how  they  might  insure  that  the 
Committee  of  Management  should  continue  to  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  a  Society  which  is 
constantly  growing  in  numbers,  and,  consequently, 
in  complexity  and  diversity  of  in  terests.  They  have 
considered  it  to  be  desirable  that  changes  should 
be  made  more  frequently  in  the  composition  of 
the  Committee  of  Management,  with  the  view  to 
attracting  other  prominent  Members  of  the  Society 
to  share  in  the  control  of  its  affairs.  To  this  end 
the  Committee  have  decided  that  three  of  their 
number,  or  one-fourth,  who  retire  each  year  by 
rotation,  shall  not  be  re-elected  until  the  expiration 
of  at  least  one  year.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
Committee  is  reinforced  with  fresh  blood  in  each 
successive  year. 

"  You  will  notice  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  lamentable  dispute 
which  has  arisen  between  The  Times  and  the 
Publishers  and  Booksellers.  The  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  in  regard  to  that  question  is  fully 
explained  in  the  Report,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  further  reference  to  it  now,  except  to 
say  how  earnestly  I  hope  that  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concession  and  goodwill  may  eventually  prevail, 
and  that  the  dispute  may  be  composed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  safeguard  the  true  interests  of  all 
parties.  The  action  of  the  Committee  in  regard 
to  this  question  has  been  ciiticised  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  I  will  ask  you,  however, 
carefully  to  consider  the  statement  contained  in 
the  Report,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  was 
consistent  with  the  true  interests  of  British  litera- 
ture. I  need  not  remind  you  how  important  it  is 
that  this  Society  should  always  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  that  the  Committee  should  do  their  level 
best  in  the  interests  of  Members,  and  that  the 
Members  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  according  to  them  a  generous  confidence 
and  support.  It  is  only  under  such  conditions  of 
mutual  confidence  that  a  Society  such  as  this  can 
possibly  continue  to  prosper." 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  the  amendment  of 
the  United  States  Copyright  Law,  expressed  regret 
that  the  new  Bill,  if  passed,  although  it  would 
effect  some  improvement  in  the  position  of  British 
authors  in  America,  did  not,  unfortunately,  provide 
for  the  suppression  of  the  objectionable  printing 
clause  which  prevented  the  United  States  from 
joining  the  Berne  Convention  and  from  accord- 
ing really  adequate  protection  to  the  works  of 


foreigners.  He  concluded  his  address  by  a 
reference  to  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  financial 
position  occupied  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  liaving  obtained  leave  to 
ask  a  question,  then  inquired  as  follows  : 

"  I  wish  to  ask  who  are  the  shareholders  in  the 
Society  of  Authors,*  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  Council  or  all  Members ;  what  number  of  shares 
they  hold  collectively  ;  whether  any  publisher  holds 
a  share  ;  whether  any  shareholder  holds  more  than 
one  share ;  and  under  what  circumstances  and 
conditions  are  shares  transferred." 

To  these  questions  Sir  Henry  Bbrgne  replied  : 
"In  the  first  place,  the  shareholders  in  this  Society 
are  members  of  the  Council,  and  no  others.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Council  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  notice  which  convenes  this  meeting,  so 
you  can  see  exactly  who  they  are.  As  regards  the 
methods  in  which  shares  are  held  and  on  which 
they  may  be  transferred,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Articles  of  Association.  Article  46  says:  *No 
subscribing  Member  shall  be  a  holder  of  more  than 
one  share  unless  by  special  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management.'  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
such  special  resolution  has  been  passed.  'No 
transfer  of  shares  shall  be  registered' — this  is 
Article  47 — 'unless  and  until  the  tranferee  is 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Management.  And 
the  Committee  of  Management  may,  at  their 
absolute  discretion,  decline  to  register  any  transfer 
of  shares,  or  accept  any  transferee,  or  to  allot  Any 
share  or  shares.'  Article  49  is  :  'If  any  share- 
holder who  has  been  admitted  a  subscribing 
Member  of  the  Society  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  his  share 

*  Reference  was  made  here  and  elsewhere  to  an  article 
published  in  The  Times,  March  20th,  p.  12.  After  pro- 
pounding a  question  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  an  alleged 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors,  The  Times  continued  as  follows : 
"  The  answer,  we  suspect,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Arthur  k  Beckett  which  we  published  on  Monday.  He 
tells  us  that  the  government  of  the  Society  of  Authors  is 
vested  in  the  shareholders,  who  form  a  small  minority  of 
the  whole  body  of  Members.  That  points  to  a  fatal  flaw  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Society.  Shares  can  be  bought. 
They  can  be  bought  by  publishers.  They  can  be  bought  in 
the  names  of  other  people  who  become,  and  act  as,  nomi- 
nees of  the  real  owners.  If  shareholders  are  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  whole  body  of  Members,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  is  vested  in  them,  it  becomes  a  simple 
matter  to  buy  the  Society.  It  is  also  a  normal  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a  trust,  whether  formal  or  informal.  A  trust 
always  tries  to  buttress  itself  by  acquiring  a  controlling 
interest  in  subsidiary  or  ancillary  undertakings.  The 
publishers  have  money  in  Mudie's  on  the  one  hand  ;  what 
more  natural  than  to  have  money  in  the  Society  of  Authors 
on  the  other  ? 

**  It  may  be  asked  how  they  can  be  sure  of  docile  nomi- 
nees. Nothing  more  simple.  There  are  a  few  novelists 
whose  popularity  makes  them  persons  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  trust  is  composed  of  people  who  do  not  trust  one 
another  too  absolutely,  and  the  popular  novelist  can  pit 
one  against  another." 
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or  shares  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee 
of  Management,  then  the  share  or  shares  so  sold 
or  disposed  of  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  to  the 
Society,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  at 
their  discretion  in  manner  hereinafter  provided.' 
Then  Article  51  :  *A  shareholder  ceasing  to  be  a 
sabscribing  Member  of  the  Society  shall,  ipso 
facto^  cease  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  Society,  and 
his  share  or  shares  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited 
to  the  Society.'  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said 
that  as  the  members  of  the  Council  are  the  only 
shareholders,  and  their  names  are  fully  before 
this  meeting,  no  publisher  is  a  shareholder  in  the 
Society." 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  Chairman  informed 
Professor  Ray  Lankesteb  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  he  was  a  shareholder  ;  and  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  A.  X  Beckett  said:  **  I  think  at 
the  present  moment  the  authorised  capital  of  the 
Society  is  £1,000,  and  of  that  about  £60  has  been 
called  up,  being  the  shares  of  members  of  the 
Council.  1  should  think  that  with  Members  and 
Associates  combined  the  Society  might  probably 
number  about  1,700." 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  called  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Society  as  laid  down  by  the  Articles 
of  Association,  which,  he  observed,  gave  to  the 
meeting  most  restricted  powers.  The  Articles, 
he  thought,  were  in  urgent  need  of  drastic  revision. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  if  any  proposal 
for  such  a  thing  were  made,  proper  notice  would 
have  to  be  given  and  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  called  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  then  said  that  he  had  been 
permitted  to  move,  in  spite,  almost,  of  those 
Articles,  that  the  meeting  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  sectiou  of  the  Report  which  coucerned  the 
dealings  of  the  Committee  with  The  Times  Book 
Club.  Referring  to  letters  in  support  of  his  views 
received  from  distinguished  Memoers  unable  to  be 
present,  Mr.  Lee  proceeded  to  read  one  received 
from  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  wrote  :  "  Yester- 
day Mr.  Thring  wrote  to  me  asking  for  my  support 
for  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors  at  the 
General  Meeting.  I  told  him,  as  the  fact  is,  that 
I  am  engaged  by  the  Selden  Society's  Annual 
Meeting,  and  added  that,  in  any  case,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  controversy 
between  The  Times  and  the  publishers,  I  could  not 
have  supported  the  Committee's  action,  thinking 
it  hasty  and  ill-judged.  I  also  said  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Council  should  have  been  consulted 
before,  and  not  after,  taking  a  step  of  such  import- 
ance, and  as  I  did  not  choose  to  remain  a  member 
of  an  ornamental  body,  summoned  only  to  register 
foregone  conclusions,  I  must  ask  him  to  remove 
my  name  from  it.    You  are  free  to  use  this  letter 


in  any  way  you  think  proper,"  I  have  had  letters 
quite  as  stroug  from,  among  others,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  who  has  also  just  sent  me  this  telegram  : 
^'  Please  let  it  be  known  that  I  associate  myself 
with  you  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  in  your  demand  for 
a  more  representative  government  of  the  Authors' 
Society ;  also  suggest  fresh  consideration  by 
specially  elected  committee  of  terms  proposed  at 
Goschen  meeting."  Mr.  Lee  continued :  **  Just  for 
a  minute  consider  what  the  purpose  of  this  Society 
is  and  what  it  was  founded  for  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
It  was  founded  to  raise  the  status  of  the  author  in 
his  traffic  with  the  publisher,  to  modify  current 
publishing  and  book-selling  methods,  so  as  to  give 
the  authors'  work  a  fair  chance  of  circulation  and 
remuneration,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  all  those 
objectionable  practices  of  publishers  against  which 
the  Society  favours  us  month  after  month  with 
solemn  warnings.  When  one  contemplates  the 
army  of  topics  which  press  for  the  attention  of  the 
Society — the  present  state  of  the  law  of  copyright, 
publishers'  commissions,  the  modes  of  remaindering 
slow-selling  books,  I  take  only  a  few  examples — 
the  avowal  of  the  Committee,  that  it  concentrated 
its  main  energies  last  year  on  this  unedifying  trade 
dispute  between  the  publishers  and  The  Times,  has 
to  my  ear  a  rather  hollow  ring.  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  the  Committee,  whatever  its  legal  power,  has 
blundered  badly  by  its  manner  of  intervention  in 
this  dispute,  that  it  has  injured  the  reputation  of 
the  Society,  and  that  it  has  not  helped  the  best 
interests  of  the  author.  I  speak  more  particularly 
for  authors  of  serious  books  whose  works  enjoy  a 
small  circulation,  who,  while  they  retain  the  copy- 
rights, rarely  receive  advance  royalties  to  any 
extent,  but  are  paid  mainly  b^  results  of  sales." 
Mr.  Lee  regretted  that  the  Articles  of  Association 
should  give  the  Committee  of  Management  (a 
co-optative  body  and  not  a  representative  body) 
an  almost  complete  control  of  the  Society's  affairs, 
and  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  governing  any  association 
of  men  and  women  for  an  executive  body  to  pass, 
and  then  to  publish  broadcast,  a  resolution  pledging 
the  Society  to  a  particular  view  and  to  a  particular 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  a  new  and  much- 
vexed  question  without  taking  any  adequate  step 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  Members.  (Hear, 
hear  ;  and  No.)  Without  the  guidance  of  the 
Council,  and  without  the  guidance  of  the  general 
voice  of  the  Members,  no  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  highly  controversial  topic  lyinsr 
outside  executive  functions  could  carry  weight 
except  as  the  pious  opinion  of  the  estinaablo 
gentlemen  who  framed,  adopted,  and  published 
it.  The  Committee  had  not  acted  of  their 
own  motion;  they  followed  the  suggestion, 
according  to  the  Report,  of  a  well-known  member 
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of  the  Publishers'  Association.  They  obeyed  the 
call  of  a  representative  of  that  very  class  of  persons 
in  all  relations  with  whom  the  Authors'  Society 
was  created  to  assert  the  authors'  independence. 
He  was  afraid  that  throughout  this  business  the 
Committee  had  exposed  tne  author  to  the  time- 
honoured  reproach  that  he  was  a  puppet  in  the 
publishers'  hands.  (No,  no.)  An  independent 
attitude  towards  the  publishers  should  be  the 
watchword,  and  was  the  only  safeguard,  of  the 
Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  publishers,  who  were 
very  astute,  induced  the  Committee  to  commit 
itself  to  a  support  of  them  before  this  war  began. 
The  Committee  made  no  independent  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Accordmg  to  his  reading 
of  the  Report,  they  accepted  the  view  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  did  not  ask  the  views  of  the  other  side. 
He  submitted  that  the  Society  ought  to  have  taken 
quite  an  independent  course,  ft  ought  to  have 
identified  itself  with  no  party  in  this  strife.  The 
publishers  early  discredited  themselves  by  employ- 
ing the  weapon  of  boycott,  which  The  Times  soon 
showed  that  it  could  wield  with  no  less  vigour. 
The  dignity  of  the  profession  of  literature  and  the 
material  interests  of  the  author  required  the 
Society  to  pursue  one  path  only — the  path  of  peace. 
The  duty  of  the  Society  required  it  to  strain  all  its 
influence  to  bring  the  combatants  to  terms.  This 
he  (Mr.  Lee)  had  said  to  the  Committee  before  they 
produced  their  resolution,  and  he  repeated  it,  imme- 
diately after  the  resolution  was  published,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  and  in  another  to  The  Times, 
He  objected  to  the  pages  of  this  Report  devoted 
to  the  Conference  as  irrelevant  and  incomplete. 
The  Conference  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  which  the  Committee  had  no  sort  of  responsi- 
bility. The  subsequent  correspondence  of  Lord 
Ooschen  with  The  Times,  if  pnnted  at  all  by  the 
Committee,  should  have  been  given  complete. 
With  regard  to  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  The 
Times  by  the  Secretary  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
it  seemed  to  him  defaced  by  too  many  purple 
patches.  This  sweeping  condemnation  of  The 
Times  Book  Club  omitted  all  notice  of  what  The 
Timss  Book  Club  was — an  omission  which  vitiated 
the  argument  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Lee  observed  that 
The  Times  Book  Club  was  calculated  to  widen  the 
circle  of  possible  readers  and  of  possible  buyers. 
It  appeal^  to  a  great  mass  of  newspaper  readers 
who  hitherto  had  ignored  the  existence  of  books. 
The  serious  author  stood  in  crying  need  of  readier 
access  to  the  public,  whose  ignorance  of  what  he  was 
about  was  the  chief  evil  he  had  to  meet.  It  was 
immaterial  to  the  author  that  The  Times  started  this 
institution  to  increase  its  circnlatioo.  All  the 
Authors'  Society  had  to  consider  was  how  such  an 
experiment  might  best  be  worked  in  the  authors' 
interest^  so  as  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 


the  existing  publishing  and  bookselling  system 
interposed  between  the  author  and  the  possible 
buyer.  In  1887  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  authors'  wrongs  and  disabilities ; 
conferences  were  held  by  that  Society,  and  The 
Times  fully  reported  the  proceedings.  The  Times 
gave  every  opportunity  to  the  publishers  to  repel 
the  attacks  made  upon  them  ;  and  in  a  leading 
article  which  reviewed  the  situation  it  showed 
that  the  book  trade  was  in  a  thoroughly  unhealthy 
and  artificial  condition,  and  argued  that  the  pub- 
lishers should  revise  modes  of  preparing  their 
accounts.  The  Times  was  doing  very  much  the 
same  to-day.  The  chief  objection  of  the  Committee, 
and  a  good  many  other  people,  to  The  Times  Book 
Club  was  that  it  sold  off  under  publishers'  prices 
its  surplus  stock  at  too  early  a  date.  As  to  this,  a 
little  tactful  and  good-tempered  negotiation  could 
have  settled,  and  possibly  would  settle,  that  point 
of  difference  which  had  evoked  all  this  ludicrously 
stormy  passion.  Under-selling  had  characterised 
the  book  trade  from  time  immemorial  ;  circulating 
libraries  and  second-hand  booksellers  together  have 
always  made,  and  still  make,  it  very  easy  for  any 
one  to  obtain  practically  new  copies  of  books 
below  the  published  price  very  soon  after  publi- 
cation. No  time  limit  could  be  enforced  by  law, 
a  time  limit  could  only  be  enforced  by  mutual 
understanding  in  peaceful  conditions ;  and  it  would 
have  well  fitted  this  Society  to  have  initiated  such 
an  understanding.  Large  circulating  libraries, 
which  alone  could  afford  to  stock  serious  books, 
naturally  objected  to  vexatious  restrictions  of  the 
common-law  rights  of  disposal ;  nor  would  a  serious 
author,  whose  work  had  an  element  of  life  in  it, 
suffer  very  much  injury  by  The  Times,  or  any  other 
circulating  library,  selling  for  a  short  time  a  limited 
number  of  surplus  copies  at  low  prices  within  a 
few  months  of  publication.  Mr.  Lee  was  referring 
to  the  question  arising  out  of  the  remaindering  of 
books  by  publishers,  the  refusal  of  the  publishers 
to  supply  The  Times  on  trade  terms,  and  the  legal 
position  thus  arising,  when  he  was  interrupted  by — 

Mr.  Zangwill,  who  asked  the  Chairman 
whether  such  a  controversy  could  be  settled 
at  the  Society's  meeting  without  interfering 
with  the  other  business.  He  asked  as  one  pro- 
posing CO  second  Mr.  Lee's  motion. 

Mr.  Lbe  concluded  by  asking  the  Members 
present  to  support  his  resolution. 

On  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill 
rising  together  to  second  the  resolution  "  That  this 
meeting  disapproves  of  that  section  of  the  Report 
headed  'The  Times  Book  Club,'"  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  called  upon  the  former. 

Sir  Alfeed  Lyall  explained  that  the  motion 
which  he  proposed  to  second  avoided  all  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  controversy  between 
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Ths  Times  Book  Club  and  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, and  that,  for  his  part,  he  desired  at  that 
moment  to  offer  no  criticism  upon  it  at  all.  He 
seconded  the  motion  because  he  thought,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge,  that  the  Committee  had  over- 
stepped to  a  great  extent  the  recognised  limits  of 
their  authority,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  had  put 
a  severe  strain  upon  their  legitimate  jurisdiction 
when  they  issued  their  strong  and  decisive  declara- 
tion or  manifesto  upon  the  question  between  Ths 
Times  Book  Club  and  the  publishers.  In  doing 
this  they  took  a  strong  and  unqualified  part  in  the 
dispute  on  one  side,  supporting  entirely  one  party 
in  a  controversial  conflict  of  commercial  interests, 
with  the  effect  that  they  produced,  amongst  other 
things,  on  the  general  public  an  impression  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Society  was  thrown  into 
the  scale.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no 
urgent  obligation  to  join  the  fray  and  take  the 
field  before  consulting  the  Council.  He  would 
have  thought  that  besides  consulting  the  Council, 
a  very  much  larger  body  than  the  Committee,  it 
might  have  been  possible  and  it  might  have  been 
advisable  to  ascertain  more  freely,  from  a  larger 
surface  as  it  were,  the  general  views  of  the  body  of 
the  Society  at  large.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not 
see  what  pressing  need  tliere  was  to  make  a  positive 
decision  and  issue  it  to  the  public  upon  questions 
regarding  which  it  was  notorious  tnat  different 
opinions  had  been  held  for  many  years,  (questions 
that  had  been  debated,  on  which  the  opmions  of 
the  highest  literary  authorities  differed,  and  on 
which  surely  it  must  be  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing, he  might  say  a  good  deal,  to  be  said  for 
and  against  the  resolution  of  the  Committee.  He 
observed  that  the  Report  said  that  numerous 
letters  were  received  from  Members  of  the  Society 
indicating  the  growing  desire  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society  for  some  definite  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  Committee.  He  did  not  know,  of 
course,  what  the  exact  tenor  of  those  letters  was, 
but  supposed  what  these  inquiring  Members  desired 
was  counsel,  not  judgment ;  that  they  wished  to 
find  out  what  side  they  should  take  in  the  matter, 
and  what  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Society  at 
large,  and  especiiilly  of  the  Committee  as  leading 
them.  He  thought  that  those  letters  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  probably  did  the  letters  since  received, 
showed  that  on  this  important  question  there  was  a 
considerable  difference,  or  certainly  a  variety,  of 
opinion  amongst  the  Members ;  that  there  was  a 
minority,  perhaps  small,  to  which  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  would  hardly  be  palatable.  He  would 
submit  to  the  Committee  the  question  whether  it 
was  quite  fair  to  that  minority  to  forestall  any 
expression  of  their  views  by  a  public  declaration  in 
favour  of  one  side  of  the  question.  Even  allowing 
that  the  Committee's  duties  and  responsibilities 


justified  them  in  issuing  the  resolution  which  they 
did,  still  he  must  take  exception  to  the  tone  and 
taste  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary.  That  and  the 
resolution  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  view 
and  feeling,  and  he  might  say  the  temper,  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  so  aggressive  and  acrimonious.  The 
terms  were  biting  and  sarcastic,  like  a  good  fight- 
ing speech,  and  it  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
position,  he  might  say  even  the  dignity,  of  such  an 
authoritative  and  representative  body  as  this  Com- 
mittee ;  it  contained  aspersions  and  imputations 
upon  TJie  Times  Book  Club  and  their  methods 
which  he  was  not  there  particularly  to  defend, 
but  which  were  at  the  very  least  contestable,  and 
certainly  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  peace 
and  goodfellowship  which,  he  understood  from  the 
Chairman,  the  Committee  were  desirous  to  promote, 
and  which  he  thought  it  was  the  desire  of  the  whole 
Societv  to  arrive  at.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying:  "The  Committee 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  inferring  that 
the  proceedings  of  TJie  Times  Book  Club  are 
pernicious  and  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  authors,  and  in  describing  them  in  somewhat 
vivacious  terms ;  but  I  think  it  might  have  been 
done  with  more  sobriety  and  more  judgment,  and 
with  an  attitude  more  like  that  of  an  impartial 
examiner  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  There  is 
something,  if  I  may  say  so,  unconvincing  and 
incongruous  in  defending  the  interests  of  literature 
by  allusions  to  soap  and  aerated  water.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  highly  inconsistent  with  the  subject 
with  which  they  were  dealing. 

"  The  Society,  to  my  mind,  is  very  little  concerned 
with  the  methods  of  The  Times  Book  Club.  They 
may  be  journalistic — of  course  they  are  ;  but  that 
again  is  not  very  much  to  do  with  our  Society. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  under  the  surface.  The  essence 
of  the  business,  the  subject  which  the  Committee 
had  before  them,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter,  is 
this:  whether  the  movement  which  is  set  on  foot — 
whether  well  set  on  foot  or  not — tends  generally  to 
harm  the  interests  of  the  author,  and  is  likely  to 
work  out  for  good  or  ill,  and  whether  any  general 
change  in  the  system  of  publishing  is  required. 
I  think  that  is  the  question;  and  whether  The 
Times  in  its  discussion  does  not  altogether  pre- 
serve the  tone  we  should  always  like,  I  think  is 
not  a  matter  for  us.  So,  as  the  Committee  may 
be  set  up  as  the  mouthpiece  of  this  Society,  I  am 
inclined  to  disapprove  of  the  language  which  has 
been  used  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  and  for  that 
reason  I  second  the  motion." 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  wished  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  vote  of  censure  on  the  Committee, 
although  he  did  not  in  the  least  agree  with  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall ;  and  he  did  this  with  the  full  respon 
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sibility  of  one  aboat,  after  a  very  long  interval,  to 
publish  a  new  book.  He  acciised  The  Times  of 
having  brought  on  literature  the  greatest  degrada- 
tion that  it  had  known  in  his  lifetime.  Bat  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  afternoon  to  go 
into  the  question  which  had  been  going  on  gaily 
for  six  months^  and  it  was  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Society  at  the  hands  of 
the  Committee.  He  was  not  going  at  all  into 
the  book  question,  or  the  furniture  question, 
although  that  morning  he  had  received  from  The 
Times  an  advertisement  of  a  new  book  case,  which 
it  wished  to  sell  to  him,  and  had  no  doubt  it 
Would  go  on  to  a  lamp  and  a  pewter  inkstand.  He 
might  say  he  heartily  agreed  with  what  the  Com- 
mittee had  done,  but  his  point  was  that  they  were 
utterly  wrong  in  doing  it.  The  passage  in  the 
Report  referred  to  commenced  with  the  words  : 
^'The  most  important  qaestion  dealing  with  the 
basiness  side  of  literature  that  has  l^n  before 
authors  for  many  years,  has  arisen  during  the  past 
twelve  months."  If  a  question  so  world-shaking 
did  come  up,  he  could  not  understand  the  Com- 
mittee not  calling  together  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  authors  (Hear,  hear),  so  that  if 
the  Society  were  disunited,  at  least  they  might 
know  they  were  disunited,  and  all  be  represented 
in  the  disagreement ;  or,  if  thev  were  united,  they 
might  say  that  literature  had  spoken  with  one 
voice.  If  there  had  not  been  a  general  meeting  of 
authors  there  should  at  least  have  been  a  meeting 
of  the  Council.  The  excuse  given  was  that  there 
was  no  time  for  that ;  but  The  Times  dealt  with  the 
eternities,  not  with  time,  in  this  controversy. 
Finally  he  would  say  that  if  the  Committee  did 
come  to  a  decision,  at  least  it  should  have  been  a 
unanimous  decision  ;  there  would  have  been  a 
certain  dignity  in  the  Committee  speaking  with 
one  voice,  although  not  with  the  voice  of  the 
Society,  but  even  that  was  not  granted ;  for 
certain  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  should 
be  associated  with  the  Committee,  came  out  into 
the  battle  on  their  own  account.  He  need  hardly 
state  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  action  of  his 
friend  Hall  Caine ;  tnen  came  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  finally  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  Committee. 
At  the  last  dinner  he  had  listened  with  great 
admiration  to  the  best  speech  he  thought  he  had 
ever  heard  Mr.  Shaw  make — on  the  policy  of 
authors,  upon  the  necessity  of  authors  being 
banded  together ;  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  miser- 
able, sweated  condition  of  literary  labour,  and 
regretted  it  was  not  done  in  a  factory,  so  that  it 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Socialist,  now  showed  the  most 
rampant  individualism.  As  a  playwright,  literary 
royalties  did  not  matter  to  him  ;  he  rather  rubbed 
that    into    those    who    were    not  so   fortunate. 


He  said  in  his  letter  he  would  sell  his  books  to 
anybody  who  would  lower  them  the  next  day  to 
half-price ;  he  did  not  care  what  happened  to  his 
books :  quite  regardless  of  other  authors,  and  forget- 
ting that  in  his  early  days  a  Times  library  would 
never  have  sold  him  at  all.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Zangwill  said  :  '*  I  desire  that  this  vote  against  the 
Committee  should  be  particularly  a  vote  of  censure 
against  Mr.  Shaw  for  having  committed  the  double 
crime,  first,  of  being  on  a  Committee  which  did  not 
call  a  general  meeting,  and  then  when  the  Committee 
did  come  to  a  resolution,  of  dissociating  himself 
from  it,  and  of  starting  out  on  his  own.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Shaw  to  answer  these  matters  seriously,  because 
I  know  in  paradox  even  I  am  not  a  match  for  him. 
I  remember  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Shaw's  speech  he 
apologised  for  not  cutting  his  usual  clown^  tricks ; 
for  once  he  had  been  serious ;  and  I  really  would 
like  a  serious  expression  of  remorse  from  him.  I 
have  pleasure  in  seconding,  I  do  not  know  which 
resolution  ;  I  think  I  will  associate  myself  with  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee's  resolution,  because  I  had  determined 
myself  to  move  it,  although  I  had  not  thought  of 
advertising  it  myself  in  The  THmes.^^ 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  said  that  he  had 
been  asked  by  the  Chairman  to  say  a  few  words 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  were  responsible  for  the  action  which 
had  b^n  taken.  He  continued :  "  You  have  all  read 
this  Report  probably,  and  I  expect  yon  have  all 
made  up  your  minds  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
with  regard  to  The  Times  Book  Club  at  all  events. 
I  am  very  glad  this  question  has  induced  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  at  last  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  at  the  annual  meeting ;  we  have  it  on 
his  own  authority  that  it  is  many  years  since  he 
came  ;  I  do  wish  he  would  not  always  confine  him- 
self to  the  role  of  a  stormy  petrel,  and  that  some 
day  he  will  come  when  we  have  the  good  fortune 
here  to  please  him.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  what  fell  from  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  I  should 
always  listen  with  great  respect  to  what  fell  from 
him,  except  I  think  this,  that  he  is  a  little  partial, 
though  no  doubt  a  little  flattering,  in  expecting 
from  us  so  much  higher  a  level  of  literary  merit 
and  literary  control  than  he  demands  from  the 
leading  journal  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  little  tactful  negotiation  is  possible  or 
desirable  with  people  who  charge  you  with  being  a 
thief,  as  The  Times  did  this  morning  to  us."  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  did  not  desire  to  go  over  the  ground  ; 
the  point  was  whether  the  Committee  had  exceeded 
its  powers,  or  if  not  had  exceeded  a  proper  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  in  passing  the  resolution  com- 
plained of  and  in  sending  it  to  the  Press  with  a 
covering  letter.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  said  what  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  given  was  counsel  and 
not  judgment.     Mr.  Hawkins  contended  that  it 
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had  done  so,  expressing  merely  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee;  and  again  after  the  abortive  negotia- 
tions over  which  Lord  Goschen  presided  when  the 
Committee  assented  to  the  terms  there  proposed, 
bat  did  so  with  an  express  reservation  that  thej 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  binding  any  aathor  who 
did  not  agree  with  them.  They  had  expressed  a 
general  opinion  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  time 
limit  would  be  advisable,  but  went  out  of  their  way 
most  carefully  to  say  that  thev  attempted  in  no 
way  to  bind  any  author  who  in  his  own  discretion 
chose  to  stipulate  with  his  publisher  that  there 
should  be  no  time  limit.  If  any  author  so  agreed 
with  his  publisher,  the  whole  force  of  the  Society 
would  be  at  his  command  to  get  his  legal  rights, 
exactly  as  if  he  had  agreed  with  them.  He 
did  not  deny  that  the  Committee  stood  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position.  "Tou  cannot  read 
those  Articles  of  Association,*'  said  Mr.  Hawkins, 
"without  seeing  it  was  the  express  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  this  Society  to  give  very  large 
powers  to  this  Committee.  Let  me  read  yon  the 
Article  :  '  The  committee  of  management  shall ' — 
not  *may'  mind  you — 'conduct  and  manage  all 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
exercise  all  such  powers,  authorities,  and  discretions 
of  the  Society  of  whatsoever  kind  as  are  set  forth 
and  embraced  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  this  Society.*  I  think  when  the  gentleman  who 
signs  himself  *  Lex  '  in  The  IHmes  wrote  that  he  was 
away  irom  his  papers  and  was  sure  we  were  exceed- 
ing our  powers,  he  had  not  read  that  Article.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  we  had  power  to 
do  it;  but  I  am  on  this  question,  that  the  Article 
not  only  entrusts  us  with  great  power,  but  to  my 
mind  it  lays  upon  us  a  great  responsibility.  Some 
membera  of  the  Committee  laid  more  stress  than  I 
did  on  the  importance  of  the  delay  that  would  have 
been  involved  in  consulting  the  Council ;  I  took 
the  view,  and  I  take  it  still,  that  we  were  right  in 
expressing  the  opinions  that  we  had  formed.  I 
should  not  think  of  saying  that  ours  is  a  better 
opinion  than  the  Council's  ;  the  part  is  not  greater 
than  the  whole,  and  we  are  only  part  of  the 
Council ;  but  I  do  say  it  has  a  definite,  separate  and 
peculiar  valae  of  its  own,  because  we  many  of  us 
have  been  for  years  in  constant  touch  with  the 
practical  working  of  this  Society.  Those  of  us 
who  have  filled  the  oflSce  of  chairman  have  been 
in  daily  touch  with  that  arduous  work.  We  were 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  under  this  instrument, 
and  when  we  had  a  large  majority  with  a  clearly 
formed  opinion  in  their  mind,  we  were  in  honour 
bound  to  express  it."  For  any  faults  in  the  form 
of  the  letter,  he  (Mr.  Hawkins)  was  as  responsible 
as  any  other  or  more  responsible  than  any  other ; 
but  for  the  substance  of  it,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  were  responsible,  and  he  thought  it  was 


their  duty  to  express  their  opinion  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  for  what  it  was 
worth.  There  had  been  some  criticism  ;  they  had 
had  some  most  kind  and  courteous  criticism  from 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  a  member  of  their  own  body,  and 
other  criticisms  from  distinguished  members  of  the 
Council.  These  blamed  the  Committee  for  not  sum- 
moning a  meeting  of  the  Council.  Why  had  not  they 
summoned  one  themselves  ?  Five  months  had 
elapsed ;  there  was  machinerv  for  them  to  summon 
it.  In  the  first  place,  if  they  had  come  to  the 
Committee  and  said,  "We  want  a  Council  meet- 
ing,'* would  any  of  them  say  that  the  Committee 
would  have  refused  it  ?  But  apart  from  that,  they 
could  make  the  Committee  summon  the  Council 
meeting.  Mr.  Hawkins  went  on  to  explain  the 
provisions  in  the  Articles  for  the  summoning  of 
an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders, saying  that  he  himself  would  have  given 
all  the  help  in  his  power  to  anyone  desiring  that 
one  should  be  held,  and  that  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  would  have  been  equally  ready  to 
aid  in  affording  facilities.  He  protested  against 
any  who  came  to  denounce  the  Committee  for  not 
appealing  to  a  court  which  they  had  steadily 
avoided  appealing  to  themselves.  The  Committee 
were  not  to  blame  because  they  did  not  go  to  a 
court  where  those  who  criticised  them  were  very 
careful  not  to  go  themselves.  He  went  on  to  say  : 
"  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  question, 
except  to  say  this,  that  we  have  had  a  curious 
accusation  against  us  now  brought  forward  by  The 
Times,  supported  by  two  or  three  people  by  whom 
I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  supported,  that  is,  that 
we  are  bond  slaves,  bought  apparently — some  of  us  ; 
at  any  rate,  bond  slaves  of  the  publishers.  In  this 
one  case  in  this  year,  we  have  consulted  with  the 
publishers  and  taken  common  action  in  a  thing 
which  seemed  in  our  joint  interest.  In  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  cases  we  have  taken  hostile  action 
against  publishers  :  Does  that  look  like  being  bond 
slaves?  Is  it  really  seriously  to  be  said  that, 
because  we  exist  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  authors,  we  are  not,  as  men  of  common 
sense  and  men  of  business,  to  consult  with  the 
publishers  and  booksellers  when  it  is  a  businesslike 
thing  to  do  so  ?  To  my  mind  the  proposition  does 
not  bear  stating.  When  we  do,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
conspiracy."  Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to  read  to 
the  meeting  the  passage  in  the  article  from  The 
Times  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
saying  that  he  was  afraid  some  of  those  present  had 
not  read  it,  and  concluded  his  speech  by  saying, 
with  reference  to  it :  "  Gentlemen,  only  one  thing 
was  wanted — if  I  had  any  hair  capable  of  standing 
up,  it  would  have  been  standing  up — and  I  only  ex- 
pected to  see  the  facsimile  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Murray  to  myself  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £5,000.*' 
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Sir  Martin  Conway  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — I  only  rise  to  say  two  or  three 
words  in  this  matter,  and  I  do  so  partly  because, 
having  occupied  at  one  time  the  position  of  chairman 
of  this  Society,  I  think  it  proper  that  from  the  body 
of  the  room  I  should  address  a  word  or  two  to  the 
meeting  upon  this  Question  ;  I  was  chairman  of 
this  Society  in  1897, 1  think  it  was,  when  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  investigate  not  exactly  this 
question,  but  the  whole  question  of  net  books, 
and  to  investigate  it  by  the  invitation  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  appointed 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  well  remember 
that  we  sat  day  after  day  taking  a  great  deal  of 
evidence,  and  the  report,  which  was  drawn  up,  I 
believe,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  himself,  strongly 
expressed  an  opinion  which  certainly  bears  upon 
the  question  now  at  issue.  I  would  ask  Members 
of  the  Society  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter 
to  look  up  that  report  and  to  see  whether  the 
action  of  the  Committee  of  the  present  day  is  not 
practically  out  of  harmony  altogether  with  the 
report  of  the  old  committee  of  1897.  I  consider 
that  the  Committee  is,  and  always  has  been  and 
ought  to  be,  a  very  independent  body  indeed.  We 
shall  no  doubt  hear  suggestions  for  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  for  bringing 
the  Committee  more  in  harmony  with  the  Society, 
and  making  it  representative,  and  so  forth — changes 
which,  to  my  thinking,  would  be  entirely  pernicious 
and  utterly  ruinous  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  the  Committee  is  not  a  representative 
body,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  representative 
body  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  is  an  independent 
body,  and  for  thac  very  reason  when  the  Committee 
expresses  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject  as  this, 
which  it  has  expressed  so  strongly,  to  my  thinking 
it  is  not  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Societjr,  and 
it  has  no  right  whatever  to  commit  the  Society  or 
make  it  appear  that  their  opinion  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Society.  The  opinion  is  the  opinion  purely 
and  simply  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  mistake  the  public  makes,  and 
that  has  been  made  very  largely  on  this  occasion, 
is  in  thinking  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Committee  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  opinion  of  the  Society 
on  the  whole  as  to  a  general  policy  of  this  sort  may 
be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee.  We  do  not  know  what  the  opinion  of 
the  Society  is  ;  it  may  be,  as  I  have  already  said, 
entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Committee, 
but  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  ;  the  Committee  has  a  right  to  its  own 
opinion  just  the  same  as  any  other  ten  or  twelve  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  have  a  right  to  their  opinion  ; 


the  opinion  it  forms  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Society  and  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  the  Society 
at  its  back.  I  maintain  that  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  a  society  of  this  kind  was  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  in  1897  when  the  net  book  question 
came  up  :  that  is,  to  call  into  existence  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  question,  a  truly 
representative  committee  of  the  Society  so  that  it 
might  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  which  the 
Committee  cannot  do.  Our  Committee  occupies  in 
relation  to  every  member  of  this  Society  very  much 
the  position  that  a  solicitor  occupies  in  relation  to 
his  client :  it  has  to  deal  with  our  private  business 
affairs.  I,  for  one,  should  by  no  means  be  prepared  to 
put  my  private  business  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  elected  by,  say,  any  system  of  ballot  by  the 
people  in  this  room  or  the  members  of  the  Society  as 
a  whole.  The  Committee  is  for  a  totally  different 
purpose  ;  it  is  to  manage  and  look  after  the  business 
interests  of  authors,  members  of  the  Society.  When 
the  Committee  draw  out  of  that  character  and  take 
up  broad  questions  of  policy  and  express  broad 
opinions  upon  them,  it  is  expressing  nothing  but 
its  own  opinion;  it  is  not  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  Society  and  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  the 
Society.  I  think  that  fact  ought  to  be  generally 
known  and  understood,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  saddled  on  to  the  Society 
as  a  whole  without  any  process  of  ascertaining  the 
Society's  opinion  being  gone  through.  Some  foolish 
articles  have  been  written  ;  one  in  The  Times  this 
morning  has  not  been  at  all  too  scathingly  treated 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.  That  foolish 
article  will,  no  doubt,  do  an  incalculable  amount  of 
harm  to  The  Times  side.  Nothing  more  ignorant 
could  possibly  have  been  written.  We  all 
know  perfectly  well,  and  everybody  might  have 
known  by  the  tone  of  the  Society,  that  it  was  not 
purchasable.  Neither  the  Council  nor  the  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Society  as  a  whole  could  possibly 
have  been,  by  any  stretch  of  misconstruction, 
charged  with  obvious  venality.  Nor  does  that 
affect  the  question  at  issue.  I  support  this 
resolution  not  out  of  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Committee,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best 
committees  we  have  ever  had.  It  has  done  the 
business  of  the  Society  well,  and  better  probably 
than  any  committee  there  has  been  before.  They 
are  entirely  deservin;(  of  our  support  in  all  respects 
in  relation  to  the  business  dealings  of  the  Society, 
and  in  all  the  proper  work  of  the  Society  ;  but 
when  they  express  an  opinion  upon  this  particular 
controversy  I  can  only  say  they  do  not  express  my 
opinion,  and  I  believe  there  are  plenty  of  other 
Members  of  the  Society  whose  opinion  they  do  not 
express.  With  that  I  am  content ;  I  do  not  desire 
that  the  Committee  should  express  my  opinion  ;  I 
think  they  are  free  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 
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The  Authors'  Club  is  established  for  the  association  of  authors  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  including  the  writers  and  editors  of  books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  pub- 
lishers, dramatists,  journalists,  and  contributors  to  leading  periodicals,  or  to  the  transactions 
of  learned  and  scientific  societies,  writers  in  collective  publications,  and  persons  who  take 
a  general  interest  in  literature  as  a  profession.   *'  Black  and  White  "  artists  are  also  eligible. 

The  Entrance  Fee  is  £4  4s.,  i,e  ,  a  £5  share  is  allotted  to  each  member,  of  which  the 
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as  the  Society  is  free  to  have  an  opinion  of  its  own ; 
their  opinion  is  not  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  saddled  with  it. 

Professor  Bat  Lakeesteb  expressed  himself 
as  shocked  at  the  action  of  the  Committee  in 
entering  into  the  controversy  between  The  Times 
and  publishers  without  any  consultation  either 
with  the  Council  or  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Society.  They  might  put  aside  all  questions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.  What  was  objection- 
able was  that  the  committee  of  a  society  elected 
to  carry  on  the  special  business  of  the  society 
should  write  and  express  an  opinion  about  a 
matter  of  controversy  which  by  no  means  was  a 
matter  which  could  be  settled  off-hand  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  that  they  should  write  as  the 
Committee  had  done,  expressing  their  opinion,  and 
apparently  by  the  nature  of  their  communication, 
no  doubt,  not  with  the  intention  of  any  mis- 
leading, but  really  misleading  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  they  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
Society,  that  they  are  acting  for  the  Society  in 
addressing  The  Times, 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  :  There  was  no 
intention  to  mislead. 

Professor  Ray  Lankestee  :  I  say  it  was 
unintentional. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  :  The  resolution 
says :  **  This  Committee  is  of  opinion." 

The  Chairman  :  From  what  passage  do  you 
draw  that  deduction  ? 

Professor  Ray  Laneesteb:  Merely  from  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  write  to 
The  IHmes  and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  In 
other  societies  with  which  one  is  connected,  the 
council  or  committee  would  never  take  part  in  a 
controversy  of  this  description,  or,  in  fact,  of  any 
description,  except  at  the  request  of  the  society,  or 
in  accordance  with  some  regulation  or  some  bye- 
law  of  the  society  which  compels  them  to  do  so. 
I  noticed  a  term  which  I  did  not  like  at  all  in  my 
friend  Mr.  Hawkins'  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
appealing  to  the  members  of  the  Society  or  to  the 
Society  as  to  a  court ;  he  said  that  the  Committee 
having  formed  an  opinion,  they  did  not  propose  to 
submit  it  to  another  court. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  :  It  was  a  metaphor. 

Professor  Ray  Lankbster  :  Then  the  metaphor 
is  a  most  unhappy  one.  There  is  no  relation  of 
that  kind  between  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
and  its  members  ;  the  Committee  is  not  to  do  a 
thing  and  be  judged ;  surely  it  is  to  carry  out 
what  it  considers  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Society 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  act  in  its  admitted  and 
obvious  interests  on  the  other.  The  Committee  of 
the  Society  acted,  I  venture  to  say,  indiscreetly  in 
communicating  the  letter  to  The  Timss  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  we  all  read  some  months  ago. 


I  think  that  a  suitable  way  and  a  proper  way  of 
expressing,  not  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
controversy,  but  our  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  in  appealing  to  the  public  on  the 
subject,  is  to  disapprove  of  this  passage  in  the 
Report,  and  that  in  fact  that  passage  which  deals 
with  it  should  be  omitted  from  the  Report.  (^Hear, 
hear.)  At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  join  Sir 
Martin  Conway  in  saying  that  I  have  the  deepest 
respect  and  regard  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  should  not  like  them  to  take  this  as 
too  serious  a  point  of  disagreement  with  them. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  excite- 
ment about,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  altogether 
consider  coolly  what  was  the  best  line  to  take. 
This,  I  think,  everybody,  or  at  least  a  great  many 
people  concerned,  would  have  agreed,  would  have 
been  to  make  a  communication  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  rather  than  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  :  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — Mr.  Zangwill  has  reproached 
me,  and  I  do  not  blame  him  for  reproaching 
me,  with  playing  the  anarchist  by  rushing  into 
the  controversy  with  Ths  Times  with  my  own 
individual  opinion  after  I  had  spoken  so  strongly 
last  year  of  the  necessity  of  authors  working 
together.  I  think  I  may  say  in  that  matter  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  forced  my 
hand.  Until  that  letter  appeared  in  The  Timss 
from  the  Secretary  not  a  single  word  had  fallen 
from  me  from  which  anybody  could  infer  what  my 
opinion  was  on  this  controversy.     I  most  scru- 

Sulously  and  loyally  kept  it  to  myself.  I 
id  more.  I  pledged  myself  if  that  letter  was 
not  sent  to  The  Times  I  would  not  write  to 
The  Times  either.  My  colleagues  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  come 
to,  that  it  was  better  on  the  whole  that  the  matter 
should  be  ventilated  :  they  sent  the  letter ;  and  I 
sent  my  letter.  I  do  not  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, any  one  can  blame  us. 

Mr.  2iANGWiLL :  Why  was  it  not  given  as  a 
minority  report  ? 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  :  That  letter  having  gone 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  my  letter  having 
been  signed  by  my  own  name,  I  imagined  that  the 
intellect  of  the  British  nation  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  inferring  that  my  report  was 
that  of  a  minority  of  one.'* 

Mr.  Zangwill  :  You  rely  too  much  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  British  nation. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  :  I  am  prepared  to  go 
to  that  length.  I  want  to  come  to  another 
point.  My  friend  Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  The 
Timesy  by  its  article  this  morning,  practically 
accuses  the  Committee  of  theft.  Well,  who  began 
that  ?  It  was  just  exactly  this  sort  of  thing  which 
made  me  so  very  much  opposed  to  the  letter  being 
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Bent  to  Ths  Times ;  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  controversy,  instead  of  sticking 
to  the  economic  points  inyolved,  and  sticking  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  take  up  a  tone  of 
moral  indignation,  and  claim  that  their  side  was 
the  side  of  Literature  and  the  other  the  side  of 
sordid  Commerce.  Let  me  quote  one  passage  from 
our  letter  to  The  Times^  just  following  a  paragraph 
on  the  publishers'  interest  in  literature.  Yon  will 
find  it  on  page  8  of  the  Report.  ''  The  Times  Book 
Club  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  can  in  its  heart  care  for  none  of 
them,  any  more  than  it  can  care  for  the  dignity 
of  literature."  What  right  have  you  to  say  that 
of  The  Times  Book  Club  ? 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins:  The  next 
part  explains  that. 

Mr.  Bbenaed  Shaw  :  Very  well,  then,  I  will 
read  it :  "  In  order  to  fulfil  obligations  undertaken 
for  an  entirely  foreign  purpose,  and  an  entirely 
non-literary  end — ^namely,  the  increase  in  the  gains 
of  The  Times  newspaper.*'  I  do  not  know  that  The 
Times  newspaper  has  ever  made  any  pretence  that 
it,  any  more  than  the  publishers,  is  not  seeking 
commercial  profit :  there  has  been  no  pretence 
about  it.  As  authors,  what  are  we  here  for  except 
to  make  the'  greatest  gain  we  can  from  our 
efforts  ? 

Mr.ZANGWiLL:  Shame  I  You  have  no  right  to  say 
that.    We  are  not  here  to  make  gain.   (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  :  I  want  Mr.  Zangwill  to 
reflect,  before  he  interrupts  in  that  way.  I  said 
that  the  Authors'  Society  exists  in  order  to  secure 
the  gain  and  business  ends  of  authorship.  We, 
associated  as  an  Authors'  Society,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  higher  aims  of  literature  beyond  what 
we  have  in  common  with  The  Times  and  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  whole  human  race.  Our  special 
object  here  is  to  look  after  the  business  interests  of 
authors.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  business  of  the  pub- 
lishers is  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can  in 
the  easiest  way  to  themselves  ;  that  is  also  the 
business  of  The  Times  newspaper ;  and  it  is  also  our 
business  in  our  business  capacity.  We  all  have 
other  objects :  there  is  no  person  in  this  room  who 
would  deliberately  produce  a  lower  class  of  litera- 
ture than  his  best  for  the  sake  of  making  more 
money  ;  but  having  produced  the  best  class  of 
literature  he  can,  it  is  his  business  to  make  as 
much  money  by  doing  so  as  he  can,  and  it  is  our 
business  here  to  secure  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
line  that  I  have  taken  in  this  matter  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  publishers,  and  not  in  the  interests 
of  2'he  Times  newspaper,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
authors ;  and  I  want  now  to  fix  your  attention  on 
certain  points  on  which  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lishers never  can  be  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the 
authors.     If  you  have  to  sell  a  book  or  any  other 


article,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  as  so  manv  people 
do,  that  there  is  only  one  price  which  is  the  most 
profitable  price.  As  a  matter  of  fiact,  there  may  be 
fifty  prices  which  will  yield  you  the  same  profit. 
You  may  sell  one  copy  of  a  book  at  a  very  high  price, 
or  you  may  make  the  same  profit  by  selling  a 
great  many  copies  of  the  book  at  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  MoRLET  Roberts  :  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  in 
order?  We  are  not  discussing  economic  problems 
and  the  question  of  the  price  of  books.  Surely 
Mr.  Shaw  is  out  of  order  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  very  difficult  to  confine 
the  subject  to  any  particular  limits,  because  the 
whole  subject  is  so  much  bound  up  in  authors' 
rights  and  privileges.  I  do  not  quite  feel  justified 
in  calling  Mr.  Shaw  to  order  at  present 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  continuing,  said  that  if 
gentlemen  speaking  in  public  and  writing  to  the 
newspapers  persisted  in  ignoring  the  economic 
points  at  issue,  in  introducing  irrelevant  moral 
issues,  and  in  assuming  bad  motives  on  the  part  of 
others,  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to  try  and 
show  that  there  were  particular  points  on  which 
the  interests  of  authors  were  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  publishers,  and  possibly  not  identical 
with  those  of  The  Times — ^that  authors  had  a 
special  and  separate  interest.  What  he  had  worked 
for  was  to  prevent  the  Committee's  Report  being 
a  mere  echo  of  what  the  publishers  were  saying, 
or  what  the  booksellers  were  saying,  or  what  idl 
the  people  who  had  lost  their  senses  were  saying 
at  that  time  in  all  directions.  He  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  special  pronouncement  dealing 
with  the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
authors,  and  exposing  the  way  in  which  the 
publishers  were  openly  and  grossly  disregarding 
the  interests  of  the  authors.  He  spoke  as  an  audior, 
and  as  a  peculiar  sort  of  author  in  that  he  had  not 
the  high-minded  objection,  which  so  many  authors 

; resent  seemed  to  have,  to  having  his  books  sold. 
*here  was  the  fact  that  publishers  who  had 
undertaken  the  publication  of  books  had  been 
refusing  large  orders  from  a  very  large  customer, 
without  consulting  the  authors.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  disapproved  of  the  Committee's  letter, 
and  he  considered  that  that  general  meeting 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Society  to 
express  its  views  on  the  subject.  He  entirely  dis- 
agreed with  the  notion  which  had  been  expressed 
that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Society  was 
unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  so.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  the  Society  was  techni- 
cally in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  resist  an  expression  of  opinion  at 
any  time  by  the  members.  Whatever  the  policy 
of  the  Committee  had  been  with  regard  to  The 
Times  controversy,  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  on  all  other  points  they  might  depend  on 
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the  Committee  abeolutelj.  Thej  were  dealing  with 
disputes  between  publishers  and  authors  at  every 
Committee  meeting ;  and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
be  could  not  believe  there  was  any  period  of  the 
Society's  history  in  which  every  case  was  taken 
more  thoroughly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author,  and  upon  which  there  was  a  more  resolute 
opposition  to  anything  which  was  against  the 
author's  interests.  The  notion  that  the  Committee 
acted  as  they  did  because  they  were  prompt-ed  by 
the  publishers  was  a  delusion :  in  fact,  that  was 
what  he  complained  of ;  they  really  agreed  with  the 
publishers  :  it  was  their  absolute  conviction  at  the 
particular  moment  that  it  occurred,  he  was  sorry  to 
say.  With  the  exception  of  himself  and  one  or  two 
others  who  were  in  the  somewhat  peculiar  position 
of  having  a  very  wide  experience  of  public  business 
and  economic  questions,  everybody  went  stark  mad 
on  the  question  of  The  Times  Book  Club  and  the 
whole  controversy.  He  preferred  to  regard  the 
action  of  the  Committee  as  the  effect  of  temporary 
madness,  which  he  hoped  would  have  no  further 
consequences.  On  all  other  points  the  Society 
might  have  complete  and  thorough  confidence 
in  their  Committee.  Mr.  Shaw  concluded  his 
speech  by  saying :  '*  I  should  really  like  those 
who  do  take  the  point  of  view  that  The  Times  Book 
Club  is  making  for  the  interests  of  authorship  in 
the  long  run — those  who  desire  a  larger  circulation, 
and  who  want  to  see  this  practice  of  selling  the 
smallest  number  of  books  that  will  bring  a  given 

I)rofit  replaced  by  the  practice  of  selling  the 
argest  number  of  books  that  will  bring  that  profit 
(which,  although  it  gives  more  trouble  to  the  pub- 
lishers, means  greater  reputation  to  us) — those  who 
feel  the  force  of  that  point  and  feel  it  monstrous 
that  many  of  the  publishers,  with  utter  disregard 
of  our  interests,  have  been  refusing  large  orders 
for  books,  thus  killing  one  or  two  ephemeral  books 
whose  whole  lifetime  did  not  outlast  this  controversy 
— to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
and  so  show  that  in  the  Authors'  Society  there  is 
some  strong  business  sense." 

Mr.  Douglas  Frbshpield  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen, — ^As  an  ex-Chairmun  of  the  Society,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  want  first  to 
say  this,  that,  as  far  as  possible  in  this  debate,  I 
should  like  to  separate  the  old  Times  newspaper, 
of  which  we  are  all  proud,  which  has  always  been 
the  newspaper  of  educated  men,  to  which  we  have 
turned  with  relief  from  the  horrors  of  the  half- 
penny Press,  from  the  manager  of  The  Times  Book 
Club's  recent  contributions  to  its  columns.  He  has 
introduced  a  new  style  of  writing  and  a  new  style 
of  manners.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  this : 
that  the  point  on  which  your  Committee  expressed 
a  definite  opinion  was  what  The  Times  reminds  us 
every  morning  is  the  only  point  at  issue :  "  whether 


the  Book  Club  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
net  books  second-hand  before  they  are  six  months 
old.*'  The  Times  asserts  that  it  does  no  harm  to 
the  author  by  this  practice.  We,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  state- 
ment must  be  challenged.  We  are  convinced — I 
have  been  convinced  by  personal  experience  of  my 
own — that  when  a  book  is  offered,  not  privately  to 
members  of  a  Club,  but  largely  advertised  to  the 
general  public,  for  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  pub- 
lished price  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  publication, 
the  sale  of  all  the  remaining  stock,  either  in  the 
booksellers'  or  the  publishers'  hands,  is  most  injuri- 
ously affected.  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be 
denied.  The  Times  Manager  says :  "  If  I  buy  a 
thousand  copies  of  your  book,  what  does  it  matter 
to  you  what  I  do  with  them  ?  "  I  reply  :  "  If  I 
have  8,000  or  4,000  more  to  sell,  and  you  sell 
your  copies  off  at  a  nominal  price,  you  have 
made  my  remaining  stock  valueless."  That  is  a 
practical  point  which  interests  all  authors,  and  it 
comes  exactly  within  the  sort  of  question  which 
your  Executive  Committee  are  appointed  to 
decide. 

Professor  Ray  Lankbstee  :  No. 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  :  I  think,  therefore, 
your  Committee  acted  entirely  within  their  powers, 
and  acted  judiciously  in  a  question  on  which,  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  authors,  it  was  desirable  that 
an  opinion  should  be  given.  To  say  that  members 
of  the  Committee  did  not  informally  take  steps  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate  by  addressing 
themselves  to  both  sides  would  be  untrue.  They 
did,  but  The  Times  Manager  was  unapproachable. 

Mr.  CoMYNS  Caer:  I  hope  the  meeting  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  pass  this  resolution.  However 
it  is  disguised,  if  it  is  passed,  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  vote  of  approval  of  The  Times  newspaper.  (No, 
no.)  Ton  will  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.  It  is 
absolutely  a  fact.  I  am  certain  that  outside  this 
room  the  passing  of  this  amendment  of  censure  on 
your  Committee  will  be  accepted  as  a  tribute  to 
The  Times  newspaper,  and,  if  it  is  going  to  be  so 
accepted,  I  think  that  the  debate  ought  to  be 
carried  a  good  deal  further  than  it  has  been  to-day. 
We  have  a  good  many  statements  as  to  what  was 
the  issue  between  The  Times  and  the  publishers, 
but  2  he  Times  itself  has  again  and  again  repeated 
that  issue,  namely,  that  the  disagreement  between 
itself  and  the  publishers  is  as  to  The  Times  being 
allowed  to  sell  as  second-hand,  new  books  when- 
soever it  pleases.  All  this  talk,  correspondence  or 
articles  concerning  the  published  price  of  books 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  and  never  has 
had  anything  to  do  with,  it.  If  The  Times  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  were  both  right  that  books 
ought  to  be  published  much  cheaper,  the  question 
at  issue  between  The  Times  and  the  publishers 
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would  remain  thea  exactly  ag  it  remains  to-day. 
If  68.  novels  were  published  at  2«.  6^.,  The  Tmes, 
under  the  present  contention,  would  still  arrogate 
to  itself  the  power  to  sell  those  25.  Qd.  novels  when- 
ever it  pleased  at  second-hand,  knock-down  prices. 
It  appears  to  me  that  whether  the  Committee  went 
beyond  its  powers,  or  whether,  within  its  powers,  went 
beyond  its  discretion,  we,  as  the  Society  of  Authors, 
ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  so  verj  rarely  that  a  committee  does  anything 
at  all,  that  I  confess  for  my  part  I  was  astounded 
at  its  attempt  to  represent  the  general  feeling  of 
writers  in  this  country  on  that  controversy  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disguised  for  a  moment — 
and  it  was  not  disguised  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  or  Sir  Martin 
Conway — that  all  of  them  are  speaking  not  against 
the  propriety  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  but 
against  the  opinion  expressed  through  the  Com- 
mittee. That  is  the  question,  and  you  cannot 
disguise  it,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  if  this  amend- 
ment of  censure  on  the  Committee  is  accepted,  it 
will  be  held  that  the  body  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
believes  that  TJie  Times  is  right,  and  that  the 
publishers  who  have  stood  up  for  the  rights  of 
authors  as  much  as  their  own  in  this  particular 
instance  are  wrong.  (No,  no.)  We  are  here  to 
fight  publishers,  and  we  have  fought  them  for 
years  ;  but  I  say  in  this  particular  instance  we  are 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  authors  as 
much  as  the  interests  of  the  publishers,  and  I  do 
not,  for  one,  believe  that  the  general  body  of 
authors  would  willingly  see  this  vote  of  censure 
passed  on  your  Committee,  meaning  as  it  does, 
and  plainly  meaning  as  it  does,  through  the 
speeches  of  those  who  have  supported  it,  that 
they  approve  of  the  action  of  The  Times  newspaper. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  :  Would  it  be  in  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a  practical  suggestion? 
We  have  heard  a  good  many  gentlemen  speak  at 
this  meeting  who  have  evidently  come  here  hold- 
ing briefs  for  The  Timss,  and  we  quite  know  the 
use  The  Times  will  make  to-morrow  morning  of  the 
dissensions  that  have  been  advertised  here :  they 
will  be  exaggerated,  and  it  will  go  forth  that  the 
majority  of  the  meeting  was  enamoured  of  the  idea 
of  The  Times  coming  to  support  literature,  and 
taking  the  poor  author  under  his  wing  and  making 
a  pet  of  him  hereafter.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  get  authors  to  attend  to  their  own  business ;  but 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  a  resolution  put  to 
this  meeting  now,  by  which  the  majority  would 
have  a  chance  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  this 
question  of  The  Timesy  apart  from  anything  else  ? 
We  do  not  want  to  waste  time  in  discussing  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  thrashed  out 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  be 
a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter.     We 


have  given  leave  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  to  move  his 
resolution,  and  his  resolution  at  present  ia  that  this 
meeting  disapproves  of  that  portion  of  the  Report 
which  refers  to  The  Tirnes  Book  Club.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  possibly  take  any  other  business,  of 
which  notice  has  not  been  given,  or  for  which  leave 
has  not  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Bbntwich  :  Cannot  you  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  that,  or  a  continuation  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  suppose  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Bentwich  :  It  is  with  that  view  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  might  accept  the 
challenge  of  Mr.  Hawkins  by  moving  this  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  apart  from  all  prejudice 
against  2^he  Times  or  censure  of  the  Committee. 
The  amendment  which  I  submit  is,  "That  this  por- 
tion of  the  Report  be  referred  to  the  Council  to 
consider  and  report  upon  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  now  to  pass 
a  resolution  upon  the  matter,  it  would  involve  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Committee  ;  and  none  of 
us  wish  for  that,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want 
to  have  a  free  hand. 

The  Chairman  :  We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  motion  for  which  leave  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Lee.  Any  motion  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Council  would  be  out  of  order,  on  account  of  there 
having  been  no  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Bentwich  :  I  accept  that  ruling,  but  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Hawkins  invited  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  :  If  this  motion  is  going 
to  be  twisted  into  a  vote  in  favour  of  The  Times^  I 
will  withdraw  my  vote  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  MoRLEY  Roberts  :  Why  should  not  we 
now  take  this  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Lee,  and  move  a  further  resolution  that  we  approve 
of  the  action  of  the  Committee  ?  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  things  said  here  all  round  the  question,  and 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  it  has  always  been 
held  all  through  The  Times  discussion  in  every 
article  and  every  passage  almost  of  the  newspapers 
that,  although  me  have  had  our  quarrels  with  the 
publishers,  the  publishers  have  been,  and  are,  our 
partners,  and  we  are  entitled  to  consult  them  iil  a 
question  which  concerns  both  of  us.  Therefore 
the  accusation  of  The  Times  that  we  are,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  publishers,  is 
absurd.  We  are  both  associated,  we  are  entitled  to 
come  together  and  take  counsel  together.  I  should 
like  to  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  Mr.  Shaw  with 
his  knowledge  of  economics ;  he  thinks  that  books 
would  sell  if  they  were  sold  cheaper.  Gentlemen, 
books  will  not  sell  in  this  country  even  when  they 
are  cheap.  (A  Voice  :  Question.)  The  British 
public,  as  you  know — and  you  are  all  of  you 
members  of  some  society  for  getting  books — will 
pay  2d.  for  a  book,  and  no  more. 
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A  Member  :  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  in  order  ? 

Mr.  MoBLEY  Roberts:  Yes,  it  is  in  order. 
Thi*ee  thousand,  five  thousand,  or  ten  thousand 
people  in  this  country  do  buy  books,  but  the  rest 
of  them  pay  Id.  or  2d.  for  a  book,  and  get  it  from 
one  of  the  various  lending  societies. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele  :  Might  I  as  a  woman  say 
one  word?  Might  I  ask  yon  what  we  are 
discussing  ?  I  was  led  to  understand  when  I  came 
here  that  we  were  to  move  a  resolution  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Committee  for  their  having  pub- 
lished this  letter  in  The  Times.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  wandered  very  far  from  the  point.  I  see 
no  reason  at  all  why  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  resolution 
should  be  construed  to  mean  anything  more  than 
what  he  says  it  means,  which  is  simply  that  we 
disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  in 
sending  that  letter  to  The  Times,  and  therefore  we 
wish  it  deleted  from  the  Report.  There  is  one  other 
thing  I  shonid  like  to  know  as  a  woman,  a  mere 
piece  of  information :  How  is  the  Committee 
appointed ;  how  is  the  Council  appointed ;  are 
they  self-generating  ;  do  they  carry  on  an  apostolic 
succession  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that 
these  questions  are  not  germane  to  the  matter  in 
band.  The  meeting  has  already  occupied  a  con- 
siderable time  in  discussing  this  question,  and 
whenever  they  will  allow  me  I  will  put  the 
question. 

Mr.  Bentwich  :  Do  you  rule  me  out  of  order  if 
I  make  a  formal  proposition  now  that  this  matter 
be  referred  back  to  the  Council  for  consideration 
and  report  P  I  beg  to  move  that  as  an  amendment 
to  the  proposition  which  has  been  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  afraid  that  is  out  of 
order,  because  no  notice  has  been  given  of  it. 

Mr.  Bentwich  :  We  had  no  notice  of  the 
resolution  either.  If  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
discussed,  I  must  submit ;  but  I  beg  formally  to 
move  it. 

The  Chairman  :  I  must  rule  it  out  of  order ; 
it  is  not  arising  out  of  this  particular  resolution, 
and  we  must  come  to  a  decision. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  :  It  has  been  taken  so  much 
for  granted  hj  The  Times  and  by  certain  authors 
that  the  publishers  and  the  authors  who  deal  with 
them  are  in  disagreement,  that  I  think  it  is  right 
that  some  of  us  should  say  that  this  is  absolutely 
untrue.  I  myself  had  the  honour  of  having  first 
had  a  book  published  under  the  Award,  and  1  took 
willingly  ana  consciously  the  entire  risk  of  it.  I 
suffer^  from  it ;  everyone  does,  of  course  ;  but  I 
think  it  should  be  understood  by  all  the  persons  in 
this  room  that  some  of  us  who  have  been  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  absolutely  at  one  with 
the  publishers  in  the  matter. 


The  Chairman  :  I  will  ask  the  meeting  now  to 
allow  me  to  put  the  resolution.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
should  like  to  say  two  or  three  very  brief  words. 
This  motion  has  been  introduced  under  a  guise  of 
being  a  sort  of  Pickwickian  resolution  ;  the  Com- 
mittee is  a  most  excellent  committee,  but  yet  we 
wish  to  blame  it ;  but  really,  gentlemen,  that  is 
not  the  point  at  issue.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  this  meeting  is  going  to  express  approval 
of  The  Times.  (No,  no.) 

Mr.  St.  John  Hankin:  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  Surely  it  is  only  fair  that  Mr.  Lee's  motion 
should  be  taken  as  meaning  exactly  what  it  says. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  putting  what  I  conceive 
myself  will  be  the  practical  result  which  will  follow 
from  it.  If  Mr.  Lee's  motion  is  carried,  it  will  be 
a  motion  disapproving  what  the  Committee  have 
recommended  in  their  Report.  (No.)  That  must 
carry  with  it  approval  of  The  Times. 

A  Member  :  It  is  what  they  have  done. 

The  Chairman  :  Their  report  is  not  the  argu- 
ment, but  the  fact.  What  has  been  done,  has  been 
done,  and  it  is  recorded  in  that  Report.  If  Mr. 
Lee's  motion  is  carried,  I  think  the  inevitable 
effect  of  it  will  be  to  say  that  the  Committee  have 
not  been  justified  in  their  action,  and  the  result  of 
that  no  doubt  will  be  that  the  general  public  will 
believe  that  The  Times  have  triumphed.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  St.  John  Hankin  :  I  do  not  see  why 
because  the  Committee  have  got  us  into  one  scrape, 
we  should  get  ouraelves  into  another. 

The  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the 
matter ;  it  is  not  for  a  chairman  to  put  forward 
arguments.  (Hear,  hear.)  Enough  has  been 
advanced  already,  and  I  will  merely  beg  you  to 
remember  that  the  vote  you  are  going  to  give  is 
not  an  academic  vote,  but  is  one  of  some  particular 
importance.  I  will  now  read  Mr.  Lee's  motion,  and 
then  put  it  to  the  vote  :  *^  This  meeting  disapproves 
of  that  portion  of  the  Report  that  refers  to  The 
Times  Book  Club." 

Upon  a  show  of  hands  it  was  found  difficult  to 
count  the  numbers  voting,  and  eventually  those  in 
favour  of  the  resolution  went  to  the  side  of  the 
room  on  the  left  of  the  Chairman,  and  those  against, 
to  the  other. 

The  Chairman  :  I  make  those  in  favour  of  the 
resolution  at  the  most  86,  whilst  those  against  it 
number  at  least  50.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  motion  is  lost. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  suggested  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  know  the  exact  numbers, 
because  all  the  members  of  the  Society  were  not 
present ;  and  in  a  discussion  which  followed  a 
Member  asked  whether  a  poll  of  the  Society  could 
be  taken.  To  this  the  Chairman  replied  in  the 
negative,  reading  Article  32  :  "  Every  question  to 
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be  decided  by  any  general  meeting,  unless  resolved 
on  without  a  dissentient^  shall  be  decided  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  subscribing  Members  per- 
sonally present  thereat  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  a 
declaration  by  the  chairman  that  a  resolution  is 
carried  ;  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  shall  be  suflScient 
evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared,  without  proof  of 
the  number  or  proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or 
against  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Bernabd  Shaw  asked  that  it  should  be  on 
the  minutes  that  he  challenged  the  figui'es  as  given 
by  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  :  I  second  that. 
Mr.  RiBEB  Haogard  :  Is  it  not  rather  a  serious 
matter,  challenging  the  figures  that  are  given  from 
the  chair  ? 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  :  I  can  ask  for  tellers. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  :  You  may  do  anything, 
but  is  it  right  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  CoMTNS  Carr  :  The  Chairman's  decision  is 
final. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lbb  :  Neither  side  has  been 
properly  counted. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  :  The  Chairman  has 
decided  that  the  figures  are  so-and-so,  and  they 
should  be  accepted. 

To  this  Sir  Henrv  Bergne  made  no  reply,  and 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  re-election — which  was 
carried  unanimously— of  Mr.  H.  Spielmann  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  additional 
agenda  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Thorburn,  who 
moved  as  his  first  resolution  :  "That  the  Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  consider  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  *  Cost  of  Production.'  *' 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were 
wilh'ng  to  consider  the  publication,  so  that  it  was 
not  necessanr  to  take  a  division  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thorburn  next  moved  :  "  That  the 
Committee  be  requested  to  print  a  complete  list  of 
Members  corrected  up  to  the  81st  of  December  last." 
Mr.  X  Beckett  seconded  the  proposal. 
The  Chairman  intimated  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  this,  subject  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
must  always  be  incomplete ;  a  revision  of  the  list 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thorbubn  then  moved :  **  That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
establishing  a  publishing  business  (on  commission) 
in  connection  with  the  Society,  and  to  report  to  a 
special  meeting  in  October." 

After  he  had  addressed  some  observations  to  the 
meeting  on  the  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
under  its  existing  constitution,  a  brief  discussion 
arose  upon  this,  which  was  concluded  by  the  Chair- 
man   reading  the    following    opinion    from    the 


Society's  solicitor,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Committee  : — "  I  have  looked  through  the  Memor- 
andum of  Association  of  the  Society,  and  can  see  no 
power  for  the  Society  to  embark  in  any  kind  of 
publishing  business  for  authors.  I  consider  it 
would  be  idtra  vires  and  illegal  for  them  to  do  so." 
I  hope  I  have  not  gone  beyond  my  province  in 
interrupting  you  for  one  moment  to  tell  you  that. 

Further  discussion  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Thor- 
burn desired  that  the  Society  should  itself  embark 
upon  the  business  of  publishing,  and  that  a  Mem- 
ber who  had  intended  to  support  his  motion  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Society  should  not  initiate,  but 
should  lend  its  countenance  and  support  to,  such  a 
business  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Thorburn. 

Mr.  Thobburn  was  addressing  those  who  re- 
mained present  upon  the  subject  of  his  resolution, 
when  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  rose  to  order,  and  inquired 
whether,  if  this  matter  was  to  be  considered  by  a 
committee,  it  should  be  discussed  at  the  general 
meeting. 

To  this  the  Chairman  replied  :  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  have 
considered  this  matter,  do  not  think  it  is  one  on 
which  a  special  committee  should  be  appointed. 
They  believe  it  would  be  going  outside  the  legal 
powers  the  Society  possesses,  besides  leading  to 
many  other  incidental  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
will  occur  to  many  people. 

In  the  course  of  a  further  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins  joined,  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfibld  pointed 
out  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  was  desired 
in  order  that  it  should  consider  a  matter  which  the 
Society's  solicitor  had  told  them  was  ultra  vires  and 
illegal.  The  Society  would  put  itself  in  an  absurd 
position  if  it  were  to  pass  such  a  resolution. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Rose  said :  May  I  say  one  word  ?  There  is  a 
society  almost  parallel  to  this,  but  somewhat  larger  : 
the  Society  of  Musicians  ;  they  run  on  very  similar 
lines  to  this;  it  is  a  professional  society,  not  a 
trading  community,  and  a  number  of  their  members 
were  desirous  of  trading  in  the  same  way  as  is 
suggested  now  ;  and  no  doubt  if  it  were  possible  to 
publish  books  it  would  be  a  very  great  service  to  a 
very  large  number  who  have  not  arrived,  or  who 
would  prefer  to  publish  on  commission  themselves* 
That  same  idea  was  brought  forward  in  the  other 
society,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
they  ought  to  become  publishers  themselves.  They 
took  legal  opinion,  and  found  they  could  not  proceed 
any  further  because  it  was  against  their  constitu- 
tion entirely,  so  that  I  feel  it  is  parallel  in  this 
Society.  I  think  if  you  get  high  legal  opinion  you 
will  find  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman  :  If  Mr.  Thorburn  presses  it  I 
will  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  Do  you  press  it  ? 
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Mr.  Thobbubn  iafcimated  that  he  desired  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  to  be  taken,  and  after  the 
discussion  of  other  courses  which  might  be  adopted, 
the  Chairman  asked  whether  anyone  seconded  Mr. 
Thorburn's  resolution,  to  which  there  was  no 
response,  and  the  motion  accordingly  failed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  then  pro- 
posed bv  Mr.  RiDEB  Hagmiard,  and  on  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bbam  Stokeb,  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  Sir  Hbnby  Bebgnb  saying  in  reply  : 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
words  of  confidence.  I  can  only  say  that  on  resign- 
ii^  my  position  after  two  years'  service  I  do  so 
with  great  regret.  I  should  have  been  still  more 
pleased  if  this  little  breeze  had  not  arisen  when  the 
ship  was  coming  into  port. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  requests  that  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  The  Times  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  which  was  pu'blished  on  March 
22nd,  should  accompany  the  foregoing  report : — 

*'  I  think  myself  justified  in  pointing  out  that, 
while  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  number  of  those 
present  yesterday  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Authors'  Society  voted  against  my  resolution,  which 
was  consequently  lost,  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment made  no  arrangement  whereby  the  precise 


numbers  of  those  votingfor  and  against  the  motion 
could  be  ascertained.  The  Articles  of  Association 
provide  that  all  questions  shall  be  voted  on  at 
annual  meetings  by  show  of  hands  only — a  method 
extremely  difficult  for  a  chairman  to  apply  to  a 
rather  excited  crowd  of  persons  in  a  small  room. 
It  must  be  as  profoundly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
majority  as  to  the  minority  to  be  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  former's  victory. 
Not  a  tithe  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was 
present,  and  the  discussion  was  so  prolonged  that 
many  of  those  in  the  room  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings  left  before  a  vote  was  taken.  But  even 
so,  it  is  tantalising  to  be  left  in  doubt,  whether 
the  Committee  was  supported  by  42  against  28,  as 
the  chairman  first  rulea,  or  by  57  against  36,  as  he 
finally  declared.  To  many  of  us  neither  of  these 
sets  of  figures  seemed  strictly  accurate. 

''  I  should  like  to  add  that  until  I  reached  the 
meeting  I  was  not  aware  of  your  imputation,  in 
your  article  of  this  morning,  of  something  like 
corruption  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Society.  The 
honour  of  these  gentlemen  stands  in  no  need  of 
defence,  and,  however  bitter  the  controversy,  no 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  made.  I  am  afraid  I  lost  some  support  as  a 
consequence  of  the  baseless  insinuations. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HB RE  are  a  few  standing  rales  to  be  obeeryed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

L  SeUlng  it  Oatright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  shonld  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  k  Proflt-Sharliig  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rales  shoald  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  withoat  the  strictest  inyestigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  **  office  expenses,** 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  Syitem. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author, 

IT.  k  Goiimiisalon  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

fl.^  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

GeneraL 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoia  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Alwayg  avoid  a  transfer  of  oopyriglit. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
8.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts  :— 

(a,)  Sale  oatright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  bis  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

b.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  batls  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(<r.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  Ci.c.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  saf^ards  set  out  under  heading  (b.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  shonld  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  rieht  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  includea  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  anthers  desirous  of  father  Information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


•   ♦   • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  doEd  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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Bhoald  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  shoald  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  wamingA  stated  above. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1 


EVKRr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  toreceire 
adyice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  OflBce  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  ligning  any  agreement  whatever,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  yon 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  yon  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  r^iness  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Poller  partloiilars  of  the  Soolety*!  work 
ean  be  obtained  in  the  Protpeotat* 

7.  Ho  contract  ihonld  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  ag^reements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavoor  to  prevent  aathors  fiN»m 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretufy  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
dednctions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10 10s.  for  life  membership. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  oopies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society*s  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MBMBBRS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlu,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Avthor  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6i.  6<i.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Gommunications  for  ^The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Gommunications  and  letters  are  inTited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  UnUm  Bank  of  LotuLm^  (^hatieery  Lan^^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  tiiis  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  Gkneral  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


We  trust  we  shall  not  incur  the  charge  of  being 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Publishers'  Association  if 
we  heartily  commend  their  new  pamphlet  of  copy- 
right cases  edited  by  that  excellent  copyright 
lawyer,  Mr.  E.  J.  MacGillivray. 

The  1 906  issue  is  before  us.  Some  very  important 
cases  were  tried  during  that  year,  the  most 
important  being  that  of  Macmillan  v.  Dent.  In 
the  summary  Mr.  E.  J.  MacQillivray  states :  "  The 
Court  of  Appeal  has  not  decided  that  a  man's 
representatives  after  his  death  have  no  power  to 
stop  the  publication  of  his  letters  by  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  written  or  into  whose  hands 
they  have  subsequently  passed.  On  the  contrary, 
has  indicated  very  clearly  that  when  such  publica- 
tion is  oflfensive  thej  will  find  a  way  to  stop  it." 

We  pointed  out  m  the  columns  of  The  Author 
some  time  ago  that  this  was  the  case,  but  even 
then  it  leaves  the  personal  representatives  of  an 
author  in  rather  a  diflBcult  position.  ITiere  are 
many  letters,  the  publication  of  which  might  not 
be  offensive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public, 
but  which  the  personal  representatives  might 
not  desire  to  have  published. 

In  these  days  when  everybody's  linen,  whether 
clean  or  dirty,  is  washed  in  public,  there  are  still 
some  quiet  retiring  members  of  Society  who  do 
not  care  about  this  laundry  work,  but  prefer  that 
their  linen,  however  clean,  should  be  kept  at 
home.  If  Mr.  MacGillivray's  statement  is  correct, 
the  personal  representatives  will  be  unable  to 
enforce  these  rights. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  point  will  be 
considered  seriously  when  the  much-desired  new 
Copyright  Bill  is  brought  forward. 


We  have  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
the  report  of  the  work  for  1905  and  1906.  The 
fees  received,  books  entered,  and  copyrights 
secured,  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  owing  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  organisation,  it  appears  that 
all  matters  and  material  are  dealt  with  quickly  and 
expeditiously.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  and  to  the 
Registrar  of  Copyrights,  Mr.  Thorvald  Solberg,  for 
the  ability  they  have  shown  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  their  responsible  positions. 

Appendix  3  of  the  report  is  a  statement  made 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  the  committee  at 
the  first  ^blic  hearing  of  the  new  Copyright  Bill 
on  June  6th,  1906.  This  is  included  in  the 
report  because  the  Registrar  of  Copyright,  Mr. 
Thorvald  Solberg,  is  drafter  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  library  have  organised  the  pre- 
liminary meetings.    There  is  one  paragraph  which 


we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  we  consider  it  of 
special  importance.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

'*  That  a  common  disposition  to*  question  a  long  tenn  for 
copyrights  on  the  ground  that  a  short  term  suffices  for 
patents  is  based  on  false  analogy.  Literary  or  artistic 
works  and  useful  inyentions  may  equally  be  the  creations 
of  the  mind,  and  they  are  coupled  in  the  constitution,  but 
only  as  deserving  protection.  Their  characters  and  the 
duration  of  the  protection  required  by  each  may  be  very 
different.  It  w  very  different.  The  monopoly  is  different, 
the  returns  to  the  creator  are  different,  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  different.  The  monopoly  by  patent  in  an 
invention  is  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  idea  ;  the  mono- 
poly by  copyright  in  a  literary  or  artistic  work  is  a 
monopoly  only  of  the  partieular  expression  of  the  idea. 
The  inventor's  exclusive  control  oi  his  idea  may  bar 
innumerable  other  inventions  of  importance  to  the  public ; 
the  author*s  or  artist's  exclusive  control  of  his  particular 
expression  bars  no  one  but  a  mere  reproducer.  The 
returns  to  an  inventor  are  apt  to  be  quick ;  the  returns 
to  an  author  are  apt  to  be  slow— and  in  a  book  the  slower 
in  proportion  to  its  serious  merit.  The  returns  to  a 
successful  inventor  are  large ;  the  returns  even  to  a 
successful  author  or  artist  are  but  moderate.  The  idea 
covered  by  an  invention  or  discovery  may  concern  the 
essential  welfare,  even  the  lives,  of  the  public,  and  should 
be  freely  available  at  the  earliest  moment  not  unjust  to 
the  inventor.  No  particular  book  or  work  of  art — none  at 
least  currently  copyrighted— can  be  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  welfare  or  protection  of  the  community.  Many  a 
man*s  pleasure  may  be  enhanced  by  it,  and  some  men's 
profit :  but  no  man's  essential  welfare  depends  upon  it, 
and  no  man's  life — save  perhaps  the  author's  own." 

Many  people,  not  given  to  the  process  of  exact 
thought,  have  argued  that  copyright  and  patent 
rights  are  similar,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should 
be  subjected  to  similar  legislation.  Although  they 
have  many  features  in  common,  yet  the  first 
principles  from  which  the  rights  start  and  on 
which  they  are  based,  are  entirely  different,  one 
from  the  other.  We  have  quoted  the  paragraph  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  clearly  to  the  mind  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  copyright  property, 
and  consequently  in  copyright  legislation. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Literarv 
Fund  was  held  at  Denison  House,  219,  YauxhaU 
Bridge  Road,  S.W.,  on  March  13th,  when  the 
formal  report  was  adopted  and  the  date  of  the 
dinner  fixed.  The  invested  capital  appears  to  be 
£57,000,  producing  an  income  of  £1,800  a  year, 
but  the  committee  of  the  fund  still  desire  further 
support. 

The  Royal  Literary  Fund,  since  its  foundation, 
has  done  exceedingly  good  work  in  making  grants 
to  authors  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
fallen  on  bad  days. 

The  Pension  Fund  of  the  society  was  started  in 
order  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  scheme  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
granting  of  pensions. 

When  the  two  funds  reach  their  full  strength, 
the  profession  of  authorship  should  be  well  protected 
and  guarded. 
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Tins  Atrraoi?* 


LORD  THRINO,  K.G.B. 


BY    the    death    of    Lord    Thring   all   those 
who  own  copyright  property  have  lost   a 
good  friend  and  helper.    It  is  just  there- 
fore that  the  columns  of  The  Author  should  give  a 
short  record  of  his  copyright  work. 

His  life  as  a  puolic  worker  has  been  fully 
set  forth  in  the  daily  papers.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Cambridge 
University,  and,  aft^r  a  distinguished  career, 
ending  as  fellow  of  his  college,  he  passed  to  the 
Bar,  devoting  himself  to  Parliamentary  draftsman- 
ship. His  untiring  application  soon  brought  him 
into  prominence.  But  no  amount  of  application 
would  have  raised  him  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the  finest  draftsmen  chat  Parliament  has  known 
unless  it  had  been  supported  by  other  qualities. 
Most  attentive  to  detail,  he  yet  could  look  at  his 
subject  from  a  large  point  of  view  and  grasp  great 
issues.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  he  was  as  instru- 
mental in  guiding  the  policy  as  he  was  in  framing 
the  technicalities.  He  had  an  inborn  power  of 
gauging  what  would  and  what  would  not  suit  the 
temper  of  Parliament.  He  was  most  patient  in 
listening  and  absorbing  everything  that  was  worthy 
of  attention,  but  he  was  impatient  of  a  fool.  All 
these  and  many  other  high  attributes  he  brought 
to  bear  when  framing  the  laws  which  were  placed 
under  his  hand. 

When,  finally,  he  retired  from  the  position  of 
Parliamentary  counsel  and  was  created  a  peer,  he 
still  was  anxious,  full  of  a  vigorous  intellect  clear 
and  undimmed  by  age,  to  be  useful. 

How  he  came  connected  with  copyright  law 
was  in  this  wise.  During  1897  Lord  Monks- 
well  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
short  amending  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Authors.  After  this  had  been  read  the  first  time, 
a  conmiittee  consisting  of  the  following  Lords, 
Monkswell,  Pan*er,  Hatherton,  Hobhouse,  Knuts- 
ford,  Pirbright,  Tennyson,  Thring,  and  Welby, 
was  appointed  to  call  evidence  on  the  different 
points  dealt  with. 

Alongside  of  the  Bill  of  the  Authors'  Society,  the 
Copyright  Association  and  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation were  pushing  forward  a  Bill  of  their  own. 

This  committee  heard  evidence  from  all  Quarters, 
but  the  Bill  was  not  carried  further.  In  January, 
1899,  the  committee  of  the  Authors'  Society  wrote 
to  Lord  Monkswell,  asking  him  to  bring  forward 
again  the  Society's  amending  Bill,  and  received 
information  in  reply  that  Lord  Thring  had 
consented  on  behalf  of  the  Lords'  committee  to 
draft  a  Bill. 

Lord  Thring  at  once  threw  all  his  energies  into 
the  new  labour,  made  a  deep  and  careful  study  of 


the  copyright  question  in  all  its  branches  (this  is 
no  light  matter),  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare 
the  Bill.  He  obtained  assistance  and  advice  from 
those  bodies  and  individuals  who  were  interested 
in  the  question,  digested  the  evidence,  and  amended 
his  draft  in  accordance  with  his  final  opinion. 

This  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  not 
read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  individual  members,  taken 
up  the  matter. 

This  was  no  doubt  a  great  disappointment  to 
Lord  Thring,  who  had  hoped  to  see  this,  his  draft, 
carried  through  to  completion.  Only  last  year  in 
a  letter  he  referred  to  the  matter  somewhat  bitterly. 
Now  the  blow  has  fallen  and  he  will  never  see  the 
fulfilment  of  his  desire,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  copyright  question  can  be  pushed  further, 
Lord  Thring's  draft  will  form  the  basis  of  future 
legislation. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  any  more.  His  per- 
sonality was  striking,  with  his  quick,  intelligent 
eye,  his  firm,  thin  mouth,  and  lines  of  strong 
character.  Yet  to  those  who  knew  him,  he  had 
the  kindest  heart,  and  to  those  who  desired  him 
he  was  the  most  steadfast  champion.  Always  the 
humblest  of  men  with  regard  to  his  own  great 
abilities,  he  was  the  sincerest  of  friends.  Nothing 
was  further  from  his  throughts  then  to  make  a 
noise,  nothing  nearer  than  to  do  his  duty.    ^ 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


TAKING  stock  of  the  most  successful  American 
books  (all,  of  course,  being  novels)  of  last 
year,  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  absence 
from  among  the  six  most  popular  of  any  foreign 
product.  In  the  year  1905  no  less  than  three 
figured  in  the  lists.  Of  the  authors  of  these,  one  only, 
the  hardy  perennial,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  now 
approaches  a  front  position  on  the  stalls. 

Of  the  six  elect,  one  only  is  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Wharton,  of  course,  but  she  is  at  the  top,  and, 
speaking  generally,  women's  books  have  advanced 
in  popularity.  The  five  others  are  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  (**  Conquest  of  Canaan  "),  Meredith  Nicholson 
^"  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles  "),  Owen  Wister 
("  Lady  Baltimore  "),  Upton  Sinclair  (unnecessary 
to  specify),  and  Winston  Churchill  ("  Coniston  "). 
I  am  afraid  that  not  more  than  two  of  these  (three, 
including  "  The  House  of  Mirth ")  have  great 
claim  to  be  called  literature  ;  but  perhaps  the  ratio 
of  popularity  to  merit  is  not  so  very  discouraging 
after  all. 

In  the  February  PutnanCs  Monthly  Mr.  Henry 
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Holt  summed  np  his  views  on  the  commercialisation 
of  literature.  His  replies  to  his  critics  may  not 
satisfy  everyone,  but  they  are  certainly  suggestive, 
and  well  worth  attention.  I  fear  that  the  friend 
who  opined  that  Mr.  Holt  had  depicted  the 
ideal  rather  than  the  actual  publisher  may  not  be 
too  far  from  the  truth,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
as  regards  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Curtis  Brown's 
relation  towards  the  literary  agent.  But  one  is 
getting  upon  delicate  grouna  here. 

Dr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  was  quite  justified  in 
pointing  with  pride  to  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
collapse  of  "  Simplified  Spelling."  The  change,  if 
it  does  come,  will  not  be  effected  in  the  way  its 
friends  recentlv  attempted  to  bring  it  about.  I 
was  just  too  late  in  penning  my  last  Notes  to 
rejoice  with  my  readers  in  The  Author  over  the 
rescission  of  the  official  order. 

The  Longfellow  centenary  was  duly  celebrated 
on  February  27th,  at  Cambridge.  Professor  Norton 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  representative  committee 
of  the  Historical  Society,  which  directed  the  pro- 
ceedings, besides  writing^an  appreciation  of  the 
poet  for  a  collection  of  autobiographical  poems 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  were  among  those  who  gave 
addresses,  and  a  chorus  from  the  public  schools 
sang  ''The  Village  Blacksmith."  An  exhibition 
of  rare  editions  and  relics  was  open  during  the 
week  at  the  public  library,  smd  a  bronze  medal, 
designed  by  Mr.  Bela  L.  Pratt,  was  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  In  New  England  at  least  the 
author  of  "  Hiawatha  "  and  "  Evangeline  "  has  lost 
no  ground  in  public  favour. 

It  has  been  decided  that  no  one  publisher  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  of  Webster  as 
the  title  of  a  dictionary,  the  original  copyright 
taken  out  by  the  Merriam  Company  having  expired 
in  1889.  The  new  material  copyrighted  since  is, 
of  course,  however,  protected. 

Marie  Tvv^ain's  examination  of  '^  Christian 
Science"  is  probably  the  most  important  book 
by  an  American  author  that  has  so  far  appeared  in 
1907.  The  work  hardly  needs  commendation  to 
the  English  literary  world,  though  there  may  be  a 
few  on  your  side  who  may  need  to  be  warned  that 
it  is  no  mere  jeu  d*esprU,  but  a  serious  piece  of 
polemic. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  already  published  another 
novel,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  in  my  way.  The 
title,  however,  is  "  Madame  de  Treymes,"  and  the 
book  is  said  to  have  for  its  theme  the  contrast 
between  the  French  and  American  views  of  domestic 
relations. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Munson's  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Mosby 
Guerrilla  "  will  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the 
Civil  War.    Grant  is  said  to  have  complained  that 


it  took  17,000  of  his  men  to  look  after  Mosby's  400, 
who  operated  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
guerrilla  leader  seems  to  have  had  absolute  power 
over  two  counties  in  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  the 
strictest  of  disciplinarians. 

The  fourth  series  of  Paul  Elmer  More's  critical 
studies,  which  he  calls  "  Shelburne  Essays,"  fully 
maintain  the  high  level  reached  by  the  preceding 
issues.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  to 
range  his  work  by  the  side  of  the  late  Ferdinand 
Brunetifere's,  as  has  been  done  recently  by  an 
American  writer. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  impressions  of  his  recent 
visit,  "The  American  Scene,"  appeared  during 
February.  They  have,  of  course,  considerable 
interest,  but  one  has  ceased  to  regard  their  author 
as  a  native  of  the  Western  Continent. 

A  new  novel,  by  M.  E.  Wilkins,  has  also 
appeared.  "By  the  Light  of  the  Soul"  is,  I 
should  say,  in  Mrs.  Freeman's  best  vein  ;  but  I 
may  have  more  to  say  about  it  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  will  have  a  book,  "  New 
Chronicles  of  Rebecca,"  ready  early  in  April. 

Mr.  Archer  B.  Hulbert  is  preparing  for  Messrs. 
Putnam  a  volume  in  the  Historic  Kivers  series, 
which  should  attract  readers  in  many  climes  :  for 
its  subject  is  "  The  Niagara  River  and  the  Niagara 
Frontier."  The  writer  is  steeped  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  Canadian  frontier. 

A  mistake  which  must  have  caused  amusement 
to  British  readers,  if  they  have  come  across  it,  is 
the  confusion  by  more  than  one  leading  American 
periodical  of  the  identities  of  Mr.  Filson  Young 
and  Guy  Thome.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it*  could 
have  arisen.  One  would  like  to  know  what  the 
victims  thought  of  it. 

The  New  Theatre  of  Chicago,  an  interesting 
dramatic  experiment,  has  faiM  apparently  from 
faults  of  management.  During  the  four  months 
when  it  was  open,  a  play  every  fortnight  was 
produced,  and  though  many  of  the  selections  were 
far  from  happy,  there  were  attractive  exceptions, 
such  as  "  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  Fulda's 
'*Maskerade,"  and  Echeg^raj's  "  El  Gran  Galeota" 
A  similar  experiment,  this  time  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  said  to  be  in 
contemplation. 

Dr.  Furness  has  almost  finished  seeing  through 
the  Press  the  new  volume  of  his  "  Variorum 
Shakespeare."  The  volume  is  the  fifteenth,  and 
the  play  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Taylor  has  received  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  recognition  of  the  merits 
of  his  "Life  of  Moli^re." 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  name  in  my 
obituary  list  is  that  of  Archibald  ClaveringGunter, 
who  died  in  New  York  on  February  26th.  The 
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deceased  aathor  was  born  in  England,  and  his 
parents  did  not  settle  in  California  till  some 
thirty-five  years  later.  The  highly  successful 
story,  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  was  refused  by 
many  houses,  and  ultimately  issued  by  the  author 
himself,  who,  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  established 
the  Home  Publishing  Company.  More  than  a 
million  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold,  and  the 
book  was  translated  into  numerous  languages. 
"  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas "  was  only  less  successful, 
and  the  author  produced  some  thirty  more  novels 
and  some  fortunate  plays.  "  Mr.  Barnes,  American,** 
came  out  a  few  weeks  after  his  death. 

Col.  Olcott,  the  theosophist,  who  died  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  wrote  a  book  on  sugar 
cultivation,  which  went  through  seven  editions. 
Josiah  Flynt  Willard,  who  died  at  Chicago  in 
January,  was  a  nephew  of  Miss  Frances  Willard. 
**  Josiah  Flynt "  was  a  professional  tramp  writer.  He 
wandered  over  more  than  one  continent,  and  had 
been  entertained  by  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi.  He  is 
credited  with  having  coined  the  term  "grafter." 

After  these  notes  had  been  written  news  came  of 
the  death  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  a  far  more 
considerable  loss  to  American  literature  than  any 
of  the  above.  The  gap  left  by  him  in  the  thin 
ranks  of  verse  writers  cannot,  indeed,  be  filled  by 
any  man  living.  In  prose,  if  he  had  several  equals, 
he  had  but  few  superiors  among  his  contemporaries. 


CHEAP  FICTION. 


THE  novelist  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  is 
beginning  to  feel  acutely  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Never  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
the  book  trade  has  been  for  the  last  half  year  or  so 
thrown  into  complete  confusion  by  the  quarrel 
which  still  drags  its  weary  length  along,  filling 
columns  of  the  Times  which  might  be  given  (with 
more  profit  to  both  sides)  to  the  advertiser.  The 
Great  Book  War  bids  fair  to  rival  in  length  other 
of  the  great  struggles  of  history  —  to  ^come  a 
seven  years  war,  possibly  even  a  thirty.  When  it 
is  over,  if  that  happy  event  ever  comes  to  pass, 
where  shall  we  be  ?  The  novelist  is  anxious  to 
know  ;  it  means  a  great  deal  to  him — especially  if 
he  is  one  of  those  who  are  still  struggling  painfully 
for  recognition. 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  Great  War  was  yet 
in  its  infancy,  a  friend  of  mine  made  a  prophecy 
which  struck  me  so  much  that  I  adopted  it  as  my 
own  child,  and  introduced  it  to  such  of  my  acquaint- 
ance (their  name  was  Legion)  who  sought  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  the  affairs  of  the  Times  Book  Club. 
"  The  one  solid  fact,"  he  said,  '*  that  will  emerge 


out  of  all  this  trouble  is  that  the  public  will  demand 
cheaper  fiction.  They  will  refuse  to  look  at  the 
six-shilling  novel  any  longer."  He  added  (but  in 
this  we  disagreed)  that  they  would  be  quite  right 
too ;  that  the  current  price  of  fiction  was  ridicu- 
lously high,  and  that  the  half-crown  novel  would 
shortly  crowd  out  the  other  and  remain  the  standard 
form.  I  note  with  interest  that  my  friend's  latest 
book  is  published  at  the  lower  price,  but  I  am  still 
unconvinced.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
price  may  be  permanently  reduced,  that  in  a  year 
or  so  we  shall  see  nothing  but  novels  at  half-a-crown 
in  the  publishers'  lists,  but  if  so  I  am  assured  that 
the  novelist  will  suffer,  and  that  English  literature 
(a  far  more  important  matter  than  the  individual 
writer)  will  suffer  also. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  our  authors  will  lose  by 
the  change.  The  blow,  as  is  usual,  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  those  who  are  lease  able  to  bear 
it — upon  the  many  who  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  prosperity  and  a  large  circle  of  readers,  rather 
than  upon  the  few  who  can  command  their  own 
prices.  For  the  great  majority  of  novels,  even  by 
authors  who  have  a  certain  name  and  reputation, 
are  not  bought  by  the  public,  and  never  will  be 
bought  by  the  public,  though  they  be  issued  at  the 
lowest  price  you  like  to  name.  They  may  be  read 
by  thousands ;  they  are  bought  by  hundreds.  The 
libraries  take  nine-tenths  of  all  that  are  sold,  or 
more ;  the  scanty  remnant  are  disposed  of  to 
friends  of  the  author  or  to  the  very  few  book- 
shops still  remaining  that  make  a  point  of  stocking 
new  fiction.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  enter- 
prising publisher  could  reduce  the  price  of  these 
novels  to  one  shilling  without  sensibly  affecting  their 
sale  ;  he  would  not  dispose  of  more  than  a  hundred 
additional  copies.  If  the  six  shilling  novel  (the 
four-and-sixpenny  novel  anywhere  except  at  rail- 
way bookstalls)  goes,  a  melancholy  band  of  authors 
will  follow  its  funeral  procession.  All  those  who 
cannot  point  to  a  sale  of  at  least  two  thousand 
copies  at  the  old  price  will  find  themselves  left 
severely  alone,  unless  they  care  to  guarantee  their 
publishers  against  possible  loss.  And  the  publishers 
Know  well  enough  how  small,  how  miserably  small, 
a  proportion  of  this  great  army  of  novelists  cui 
truthfully  boast  of  having  reached  this  figure, 
without  calling  to  their  aid  Colonial  or  American 
editions. 

It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  all  this  may  be 
rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise,  that  the  pro- 
fession is  hopelessly  overcrowded,  that  an  immense 
number  of  thoroughly  bad  novels  are  published  every 
year,  that  we  could  well  spare  those  that  would  be 
squeezed  out  of  existence,  and  that  a  wholesale 
and  drastic  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  output 
would  be  the  best  thing  possible  for  literature  and, 
in  the  long  run,  lor  the  author.  That  a  considerable 
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number  of  writers  will  be  squeezed  out  of 
existence  is,  I  think,  indubitable.  No  publisher, 
however  enterprising,  would  care  to  produce  novels 
at  half-a-crown  unless  he  were  tolerably  certain  of 
finding  a  market  for  at  least  three  thousand  copies 
of  the  English  edition.  What  reason  has  he  to 
suppose  that  the  public  which  I'efnses  to  buv  at 
four-and-six  will  buy  freely  at  two-and-six  ?  I'he 
circulating  library  has  be^me  a  part  of  our  exist- 
ence ;  the  reader  has  acquired  the  settled  habit  of 
borrowing  his  fiction  ;  he  probably  does  not  want 
to  load  his  shelves  with  novels  ;  he  prefers  to  read, 
change,  and  return.  And  the  libraries  themselves 
are  not  going  to  buy  fiction  in  greatly  increased 
quantities  because  it  is  made  cheaper.  No  I  the 
author  who  is  now  able  to  secure  publication  and  a 
certain  price  for  his  labour  will  find  his  wares 
declined,  or  his  reward  so  reduced  as  to  make  his 
profession  impossible.  The  big  sellers  may  increase 
their  sales,  may  even  make  up  their  royalties  to 
something  above  their  old  figure  ;  the  small  sellers 
will  gradually  drop  out  of  the  running  and  desist 
from  the  unequal  struggle. 

We  need  not  complain  of  this  if  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  small  seller  is  always  the  bad  writer.  The 
most  kindly  of  us  are  not  anxious  to  encourage 
inefficiency  or  even  mediocrity.  But  the  worst  is 
that  many  of  our  best  writers  have  only  a  very 
moderate  sale,  while  a  large  proportion  of  vicious 
or  puerile  books  sell  with  an  alacrity  passing  all 
comprehension.  This  is  the  commonplace  of 
criticism,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
it  at  length.  The  fact  remains  that,  until  it  con- 
sents to  be  taught,  the  uneducated  public  is  the 
worst  possible  judge  of  art  in  any  form.  With  an 
unerring  instinct,  some  have  said,  it  elects  to 
admire  the  bad  picture,  the  fatuous  song,  the 
ill-written  book.  To  cheapen  literature  is  to  throw 
up  the  game,  to  place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
these  arbiters  of  our  destiny.  It  is  to  give  them 
the  right  to  veto  all  production  save  of  that  which 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  market.  Success,  in  short, 
must  be  immediate  :  we  cannot  afibrd  to  wait  until 
we  have  slowly  and  painfully  acquired  our  circle  of 
readers.  The  publisher  will  soon  tire  of  losing 
money.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  these  plants  of 
slow  growth  that  are  the  best  worth  preservation. 
Point  me  out  one  of  the  great  authors  of  the  past 
who  made  an  immediate  and  facile  success,  and  I 
will  match  him  with  two  who  struggled  painfully 
to  fame  through  years  of  obscurity  or  of  obloquy. 
Well  I  the  cheapening  of  literature  will  perhaps 
relieve  future  historians  from  the  necessity  of 
chronicling  these  melancholy  episodes.  Our 
Thackeray 8  of  the  future  will  die  mute  and 
inglorious,  squeezed  out  by  lack  of  immediate 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  half-a-crown 
public. 


I  have  no  space  in  this  short  article  to  deal  with 
the  matter  from  other  points  of  view.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  in  addition  that  the 
cheap  novel  means  also,  of  necessity,  cheaper  pro- 
duction— inferior  print,  paper,  and  binding  among 
other  things.  Cost  of  production  in  the  book 
trade  is  an  elastic  matter  :  you  can  get  good  com- 
position, good  paper  and  an  attractive  binding, 
and  for  just  about  half  the  price  you  can  get 
a  book  of  the  same  size  placed  upon  the  market — 
a  book  that  bears  evidence  in  every  page  of 
inefficient  and  slovenly  work.  Cheap  fiction  means 
the  employment  of  cheap  printers  ;  it  means  also  a 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  book.  Authors,  what- 
ever their  private  opinions  may  be  (and  many  of 
them  are  not  too  anxious  to  give  more  than  they 
are  compelled  for  their  money),  will  soon  yield  to 
the  publishers'  anxiety  to  reduce  his  charges  for 
composition,  and  will  make  their  novels  shorter 
year  by  year.  We  have  seen  already  how  the 
standard  length  of  the  novel  has  declined  since  the 
suppression  of  the  old  "  three-decker."  If  the 
half-a-crown  novel  comes  to  stay,  I  expect  to  find 
the  average  length  shrinking  from  the  eighty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  words  of  to-day  to  the  size  of 
a  novelette — a  paltry  forty  thousand  words  or  so. 
But  I  have  no  room  to  venture  upon  new  ground. 

E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  CRITICISM. 


From  the  Chicago  Dial, 

THE  classification  of  human  beings  as  bromides 
and  sulphites,  a  product  of  the  whimsical 
invention  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  is  explained 
in  considerable  detail  in  his  suggestive  little  book, 
"Are  You  a  Bromide?"  For  those  not  yet 
acquainted  with  this  contribution  to  anthropology 
(or  psychology),  a  few  words  of  explanation  may 
be  offered,  bromides,  who  are  the  majority  of 
mankind,  "  all  think  and  talk  alike,"  their  *'  minds 
keep  regular  office  hours,"  and  they  "may  be 
depended  upon  to  be  trite,  banal,  and  arbitrary." 
They  are  known  by  their  use  of  such  "bromidioms" 
as  these :  "  I  don't  know  much  about  Art,  but  I  know 
what  I  like."  "I  want  to  see  my  own  country 
before  I  go  abroad.*'  "  It  isn't  so  much  the  heat 
(or  the  cold)  as  the  humidity  in  the  air."  Sulphites, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  are  agreed  upon  most  of  the 
basic  facts  of  life,  and  this  common  understanding 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  eliminate  the  obvious 
from  their  conversation."  A  sulphite  is  a  person 
who  does  his  own  thinking  ;  he  is  a  person  who  has 
surprises  up  his  sleeve.  He  is  explosive.  "  One  can 
never  foresee  what  he  will  do,  except  that  it  will 
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be  a  direct  and  BpontaneouB  manifestation  of  his 
own  personalty."  Hamlet  and  Becky  Sharp  are 
typical  sulphites ;  examples  of  equally  typical 
bromides  may  be  found  in  Polonius  and  Amelia 
Sedley. 

Since  reading  the  author's  instructive  exposition 
of  this  new  method  of  classification,  our  thought 
has  been  taking  a  chemical  cast,  and  we  have 
found  a  certain  satisfaction  in  dwelling  upon  other 
symbolisms  of  the  same  general  nature,  having  in 
view  books  rather  than  persons — a  distinction 
without  much  difference,  however,  since  (to  use  a 
common  bromidiom)  a  man's  writing  is  sure  to  be 
the  reflection  of  his  personality.  There  is  the  old 
fancy  of  the  four  elements,  for  example,  now 
superseded  by  the  fourscore  of  which  we  have 
exact  knowledge,  with  occasional  additions  to  the 
list.  Is  not  a  parallel  offered  by  the  structural 
simplicity  of  the  older  literature  as  compared 
with  the  complexity  of  the  modem  product  ?  May 
we  not  suggest  that  the  old  books — the  primitive 
sagas  and  epics  and  myths — are  compounded  of 
four  elements  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  forcing  the 
analogy  overmuch  to  discover  the  element  of  earth 
in  the  hunger-motive,  that  of  air  in  the  love-motive, 
that  of  fire  in  the  fighting-motive,  and  that  of 
water  in  the  nature-motive.  On  the  other  hand, 
modem  books  are  inadequately  described  in  such 
simple  terms.  They  exhibit  the  fundamental 
elements,  but  also  many  others,  and  the  variety  of 
their  compounds  would  be  bewildering  were  we 
not  supplied  with  a  critical  chemistry  for  their 
proper  ordering.  Take  the  element  of  love  alone  : 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  in  Homer  and 
the  Niebelungenlied  and  the  balladry  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  in  the  modem  novel  its  forms  are  in- 
numerable. Here  is  the  opportunity  for  our 
suggested  chemical  method  of  criticism,  which 
triumphantly  responds  to  the  exigency.  For  in 
the  new  chemistry  of  the  carbon-compounds  we 
have  an  exact  parallel  to  the  new  amorism  of  our 
ingenious  modern  novelists  and  poets. 

Once  staited  upon  this  flight  of  chemical  analogy^ 
fancy  finds  abundant  material  for  exercise.  Col- 
laborative books,  for  example,  usually  illustrate  the 
fundamental  fact  of  chemical  combination,  the  fact 
that  the  other  elements  in  such  a  union  lose  their 
distinctive  properties,  the  product  being  like 
neither  of  its  constituents.  Again,  many  a  writer 
exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  allotropism,  having 
under  difierent  conditions  modes  of  expression  so 
diverse  as  hardly  to  suggest  the  same  personality. 
Isomerism  is  frequenthr  exemplified  in  literature. 
We  may  find  two  books  compounded  apparently 
of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions  ;  yet 
one  of  them  may  be  an  inspired  creation  of  genius, 
and  the  other  but  the  dullest  of  fabrications.  The 
old  theory  of  phlogiston  affords  another  parallel  of 


highly  suggestive  character.  According  to  that 
ingenious  doctrine,  combustion  (which  modem 
chemistry  knows  to  be  oxidation)  meant  the  loss  of 
phlogiston — an  element  having  negative  gravity — 
whereby  the  resultant  substance  was  made  heavier 
than  the  unconsamed  original.  How  many  a 
writer,  by  a  similar  loss,  has  grown  ponderous  and 
inert !  Wordsworth  was  evidently  dephlogisticated 
when  he  wrote  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'*  and 
most  sequels  to  works  of  genias  show  that  the 
volatile  element  has  escaped. 

The  synthesis  of  organic  compounds^  which  so 
definitely  separates  the  new  chemistry  from  the 
old,  has  its  literary  analogies.  The  work  of 
literature,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  work 
of  creation,  springing  from  me  personalty  of  its 
maker,  now  tends  more  and  more  to  become  the 
product  formulated  by  rule  and  shaped  irom 
materials  collected  for  the  purpose.  The  old 
injunction  of  poet  to  poet,  "  Look  in  thy  heart, 
and  write,"  has  given  place  to  the  modem  counsel 
(not  of  perfection),  "  Look  in  thy  scrap-book,  and 
piece  together."  Thus  are  produced  the  countless 
imitations  of  old  patterns  that  now  clamour  for 
our  attention,  imitations  having  a  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment calculated  to  deceive  all  but  the  elect  few. 
No  "vital  principal "  is  longer  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  song  or  ballad  ;  the  literary  laboratory 
has  become  independent  of  that  old-fashioned 
agency,  reproducing  all  the  old  typical  forms  in 
flask  or  alembic,  and  supplementing  them  with 
countless  variations  of  its  own  devising. 

Just  as  scientific  chemistry  has  taken  the  place 
of  romantic  alchemy,  so  has  the  craftsman  method 
of  literary  production  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
free  play  of  creative  imagination.  And  the 
cherished  impossibilities  which  were  the  ideals  of 
the  alchemist — if  we  may  be  permitted  a  still 
greater  confusion  of  metaphor  than  has  hitherto 
been  indulged  in — are  now  realised  in  literature. 
Is  not  the  modem  magazine  the  exact  analogue  of 
that  universal  solvent  which  the  alchemist  sought 
in  vain,  and  is  not  the  modem  novel  the  very  type 
of  his  philosopher's  stone  that  should  transmute  the 
baser  forms  of  matter  into  gold  ?  If  his  ideal  of 
the  elixir  of  life  still  eludes  our  modem  poets, 
there  are  at  least  many  of  them  who  are  fully 
convinced  of  having  made  that  discovery  also  ; 
and  this  cheerful  delusion  is  a  very  fair  substitute 
for  the  reality. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  series  of  fanciful  divaga- 
tions, we  wish  to  bring  forward,  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Bourgeois  philosophy  of  bromides  and 
snlphites,  a  classification  of  our  own.  Ours  is  a 
classification  of  writings  rather  than  of  persons, — 
which  does  not,  however,  set  it  essentially  apart 
from  the  other,  for  it  is  by  expression  that  the 
bromide  and  the  sulphite  are  respectively  indicated. 
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There  is  known  to  chemists  a  classification  of  sub- 
stances into  crystalloids  and  colloids,  and  the 
method  of  straining  through  a  membrane  whereby 
they  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  is  called 
dialjBiB,  which  fact  seems  to  justify  us  in  claiming 
a  certain  proprietorship  in  the  critical  analogue 
of  this  physical  process.  Only  the  briefest  of 
characterisations  is  here  possible.  Crystalloid 
writing  has  a  distinctive  form  which  it  usually 
assumes  if  free  to  make  the  proper  molecular 
adjustments,  and  which  it  always  tends  to  assume. 
It  has  angles  and  facets,  is  subject  to  laws  of 
internal  strain,  and  offers  marked  resistance  to 
external  forces.  Colloid  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  amorphous  and  gluey ;  its 
molecules  seem  to  recognise  no  laws  of  symmetry, 
and  are  ready  to  shape  themselves  in  accordance 
with  whatever  pressure,  internal  or  external,  may 
be  exerted  upon  them.  To  name  a  few  contrasted 
pairs  of  writers  is  the  best  way  to  illustrate  our 
meaning.  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Tourgu6nieff 
and  Tolstoy,  Brunetifere  and  Lemaltre,  Schopen- 
hauer and  Schelling,  may  be  suggested  as  such 
pairs.  Hundreds  of  others  will  occur  to  the 
reader  upon  a  little  reflection.  Since  the  function 
of  this  journal,  as  we  take  it,  is  dialytical  in  the 
sense  here  indicated,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  the 
above  exposition  ("  Marry,  how  ?  Tropically  ")  of 
an  original  principle  of  applied  chemistry  as  related 
to  literary  criticism. 


I  ♦  • 


MUSIC  AGENTS  AND  BOOK-SIGNING. 


Music  Agents. 

IT  has  been  asked  if  there  are  no  musicians' 
agents,  who  do  for  the  composer  of  music 
regarding  his  scores  what  the  literary  agent 
does  for  books  or  articles.  Fortunately,  or  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  not.  Obviously,  when  the 
composer  lives  at  some  distance  from  London,  or 
any  other  large  centre,  many  matters  of  this  kind 
might  be  attended  to  on  his  behalf.  Possibly  he 
is  deprived  of  a  source  of  income  when  he  is 
resident  in  the  provinces  or  colonies  which, 
otherwise,  might  come  to  him,  if  an  intermediary 
were  working  on  his  behalf  for  a  small  commission. 
Most  composers,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
friends  or  acquaintances  who  act  in  this  manner, 
and  if  they  have  been  brought  up  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal  College,  or  the 
Guildhall  School,  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  old  fellow  students  amiable  enough  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  incur  any 
real  obligation,  there  is  a  feeling  that  musicians' 


agents  should  exist  for  the  placing  of  scores  and 
making  business  bargains  with  publishing  firms. 
It  is  when  the  business  side  of  the  question  is 
considered,  that  the  reason  no  such  middlemen 
exist  becomes  plain.  Compared  with  the  publish- 
ing of  books,  there  are  few  music  publishers  to 
whom  compositions  can  be  submitted,  because,  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  public  that  buys 
fiction  and  other  printed  matter,  the  community 
which  purchases  musical  notation  is  relatively 
insignificant.  Dr.  Emil  Reidi  has  said  jestingly 
that  many  folks  consider  music  a  nuisance.  In 
the  same  way,  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  Sophocles  may  regard  Greek  as  a  useless 
plague.  Yet,  until  public  appreciation  of  music 
becomes  general,  all  that  agents  consider  is  the 
fact  that  even  the  brain  of  a  modern  Beethoven 
has  precious  little  money  in  it.  Otherwise,  if 
even  a  living  wage  were  to  be  made  out  of  such 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  musicians,  we  may  be 
sure,  in  these  days  of  enterprise  and  competition 
in  advertisement  writing,  composers  would  be 
inundated  with  offers,  to  act  for  them  in  placing 
their  works,  from  many  self-constituted  London 
agents. 

If,  as  rarely  happens,  considering  the  thousands 
of  songs,  etc.,  put  on  the  market,  a  piece 
achieves  great  popularity,  a  threepenny  royalty 
on  each  copy  sold  may  yield  a  good  harvest 
for  twelve  months,  or  even  longer.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  large  sums  composers  are  said  to  receive 
occasionally,  the  fact  remains  that  the  only  depart- 
ments in  the  musical  profession  which  pay  are 
teaching,  examining,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  prima 
donna  or  an  exceptional  virtuoso,  appearing  in 
public.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  British 
music  publishers,  working  on  strictly  commercial 
lines,  do  not  cultivate  art  for  art's  sake,  and  their 
tendency  has  been  to  reject  the  best  class  of  native 
compositions,  which  are  unlikely  to  yield  an 
immediate  pecuniary  profit.  In  consequence,  a 
great  deal  of  Ihe  most  scholarly  and  meritorious 
British  music  is,  nowadays,  brought  out  by  foreign 
firms,  frequently  under  agreements  of  which  the 
solicitor  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors 
would  not  approve. 

The  so-called  musical  agent  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  organising  public  performances  and  getting 
engagements  for  artists  either  at  concerts  or  private 
At-Homes.  As  has  been  frequently  shown  up  in 
lYuth,  there  are  a  great  many  unscrupulous 
middlemen  of  this  kind  who  arrange  recitals  for 
young '  professionals,  stipulating  for  payments  in 
advance  besides  a  percentage  on  all  tickets  sold, 
so  that.the  non-success  of  the  event  does  not  affect 
their  pockets  adversely. 

When  money  is  so  easily  made  by  duping  young 
artists,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  ajgent   would 
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undertake  tosubmit  MS.mnsio  topabliBhersand  rely 
on  getting  back  his  expenses  by  snaring  threepenny 
royalties  with  the  composer  after  one  hundred  or 
n)ore  copies  are  sold 

B0OE-8IONIHO. 

But  there  is  one  good  trait  in  music  publishing 
which  it  is  about  time  that  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors  should  endeavour  to  get  taken 
up  by  the  better  class  of  book  publishers.  I  refer 
to  the  custom  of  signing,  initialling,  or  marking 
with  a  facsimile  autograph,  every  copy  of  a  piece  of 
music  before  it  is  sold.  Nearly  every  music  publisher 
in  this  country  adheres  to  the  custom.  If  the  com- 
poser is  businesslike  and  insists  upon  stamning 
each  copy,  either  himself,  or  seeing  that  it  is  done 
by  representatives,  he  knows,  when  every  fresh 
batch  is  ticked,  how  many  pieces  have  been  dis- 
posed of  since  the  last  stock.  Of  course,  where  the 
composer  is  simple  enough  to  hand  over  his  stamp 
to  the  publisher — as  is  frequently  done,  especially 
by  ladies — this  fair  check  on  the  output  does  not 
exist.  That  reluctance  apparently  to  distrust  a 
partner  in  a  firm,  who  courteously  offers  to  brand 
the  copies,  would  be  overcome  if  nervous  people 
made  a  rule  of  employing  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Authors  to  do  the  stamping. 

Considering  how  long  the  author  of  a  book  has  to 
wait  before  a  half-yearly  statement  reaches  him, 
surely,  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if,  before  an  edition  of  his  work  were 
distributed,  the  title-page  of  each  copy  were  signed, 
initialled,  or  stamped  with  a  fac-simile  autograph  by 
him,  or  his  representative  in  the  same  way  as  a 
piece  of  music  ?  That  would  enable  him  to  know 
for  certain  how  many  copies  actually  have  been 
bound,  and  when  an  intimation  reaches  him  to 
ftass  a  fresh  batch,  he  would  have  an  idea  of  how 
the  sales  are  progressing.  At  present  there  is  an 
unnecessary  period  of  mental  tension  after  publica- 
tion before  receiving  the  six  months'  statement. 
If  the  reviews  are  good,  the  author  is  buoyed  up 
with  a  hope  that  sales  benefit.  He  has  laboured 
for  success,  but  he  is  reluctant  to  worry  the  pub- 
lisher with  inquiries.  His  friends  all  ask  how  the 
book  is  getting  on,  and  he  waits — in  the  dark. 
Perhaps  he  sees  in  a  bookshop  a  copy  of  his  work 
bearing  on  the  title-page  "  Second  '*  or  "  Tliird  " 
impression  ;  but  what  number  of  copies  an  impres- 
sion implies  is  a  mystery  to  him. 

Gould  not  this  matter  be  taken  in  hand  and 
considered  seriously  by  the  members  of  our  able 
sub-committee  dealing  with  copyright  ? 

Where  an  author — like  George  Meredith — is 
exceptionally  distinguished,  or  where  he  is  famous 
apart  from  literature — like  Lord  Roberts — even  a 
fac-simile  signature  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the 


book.  No  publisher,  in  any  case,  could  allege  that 
signing  or  stamping  each  title-page  would  detract 
from  the  sale. 

A.R. 


i  »  I 

WRITERS'  TEAR  BOOK,  1907.  "^ 

THE    Preface   has    been   reprinted    without 
alteration.    This  is  to  be  regretted,  because, 
as  we  observed  last  year,  it  is  written  in  a 
way  calculated  to  augment  unnecessarily  the  already 
too  numerous  army  of  unemployed  scribblers. 

Marking  Time, — Fifty-eight  out  of  ninety-three 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  alphabetical  list  of  journals 
and  magazines.  Provincial  papers  are  omitted, 
although  certain  of  these  are  useful  for  the  London 
free-lance  to  know.  The  fact  that  an  unattached 
writer,  who  comprehends  where  to  place  his 
articles,  frequently  does  better  in  county  and 
colonial  than  in  London  journals,  is  ignored 
by  those  who  bring  out  this  guide,  and  might  give 
the  struggler  the  benefit  of  their  machinery.  But 
unless  the  writer  has  travelled,  such  channels  of 
profit  are  ierrc^  incognitcR  to  him.  Journalists  who 
are  members  of  the  Colonial  Institute  derive  more 
information  from  the  newspaper  room  there  than 
from  self-styled  useful  year  books  which  omit 
references  to  the  journalistic  requirements  of 
Greater  Britain.  They  confine  their  attention  to 
what  is  being  fought  over  at  home,  so  that,  as  com- 
petition increases,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  those 
who  deign  to  accept  outside  contributions,  offer,  in 
return,  less  and  less  remuneration  per  thousand 
words.  The  Union  rate  of  wages  per  week  for  the 
gentleman  who  follows  the  profession  of  road- 
scavenger  thus  excels,  in  liberality,  the  emolument 
of  many  victims  of  the  disease  known  as  cacoethes 
scribendi.  If  such  sufferers  could  only  realise  that 
the  capital  of  these  isles  by  no  means  comprises 
the  entire  area  over  which  the  English  free-lance 
can  sow  his  journalistic  seed,  the  magnetic  centri- 

gjtal  force  which  draws  every  scribbler's  efforts  to 
leet  Street  would  be  relieved  to  his  advantage  by 
the  centrifrigal  allurements  of  colonial  editors, 
who  in  many  cases  give  better  prices  and  deal 
courteously  with  manuscripts  submitted  to  them. 
It  is  easy  to  conrpile  from  various  advertising 
sources  lists  of  London  journals,  publishers, 
printers,  binders,  agents,  and  so  forth  ;  pad  out  a 
brochure  by  classifying  such  lists ;  continue 
reprinting  substantially  the  same  matter  year  by 
year  without  radical  change,  and  be  satisfied  if,  by 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  production,  a  profit 

*  "  Writers  and  Artiste'  Year  Book,  1907."  Directory 
for  writers,  artiste,  and  photographers.  Second  year  of 
re-issue.    Adam  and  Charles  Black.    !<. 
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resultB.  To  the  free-lance  writer,  however,  his  per- 
sonal saccess  necessitates  more  vigorons  enterprise. 
When  he  has  to  be  continually  seeking  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  for  his  wares — because,  although 
he  may  reckon  on  a  percentage  of  acceptances, 
editors  are  obscessed  by  an  idea  that  variety  is 
charming — a  stereotvped  re-issue  is  disappointing. 
The  present  annual  says  that  it  endeavours  to 
indicate  the  requirements  of  editors  ;  yet  such 
indications  are  not  made  as  systematically,  or  as 
usefully  to  the  writer  seeking  to  place  manuscripts, 
as  they  might  be.  The  cynic  Voltaire  remarked 
that  **  Ideas  are  like  beards  ;  women  and  younjs: 
men  have  none."  Yet  the  "  Writers*  Year  Book  " 
owed  its  inception  to  a  rara  avis—^  lady  with 
ideas,  but  lacking  capital.  Now  that  her  produc- 
tion has  been  taken  up  by  a  firm  with  capital, 
apparently  the  faculty  of  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot  is  impoverished.  In  essential  details 
the  original  brochure  was  a  success.  When  it  was 
taken  up  by  a  firm  with  resources  to  develop  its 
usefulness,  the  absence  of  any  novel  feature  or 
improvement  of  old  features  in  this  second  year 
of  the  new  issue,  after  the  predictions  of  the 
Preface,  reminds  one  of  the  mountain  which  begat 
a  mouse. 

Press  Ouide, — On  the  first  page  of  the  list  of 
magazines  is  noted  a  6^.  American  monthly,  issued 
from  the  Flatiron  Building,  New  York,  desiring 
contributors  to  remit  return  postage.  In  other 
words,  whatever  the  mythical  pay  eventually  may 
be  for  an  article,  the  average  free-lance  is  expected 
to  possess  a  private  income  to  devote  to  the  pur- 
chase of  postage  stamps.  Then  comes  the  (]^uarterly 
Alpine  Journal.  In  italics,  the  interestmg  free 
advertisement  of  this  periodical  remarks  that 
**  no  payment "  is  made.  So  that  does  not  even 
pay  for  the  postage  stamps.  The  Architect  and 
Cmtract  Reporter  is  scarcely  likely  to  accept  free- 
lance contributions.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle 
and  the  Art  Decorator^  which  occasionally  do,  are 
left  out.  Last  year  we  noted  that,  whilst "  Baby  " 
was  notified.  The  Author  was  omitted.  This  year 
both  publications  have  equal  prominence.  Regard- 
ing-  the  former,  a  revision  in  the  name  of  the 
editor  recalls  the  sad  accident  which,  some  twelve 
months  ago,  cut  short  the  career  of  a  useful  woman 
journalist  Space  precludes  a  page  by  page 
analysis  of  the  magazines  and  journals  enumerated. 

Oood  Points,  —  Having,  with  the  friendliest 
intention,  criticised  the  unnecessarily  limited  area 
of  periodicals  dealt  with,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say 
that,  in  regard  to  the  types  used,  the  legibility  and 
correctness  of  the  printing,  and  the  cloth  binding, 
the  effect  of  the  1907  "  Writers'  Year  Book  "  is 
admirable.  In  selling  a  manual,  appearance  goes 
a  long  way,  and  the  first  impression  counts  for 
much.    In  these  matters  the  booklet  has  every- 


thing in  its  favour.  While  its  handy  form  is 
convenient  for  reference,  most  of  the  varied  infor- 
mation it  contains  is  undoubtedly  useful.  Writers 
and  publishers,  according  to  Mr.  Morley  Roberts 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Authors,  are  often  partners  in  business  who  are 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Journalists,  generally,  will 
therefore  wish  the  publishers  well  in  their  con- 
tinuance of  this  little  venture.  To  be  great  in 
little  things  may  be  a  characteristic  of  a  small 
mind,  but  it  is  a  fixed  law  of  the  universe  that 
small  things  are  but  part  of  the  great,  and  it 
matters  a  great  deal  to  a  writer  if  he  can  possess, 
cheaply,  a  Press  directory  which  will  really  help 
him  in  his  exertions  to  make  an  honourable  living. 
If  only  Messrs.  Black,  instead  of  reposing  on  their 
laurels,  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
annual  another  year,  as  they  easily  can  do,  they 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a  widespread  and 
hard-working  fraternity. 

A.  R. 


i     »     I 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HUMOURIST.* 


IT  is  a  dangerous  plan  when  an  author  is 
introducing  a  character  to  his  readers  to 
catalogue  his  or  her  peculiarities,  mental  or 
physical,  moral  or  immoral,  lest  he  lay  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  before  the  work 
is  ended. 

But  the  writer  of  this  entertaining  book, 
although  catalogueing  himself  as  a  humourist,  has 
covered  his  label  by  the  sub-title  "  Grave  and  Qay," 
and  by  a  statement  in  the  preface,  ''  I  claim  to  be 
grave  or  gay  as  the  humour  seizes  me.'' 

He  urges  a  stronger  claim  when  he  continues  : 
''  I  describe  myself  as  a  humourist,  as  that  was  my 
recognised  calling  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
for  more  than  twenty  years  Assistant  Editor  of 
Punchr 

But  in  the  verv  use  of  the  words  "humour" 
and  "humourist,"  as  quoted  above,  there  is  a 
subtle  distinction.  We  are  pleased  to  accept  the 
author's  own  definition.  When  he  is  amusing  he 
is  "  gay,"  when  "  unamusing  and  uninstructive  " 
he  is  "grave."  Thus,  he  is  the  fairest  critic  of  his 
own  work — ^he  is  sometimes  "  gay,"  and  again  he 


IS  "grave." 


Mr.  k  Beckett  gives  his  recollections  of  an 


*  "  Recollections  of  a  Humourist,  Qraye  and  Gay,"  by 
Arthur  William  k  Beckett.  Published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ko.  1,  Amen  Comer,  B.C. 
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interesting  and  varied  career  in  an  easy  and  chatty 
style,  he  tells  good  stories,  he  meets  well-known 
people,  he  visits  strange  places. 

Though  a  great  deal  of  the  book  refers  to  literary 
celebrities,  himself  amongst  the  number — for  was 
he  not  on  the  staflf  oi  Punch  for  over  twenty  years, 
besides  being  a  writer  of  books,  a  journalist,  a  war 
correspondent  ? — there  are  many  people  famous  in 
history  upon  whom  he  casts  strong  sidelights,  from 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Family  and  titled  officers  of  the 
Court. 

Amongst  other  anecdotes  he  relates  his  first 
meeting  with  Sir  Walter  Besant,  and  how  he 
became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Authors' 
Society.  Attending  a  meeting  with  a  view  to 
getting  his  name  properly  spelt  he  remained  to 
bless  and  not  to  curse. 

His  views  on  the  various  phases  of  modem  life  are 
delightfully  optimistic,  and  we  hope  from  the 
wide  range  of  his  personal  experience  that  he  may 
have  proved  them  true. 

With  the  fulminations  of  Father  Vaughan 
ringing  in  our  ears  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  these 
genial  pages,  and  learn  that  the  change  in  morals 
18  for  the  better,  both  in  Society  and  Stageland. 
Even  the  lady  novelist  whose  zeal  for  realism  out- 
strips Zola's  is  gently  dealt  with.  Her  personal 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  wherein  her  imagination 
runs  riot  is  made  her  best  excuse  for  a  sullied  pen, 
and  Mr.  h  Beckett's  methods  of  regarding  her  chefs- 
Scbuvre  as  works  of  a  highly  comic  order  robs 
them  of  half  their  poison. 

The  same  light  touch  is  apparent  in  his  criticism 
of  the  modem  woman  and  her  aptitude  for  a  pro- 
fession. Apropos  of  this,  he  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  lady  journalist  who  stormed  his  sanctum  like 
a  Bayard,  but  when  given  a  place  on  the  staff 
disappointed  expectation  by  roaring  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the 
book  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  life  at 
10,  Bouverie  Street.  Yet  his  loyalty  to  his  old 
chief  and  former  comrades  never  leads  him  to 
depreciate  their  successors.  He  has  a  kindly 
thought  for  all  his  friends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  humourist  never  turns  his  humour  into 
sarcasm,  or  his  laughter  into  tears.  He  leaves  his 
public  hoping  "each  of  them  will  be  a  good 
humourist — as  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  myself." 

M.  G. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I  »  ■ 


Writbrs  and  Propribtors. 

Sir, — It  might  be  worth  noticine  that  the  com- 
parison drawn  by  Mr.  Harlingford  North,  in  one  of 
the  last  numbers  of  The  Author  between  writers  and 
proprietors  is  founded  on  what  certain  members  of 
the  two  classes  respectively  left  behind  them  /  Of 
what  these  people  hadhe  says  nothing.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  something  that  cannot  be  so  easily 
tabidated.  Still,  it  would  be  safe  to  add  that 
while  the  writers  mentioned  were  each  of  them 
born  with  a  personality  which  was  in  itself  the 
greatest  possible  fortune,  the  proprietors,  with  all 
due  deference,  can  have  had  but  little  in  this  sort 
to  boast  about.  Between  a  man  whose  mind  is 
alive  and  teeming  with  ideas,  who  enjoys  all  the 
ecstasies  of  thought  and  imagination,  whose 
intellectual  play  is  an  immediate  and  perpetual 
entertainment  to  himself,  and  the  merely  clever 
man  of  business,  there  is  no  comparison,  however 
much  money  the  latter  may  have.  George  Gissing, 
for  instance,  undoubtedly  experienced  sensations 
more  exquisite  in  passing  through  a  slum  street 
than  all  the  newspaper  proprietors  ever  have,  or 
ever  will,  anywhere. 

Mr.  North  also  paints  a  distressing  picture  of 
the  retiring  author.  But  why  should  an  author 
retire  ?  Business  and  professional  men,  we  know, 
want  to  retire,  because  in  their  business  or  pro- 
fession they  find  themselves  all  through  their  lives 
doing  something  they  do  not  like  ;  but  what  more 
can  a  gifted  artist  desire  than  "  the  bounty  of  his 
fate"? 

As  to  that  society,  finally,  from  which  the  poor 
author  is  represented  as  so  ignominiously  excluded, 
it  certainly  has  no  monopoly  of  good  spirits,  and 
in  mind  is,  of  course,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
"wits"  themselves.  The  rest  is  mere  show  and 
sham — dress,  formalities,  and  childish  things  of 
this  sort. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  A. 


**Shb." 

Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me  when  and  where  it  was  that 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  passed  the  following 
expression  of  opinion  about  the  above  work  : — 

That  it  was  ''the  most  astonishing  effort  of 
imaginative  literature  in  the  English  language." 

Yours,  etc., 

Enquirer. 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinioDS  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs mnst  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnleds  snch  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  The  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6^?.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2^.,  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

All  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
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PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  ofiSoes  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  fiuancial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9^.  ^d.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000    0     0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  I.K)an  201     9    3 

London  and  North- Western  3  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian      Government     Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0     0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3^%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  • 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  3^%  Stock 247     9    6 

Total    £3,118     18    8 
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Subscriptions,  1906. 

£    8. 

d. 

Oct  4,  Wearer,  Mrs.  Baillie 

.     0  10 

0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James 

.     0  10 

0 

Oct.  16,  Coleburn,  Miss  Maud      . 

.     0    5 

0 

Oct.  31,  Rhys,  Emest  . 

.     0     5 

0 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    . 

.     0     5 

0 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram 

.    0  10 

6 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard . 

.    1     1 

0 

1907. 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs.      . 

.     0     5 

0 

Feb.  25,VachelI,H.A. 

.     5     0 

0 

April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 

.    0    5 

0 

April  15,  Harrison,  Austin  . 

.    2    0 

0 

Donations,  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  fiiddell  Fund   . 

800    0 

0 

Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 

0  10 

6 

Dec  18,  Hardie,  R 

0    5 

0 

Dec  28,  Egbert,  Henry     . 

0    5 

0 

1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

0    5 

0 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.     . 

0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 

.      0  10 

6 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Haroourt 

0  10 

0 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

0    5 

6 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 

.      0  10 

6 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 

0    5 

0 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 

1     1 

0 

Feb.  18,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  . 
Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  . 

0  10 

6 

0    5 

0 

Feb.  16,Travers,  Mish  Rosalind  . 

0  10 

0 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch! 

0    6 

0 

March  11,  Eggar,  A. 

1     1 

0 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 

0  10 

0 

April  18,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 

0    5 

0 

COMMITTEE  NOTES. 

THE  April  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  Monday,  the  8th  ult.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  society,  at  4  p.m. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the 
minutes  of  the  former  meeting,  the  present  chair- 
man, Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  chairman.  Sir 
Henry  Bergne,  for  his  untiring  labours  during  the 
two  years  of  his  chairmanship  of  the  society. 
This  vote  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
election  of  members,  and  elected  to  the  society 
twenty-seven  members  and  associates,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to  eighty.  This 
number  is  in  excess  of  the  elections  up  to  April  of 
the  two  preceding  years.  The  list  of  elections  is 
printed  on  another  page. 


There  were  two  resignations  of  membership  of 
the  society,  and  the  committee  also  accepts  with 
regret  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  resignation  from  the 
Council. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  work  of  the 
societv  to  the  notice  of  authors  who  have  not  yet 
joined,  by  means  of  advertisements  in  the  Press, 
was  discussed,  and  the  secretary  was  requested  to 
obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  and  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  particulars  necessary  to  a  decision. 

The  resolution  of  the  comniittee  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  members,  printed  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Author,  appearing  to  be  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  association,  was,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  chairman,  rescinded,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — 

''That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  is 
desirable,  as  a  j^eneral  rule,  that  members  of  the 
committee  retinng  by  rotation  under  Articles  17 
and  18  shall  not  he  re-elected  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year.  This  recommendation  not  to 
apply  to  the  chairman  or  treasurer  for  the  time 
being." 

It  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  the  chair- 
man, to  print  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  as  a  supplement  to  the  June  issue  of 
The  Author. 

A  number  of  cases  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  Those  of  general  interest  may  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

An  important  case  against  a  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy was  decided  during  the  past  month  against 
the  member  of  the  society  concerned.  A  short 
statement  of  the  case  appears  in  another  column. 
As  the  point  is  one  of  great  importance  to  all 
authors,  the  committee  have  taken  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  E.C.  on  the  judgment,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  advised  as  to  the  chances  of  success 
in  case  of  an  appeal.  If  counseFs  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  an  appeal,  the  committee  consider  that 
the  matter  should  be  carried  further,  and  due 
notice  of  the  result  will  be  given  in  The  Author. 

In  another  case  of  infringement  of  copyright 
the  conunittee  decided  to  take  the  question  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  society's 
solicitors. 

Another  serious  case  of  Infringement  in  India, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  committee  at  a 
previous  meeting,  was  re-opened  for  discussion  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Indian  lawyer  had  been 
received,  as  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
exact  lines  on  which  the  action  should  be  con- 
ducted. After  careful  perusal  of  the  papers,  the 
committee  gave  instructions  as  to  the  further 
conduct  of  the  case. 

Another  dispute  referring  to  a  sum  due  for  an 
article  accepted  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meet- 
ing, in  order  that  the  solicitors  might,  if  possible. 
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withoat  taking  the  matter  into  coart,  negotiate  a 
settlement. 

The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  of  the  society, 
which  will  take  place  on  May  8th,  were  settled. 

The  committee  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  pnblication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  list  of 
members.  A  circular  requesting  the  necessary 
information  from  members  will  be  sent  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  list  will 
be  ready  for  sale,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  per  copy, 
in  October  or  November.  It  will  be  brought  up 
to  the  July  elections  of  this  year,  and  blank  pages 
will  be  left  at  the  end  in  order  that  members  may 
be  able  to  keep  it  up  to  date  by  pasting  in  the  list 
of  elections  appearing  monthly  in  The  Authoi\ 

The  question  of  the  re-issue  of  the  "Cost  of 
Production"  was  also  considered,  but  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  defer  this  matter  until  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  members  was  completed, 
as  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  heavy  pressure 
of  business  at  the  ofSce,  to  undertake  both  tasks 
simultaneously. 

A  member  of  the  society  interested  on  behalf  of 
the  educational  work  suggested  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  arrange  with  French  authors  for  the 
publication  of  mcSern  French  copyright  works 
in  cheap  form  for  educational  purposes.  The 
committee  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Soci^t6 
des  Gens  de  Lettres  and  ascertain  what  steps 
could  be  taken  to  promote  the  object  in  yiew. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Bernard  Hamilton  was  laid 
before  the  committee  in  which  he  requested  an 
interview  with  the  committee  in  order  to  explain 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a 
co-operative  publishing  company.  The  committee 
-directed  the  secretary  to  reply  that  they  were 
unable  at  the  present  moment  to  take  this  question 
into  consideration,  but  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
hear  Mr.  Hamilton's  views  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  would  welcome  a  written  statement 
of  the  outlines  of  his  proposal. 

During  the  regretted  illness  of  the  treasurer, 
the  chairman  was  authorised  to  sign  the  necessary 
cheques. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  5.55. 


Cases. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Author^  seventeen 
cases  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
secretary,  eight  of  which  referred  to  the 
delivery  of  accounts.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  certain  publishers  have  become  very 
callous  in  the  way  they  treat  their  authors  in  this 
direction.  One  or  two  are  particularly  notorious. 
So  far,  two  onlv  of  these  cases  have  been  settled, 
one  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 


solicitors,  three  of  the  remainder  have  only 
recently  come  into  the  office,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  settled  without  difficulty.  It  is  a  serious  indict- 
ment against  publishing  methods  when  accounts 
are  not  rendered  to  authors  unless  they  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  society  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
Seven  cases  referred  to  demands  for  money. 
One  case  of  money  due  on  an  account  rendered  is 
being  dealt  with  by  the  solicitors,  as  the  secretary 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  sum  in  answer  to  his 
letters.  Two  other  cases  have  been  placed  in  the 
solicitors'  hands  as  on  demand  for  payment 
the  secretary  received  replies  from  the  receirers 
for  the  debenture  holders,  who  were  in  possession 
As  it  is  probable  that  claims  from  other  members 
may  come  forward^  it  is  simplest  for  the  solicitor  to 
deal  with  them  all  together.  In  one  case  the 
secretary  obtained  a  cheque,  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  member.  The  other  three  have  only 
recently  been  brought  to  the  office  for  settlement. 
Two  cases  for  the  return  of  MSS.  have  been 
successfully  finished. 


April  Elections. 
— t  »  I 


Ainslie,  Miss  Kathleen    .     5,   Haines  Hill,  Taun- 
ton, Somerset. 
Bird,  Qeorge  W.    .        .    Lascelles  House,  East- 
bourne. 
Brown,  J.    J.    Graham,     3,  Chester  Street,  Edin- 

M.D.  burgh. 

Cotesworth,  Miss  Lillias    45,  Westminster  Man- 
E.  ("  Hester  White  ")         sions,    Great   Smith 

Street,  S.W. 
Dawson,  E.  N.  de  Vere    Qrasmere,  St.  Andrew's 

Road,  Bedford. 
Escombe,  Miss  Mabel  •     Shawford  (near  Winches- 
ter). 
Farmer,  Miss  Annie  A     Denecroft,        Henfield, 

(**  Alison  M*Lean  ")  Sussex. 

Gardner,  Miss  Bose       •    Bertram  House,  Sidcup, 

Kent. 
Grossmann,  Edith  Searle    c/o   Mrs.   Searle,  Pem- 
broke Cottage,  Grange 
Boad,  Cambridge. 
Harper,  Thomas  G.        .    Holmlea,  Wrecclesham, 

Farnham,  Surrey. 
Harrison,  Austin  .    79,      Davies       Street, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Hartog,  P.  J.         •        •    Unirersity  of  London, 

South     Kensington, 
S.W. 
Jepson,  Edgar       .        .    Hillfarance,  Ehn  Boad, 

Wembley. 
Lloyd,  John .        .        .15,    Chepstow     Place, 

W. 
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Locke,  W.  J.         .        .    72,  Ashworth  Mansions, 

Elgin  Avenue,  W, 
Lunge,  Frederick    Geo.    "Arizona,**      Casewick 

Road,    West     Nor- 
wood, S.E. 
Macdonald,  Maurice      .     12,  Rue  Blanche,  Paris. 
March,     Miss     A.     M.    24,  Cambridge  Gardens, 

("  Adrienne  Mollwo  ")       Kilbum,  N.W. 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.,  M.P.   . 
PoUok,  Miss  E.  D. 
Richardson,  Frank        .    4,     Albemarle    Street, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Rochfort,    Miss    CecUia    c/o  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
("E.Fremantle")  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seven- 

oaks,  Kent. 
Ross,  Miss  Lina     .        .    24,      Fopstone    Road, 

Eari's  Court,  S.W. 
Snushall,  Miss  E.  .    Camfield,  The    High- 

lands, St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 
Steward,  Miss  Eleanor    29,  Beaudesert,  Leighton 

Marie  Buzzard,  Beds. 

White,  B.  L. 

One  member  objects  to  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address. 


•  ♦  • 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Maori  and  Poltnksian.  Bj  J.  Macmillan  Bbowk. 
7}  X  5.    300  pp.    ButchinsoD.    6s.  n. 

;arch^ology. 

Papebs  on  Geology,  Archeology,  &c.  By  Mary 
Salter.  Headley  Bros. :  14,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without    6d, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Stevensonia.    An   Anecdotal  Life  and  Appreciation  of 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     By  J.  A.  Hammerton.    A 

New    and    Kevised  Edition,  with    forty    illustrations. 

9x6.     350  pp.    Edinburgh.    6j». 
William  Thomas  Arnold,  Journalist    and  Historian. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and    C.  E.   Montague. 

9^  X  6.     136  pp.    Sherratt  and  Hughes.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Lady   Mary   Wortley   Montagu   and   Her  Times. 

Illustrated.     9  x  5|.    Methuen.    15».  n. 
Fielding.    By  Austin  Dobson  (English  Men  of  Letters). 

7^  X  5.     218  pp.     Macmillan.     2s.  n. 

BOOKS    FOR    BOYS. 

Harry  Winthorpe's  School  Days  :  A  Tale  of  Old 
Blundell's  School,  Tiverton.  Illustrated.  By  Emily 
Baker.    (*'  Tom  Brown  Series.")    Routledge  &  Sons. 

CLASSICAL. 

The  YEAR'S  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  1906. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.  8^  x  6J.  140  pp. 
Murray.     2s.  6d.  n 


DRAMA. 

Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays.    With  an  Apology, 

By  Bernard  Shaw.    2  Vols.    7f  x  6J.    447  and  46e 

pp.    Constable.    10*.  6d. 
Joseph   Entangled.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.    By 

Henry  Arthur  Jones.   8|  x  5f .  141  pp.    New  York 

and  London.:  French. 
The  Triumph  OF  Mammon.  By  John  Davidson.  TJ  x  6. 

170  pp.    Grant  Richards.     5*.  n. 


ECONOMICS. 

Sweated  Industry  and  The  Minimum  Wage.  By 
Clementina  Black.  With  an  Introduction  by 
A.  G.  Gardiner.  7J  x  6.  281  pp.  Duckworth. 
3*.  ed.  R, 


ENGINEERING. 

Electricity  in  Mining.    By  S.  F.  Walker.    7}  x  6J, 
385  pp.     Harper  Bros.    9s,  n. 


FICTION. 

Deyncourt  op  Deyncourt.    By  Daisy  Hugh  Prycb. 

7j  X  54.    318  pp.    J.  Long.     6s. 
All  That  A  Man  Hath.    By  Coralie  Stanton  and 

Heath  Hosken.    7^  x  5.    380  pp.    J.  Long.    6s, 
The    Pinch    of    Prosperity.     By  H.  A.  Vachell. 

7^  X  5.    291  pp.     Murray.     2s.  6d.  n. 
The  Book  of  Crafts  and  Character.    By  Walter 

Raymond.    7}  x  5^.    272  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6s. 
God's  Outpost.    By  Cullbn  Gouldsbury.    7}  x    5. 

Eveleigh  Nash.    6s. 
The   Wisdom   op  the  Serpent.     By   Constantine 

Ralli.    412  pp.     Griffiths.     6s.  n. 
The  Child  of  Promise.    By  Netta  Syrett.    7^  x  5. 

343  pp.    Chapman  and  Hall.    6s. 

The  Mystics.  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston.    7^  x  5. 

208  pp.     Blackwood.    3#.  6d. 
A    Nonconformist   Parson.      By    Roy    Horniman. 

7t  X  5.    338  pp.    Sisleys.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Nearly  Five  Million.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge.    7}x6J. 

279  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    5«. 
The  Wrestlers.    By  Marion  Bower.    335  pp.    Ward 

Lock.    6s. 
The  Flying  Cloud.    By  Morley  Rorerts.    7J  x  o^. 

344  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 

Sweet     Rogues.       By     Owen     Vaughan     (Owen 

Rhoscomyl).     7|  x  5.    327  pp.     Duckworth.    6s. 
The  Dust  which  is  God.    An  Undimensional  Adventure. 

By  Ralph  Straus.    7J  x  5^.    Samurai  Press.  2s.  n. 
Ghetto  Comedies  (Short  Stories).    By  I.  Zangwill. 

7^  X  6.    424  pp.     Heinemann.    6x. 
Her  Son.    By  H.  A.  Vachell.    7i  x  5.    Murray.    6*. 
John  Glynn.   By  Arthuk  Paterson.   7J  x  5.    412  pp. 

Macmillan.     6s. 
The   Persecuted.      By  Fred  Whishaw.      7i    x    5. 

332  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6*. 
Odd  Lengths.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell.    7|  x  5.    317  pp. 

Methuen.     6*. 
A  Tarpaulin  Muster.     By  J.  Masefield.    7f  x  6J. 

228  pp.    Grant  Richards.    3*.  6d. 
Her  Honour.     By  Robert  Mach ray.    7^  x  5.    337  pp. 

Chat  to  and  Windus.    2s.  6d.  n. 
The  Money-lender.    By  Burford  Delannoy.    7f  x  5. 

31.5  pp.    Ward  Lock.    Zs.  6d. 
Prince  Hagen.    By  Upton  Sinclair.   7^  x  5.   249  pp. 

Heinemann.    6s. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Historical  Charactbb  Studies.  Vol.  I.  Marie 
Antoinette,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Mirabeau,  Princess 
De  Lamballe,  Duchess  De  Polignac,  Louis  XVI.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  of  Dr.  Jorissen.  By  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
Bebbington,  B.A.  Robert  Sutton,  43,  The  Exchange, 
Southwark  Street,  S.E.        7s.  6/i.,  n. 

LAW. 

A  Digest  op  English  Civil  Law.  By  E.  Jbnks, 
Principal  and  Director  of  Legal  Studies  of  the  Law 
Society  (Editor).    Book  II.    Part  II. 

Law  op  Contract  (Particular  Contracts).  By 
R.  W.  Lee.    10  x  6J.     161—313.    Butterworth. 

MEDICAL. 

Worry  :  The  Disease  op  the  Age.  By  C.  W.  Saleebt, 
M.D.    81  X  5^.    312  pp.    Cassell.     6s, 

PAMPHLET. 

The  Parson  and  His  Money,  and  How  to  make  the 
best  op  it.  By  The  Rev.  John  Bruster.  Galley, 
Clarendon  Press,  Stockport.    M.  n. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Theory  op  Good  and  Evil.  By  Hastings. 
Rashdall,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Kew  College,  Ox- 
ford.  Two  Vols.  9x6.  312  x  464  pp.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.     London :   Frowde.     lis,  n. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Future  op  Japan.  With  a  Survey  of  Present  Con- 
ditions. By  W.  Pbtrie  Watson.  8f  x  6}.  389  pp. 
Duckworth.    lOs,  6d.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

The  Works  op  John  Ruskin.  Library  Edition.  VoL 
XXVIII.  Fors  Clavigera.  Letters  37— 72.  1874—1875 
—1876.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  A.  Wedoerrurn. 
10  X  6^.     771  pp.     Allen.    21*.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

At  The  Works.  A  Study  of  a  Manufacturing  Town. 
By  Lady  Bell.    7f  x  6.    272  pp.    Arnold.    6*. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Parson's  Handhook,  containing  Practical  Direc- 
tions both  for  Parsons  and  Others  as  to  the  Management 
of  the  Parish  Church,  &c.  With  Introductory  Essay  on 
Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  The  Rev. 
Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  6th  Edition.  Revised.  7|  x  5^. 
Frowde.    6s.  n. 

TRAVEL. 

The  Secrets  op  the  Vatican.  By  Douglas  Sladen. 
605  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.    2ls.  n. 


•    ♦    » 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


MR.    CHARLES     GRESSWELL'S     work, 
"  Charts  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse," 
has  been  revised  bj  Mr.  George  Gresswell 
and  published  by  Messrs.  R.  A.  Everett  &  Co. 

In  his  preface  to  the  work  Mr.  George  Gresswell 
states  that  the  chief  point  aimed  at  by  the  anthor 
was  to  produce  a  practical  guide  to  the  treatment 


of  the  ordinarily-met- with  ailments  of  the  horse. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  died  before  he  could 
bring  the  work  to  completion,  but  this  has  now 
been  done  by  the  reviser. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  to  658  pages  of  text,  of 
Mr.  Reynolds-Ball's  well-known  guide  to  Mediter- 
ranean Health  Resorts  is  announced  for  October. 
Several  new  chapters  will  be  included  in  this 
edition,  among  tnem  a  chapter  on  Tunis  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort,  Mogador  a  coming 
winter  sporting  resort.  Practical  hints  for  winter 
residents.  A  long  chapter  on  Swiss  Winter 
Resorts  is  another  important  feature  which  is 
promised.  In  spite  of  the  enlargement  the  price 
will  remain  the  same,  namely,  6«. 

A  cheap,  popular  edition  of  *'The  Tourist's 
India,"  by  the  same  author,  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  of  next  year. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  for  Prince  Edward, 
a  copy  of  Miss  Emily  Baker's  new  book  "  Harry 
Winthorpe's  School  Days :  A  Tale  of  Old  Blun- 
dell's  School,  Tiverton."  The  volume,  which  is 
illustrated,  is  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  in  their  "Tom  Brown 
Series." 

Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Nunn,  M.A.,  has  completed  a 
second  volume  of  the  "  Portraits  of  the  People." 
It  is  published,  at  the  price  of  1^.,  by  Messrs.  Ind, 
of  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

The  Rev.  B.  S.  Berrington,  B.A.,  has  translated, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Sutton,  of  43,  The  Exchange, 
Southwark  Street,  S.E.,  will  publish,  a  volume  of 
historical  character  studies  from  the  Dutch  of 
Dr.  Jorissen.    The  price  is  7s.  Qd,  net. 

Second  and  third  volumes  of  this  series  are 
promised,  and  will  include  studies  of  Amelia  of 
Salms  and  Marie  Stuart,  Cromwell,  and  Wil- 
liam III.  (vol.  2),  and  Princess  of  Ahlden,  Anna 
of  Hanover,  and  Madame  De  Maintenon  (vol.  3). 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
graciously  accepted,  for  the  Princess  May  of  Wales, 
a  copy  of  Miss  Margaret  H.  Dixon's  book,  "  The 
Countess  Rincklespyn,  and  other  Stories  for 
Children." 

"The  Jewel  House,"  by  Mrs.  Isabel  Smith, 
author  of  "  The  Minister's  Guest,"  is  a  love  story, 
the  incidents  of  which  happen  in  the  country,  the 
chief  character  being  a  baronet,  the  scion  of  an 
ancient  house,  and  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of 
the  yeoman  class.  The  present  work  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  John  Long. 

Messrs.  Headley  Bros.,  of  14:,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  are  the  publishers  of  various  papers  on 
Geology,  Archaeology,  etc.,  by  Miss  Mary  Salter. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  papers 
referred  to  :  "  The  Succession  of  Strata  and  Trans- 
mutation of  Minerals,"  "  In  the  Formation  of  the 
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Magnesian  Limestone,"  "The  Hittite  Inscrip- 
tions." 

"  Old  St.  Peter's  and  the  Crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  "  is  the  title  of  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Sladen,  of  which  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  are  the 
publishers.  The  book,  published  at  28.  M.,  con- 
tains a  complete  list  of  the  Popes,  with  their  dates, 
family  names,  and  birth-places. 

"The  Boatswain's  Mate,"  a  one-act  play  by 
Herbert  C.  Sargent  and  W.  W.  Jacobs,  was 
produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre  last  month. 

The  piece  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the  same 
name,  with  which  readers  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  works  will 
be  familiar.  A  boatswain  endeavours  to  gain  the 
affections  of  a  widow,  by  persuading  an  old  soldier 
to  "burgle"  the  widow's  house,  that  the  boat- 
swain may  "rescue"  the  widow.  This  is 
the  main  situation.  The  plan,  however,  fails,  as 
the  widow's  treatment  of  the  "  burglar "  enables 
her  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"rescuer." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins'  play,  "Votes  for 
Women,"  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on 
April  9th,  ult.  As  its  title  indicates,  the  pl^ 
refers  to  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage.  It 
opens  with  the  engagement  of  a  rising  yoimg 
politician  to  a  young  girl.  The  harmony  of  the 
engagement,  however,  is  disturbed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  woman  whom  the  politician  has  wronged 
some  years  previously.  For  this  wrong,  done  to 
one  woman,  ne  has  to  make  a  political  atonement 
to  all  women.  The  cast  includes  Miss  Wynne 
Matthison,  Mr.  Edmund  Gwenn  and  Miss  Agnes 
Thomas. 

"The  Palace  of  Puck,"  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke's  new 
comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
early  last  month.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the 
entry  of  a  set  of  conventional  people  into  an  artistic 
community  of  an  unconventional  nature,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  people  who  are  thus  thrown 
into  sudden  contact.  The  cast  includes  Mr.  Ben 
Webster,  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  H.  V. 
Esmond. 


■   »   ■ 


PARIS   NOTES. 


THE  lectures  which  Jules  Lemaitre  has  been 
giving  during  the  winter  on  "Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,"  are  now  published  in  volume 
form.  M.  Lemaitre  tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book  that  this  is  not  a  critical  biography,  but  rather 
a  history  of  Rousseau's  sentiments.  He  tells  us  too, 
in  the  first  lecture,  that  when  he  decided  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  Jean-Jacques  it  was  not  with  a  very 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  citizen  of  Geneva.    He 


goes  on  to  say,  that  on  reading  once  more  his 
works,  he  recognised  again  that  Rousseau  "  was  a 
sinner  and  a  '  fou,'  but  not  at  all  a  bad  man,  and 
that  he  was  above  all  unhappy." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  these  lectures 
that  Lemaitre  is  no  great  admirer  of  Rousseau,  that 
he  has  no  enthusiasm  for  him.  There  is  a  note  of 
condescension  and  indulgent  satire  that  is  irritating. 
One  feels  instinctivelv  that  the  author  has  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  "citizen  of  Gteneva,"  that 
he  enjovs  putting  his  finger  on  all  the  inconsis- 
tencies he  can  find  in  him.  On  closing  the  volume 
one  is  struck  by  the  coldness  of  it,  and  glad  to  take 
up  once  more  Mrs.  Macdonald^s  famous  work,  the 
result  of  twenty  years'  patient  study  and  research 
among  the  French  Archives.  "As  the  result  of 
the  discovery  and  comparative  study  of  previously 
unexplored  documents,"  says  Mrs.  Macdonald,  in 
her  book  on  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  "  I  am  able 
to  bring  to  its  final  solution  incontrovertible  proofe 
that  the  doctrine  of  Rousseau's  private  life  and 
personal  character,  accepted  by  his  leading  French 
and  English  critics,  at  toe  present  hour,  has  for  its 
foundation  an  audacious  historical  fraud."  Before 
reading  Lemaitre's  work,  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  study  Mrs.  Macdonald's,  in  which  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  documents  on  which  she  bases 
her  arguments.  M.  Lemaitre's  volume  is  dis- 
tinctly incomplete  without  reference  to  these  new 
lights. 

"  L'Ecrasement,"  by  Charles  Foley,  is  a  novel 
written  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  a  powerful  psychological  study  of  a 
literary  man  who  is  devoted  to  his  work,  a  man 
who  is  worlds  apart  from  the  commercial  novelist 
of  to-day.  He  nas  sacrificed  wealth  and  position 
in  order  to  pursue  the  career  he  loves,  and  he 
refuses  the  fortune  that  is  offered  to  him  a  second 
time,  fearing  lest  the  change  which  would  neces- 
sarily come  into  his  life  with  it,  should  prevent 
him  from  attaining  the  ideal  to  which  he  aspires. 
In  spite  of  his  refusal  to  accept  this  money,  it  is 
lefb  to  him  by  his  wealthy  relative,  and  from  the 
moment  that  he  is  a  rich  man  the  joy  and  serenity 
of  his  life  are  over.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  family,  he  leaves  the  old  home  with  its  associa- 
tions so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  moves  to  the  mansion 
that  has  been  bequeathed  to  him.  Before  going 
away  he  pays  a  farewell  visit  to  the  little  attic  in 
which  he  had  worked  for  so  many  years,  and  this 
scene  is  a  masterpiece.  During  the  short  time 
that  the  author  spends  there,  he  lives  again  hift 
whole  life.  His  inkpot  and  pen,  his  notes  and 
manuscripts,  all  cause  him  fresh  torture.  He 
knows  that  the  new  world  he  is  about  to  enter  will 
ever  be  strange  and  uncongenial  to  him,  and  he 
sets  forth  after  this  farewell  scene,  crushed  and 
broken-hearted,  for  his  land  of  exile. 
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This  volume  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  Mr.  Foley's 
psychological  novels.  In  England  this  author's 
name  is  more  generally  associated  with  his 
historical  novels,  wiort  stories,  and  his  play  "  Heard 
at  the  Telephone." 

M.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re'slast  volume  is  entitled, 
^*  Etudes  critiques  sur  Thistoire  de  la  Litt^rature 
fran^aise." 

''  Essais  optimistes  "  is  the  title  of  M.  Metchni- 
koflTs  new  book.  It  is  in  reality  a  reply  to  the 
numerous  objections  called  forth  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  Etudes  sur  la  nature  humaine."  It  consists 
of  thurty-four  chapters  divided  into  nine  parts. 
M.  Metchnikoff  treats  of  physiology,  pathology, 
and  psychology ;  he  devot^  the  seventh  part  of 
his  book  to  the  discussion  of  optimism  ana  pessi- 
mism. Five  chapters  are  given  to  Ooethe  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  entitled  '^  Science 
et  Morale." 

"  Les  Forces  ni^turelles  inconnues,*'  by  Camille 
Flammarion,  is  a  book  that  will  be  studied  eagerly 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  psychological  research. 
The  risumi  of  the  whole  volume  is  that  **  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
^ve  a  complete,  total,  absolute  and  definite  explana- 
tion of  certain  phenomena,  but  we  may  deduce  from 
them  that  the  soul  exists  as  a  real  being,  inde- 
pendent of  the  body;  that  it  is  endowed  with 
faculties  which  science  does  not  yet  comprehend, 
that  it  can  act  at  a  distance  without  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  senses,  and  that,  in  short,  there 
exists  in  nature  a  psychical  element  in  activity,  the 
essence  of  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  us." 

**  La  Femme  italienne  k  T^poque  de  la  Renais- 
sance," by  M.  E.  Bodocanachi,  is  a  remarkable  book 
on  the  Italian  woman  and  her  influence.  "The 
Renaissance,^  says  the  author,  ^'was  a  time  of 
triumph  for  women,  and  during  about  sixty  years 
they  were  the  absolute  mistresses  of  opinion,  fashion 
and  taste ;  literature  owed  to  them  M  that  was  best 
in  it,  and  art  some  of  its  finest  inspirations."  The 
volume  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  manners  and  customs,  and  the  illustrations 
give  it  an  additional  value. 

Among  recent  novels  are  the  following : 
**  L'Ombre  s'^tend  sur  la  Montagne,"  by  Edouard 
Rod ;  "  La  Malepasse,"  by  M.  Marc  VUlers  ;  "  La 
Ville  du  Soleil,"  by  M.  fe.  H.  de  Yandelbourg ; 
''  Madame  Gosse,^*  by  Mme.  Marguerite  Rolland; 
"  La  Lutte,"  by  M.  L^n  Daudet ;  **  Les  Tragiques 
travestis,"  by  M.  Francois  de  Nion  ;  "  Princesses 
de  Science,"  by  Mme.  Colette  Tver;  "  Madame  de 
Villepreux,"  by  General  Hardy  de  Perini ;  "  Centre 
le  sort,**  ^feministe  novel  by  J .  H.  Rosny. 

"  L'Intelligence  des  Fleurs"  is  the  title  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  subtle  and  fascinating  new 
book. 

A  volume  that  may  interest  English  people  i? 


"Trois  mois  a  Londres,"  by  Madame  Blanche 
Den^ge,  on  the  subject  of  English  theatres  and 
dramatic  art. 

Among  other  books  giving  accounts  of  voyages 
in  various  countries  are :  "Les  Chasses  dans  les 
cinq  parties  du  monde,"  by  M.  Paul  Midieck  ; 
"  La  rerse  en  automobile,"  by  M.  Claude  Anet ; 
"Un  Cr6puscule  d'Islam,"  by  M.  Andr6  Chev- 
rillon  ;  "  Sous  la  griffe  du  dragon,"  by  M.  J.  de  la 
Jal6ne ;  "  Le  Japon,"  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mazeli^re;  "Du  Mexique  an  Canada,"  by 
M.  Maufroid. 

At  the  Odeon  the  new  play  by  M.  Brieux,  "  La 
Franijaise,"  is  now  being  given.  "Les  Bouffons" 
is  still  running  at  the  Th^tre  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
"Le  Ruisseau"  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  "Le 
Voleur"  at  the  Renaissance.  "La  Marjolaine" 
has  just  been  put  on  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 

Alys  Hallard. 

"  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  '*  (Calmann  L^vy). 

*'  L'Bcrasement  *'  (Libraire  G^^rale  d' Education). 

"  La  Malepasse  "  (OUendorf)' 

"  La  ViUe  du  SoleU  "  (Plon). 

"  Princesses  de  Science  "  (Calmann  L^tj). 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


SEfJORA  PARDO  BAZAN,  whom  Marten 
Hume  cites  as  the  leading  writer  of  Spain, 
is  the  President  of  the  Literary  S^tion  of 
the  Athenaeum  of  Spain,  and  her  recent  inaugura- 
tion of  the  conference  in  honour  of  the  late  great 
author,  Juan  Yalera,  did  credit  to  her  management. 
The  programme  commenced  with  an  erudite  dis- 
course from  the  authoress  herself  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  Uttiratmr,  followed  by 
dissertations  of  his  personal  friends  on  his  worK 
as  a  poet,  and  concluded  by  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation illustrating  one  of  the  works  of  the 
author. 

In  the  matter  of  seeing  the  municipal  and 
educational  side  of  Madrid,  I  have  been  much 
helped  by  the  courtesy  of  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
Senor  Dato,  whose  introductions  have  thrown  open 
the  doors  of  prisons,  homes,  schools,  and  factories, 
and  certainly  showed  me  a  side  of  Spanish  work 
which  for  its  science,  method,  and  humanity,  pre- 
sents a  subject  of  much  interest  to  those  whose 
philanthropy  takes  a  practical  trend. 

It  was  whilst  visiting  the  chief  prison  of  Madrid, 
known  by  the  name  of  la  Cared  ModdOy  that  I  was 
introduced  to  Jo86  Nakens,  who  is  in  captivity 
awaiting  his  trial  for  having  aided  the  anarchist 
Morral  to  escape  after  throwing  the  fatal  bomb  on 
the  royal  wedding  day.  Pain  at  the  sight  of  a 
man  on  whom  age  and  suffering  are  leaving  their 
mark,  and  whose  misguided  sympathy  has  brought 
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to  this  strait,  robbed  me  of  any  subject  of  conyersa- 
tioD  until  I  recollected  he  had  just  published  the 
book  called  **  Muestras  de  mi  Estelo  "  ("  Specimens 
of  my  Style  "),  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  Notes. 
Delight  at  being  remembered  as  an  author  over- 
spread his  haggard  face  behind  the  grating,  through 
which  he  was  talking  to  some  friends,  and  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  copy  of  the  book  collated  in  his 
cell.  It  is  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  lead- 
ing literary  men,  and  such  foremost  people  as  Pope 
Leo  XIIL,  Isabella  II.,  the  Queen  Regent,  etc.,  on 
subjects  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself ;  and  the 
eloquence  and  sympathy  for  suffering  which  is  seen 
in  many  of  the  pages  adds  to  the  sadness  that  his 
sense  of  humanity  was  so  perverted  as  to  give  pro- 
tection to  one  who  had  so  outraged  it ;  and  the 
demand  for  this  protection  was  doubtless  due  to 
his  publishing  the  fact  of  his  having,  years  ago, 
received  a  letter  from  the  murderer  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Canovas  de  Castillo.  It  was  to  give  the 
antithesis  to  this  false  doctrine  of  Nakens,  that 
protection  should  be  afforded  to  criminals  if  they 
demand  it,  that  on  the  day  of  the  discovery  of  the 
thrower  of  the  bomb  on  the  royal  wedding  day 
Colonel  Figuerola  Ferretti  wrote  to  the  Press  sug- 
gesting  a  public  subscription  to  the  woman  whose 
information  led  the  police  to  capture  the  anarchist 
Morral,  for  the  Colonel  maintained  that  such 
assistance  of  the  police  by  the  publie  was  a  cause 
which  should  be  encouraged. 

Spanish  ladies  certainly  shine  in  literary  con- 
ferences, and  when  I  heard  the  eloquence  and 
learning  which  Senora  Gimeno  de  Flaquer  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  lecture  on  "  The  Mexico  of  the 
Past,''  1  was  not  surprised  at  the  large  audience 
assembled  in  the  beautiful  salon  of  the  Ibero- 
American  Society,  nor  at  the  attention  given  to  the 
discourse  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
the  illustrious  speaker. 

"Evangelios  de  la  Mujer"  ("The  Gospel  of 
Woman ")  gives  an  erudite  study  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  woman  in  the  various  careers  of 
science,  art,  and  industry. 

Great  success  is  being  won  by  women  who  have 
taken  up  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  the  well- 
known  Senora  doctora  Alejandre's  practice  is  so 
large  that  her  consulting  room,  corridor,  and  court- 
yard are  all  filled  by  the  women  awaiting  her 
advice.  This  sensible  Spanish  lady  gives  amusing 
accounts  of  her  diflRculties,  for  not  only  has  she 
to  bring  her  medical  skill  to  bear  upon  the  ailments 
which  come  under  her  care,  but  she  has  to  struggle 
against  the  I  jsteria  bom  of  ignorance  which  often 
opposes  frantic  resistance  to  the  most  simple  course 
advised. 

Senora  dona  Melchior  de  Pidal  has  published 
^wo  pretty  books.     I  use  the  adjective  advisedly. 


for  it  is  pretty  to  see  the  way  she  makes  virtue 
triumph  in  "  El  Jardin  de  las  Mujeres  "  ("  The 
Garden  of  Women"),  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
heroine's  struggles  to  earn  her  living  as  a  teacher 
is  a  pretty  combination  of  romance  and  reality. 

Ubaldo  Eomero  Quinones  is  a  strong  writer  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  difficulties  in  Spain,  and 
his  work  called  "La  Trinidad"  ("The  Trinity") 
shows  him  as  a  thinker  who  uses  his  pen  because 
he  is  anxious  tor  the  well-being  of  his  poorer 
brothers. 

His  stories  have  a  particular  charm,  as  the 
characters  symbolise  forces  for  good  and  evil  which 
play  their  part  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Senor  don  Jos^  Fernandez  Bremen  is  well  known 
in  literary  circles  of  Madrid,  not  only  for  his  con- 
stant contributions  to  the  periodical  La  Illtistracion 
Espanola  y  Americana^  but  from  his  volume  of 
stories,  all  of  psychological  interest.  His  plays, 
"The  Elixir  of  Life"  and  "The  Spirits,"  have 
been  performed  in  the  theatrical  world.  This 
author  is  now  kindly  compiling  notes  of  his 
research  as  an  authoritative  basis  of  the  book  on 
the  period  of  Spanish  history  on  which  I  am  now 
engaged. 

Senor  don  Mariano  Miguel  de  Val,  the  secretary 
of  the  AthensBum  of  Madrid,  has  kindly  sent  me 
his  work  on  "  Novelists  in  the  Theatre,"  in  which 
his  treatment  of  the  dramas  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
shows  his  power  as  an  art  critia  In  his  charming 
poem,  •*  Las  dos  Luces  "  ("  The  Two  Lights  "),  he 
sets  forth  the  superior  position  of  the  girl  who  is 
physically  blind  to  the  one  who  is  destitute  of  the 
power  of  seeing  spiritual  truths.  To  speak  of 
poems  is  to  think  also  of  the  Senor  Caballero  de 
ruga,  whose  volume  of  verse,  '*  Flores  al  Vieuto," 
(*'  Flowers  to  the  Wind,"),  voice  a  poetic  force  of 
interpreting  incidents  of  daily  life.  The  book 
can  be  recommended  to  those  who  like  to  see  the 
mystic  sense  with  which  a  Spaniard  can  imbue  such 
trifles  as  a  fan  or  a  flower,  whilst  the  tomb  and  the 
mysteries  of  love  and  death  are  seen  to  be  ceaseless 
sources  of  the  expression  of  an  imagination  as 
sympathetic  as  it  is  sensitive. 

Carolina  de  Soto  y  Corro  has  published  a  very 
unique  "Album  de  Boda"  (Marriage  Album),  author- 
ised by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  It  is  beautifully 
got  up,  the  frontispiece  prepared  for  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  and  the 
volume  is  replete  with  thoughts,  extracts,  and 
poems  for  those  who  regard  marriage  as  an  ideal 
state  of  true  companionship. 

The  public  soiree  kindly  organised  the  other 
evening  in  honour  of  your  Spanish  correspondent, 
gave  me  an  interesting:  insight  into  the  dramatic 
and  musical  talent  of  Spanish  circles.  The  intro- 
ductory speech  by  Senora  dona  Carmen  Burgos  de 
Segui  expressed  gratitude  for  the  reports  of  Spanish 
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work  in  T%e  Author  and  other  papers.  The  poems 
of  the  Senoras  Contreras  (whose  volumes  of  verse 
are  well  koown)  and  that  of  Sellorita  Soto  were 
much  appreciated.  The  clever  monologue  of  the 
popular  actor,  Sehor  Medina,  met  with  much 
applause.  The  mandoline  and  guitar  band  showed 
what  Gallicians  can  do  with  such  instruments,  and 
the  lar^e  assemblv  gathered  together  to  see  how 
the  Gallicians  could  7^/^d  the  English  correspondent 
went  away  delighted,  whilst  the  programme  filled 
me  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  talents  of  the 
Spanish. 

Baohel  Challioe. 


LAW  CASES. 


Macmillan  &  Co.  V.  Dent  &  Co. 

AS  a  supplement  to  this  month^s  issue  we  print 
a  panjphlet  entitled  "  Copyright  in  Letters," 
by  E.  J.  Macgillivray,  K.C.,  which  has  just 
been  issued  for  private  circulation  by  the  Publishers' 
Association.  It  is  a  most  interesting  disquisition 
on  the  case  of  Macmillan  v.  Dent — undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  most  important  copyright  cases  of  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Macg:illivray's  verdict  is  in  favour  of  the 
last  of  the  four  alternatives  that  he  has  set  out. 

After  careful  study  of  the  case  and  of  the  Act, 
w^  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Macgillivray's  view, 
which  amounts,  practically,  to  this :  that  if  the 
owner  of  the  MS.  publishes,  and  no  objection  is 
raised  by  the  personal  representatives,  then  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  the  owner  of  the  copyright ;  but  if 
the  personal  representatives  raised  objections,  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  an  injunction  and  restrain 
further  publication. 

Newmark  v.  The  National  Phonograph  Co. 

Another  case  has  been  decided  touching  the 
reproduction  of  songs  by  mechanical  instruments. 
The  case  is  entitled  Newmark  v.  The  National 
Phonograph  Company  {Limited)  and  the  Edison 
Manufactvring  Company  {Limited), 

The  plaintiff  was  the  registered  owner  of  a 
certain  song  called  "The  Paralytic  Hotel,"  and 
the  defendants  sold  phonographic  records  of  it. 

A  case  had  already  been  decided,  that  certain 
mechanical  reproductions  did  not  constitute 
an  infringement  of  copyright,  and  this  view 
was  upheld  in  regard  to  phonographic  reproduc- 
tions. The  question  of  performing  rigfits — a 
question  more  important  still — was  raised  incident- 
ally, and  it  was  decided  that  there  was  no  infringe- 
ment  of  the  performing  rights,  for,  as  Mr.  Scrutton 
(for  the  defendants)  pointed  out,  the  performance,  to 


come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  must  be  in 
public. 

We  should,  however,  like  to  see  this  quef^tion  of 
performing  rights  more  seriously  considered  by 
musicians  and  composers.  Instead  of  transferring 
these  rights,  without  receiving  any  consideration, 
together  with  the  copyright,  to  publishers,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  rights  carefully  preserved, 
and  practically  marketed,  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  France.  Such  a  prospect  is,  no 
doubt,  possible,  though  some  years  muy  elapse 
before  it  is  realis  *d  ;  but  when  once  people  begin 
to  realise  the  value  of  the  performing:  rights,  then 
composers  will  cease  to  complain  of  the  lack  of 
reward  for  their  work  and  the  inadequate 
remuneration  which  they  receive  from  publishers 
for  its  reproduction. 

It  is  clear  that  a  phonogi*aphic  record,  if  per- 
formed under  the  conditions  necessitated  by  the 
Act,  would  constitute  an  infrinijement  of  per- 
forming rights,  and  there  are  many  public  enter- 
tainments in  which  gramophone  and  phonograph 
selections  form  a  part 

In  re  Grant  Richards. 

ON  the  23rd  April,  1903,  Mr.  Warwick  Deeping, 
an  author,  entered  into  an  agreement,  in 
writing,  with  Mr.  Grant  Bichards,  a  pub- 
lisher, the.  material  parts  of  which  were  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  agreed  to  purchase  and  Mr. 
Deeping  agreed  to  sell,  the  entire  copyright,  without 
any  reserve  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  other 

farts  of  the  world,  of  a  work  entitled  "  Utlier  and 
graine"  in  consideration  of  the  following  payments, 
viz.,  10  per  cent,  royalty  on  the  published  price  of 
copies  sold  to  be  raised  to  16  per  cent,  upon  the 
sale  of  5,000,  and  20  per  cent,  after  the  sale  of 
10,000. 

The  publisher  was,  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  in  such  manner  as  in  his  unfettered  dis- 
cretion he  might  c<msider  advisable,  at  his  own 
cost  to  print  and  publish  a  first  edition  of  the  said 
work,  and  further  editions  if  in  his  judgment 
further  editions  were  required ;  he  was  also  to  have 
the  right  to  sell,  exchange,  assign,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  and  every  right  of  publication  or  of 
translation  of  the  said  work  on  any  terms  and  for 
any  period. 

If  the  publisher  should  sell  any  edition  to  a 
publisher  or  bookseller  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  provision  as  to  royalties  above  set  forth 
was  not  to  apply,  but  the  author  was  to  be 
paid  a  royalty  equivalent  to  one-half  the  royalty 
that  would  be  paid  were  the  copies  in  question  sold 
to  the  English  trade. 

Mr.  Deeping  also  undertook  to  offer  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  the  book-rights  of  all  the  biK)k8  he  might 
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have  ready  to  publish  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at 
certain  terms  better  than  those  arranged  for 
**  Uther  and  Igraine/'  and  in  such  cases  the 
American  rights  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
80  per  cent,  to  Mr.  Deeping  and  20  per  cent,  to 
Mr.  Grant  Richards.  Subsequently  in  accordance 
with  the  said  undertaking  Mr.  Deeping  offered  to 
Mr.  Grant  Eichards  two  other  booKs  which  he  had 
written,  entitled  "  Love  among  the  fiuins,"  and 
**  The  Slanderers,"  and  they  were  accepted  by  Mr. 
Grant  Richards.  In  1905,  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
was  adjudicated  bankrupt,  and  in  February  of  the 
same  year  a  trustee  of  his  estate  was  appointed, 
who  carried  on  the  business  and  eventually  disposed 
of  the  same  to  a  third  party  as  a  going  concern, 
together  with  the  copyrights  and  publishing  rights. 
During  the  time  the  trustee  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  debtor  he  received  certain  sums  of  money 
from  American  publishers  in  respect  of  sales  made 
by  them  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Mr. 
Deeping  claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
full  by  the  trustee  the  royalties  on  such  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trustee  contended  that 
Mr.  Deeping  could  only  prove  in  the  bankruptcy 
for  these  royalties  and  receive  the  amount  of  the 
dividend  on  such  proof.  In  these  circumstances 
the  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  Authors 
on  behalf  Mr.  Deeping,  and  the  matter  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  on  the  18th  March  last,  when 
Mr.  W.  0.  Hedges  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Field, 
Roscoe  &  Co.)  appeared  for  Mr.  Deeping  and  Mr. 
Scrutton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Moresby  appeared  for  the 
trustee. 

The  learned  judge  delivered  judgment  as 
follows : 

I  think  this  application  must  be  dismissed. 
Mr.  Deeping  had  written  a  book,  and  he  was, 
I  presume,  entitled  to  the  copyright  of  that 
book ;  that  is  all  he  had ;  he  had  nothing 
else  ;  that  was  the  whole  property  that  he 
possessed.  He  then  in  his  own  interest  desired 
to  sell  it,  and  he  sold  the  copyright  to  the  bankrupt 
by  an  agreement  of  the  23rd  April,  1903.  The 
first  clause  of  that  agreement  is  in  these  words : 
**  The  publisher  agrees  to  purchase  " — the  publisher 
being  the  bankrupt — "and  the  author" — that  is 
Mr.  Deeping — "  agrees  to  sell  the  entire  copyright 
in  the  book  called  *  Uther  and  Igraine.' "  Now  by 
those  words  in  that  agreement  I  think  Mr.  Deeping 
divested  himself  of  the  only  property  that  he  had 
in  the  book — the  entire  copyright.  He  stipulated 
for  a  price  to  be  paid  for  that  which  he  was  selling 
just  as  a  man  who  was  selling  goods  would  stipulate 
for  the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  goods.  The  price 
is  to  depend  upon  certain  events,  and  it  is  to  vary 
according  to  those  events.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  different  scales  upon  which 
the  price  is  to  be  calculated.    It  is  sumcient  to 


say  that  it  is  a  price  varying  in  amount  according 
to  circumstances  which  the  parties  themselves  have 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Grant  Ricnards  then  becomes  a 
bankrupt.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  ?  In  my 
opinion  the  effect  is  to  vest  in  the  trustee  that 
which  was  vested  in  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  namely, 
the  property  in  the  copyright,  to  do  with  it  what 
he  pleased.  The  contractual  obligation  which  had 
been  created  by  the  contract  forms  the  basis  of  a 
claim  against  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  or  rather  against 
the  trustee,  which  affords  a  proof  against  the  estate. 
The  amount  of  the  proof  may  be  diflScult  to  ascer- 
tain, but  the  amount  must  be  ascertained  with 
reference  to  the  damages  which  Mr.  Deeping  may 
be  said  to  have  sustained  by  the  breach  to  pay  the 
royalties. 

I  regard  the  whole  transaction  as  if  it  were  a  sale 
of  goods — a  sale  of  goods  upon  the  terms  that  the 
goods  are  to  be  paid  for  according  to  different 
scales  in  different  events;  but  a  sale  of  goods.  I 
see  no  equity  created,  and  therefore  Mr.  Deeping's 
rights  are  confined  to  a  proof  for  damages  in 
respect  of  the  broken  contract. 

The  application  must  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  HoDGBS  :  With  regard  to  the  stamp,  if  your 
lordship  regards  this  as  a  sale  of  goods  I  shall  not 
have  to  pay  the  stamp  duty. 

Mr.  JusTiCB  Bigham  :  I  do  not  say  this  is  a 
sale  of  goods.  I  merely  say  that  I  regard  it  for 
the  purposes  of  this  case  as  if  it  were  a  sale  of 
goods.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  it  is  not  a  sale  of 
goods,  because  there  are  no  ^oods. 

Mr.  Moresby  :  The  motion  will  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Bigham  :  Yes,  I  think  it  must  be 
dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Moresby  :  If  your  lordship  pleases. 


♦  • 


COMPANIES  IN  LIQUIDATION  OR  FOR 
WHICH  A  RECEIVER  FOR  DEBENTURE 
HOLDERS  HAS   BEEN  APPOINTED. 


THE  Transatlantic  Press  Alliance  is  being 
wound  up  voluntarily  under  resolution  of 
the  shareholders  passed  on  the  8th  April. 
Mr.  Frederick  Stapley,  of  2,  Royal  Mansions,  West 
Croydon,  has  been  appointed  liquidator.  This 
step  follows  on  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for 
the  debenture  holders  of  prior  date. 

It  would  appear  from  the  information  we  have 
received  that  the  amount  of  the  debentures  is 
£3,500,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  the  assets  wiU 
cover  this  amount.  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
nothing  will  be  left  for  the  ordinary  creditors. 

Mr.  Ernest  Smith,  of  93  and  94,  Long  Acre, 
W.C.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  deben- 
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tare  holders  in  Edwin  J.  Brett,  Ltd.  He  entered 
into  possession  of  the  assets  of  the  jcompanj  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  In  a  letter  received  bj  onr 
solicitors  he  states  as  follows  :  "  It  is  rather  early 
yet  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  what  will  be  done, 
bat  in  the  meantime  I  am  carrying  on  the  business, 
and  hope  that  eventnally  the  creditors  will  be 
paid." 

We  understand  from  the  solicitors  concerned 
that  Mr,  A.  E.  Prankerd,  of  13,  Bnrleigh  Street, 
has  been  appointed  receirer  of  the  assets  of 
F.  Lnmley  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Court  Journal,  for  the  sole  debenture  holder  in 
that  company. 

The  solicitors  write  that  "The  assets  of  the 
company  are  wholly  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  debenture  holder,  and  that  conse- 


quently  there  are  no  assets  available  to  provide  for 
payment  of  the  debts  of  unsecured  creditors,  ».«., 
the  contributors  to  the  Court  JoumaV* 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


THE  summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  books  and  other 
printed  matter  of  the  United  States  for  the 
month  ending  December,  1906,  and  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  same,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  1905,  makes  the  following 
showing  as  regards  books,  music,  maps,  engravings, 
etchings,  photographs,  and  other  printed  matter  : 


Values  of  Books  and  other  Pbinted  Matteb  Imported  from  other  Countries. 


Month  ending  December 

12  months  ending  December 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1908. 

Free 

Dutiable      

»  185,227 
196,455 

•  264,023 
276,428 

9  3,050,861 
2,217,346 

9  3,246,540 
2,933,612 

Totals        

381,682 

540,461 

5,268,207 

6,180,152 

Imported  from : 

United  Kingdom 

France         

Germany 

Other  Europe         

British  North  America     

Other  Countries 

9  171,024 

32,988 

127,767 

33,431 

7,987 
8,485 

»  201,947 
48,888 
186,397 
75,202 
16,500 
11,517 

»  2,997,571 

391,048 

1,292,642 

412,049 

106,360 

68,537 

9  3,246,839 

415,511 

1,765,653 

542,587 

119,287 

90,275 

Totals        

381,682 

540,451 

5,268,207 

6,180,152 

Values  of  Books  and  other  Printed  Matter  of  Domestic  Manufacture  Exported  from  the 
United  States  to  its  non-contiouous  Territories, 


Month  ending  December 

12  months  ending  December 

1905. 

1900. 

1905. 

1908. 

Countries  to  which  Exported: 

Alaska         

Hawaii        

Porto  Rico 

Philippine  Islands            

Tutuila        

9  3,039 

4,975 

13,620 

2,406 

%  3,134 
3,014 

34,290 
3,499 

%  108,462 

29,884 

73,013 

63,408 

615 

9111,180 

34,792 

174,547 

50,057 

89 

Totals        

24,040 

43,937. 

275,382 

370,666 
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THIS   AUTHOR. 


WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HBBB  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  BeUlng  it  Oatrlght 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
chtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
oompetent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  1  Proflt-Shftpiiig  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  wiUiout  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "office  expenses,*' 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(i,")  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

r5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  roy^ties  are  published  in  The  Author, 

lY.  A  CommiMion  l^eement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

II.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the*  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(8.)  Alwayi  aToid  a  transfer  of  copyri^t. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


3.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

(a.)  Sale  oatri|ht  of  the  performing  ri^t.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

{h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  iioenoe  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  5 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grost  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 

(c.^  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licenee  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.^.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (d.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 
be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  oy  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  b^inning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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COPYRIGHT   IN   LETTERS. 


By  E.  J.  MAC6ILLIVEAY,  LL.B.  (Cantab.),  Author  of  "A  Treatise  upon  the  Law 

OF  Copyright." 

[Repinted  with  the  kiml  permission  of  the  Pvhlishers'  Association^] 


THE  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  {Uacmillan 
V.  Dentf  Copyright  Cases,  1906,  p.  51, 
Times,  November  8, 1906),  has  given  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  how  far  the  law  relating 
to  letters  has  been  settled  or  unsettled  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The  detailed 
facts  proved  or  admitted  at  the  trial  and  the 
arguments  of  counsel  will  be  found  in  *•  Copyright 
Cases"  for  1906.  Briefly,  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  these.  Certain  letters  written  by  Charles 
Lamb  to  members  of  the  Lloyd  family  were,  in 
1895,  found  in  the  lawful  possession  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Steeds,  who  were  descended  from  the  Lloyds. 
In  that  year  the  Steeds  entered  into  an  agreement 
in  writing  with  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  whereby  they 
purported  to  transfer  to  them  "  all  copyright  which 
we  possess  and  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing '' 
the  letters  in  question.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  tran- 
scribed the  letters,  returned  the  originals  to  the 
Steeds,  and  published  them  in  1899,  in  a  book 
intituled,  *'  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyda."  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  subsequently  gave  Macmillan  &  Co. 
permission  to  reproduce  the  letters.  In  1903, 
J.  M.  Dent,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  previous 
transaction  between  the  Steeds  and  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.,  bought  the  original  letters  from  the  Steeds, 
together  with  "  any  right  of  publication  which  they 
might  still  possess."  Dent  then  published  the 
letters  in  a  collection  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters, 
and  proceedings  were  immediatelv  commenced  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  and  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  for 
infringement  of  copyright.  After  the  action  was 
commenced,  Dent  made  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  acquiring  from  A.  H.  Moxon,  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  Charles  Lamb,  all 
rights  which  such  personal  representative  might 
have.  Stated  broadly,  the  substantial  issue  in  the 
case  was  to  determine  whether  the  copyright  in 
letters  posthumously  published  belong,  as  was 
contended  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  the  recipients  of  the 


letters  or  those  who  have  acquired  title  from  them, 
or,  as  was  contended  by  the  defendant,  to  those 
who  have  acquired  title  from  the  writer  of  the 
letters  or  his  representatives.  This  depends  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act,  1842,  and 
particularly  on  the  terms  of  section  3,  which  are 
these,  "  the  copyright  in  every  book  which  shall 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  published  in  the 
lifetime  of  its  author  .  .  .  shall  be  the  property  of 
such  author  and  his  assigns  .  .  .  and  the  copy- 
right in  every  book  which  shall  be  published  after 
the  death  of  its  author  .  .  .  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript  from 
which  such  book  shall  be  first  published  and  his 
assigns."  The  defendant's  contention  was  that  the 
term  "  proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript "  did 
not  mean  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  as  a  physical 
thing,  but  meant  the  proprietor  of  the  common  law 
right  to  print  and  publish  the  literary  matter, 
which  right  had  been  clearly  recognized  in  the 
authorities  as  an  incorporeal  property  distinct  and 
severable  from  the  property  in  the  paper.  This 
right  they  said  remain^  in  the  writer  of  a  letter, 
and  in  sending  it  to  the  addressee  he  parted  no 
doubt  with  the  property  in  the  paper,  but  not  with 
the  common  law  nght  in  the  literary  matter.  If 
the  writer  retained  the  common  law  right  it  passed 
to  his  representatives  on  his  death,  and  they  and 
their  assignees  were  the  proprietors  of  the  author's 
manuscript  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
Court  remsed  to  adopt  this  view,  holding  that  the 
word  manuscript  must  receive  its  natural  con« 
struction.  The  manuscript  meant  the  paper  with 
the  writing  on  it,  and  not  the  literarv  matter  as  a 
mental  abstraction.  They  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  addressee  of  a  letter  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper  or  manuscript  in  that  sense  and  there- 
fore the  proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript  was 
the  addressee  or  any  person  who  had  subsequently 
acquired  the  property  in  the  letter  from  him  by 
descent,  gift,  or  purchase. 
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Stated  broadly,  therefore,  the  addressee  of  a 
letter  and  those  who  ac(juire  the  property  in  the 
letter  from  him  are  entitled  to  the  copyiight  in 
such  letter  if  published  for  the  first  time  after  the 
writer's  death,  and  as  such  proprietors  of  copyright 
they  are  entitled  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  pub- 
lishing. The  question  at  once  arises  whether  this 
gives  an  absolute  right  to  the  addressee  of  a  letter 
to  publish  it  immediately  the  writer  is  dead,  and 
so  to  obtain  copyright  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  the  deceased's  relatives.  Hitherto  the 
accepted  theory  has  been  that  the  representatives 
of  a  deceased  man  can,  with  certain  exemptions, 
absolutely  prohibit  the  publication  of  his  letters. 
In  1884,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  granted  an 
injunction  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Lytton,  as  the 
sole  executor  of  his  father,  to  restrain  the  publica- 
tion of  letters  written  by  his  father  to  his  mother. 
Does  that  decision  still  stand,  pr  would  an  injunc- 
tion now  be  refused  in  similar  circumstances  on 
the  ground  that  Ladv  Lytton's  executrix  was 
entitled  to  publish  and  acquire  copyright  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  author's  manuscript  ?  In  Mac- 
millan  v.  Dent,  it  was  unuecessarv  for  the  Court  to 
decide  any  such  question.  Charles  Lamb's  repre- 
sentatives did  not  challenge  the  publication  of 
these  letters  in  1899,  and  must  be  taken  as  having 
acquiesced  in  the  publication  until  1905  when 
Dent  procured  an  assignment  from  Moxon  of  such 
rights  as  he  as  sole  representative  possessed.  The 
only  question  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  decide 
was  in  whom  does  the  copyright  vest  when  the 

Sroprietors  of  the  letters  publish  and  their  right  to 
0  so  is  unchallenged  until  six  years  after  publica- 
tion. But  although  not  directly  in  issue,  the  right 
of  the  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  author 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  letters  was  expressly 
recognized  by  two  of  the  Lords  Justices.  As  being 
mere  ohiter  dicta  their  remarks  on  this  point  have 
not  the  weight  of  a  definite  judgment  ;  but  they 
are  important  as  showing  that  the  Court  did  not 
intend  by  this  decision  in  favour  of  the  receiver 
of  letters  to  overrule  or  vary  in  any  way  the 
previous  decisions  in  favour  of  the  executors'  right 
to  stop  publication.  Now  although  their  Lord- 
ships made  this  express  disclaimer  of  any  intention 
to  overrule  the  series  of  cases  where  the  writer's 
executors  have  been  held  entitled  to  prohibit  pub- 
lication, it  is  essential  in  the  light  of  the  actual 
decision  in  Macmtllan  v.  Dent  to  look  very  carefully 
at  these  old  decisions  and  see  whether  the  principle 
upon  which  relief  was  granted  is  any  longer  appli- 
cable. In  none  of  these  cases  was  it  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Court  that  the  receiver  of  a  letter 
might  by  publication  acquire  a  statutory  copyright, 
and  in  fact  most  of  them  were  decided  before  the 
present  Copyright  Act  was  passed  and  therefore 
before  the  receiver  had  any  such  possibility  of 


acquiring  copyright.  Such  cases  as  were  decided 
suDsequently  merely  followed  on  the  authority  of 
the  previous  decisions  without  reference  to  the 
alteration  in  the  law. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Copyright  Act  in  1842, 
the  law  relating  to  letters  had  been  pretty  well 
settled,  at  least  as  far  as  its  practical  application 
was  concerned.  The  writer  of  a  letter  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  definite  incorporeal  property  in 
the  literary  composition  :  Perceval  v.  Phipps  (1813), 
2  V.  &  B.  19  ;  Oee  v.  Pritchard  (1818),  2  Swanst. 
402  ;  Howard  v.  Ounn.  (1863),  32  Beav.  462. 
When  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  addressee  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  correspondence,  the  writer  parted 
with  the  property  in  the  paper  but  retained  his 
property  in  the  literary  composition :  Perceval  v. 
Phipps  (1813),  2  V.  &  B.  19.  The  consequence  of 
this  severance  of  the  property  in  the  concrete  from 
the  property  in  the  abstract  was  that  the  writer 
had  the  sole  right  of  multiplying  copies  or  publish- 
ing, and  the  addressee  had  the  sole  right  to  the 
possession  of  the  letter.  The  writer  could  restrain 
any  person,  including  the  addressee,  from  publish- 
ing :  Pope  V.  Curl  (1741),  2  Atk.  342  ;  Gee  v. 
Pritchard ;  Granard  v.  Diinkin  (1809),  1  Ball.  & 
B.  207  ;  and  if  the  addressee  had  parted  with 
possession  of  the  letter,  he  could  recover  possession 
from  any  person,  including  the  writer:  Oliver  v. 
Oliver  (1861),  11  C.  B.  (n.s.)  139.  Whether  the 
addressee  of  a  letter  had  any  right  to  restrain  the 
writer  from  publishing  it  seems  doubtful.  In  Pope 
V.  Curl,  the  plaintiff  claimed  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  puolication  not  only  of  letters  written 
by  him  but  of  letters  written  to  him,  but  Lord 
Hardwicke  limited  the  injunction,  and  refused  to 
grant  it  as  to  letters  written  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Hardwicke  did  suggest  in  the  same 
case  that  there  might  be  a  joint  property  in  the 
writer  and  addressee,  and  in  GraTiard  v.  Dunkin^ 
the  injunction  granted  to  the  executrix  of  a 
deceased  lady  restrained  the  defendant  from  pub- 
lishing letters  written  by  the  executrix  to  the 
deceased  and  by  a  third  person  to  the  deceased. 
In  this  last  case,  however,  there  was  a  gross  breach 
of  confidence,  as  the  defendant  obtained  possession 
of  the  letters  while  living  in  the  deceased  lady's 
house  and  apparently  without  her  permission. 
Probably,  the  true  view  is  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  retained  the  whole  property  in  the  literary 
composition,  but  the  addressee  might  restrain  any 
person,  including  the  Writer,  from  p^ublishing,  if 
he  had  obtained  his  copy  surreptitiously  or  in 
breach  of  faith  from  the  original  letters  which  were 
the  sole  property  of  the  addressee.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  direct  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
the  addressee  could  restrain  the  writer  from  pub- 
lishing his  letters  from  copies  kept  by  him  at  the 
time  they  were  written  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
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quite  possible  that  where  there  existed  a  strictly 
confidential  relationship  between  the  correspondents, 
the  publication  by  the  writer  of  his  own  letters 
would  be  almost  as  much  a  breach  of  confidence  as 
the  publication  of  the  letters  which  he  had  received. 
Take  for  example  the  letters  of  Lord 'Chesterfield 
to  his  son.  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  lettere  by  the  writer  would  not  be 
a  grave  bi*each  of  confidence  of  which  the  addressee 
would  be  entitled  to  complain  ?  In  such  a  case, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  might  have  granted  an 
injunction,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
interfere  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  faith  will  be 
considered  later. 

So  much  then  for  the  respective  rights  of  the 
writer  and  addressee  during  their  joint  lives.  But 
how  or  how  far  were  these  rights  determined, 
altered,  or  transmitted  on  death  ?  As  regards  the 
writer's  claim  to  prevent  publication,  his  personal . 
representatives  acquired  the  same  right  as  he  had. 
In  Thompson  v.  Stanhope  (1774),  Ambler,  737, 
Lord  Chesterfield's  executors  restrained  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope from  publishing  the  letters  to  Philip  Stanhope. 
In  Lyifon  v.  Det^etj  (1884),  52  L.  T.  121,  Lord 
Lytton's  executor  stopped  the  publication  of  Lord 
Lytton's  letters  to  Lady  Lytton,  which  was 
threatened  by  Lady  Lvtton's  executrix.  The 
author's  common  law  right  in  his  literary  work 
undoubtedly  passed  as  personal  property  on  death  : 
Dtike  of  Qiieemheiry  v.  Sliebheare  (1758),  2  Eden, 
.S2l».  Similarly  the  addressee's  property  in  the 
manuscript  would  pass  by  delivery  or  as  personal 
property  on  death,  and  it  would  be  pnm^  facie 
presumed  to  be  the  property  of  any  person  in  whose 
apparently  lawful  possession  it  was  found. 

It  is  now  of  importance  to  examine  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Court  proceeded  in  granting  in- 
junctions against  the  publication  of  letters.  In 
all  cases  where  the  writer  or  his  pereonal  represen- 
tatives were  successful  in  stopping  the  publication, 
the  plaintiff  had  undoubtedly  a  right  of  property 
which  had  been  invaded,  or  of  which  invasion  was 
threatened.  In  some  of  the  cases,  this  invasion  of 
a  proprietary  right  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
ground  for  interference :  Perceval  v.  Phipps  ;  Gee 
V.  Pritchard;  Howard  v.  Otinn,  The  other 
possible  grounds  for  interference  would  be  that  the 
publication  was  in  breach  of  an  implied  contract  or 
in  breach  of  a  confidential  relationship  existing 
between  the  correspondents.  In  none  of  the  cases 
relating  to  letters  has  this  been  expressed  as  the 
sole  ground  for  granting  an  injunction,  and  more 
than  one  judge  has  doubted  whether  breach  of  con- 
fidence alone  would  afford  ground  for  interference. 
In  Oee  v.  Pritchard^  Lord  Eldon  said  :  "  I  do  not 
say  that  I  am  to  interfere  because  the  letters  are 
written  in  confidence  or  because  the  publication  of 
them  may  wound  the  feelings  of  the  plaintiff ;  but 


if  mischievous  effects  of  that  kind  can  be  appre- 
hended in  cases  in  which  this  Court  has  been 
accustomed  on  the  ground  of  property  to  forbid 
publication,  it  would  not  become  me  to  abandon 
the  jurisdiction  which  my  predecessors  have  exer- 
cised ;  "  and  in  Perceval  v.  Phipps,  Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  said :  "  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  determine  how  ftir  such  letters  falling  into 
the  hands  of  executors,  assignees  of  bankrupts, 
etc.,  could  be  made  public  in  a  way  that  must 
frequently  be  very  injurious  to  the  feelings  of 
individuals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  would 
afford  a  ground  for  a  court  of  eouity  to  interpose 
to  prevent  a  breach  of  trust  of  that  sort  of  confi- 
dence independent  of  contract  and  property." 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  breach  of  that  confidence  which 
IS  assumed  to  exist  between  intimate  correspon- 
dents will  afford  ground  for  an  injunction  where 
neither  invasion  of  property  nor  pecuniarv  damage 
is  threatened.  In  Lytton  v.  Devey,  Vice-Cfhancellor 
Sir  James  Bacon  said  :  "  The  right  to  retain  them 
remains  in  the  person  to  whom  the  letters  are  sent, 
but  the  sender  of  the  letters  has  still  that  kind  of 
interest  if  not  property  in  the  letter  which  gives 
him  a  right  to  restrain  any  use  being  made  of  the 
communication  which  he  has  made  in  the  lettei-s 
so  sent  by  him."  This  statement  was  made  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  cases  which  have  already 
been  discussed  and  seems  to  carry  the  law  no  further. 
Having  reviewed  the  earlier  cases  relating  to 
letters  we  will  now  turn  again  to  Macmillan  v. 
Dent,  and  examine  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Lords  Justices  as  to  the  rights  of  the  sender  of  a 
letter,  and  of  his  representatives  after  his  death. 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  does  not  touch 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  case.  Lord  Justice  Fletcher 
Moulton  said:  "Now  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  common  law  recognized  in  an  author  a  pro- 
perty in  his  composition  so  long  as  he  kept  it  to 
himself,  but  that  property  was  lost  by  publication. 
It  is  not  necessarily  lost  by  communication.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  in  one  case,  which  is  probably  the  case 
which  comes  up  most  frequently,  namely,  letters, 
I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  the  law  leant  to  the 
presumption  that,  at  all  events  in  the  case  where 
there  was  any  scope  for  literary  property  in  the 
letters,  the  sending  of  the  letter  did  not  denude 
the  writer  of  his  property  in  the  composition.  It 
also  recognized  that  the  author  of  a  letter  might  have 
other  rights  of  a  totally  different  character  which 
would  enable  him  to  prevent  a  misuse  of  the  letter  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  whose  property 
it  became.  Such  grounds  as  that  the  letter  was  con- 
fidential, that  the  matter  therein  was  secret, 
that  it  was  an  abuse  of  trust  to  allow  it  to  be 
published,  were  giounds  upon  which  the  writer  of 
the  letter  might  quite  independoutlj'  of  (iny  ques- 
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tion  of  property  interfere  with  the  unlimited  use  of 
the  letter  by  the  person  who  received  it.  But 
fortunately  no  such  question  as  would  be  raised  by 
such  considerations  occurs  here,  seeing  that  the 
writer  had  been  long  dead  when  these  letters  were 
first  published."  Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton 
also  expressed  the  view  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment tnat  a  publication  of  a  letter  by  the  owner 
after  the  author's  dealh  would  operate  to  vest  the 
copyright  in  such  owner,  notwithstanding  that  the 
publication  was  a  violation  of  the  common  law 
rights  of  the  author's  representatives,  and  that  any 
right  of  property  in  the  latter  would  thereby  be 
determined  leaving  them  such  remedy,  if  any,  as 
they  might  have  on  the  ground  of  breach  of 
confidence.  Lord  Justice  Buckley  does  not 
express  quite  the  same  view.  He  says :  **I  agree 
that  there  exists  in  an  author  a  right  of  property 
in  the  literary  composition  in  the  abstract  thing  as 
distinguished  from  the  concrete  thing,  the  words 
written  upon  paper.  .  .  .  The  writer  of  a  letter 
retains  the  rights  flowing  from  authorship.  He 
does  not  bjr  sending  the  letter  to  the  addressee 
authorise  him  to  publish  it.  .  .  .  Charles  Lamb 
therefore,  and  after  his  death  his  legal  personal 
representatives,  had  no  doubt  certain  rights  of 
property  in  these  letters,  namely,  those  which 
result  from  the  fact  that  Charles  Lamb  was  their 
author,  and  I  agree  that  the  determination  of  the 
statutory  rights  of  copyright  does  not  exhaust  the 
rights.  There  exists  at  common  law  in  the  writer 
of  the  letter  certain  rights  apart  from  copyright, 
such  as  for  instance  the  right  to  restrain  the 
receiver  from  publishing  the  letters.  Instances  of 
a  successful  assertion  of  this  right  are  found  in 
Quemsberry  v.  Shehheare^  and  Oee  v.  Pritchard^  and 
reference  may  be  made  to  Perceval  v,  Phippa,  and 
Gaird  v.  Sime,  12  A.  C.  326.  But  the  right  to 
restrain  the  receiver  from  publishing  is  one  thing, 
the  right  in  the  author  himself  or  his  representa- 
tives to  publish  and  to  obtain  copyright  is  another. 
It  is  the  latter  alone  we  have  to  consider,  and  the 
latter  is  governed  wholly  by  statute."  The  learned 
judge  then  examined  the  words  of  the  statute  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
author's  manuscript  was  the  proprietor  of  the  bit 
of  paper,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  copyright  if 
the  letters  were  published  posthumously.  He  then 
concluded,  "  I  desire  only  to  add  that  I  do  not  feel 
pressed  with  any  difficulty  based  upon  the  argument 
that  it  may  result  from  this  view  of  the  Act  that 
after  the  writer's  death  the  addressee  of  the  letter 
could  publish  notwithstanding  the  objection  raised 
by  the  author's  representatives,  thus  exposing  the 
writer  and  his  family  to  exposure  of  documents 
which  might  be  private  and  confidential.  It  does 
not  follow  because  the  copyright,  if  there  be 
publication,  will  be  in  the  person  who  being  pro- 


prietor of  the  author's  manuscript  first  publishes, 
that  that  person  is  entitled  to  publish.  The 
common  law  right  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
be  available  to  enable  the  legal  personal  represen- 
tatives under  proper  circumstances  to  restrain 
publication.''  Now  these  observations  of  the  Lords 
Justices  do  not  contain,  and,  as  mere  reservations 
of  a  point  which  was  not  material  to  the  question 
at  ibsue,  cannot  be  expected  to  contain,  any  precise 
definition  of  the  writer's  representatives,  or  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  right  would  be 
enforced  by  an  injunction  restraining  the  owner  of 
the  letters  from  publishing.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  authorities  there  seem  to  be  at  least  fonr 
alternative  views  of  the  legal  position  which  arises 
when  the  owner  of  the  letters  publishes  or  threatens 
publication  and  the  writer's  representatives  object 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  letters  are  private 
and  confidential.  These  may  be  stated  shortly  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  the  statute,  by  enacting  that  when  a 
book  is  first  published  after  the  author's  death  the 
copyright  shall  be  the  property  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  author's  manuscript,  deprives  the  author's 
representatives  of  the  right  to  publish  and  acquire 
copyright,  thereby  divesting  them,  even  before 
publication,  of  their  common  law  proprietary  right, 
and  leaving  in  them  only  a  right  to  restrain  publi- 
cation if  they  can  show  such  a  breach  of  confidential 
relationship  as  the  Court,  independently  of  any 
proprietary  right,  will  restrain  by  injunction. 

2.  That  the  common  law  proprietary  right 
remains  in  the  author's  representative  until  publi- 
cation, but  that  a  de  facto  publication,  even 
although  wrongful  and  in  breach  of  the  common 
law  right,  operates  to  divest  the  author's  represen- 
tative of  his  entire  common  law  proprietary  right 
and  vests  the  copyright  in  the  proprietor  of  the 
manuscript,  leaving  the  author's  representatives 
only  the  right  to  interfere,  as  in  (1),  on  the  ground 
of  breach  of  confidence. 

3.  That,  as  in  (2),  the  proprietary  right  remains 
in  the  author's  representatives  until  publication, 
instead  of  entirely  divesting  the  representatives  of 
the  proprietary  right,  operates  merely  to  sever  such 
right,  and  while  vesting  the  copyright  in  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manuscript,  leaves  in  the  representa- 
tives that  portion  of  the  proprietary  right  at 
common  law  which  entitles  them  to  prevent 
publication  of  confidential  or  private  documents. 

4.  That  the  entire  common  law  right  in 
unpublished  documents  remains  in  the  author's 
representatives  until  they  are  published  with  their 
consent  or  acquiescence,  and  that  no  statutory 
right  can  be  acquired  as  against  them  until  such 
consent  or  acquiescence  is  shown. 

Now  the  first  of  these  alternatives  can  hardly  be 
supported,  because  the  statute  does  not  purport  to 
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deal  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  parties  before 
publication.    These,  as  before,  seem  to  be  entirely 

fovemed  by  the  Common  Law,  and  the  Common 
law  ^ves  the  anthor  and  his  repi'esentative  the 
exclnsiye  right  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
matter  contained  in  the  private  documents  shall  be 
made  public.  If,  however,  the  statute  can  be 
construed  as  divesting  the  representatives  of  their 
proprietary  right  at  common  law,  then  the  repre- 
sentatives who  desire  to  prevent  publication  can  do 
so  only  on  the  ground  that  such  publication  is  a 
breach  of  a  confidential  relationship,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  could  get  an  injunction  on 
this  ground  alone.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  every  letter  or  every  correspondence 
is  confidential  in  the  sense  that  they  create  a 
confidential  relationship  which  the  Court  will 
protect.  There  are  letters  passing  between  friends 
and  acquaintances  upon  ordinary  topics  which 
contain  no  information  but  that  which  the  recipient 
might  freely  communicate  to  all  and  sundry  without 
giving  reasonable  cause  for  complaiot.  These 
seem  to  stand  in  a  very  different  category  from 
letters  which  contain  information  about  family  or 
business  affairs,  or  which  are  of  a  very  intimate 
nature,  such  as  loveletters  and  the  like.  But  put- 
ting aside  such  distinctions,  and  dealing  with  the 
case  of  letters  which  are  essentially  confidential,  is 
there  any  authority  for  sayings  that  the  Court  will 
prevent  their  publication  solely  on  the  ground  of 
such  confidence?  It  has  already  been  observed 
that,  in  all  the  decided  cases  relating  to  letters, 
there  is  no  case  where  the  proprietary  element  was 
not  present,  and  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer  doubted  whether  breach  of  confidence, 
standing  alone,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify 
their  interference.  Apart  from  the  letter  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  a  whole  series  of  decisions 
where  breach  of  confidence  has  been  stated  as 
the  express  ground  upon  which  the  Court  has 
interfered  to  prevent  the  publication  of  docu- 
ments, photographs,  business  information,  secret 
recipes,  and  the  like,  and  in  some  of  these  it  has 
been  said  that  breach  of  confidence  or  contract  will 

i'ustify  interference,  although  no  proprietary  right 
las  been  invaded.  For  instance,  in  Ahemethy  v. 
Hutchinson,  8  L.  J.  (o.s.)  Ch.  209,  Dr.  Abernethy's 
lectures  to  medical  students  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished from  shorthand  notes,  and  Lord  £ldon  said 
that  although  there  might  not  be  any  literary  pro- 
perty in  the  lectures,  since  they  were  delivered 
orally  without  being  reduced  to  writing,  yet  he 
would  grant  an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  the 
notes  had  been  procured  as  the  result  of  breach  of 
confidence  or  contract  on  the  part  of  some  one  who 
had  attended  the  lectures.  Again,  in  Prince  Albert 
Y.  Strange  (1849),  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  652,  where 
private  drawings  made  by  Queen  Victoria  and  her 


Consort  had  been  delivered  to  an  engraver  to  re- 
produce, and  the  defendants  published  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  drawings.  Lord  Cottenham  granted 
an  injunction.  He  said  that  the  publication  of 
the  catalogue  constituted  an  infringement  of  the 
plaintiff's  property  in  the  drawings,  but  added  that 
the  case  by  no  means  depended  solely  upon  the 

3uestion  of  property,  for  a  breach  of  trust,  confi- 
euce,  or  contract  would,  of  itself,  have  entitled 
the  plaintiff  to  an  injunction.  Reference  may 
also  be  made  to  Pollard  v.  Photographic  Go.  (1888), 
40  Ch.  D.  345,  where  North  J.,  on  similar  grounds, 
restrained  a  photographer  from  publishing  copies 
of  his  customer's  photograph.  There  are  also  cases, 
such  as  Lewis  v.  Smith  (1848),  1  Mac.  &  6.  417, 
where  solicitors  have  been  restrained  from  disclos- 
ing information  communicated  to  them  by  their 
clients  and  such  as  Bohb  v.  Oreen  (1895),  2  Q.  B. 
315,  where  employees  have  been  restrained  from 
disclosing  information  acquired  while  employed  in 
the  plaintiff's  business.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
facts  do  disclose,  if  not  an  invasion  of  property  or 
injury  to  business,  at  least  the  possibility  of 
pecuniary  loss,  so  that  none  of  them  can  be  cited 
as  binding  authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
Court  will  interfere  where  no  damage  or  pecuniary 
loss  has  occurred  or  is  threatened.  In  Exchange 
Telegraph  v.  Oregm^y  (1896),  1  Q.  B.  147,  the 
plaintiffs  supplied  Stock  Exchange  quotations  to 
their  subscribers  under  a  contract  that  they  would 
use  the  information  solely  for  the  purpose  of  their 
own  business.  The  defendant,  an  outside  broker, 
whom  the  plaintiffs  refuped  to  supply,  induced  one 
of  their  subscribers  to  break  his  contract  and  supply 
him  with  the  information.  The  Court  granted  an 
injunction,  holding  that  there  was  an  infringement 
of  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  Lord  Justice  Rigby 
said  that  that  being  so  no  proof  of  damage  was 
required,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  the  plaintiff's  claim 
was  based  on  the  procuring  of  a  breach  of  contract, 
there  would  be  no  right  of  action  unless  damage 
could  be  shown.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  letters  of 
a  deceased  author,  if  the  right  to  publish  and 
obtain  profit  from  th  m  is  not  in  the  representa- 
tives, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  prove  the 
possibility  of  pecuniary  loss.  The  gist  of  their 
complaint  is  injury  to  their  feelings.  This  in  itself 
is  clearly  no  cause  of  action  :  Dockrell  v.  Dougall 
(1898),  78  L.  T.  K.  840  ;  Roberson  v.  Rochester 
(1898),  171  N.  Y.  538  ;  Corelli  v.  Wall,  Copyright 
Cases,  1906  ;  Palmer  v.  National  Sporting  Club, 
Copyright  Cases,  1906  :  and  injury  to  feelings, 
apart  from  the  exceptional  case  of  defamation, 
never  seems  to  have  been  held  as  a  ground  for 
supporting  an  action  which  could  not  be  supported 
on  other  grounds.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  holding  that  confiden- 
tial relationship  gives  the  confidant  an^abstract 
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right,  the  breach  of  which  is  an  injury  giving  rise 
to  a  cause  of  action  without  proof  of  damage  (see 
Ashhy  V.  White^  2  Lord  Rayra.  955)  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  give  rise  to  such  an  abstract  right  pecuniary 
damage  must  be  shown,  and  injury  to  feelings  alone 
will  not  support  an  action.  If,  then,  the  first 
alternative  suggested  above  be  right,  it  seems  that, 
apart  from  possible  proceedings  on  the  ground  of 
libel,  the  personal  representatives  may  be  left 
without  any  remedy,  no  matter  how  objectionable 
the  publ'ication  of  the  letters  may  be.  As  has  been 
already  indicated,  however,  the  view  that  the 
peraonal  representatives'  proprietary  right  is  taken 
from  them  before  publication  cannot  readily  be 
accepted. 

The  second  view  is  that  the  proprietary  right  at 
common  law  remains  with  the  writer  until  publica- 
tion, but  that  this  right  may  be  destroyed  by  a  de 
facto  publication,  whether  rightful  or  wrongful,  . 
and  in  particular  by  a  publication  by  the  owners  of 
the  letters.  This  appears  to  be  the  view  held  by 
Lord  Justice  Moulton  ;  but  it  leads  to  this  curious 
result,  that  if  the  representatives  can  prove  an 
intention  to  publish  and  can  issue  their  writ  before 
actual  publication  they  will  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  in  so  far  as  they  will  have  the  support  of 
the  proprietary  right  than  they  would  have  been  if 
the  owners  of  the  letters  had  conducted  the  pre- 
paration of  them  for  the  press  with  such  secrecy  as 
to  give  no  indication  of  their  intention  until  actual 
publication.  It  is  also  a  curious  thing  that  a  pro- 
prietary right  may  be  destroyed  by  an  act  which  is 
admittedly  an  infringement  of  that  right,  and  that 
the  same  wrongful  act  may  vest  the  property  in  the 
wrongdt  er.  So  far  as  there  is  any  authority  one 
way  or  the  other  it  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  a  wrongful  publication  does  not  divest 
the  common  law  right.  Certainly  it  does  not  do 
so  in  the  author's  lifetime.  The  common  law  right 
subsists  and  no  copyright  vests  until  there  has 
been  publication  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
author  or  his  assigns  (Caird  v.  Sime,  Lord  Watson, 
at  p.  348) ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  principle 
should  not  apply  to  the  right  of  the  representatives 
after  the  author's  death,  even  although  the  copy- 
right will  vest  in  some  other  person  when  such 
publication  is  effected.  On  the  whole  this  second 
view  does  not  commend  itself  as  a  satisfactory 
solution.  If  it  were  the  right  one  the  representa- 
tives could  prevent  publication  on  the  ground  of 
property  before  any  publication  had  been  effected. 
After  publication  their  right  would  depend  on 
breach  of  faith  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
might  not  be  suflBcient  ground  for  an  injunction. 

The  third  view  is  that  publication  by  the  owner 
of  the  letters,  although  it  vests  in  him  the  statutory 
copyright,  leaves  in  the  author's  representatives 
some  kind  of  proprietary  right  which  entitles  them 


to  prevent  any  publication  which  violates  the  con- 
fidence. This  appears  to  be  the  view  to  which 
Lord  Justice  Buckley  leans.  It  is  really  only 
another  way  of  stating  that  confidential  relation- 
ship creates  a  positive  right  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  confidential  relationship,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  violate  the  confidence  is  an  injury  actionable 
without  proof  of  damage.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  definite  authority  for  this  view  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  that  there  should  be  such  a 
right,  just  as  much  as  the  right  to  protect  one's 
character  or  person  from  attack,  even  although  the 
feelings  alone  are  thereby  injured.  The  effect  of 
this  view,  if  right,  is  that  both  before  and  after 
publication  the  author's  representatives  have  a 
proprietary  right  of  some  kind  to  support  their 
claim  to  an  injunction. 

The  fourth  view  is  that,  as  suggested  above,  the 
common  law  right  in  its  entirety  remains  in  the 
writer  and  his  representatives  until  there  has  been 
publication  with  his  or  their  consent  or  acquiescence. 
Until  such  publication  no  statutory  copyright 
comes  into  existence.  This  certainly  seems  the 
most  satisfactory  solution,  as  it  leaves  the  common 
law  right  of  the  author  and  his  representatives  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  before  the  Act  passed.  Any  other 
interpretation  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  more  or 
less  vary  the  incidents  of  the  common  law  right, 
and  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Act  that  there  was 
any  intention  of  altering  the  rights  of  the  author 
and  his  representatives  in  unpublished  matter. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  view 
last  stated  is  the  most  logical,  and  is  technically  a 
correct  statement  of  the  law  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is 
conceded  that  there  is  some  kind  of  positive  right 
left  in  the  author's  representatives  after  an  un- 
authorized publication  by  the  owners  of  the  letters, 
it  is  perhaps  not  very  material  whether  the  third 
or  fourth  view  is  adopted.  In  either  view  the 
Court  will  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  an  injunction 
without  proof  of  pecuniary  damage  or  possibility 
of  damage.  Again,  although  the  injunction  will 
be  granted  for  the  protection  of  a  positive  right,  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  injunction  must  of  necessity 
be  granted  because  there  is  a  technical  violation  of 
that  right.  An  injunction  is  a  remedy  which  the 
Court  grants  at  its  own  discretion.  It  will  only 
grant  it  in  what  it  considers  to  be  proper  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  in  this  discretionary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  that  the  real  solution  of  the  apparent 
diflBculties  with  regard  to  letters  lies.  Property, 
or  positive  right,  is  the  peg  upon  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  hangs  ;  but,  having  that 
jurisdiction,  it  will,  in  considering  the  case  for  an 
injunction,  give  serious  consideration  to  other  cir- 
cumstances which  would  not  in  themselves  have 
entitled  the  plaintiff  tQ  bring  an  action.  On^ 
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cannot  donbt  bnt  that  the  Court  would  interfere 
at  the  instance  of  a  deceased's  representatives  to 
stop  the  publication  of  familiar  letters  where  such 
publication  would  disclose  family  intimacies  or 
family  business,  and  where  the  parties  more 
immediately  interested  were  still  ali^e  and  objected 
to  the  disclosure.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Court  would  think  fit  to  interfere  with  the  publica- 
tion of  all  letters  of  a  deceased  person  and  for  all 
time.  It  is  impossible  to  denne  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Court  will  thmk  it  proper 
to  interfere ;  but  the  nature  of  the  letters  and 
lapse  of  time  must  always  constitute  important 
elements. 

In  the  above  remarks  the  case  has  been  assumed 
as  one  where  the  representatives  themselves  have 
no  copies  of  the  letters.  If  they  had  copies  made 
by  the  writer  their  position  would  undoubtedly  be 
much  stronger.  They  would  be  the  proprietors  of 
an  author's  manuscript  from  which  they  could 
print  and  acquire  a  valuable  copyright,  and  the 
fact  that  a  rival  publication  might  involve  them  in 
pecuniary  loss  would  be  an  additional  element  in 
favour  of  the  Court  exercising  their  discretion  and 
granting  an  injunction.  Even  although  the  repre- 
sentatives had  nothing  from  which  they  could 
publish  the  actual  letters,  the  fact  that  they  had 
materials  for  and  intended  to  publish  an  authorized 
biography  of  the  deceased  might  be  an  important 
element  in  considering  whether  an  injunction 
should  be  granted.  The  publication  of  the  letters 
might  be  unobjectionable  in  that  they  could  not 
be  complained  of  as  disclosing  any  really  private 
matters,  and  yet  if  such  publication  was  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  an 
authorized  biography,  the  Court  might  be  induced 
to  interfere  on  that  ground,  whereas  otherwise 
it  would  have  considered  the  application  for  an 
injunction  as  unwarranted  by  the  circumstances.. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
right  of  the  author  and  his  representatives  to 
prevent  the  receiver  of  a  letter  from  publishing 
it  or  communicating  the  contents  to  others  has 
never  amounted  to  an  absolute  right  to  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  the  letter  to  any  person  under  all 
circumstances.  The  right,  stated  broadly,  is  the 
right  to  prevent  communication  to  others,  but 
there  are  exceptions  where  on  the  grounds  of  public 
policy  the  Court  will  not  prohibit,  and  may  even 
direct  disclosure  to  be  made.  Thus  it  has  long 
been  recognised  that  a  man  may  publish  a  letter 


which  he  has  received,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
character  when  the  writer  has  made  some  charge 
against  him  which  the  letter  tends  to  disprove. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  Lady  Lytton's  repre- 
sentative sought  to  defend  the  publication  of  wd 
Lytton's  letters  (Lyiton  v.  Devey).  The  defence 
failed  because  the  Court  did  not  think  that  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Lytton,'*  written  by  his  son,  con- 
tained any  imputation  on  the  character  of  Lady 
Lytton.  In  Perceval  v.  PMpps  the  defendant 
had  published,  as  he  alleged  by  Lady  PercevaFs 
authority,  certain  papers  which  had  been  written 
by  her.  Lady  Perceval  afterwards  publicly  denied 
having  given  the  defendant  authority  to  publish 
the  papers,  and  thereupon  the  defendant  published 
certain  letters  from  Lady  Perceval  tending  to  show 
that  he  had  such  authority,  and  the  Court  refused 
to  restrain  the  publication.  Sir  Thomas  Plumer 
said  that  "  whatever  degree  of  confidence  or 
reservation  of  property  may  be  implied  from  the 
transmission  of  a  private  letter,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  hold  that  the  individual  who  receives  it 
can  in  no  case  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
himself  from  an  unfounded  imputation.  Again, 
the  Court  will  order  the  production  of  letters,  no 
matter  how  confidential,  if  they  are  relevant  to  the 
issue  in  any  legal  proceedings.  In  Hophimon  v. 
Lord  Burghley  (1867),  L.  R.  2  Ch.  447,  where  a 
party  to  a  litigation  had  refused  to  produce  a  letter 
which  was  relevant  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
confidential  communication,  Lord  Cairns  said : 
'^  The  question  in  all  these  cases  is  what  was  the 
purpose  or  object  in  the  mind  of  the  person  send- 
ing the  letter.  The  writer  is  supposed  to  intend 
that  the  receiver  may  use  it  for  any  lawful  purpose, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  publication  is  not  such  a 
lawful  purpose.  But  if  thei-e  is  a  lawful  purpose 
for  which  a  letter  can  be  used,  it  is  the  production 
of  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  ends  of  justice."  The  kind  of  communication 
which  the  writer  may  restrain  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  letter  and  the  relationship  of  the 
correspondents.  In  the  case  of  letters  of  the  utmost 
confidence  and  secrecy,  communication  to  any  other 
individual  might  be  restrained,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  letters  of  a  less  confidential  character  there  would 
be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  communication  of 
the  contents  to  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  and 
the  writer  of  such  a  letter  must  be  presumed  to 
have  intended  and  sanctioned  such  limited  com- 
munication. 


BilADIIUIiy,   AONBW,    A  UO.    LD.,   FiUMTIkU;*,    LOMl>OM   A»i}  lONHKltMiS* 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1 


THE  Society  undertakei  to  stamp  copiei  of  mntie  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6^.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


EVKRf  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher,  or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsers  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  I'herefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

8.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  tinning  any  agreement  whateTer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  yon 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  (Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
-^1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readineas  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particalarg  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  tne  Prospectus. 

7.  Mo  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
a^ent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeaTonr  to  preTent  authors  firom 
referring  matters  to  the  Becretiury  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  pablishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
dednctions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  snbscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annom,  or  £10 10s.  for  life  membersliip. 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  bat  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlLS,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  oaper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5t,  6d.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Commonications  for  ^ The  Anther**  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  inTited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  poet, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  Loniony  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


♦    ■ 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETT. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  tiiis  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  society  will  be  held 
at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  Wednesday,  May 
8th,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Managing  Committee,  will  be  in  the  chair. 

Notice  to  Members. 

With  the  June  number  of  The  Author  the 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  the 
society  will  be  issued  as  a  supplement,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  statement  relating  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  society. 


We  understand  that  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  into  history,  on  March  4th, 
without  having  taken  action  on  the  Copyright  Bill, 
though  it  was  favourably  reported  in  both  Houses  on 
January  29th.  Certain  senators  objected  to  giving 
consent  for  its  consideration  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bill  contained  various  matters  that  were  in  contro- 
yersy,  and  that  some  considerable  discussion  was 
required.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  not  time  in 
the  condition  of  the  Senate  calendar  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  Bill,  involving  new  matter,  which 
called  for  discussion,  and,  by  general  consent,  there- 
fore, the  Bill  was  thrown  over  for  the  consideration 
of  the  new  Congress.  The  two  committees — House 
and  Senate — ms^e  material  alterations,  some  of  which 
are  considered  to  be  very  undesirable  alterations, 
in  the  text  of  the  Bill  since  it  was  printed  for  con- 
sideration at  the  committee  hearings,  and  the  Bill 
as  it  stood  when  Congress  adjourned  therefore  gave 
satisfaction  to  few,  if  any,  of  all  who  were  interested 
in  its  passage.  A  further  consideration  of  the  text 
of  these  interpolated  provisions  will  no  doubt  be 
called  for  before  approval  will  be  given  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Bill  in  the  next  Congress. 

Ik  a  recent  issue  of  the  Orand  Magazine 
there  is  an  article  on  *' Climbing  the  Literary 
Ladder,"  by  "  One  Who  Has  Failed."^  It 
appears,  after  careful  perusal,  that  the  writer's 
failure  was  not  due  to  lack  of  literary  merit  in  his 
work,  but  to  his  ignorance  of  publishers'  agree- 
mente  and  publishers'  methods.  That  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  society  is  quite  clear  from  his 
confession  that  he  fell  into  the  trap  of  the 
guarantee  agreement,  which  has  been  exposed 
many  times,  not  only  in  the  columns  of  The 
Author^  but  in  other  publications  issued  by  the 
society. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  impudent  form 
of  imposition.  The  publisher  may  say  that  this 
form  of  agreement  is  equitable  as  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned,  because  he,   the  publisher, 


undertakes  all  the  expenses  and  risk;  but  his 
statement  is  never  borne  out  by  the  result.  The 
author  has  to  guarantee  to  purchase  a  certain 
number  of  copies  at  a  fixed  price  six  or  nine 
months  after  publication.  The  number  of  copies 
he  has  to  guarantee  and  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for 
these  copies  will  usually  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  balance  of  the  edition  usually  belongs  . 
to  the  publisher.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  stimulate  the  publisher  to  push  the  book  until 
the  six  or  nine  months  have  elapsed.  He  then 
obtains  the  author's  money  and  hands  over  the 
copies.  Whatever  copies  he  sells  subsequently 
will  be  clear  profit  to  himself. 

Again  we  must  say,  **  Avoid  the  guarantee 
system,"  and  we  trust  this  note  may  reach  the 
eye  of  "  One  Who  Has  Failed." 

There  is  a  wonderful  work  being  issued  from 
Carmelite  House  entitled  "  Harmsworth's  Self 
Educator."  We  are  told  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  forty-eight  fortnightly  parts  at  7d.,  and  on  the 
cover  are  assured,  "  It  is  a  fireside  book  in  the 
homes  of  a  million  people,"  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Mee.  Mr.  Mee  has  been  kind  enough,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  editor,  to  write  an  article 
on  "  The  Free  Lance  in  Journalism."  Does  Mr. 
Mee  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  editor  or 
contributor  ?  for,  on  page  4674,  he  states  that  the 
ideal  contributor  "  does  not  trouble  about  money 
and  rarely  asks  an  editor  how  much  he  will  get  for 
an  article.  He  is  in  search  of  reputation  and  con- 
nection, and,  however  poor,  thinks  these  things  are 
more  to  him  than  cheques."  This  must  indeed 
be  the  ideal  contributor,  certainly  ideal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  editor  of  Carmelite  House. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  an  extremely  useful  method  of 
self  education  ;  but  will  the  homes  of  the  million 
people  who  read  the  volume  really  benefit  by  try- 
ing to  carry  out  this  principle  ?  Gredat  Judcens 
Apella. 


•   »  ■ 


THOMAS  BAILET  ALDRIGH. 


THOMAS  BAILET  ALDRICH,  died  March, 
1907.    Poet.    Novelist.    Some  time  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
This  rondeau  from  the  New  York  Outlook  of 
December,  1906,  written  to  congratulate  the  poet 
on  his  seventieth  birthday,  is  reprinted  with  the 
kind  consent  of  its  author. 

At  seventy  years  one  well  might  choose 

To  pause  in  service  to  the  Muse  : 

Nor  counts  it  much  for  blame  or  praise 
To  him  whose  brow  is  bound  with  bays 

If  she  be  kindly,  or  refuse. 
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Least — ^least  of  all,  we  need  excase 
The  Bard  who,  backward-looking,  views 
But  blameless  songs  and  blameless  days 
At  seventy  years  ! 

And  yet,  Sing  on.    While  life  renews 
Its  morning  skies,  its  evening  haes. 
Still  may  yon  walk  in  rhythmic  ways, 
Companioned  of  the  lyre  whose  lays 
None — in  this  tuneless  time — ^would  lose 
At  seventy  years  I 

Austin  Dobson. 


THE  NEW  ANGLO-CANADIAN  POSTAL 
RATES. 


AN  event  of  the  utmost  significance  has 
occurred.  As  one  of  those  who  have  been 
urging  this  reform  forward  for  the  last 
dozen  years,  I  may  frankly  confess  that  it  has  taken 
most  of  us  by  surprise.  All  far-sighted  Imperial 
reforms  need  not  necessarily  come  from  one  political 
party  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  what  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Londonderry  and  Lord  Stanley  were  unable  to 
perform  Mr.  Buxton  has  seen  his  way,  with  of 
course  the  co-operation,  to  a  quite  unusual  extent, 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  to  carry  out 

The  new  reform  means  in  eflfect  that  a  magazine 
such  as  the  Strand  or  the  Windsor  or  the  Pall  Mall 
can  now  be  sent  to  Canada  for  one  penny,  whereas 
the  charges  on  a  similar  magazine  despatched  to, 
say,  Birmingham  or  Leeds  would  be  four  times 
that  amount.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new 
arrangement  should  greatly  stimulate  the  sale 
of  British  periodicals  in  the  Dominion,  which  has 
hitherto,  owing  to  American  competition,  been 
almost  a  closed  field  to  them<  As  to  the  result  in 
promoting  unity  of  thought  and  manner  of  thought 
and  expression  I  need  hardly  speak. 

Formerly  periodicals  could  be  sent  across  the 
frontier  in  bulk  for  about  a  halfpenny  per  pound, 
while  those  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  had 
to  pay  postage  at  the  rate  of  halfpenny  per  two 
ounces,  which  is  equivalent  to  fourpence  per  pound. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  Canadian  markets  were 
flooded  with  American  magazines  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  their  transatlantic  rivals. 
English  newspaper  proprietors  have  long  chafed 
under  this  arrangement,  which  they  rightly  held  to 
be  prejudicial  to  the  mutual  trade  and  materid 
interests  of  both  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country, 
and  at  the  same  time  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  close  sympathy  and  common  sentiment  between 
the  two  countries.  But  from  May  Ist,  all  this  is 
to  be  altered.  The  rate  on  English  periodicals 
coming  into  Canada  has  been  lowered  to  one  penny 


per  pound  on  each  packet,  while  that  on  American 
publications  has  been  correspondingly  raised  to 
about  twopence  a  pound  in  bulk.  This  places  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  more  favourable  postal  posi- 
tion towards  Canada  in  respect  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  journals  than  that  occupied  by 
any  other  country,  which  is,  of  course,  only  what 
it  should  be. 

Our  thanks  for  this  new  position  of  affairs  is  due, 
as  I  have  premised,  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  will  itself  bear  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  loss  involved  by  the 
change. 

The  cheaper  American  magazines  will,  of  course, 
be  hit  hard  by  the  change ;  but  even  the  total 
exclusion  of  many  of  them  we  Canadians  could  bear 
with  equanimity.  Our  great  hope  is  that  the  great 
English  publishing  firms  will  hasten  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  substituting 
English  for  American  in  the  imported  pabulum  of 
our  young  and  vigorous  British  communities  in 
the  West. 

Beckles  Wilson. 


•  ♦  ■ 


COPYRIGHT  AND  G0PTWRON6. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Beckett 
put  the  following  question  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
"  WTiether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  early  and  defective  editions  of  Ruskin's 
books,  discarded  by  Ruskin  himself,  were  now 
being  reprinted  by  several  firms  of  London  pub- 
lishers and  oifered  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies ;  and  whether,  as  the  reprinting  of 
misleading  and  obsolete  editions  of  important 
ethical  and  scientific  works,  such  as  those  of 
Ruskin  and  Darwin,  was  becoming  so  prevalent, 
he  would  introduce  a  Bill  amending  the  law  of 
copyright  with  a  view  to  check  this  evil." 

A  discussion  had  been  carried  on  in  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  points  put  forward  by  Mr.  Beckett 
There  is  a  growing  practice  among  those  who  trade 
in  literature,  among  those  who  gain  their  living 
by  selling  the  brain-work  of  others,  to  pounce,  as 
body-snatchers,  on  the  defunct  issues  of  an  author's 
brain  and  produce  them  in  editions  tastefully  got  up 
and  temptingly  cheap,  to  ensnare  the  ignorant 
public.  The  man  in  the  street  buys  the  dainty 
article  and  finds  he  has  an  imperfect,  mutilated, 
and  in  some  cases  a  useless  purchase. 

One  writer  on  the  subject — we  do  not  remember 
his  name — suggested  a  remedy  by  throwing  out  of 
copyright  the  later  and  approved  editions  of  the 
author,  in  order  to  protect  the  public.  Is  it 
possible   that  the   writer  of   that    letter    was    a 
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publisher  ?  or  possibly  some  stalwart  champion  of 
the  public  rights,  of  whom  there  have  been  some 
striking  examples  recently  ? 

Mr.  Beckett's  question  appeared  simple  and 
guileless,  but  underneath  lay  a  great  ethical  pro- 
blem. Has  an  author  a  right  to  the  product  of 
his  brain  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  question  in  this  short  article.  Everyone  now 
concedes,  except  those  who  object  to  anvone  hold- 
ing any  private  property,  that  an  author  has  such  a 
right ;  many  maintain  that  an  author  has  greater 
rights  than  the  holder  of  lands,  houses,  stocks, 
shares,  and  other  corporeal  or  incorporeal  here-  * 
ditaments. 

If  this  is  taken  for  granted,  then  all  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  how  to  confirm  that  property  to 
its  original  holder,  and  not  how  to  give  to  an 
author  property  he  did  not  originally  possess.  If 
an  author,  however  great,  however  distinguished, 
does  not  choose  to  publish  his  work,  no  one  can 
force  him  to  do  so,  although  such  publication  might 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  humanity  ;  but  if  he 
once  publishes  it  (that  is,  technically  makes  it 

fublic),  then  the  Question  is  how  the  property  may 
est  be  conserved  for  his  benefit,  not  how  soon  he 
may  be  legally  robbed  of  it. 

All  civilised  nations  recognise  this  property; 
some  hold  it  to  the  author  for  a  longer,  some  for  a 
shorter  period ;  but  the  tendency  of  all  modem 
legislation  is  to  lengthen  the  period  and  not  to 
shorten  it. 

Suddenly  the  proposition  is  put  forward,  apropos 
of  Buskin's  works,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  editions 
are  out  of  copyright,  the  authoi'S,  executors,  or  the 
beneficiaries  under  his  will  should  be  deprived  of  the 
property  in  the  later  and  revised  editions — for  the 
benefit  of  whom  ?  Of  the  public  ?  No,  decidedly 
no.  The  plain  answer  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publisher. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  in 
treatises  on  copyright  property  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  public  who  benefit  by  the  termination 
of  copyright  as  the  publisher.  If  the  public  were 
to  benefit,  then  it  would  be  best  for  the  Government 
to  start  a  publishing  monopoly  of  non-copyright 
works,  and  with  the  profits  reduce  the  taxes. 

That,  in  fact,  it  is  the  publisher  who  benefits,  is 
quite  clear  firom  the  number  of  editions  of  non- 
copyright  books  constantly  being  put  on  the 
market.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is  no 
publisher  who  has  not  some  special  series  of 
his  own. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The 
later  editions  sometimes  are  not  only  full  of  minor 
alterations,  but  are  in  fact  new  treatises.  Who  is 
to  decide  on  a  difScult  point  like  this  ?  Will  the 
Government  appoint  a  Censor  ? 


In  technical,  scientific,  medical,  historical  and 
other  works,  the  later  editions  are  very  often  not 
merely  altered  but  added  to,  sometimes  by  chapters, 
sometimes  by  even  volumes. 

Is  the  author  or  his  beneficiaries  to  be* deprived 
of  the  result  of  this  extra  work,  this  fresh  original 
labour  ?  If  this  is  the  case,  if  the  suggestion  is 
carried  out,  surely  a  great  injustice,  a  great  wrong, 
will  be  done  to  the  author,  merely  that  the  body- 
snatcher  may  reap  a  little  extra  profit. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  simple  solution  of 
the  whole  question,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  suggested,  namely,  that  none  of  the  early 
editions  be  allowed  to  be  published  until  the  whole 
is  out  of  copyright,  and  this  solution  will  most 
probably  be  the  true  one,  when  that  long-desired 
consolidating  Bill  is  introduced.  For  in  that,  as  in 
most  modern  legislation  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right, the  duration  of  the  property  is  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  author  and  a  fixed  number  of  years 
after  his  death. 

Then  comes  the  last  point,  Mr,  Lloyd-George's 
answer  to  Mr.  Beckett's  question  : 

**I  am  unable  at  present  to  make  any  promise 
as  to  the  early  introduction  of  copyright  legislation, 
but  when  this  can  be  undertaken,  the  question  of 
finding  a  remedy  for  the  evil  referred  to  shall  not 
be  overlooked." 

We  are  willing  to  admit  the  many,  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  surround  this  question.  The  longer  the 
subject  is  studied  the  more  intricate  does  it  appear. 

Many  think  that  a  Copyright  Bill  can  be  taken 
through  the  House  with  ease.  They  ignore  utterly 
the  Colonial  questions  that  may  arise,  the  questions 
under  the  Berne  Convention  and  under  other 
existing  treaties,  the  many  wheels  within  wheels. 

But  even  if  we  grant  them  all  these  difficulties 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should 
take  into  consideration  this  subject,  which  is  in 
crying  need  of  reform. 


PUBLISHERS'  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

From  the  Authors'  Point  op  View. 

PUBLISHERS  are  always  complaining  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  book  market — ^nobody  buys 
books  nowadays,  they  declare,  and  add 
that  unless  things  improve  very  shortly  they  will 
have  to  go  out  in  the  street  and  sell  matches.  It 
is  a  pity  that  some  of  them  don't  do  so,  for  they 
are  clearly  wasted  as  publishers.  If,  instead  of 
whining  about  the  apathy  of  the  market^  they 
would  bring  a  little  intelligence  to  bear  in  stimu- 
lating it,  a  considerable  improvement  would  soon 
manifest  itself.  The  direction  in  which  this 
intelligence  is  most  urgently  required  is  that  of 
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adyertising.  As  an  author  himself,  and  therefore 
as  one  peculiarly  interested  in  the  subject,  the 
present  writer  would  say  without  hesitation  thst 
the  majority  of  publishers'  advertisements  are 
childish  in  conception  and  practically  useless  in 
result.  One  would  almost  think,  indeed,  that 
when  the  average  publisher  issues  a  book  his 
main  desire  is  to  conceal  the  fact  At  any  rate, 
he  seems  to  take  extraordinary  pains  to  prevent 
anybody  hearing  of  it.  Literary  infanticide  ought 
to  be  an  indictable  offence. 

When  the  butcher,  or  baker,  or  candlestick 
maker — or  for  that  matter  the  individual  engaged 
in  any  other  form  of  commerce  imaginable — ^has 
an  article  to  sell  he  follows  very  different  tactics. 
He  brings  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  prospective 
purchasers  as  widely  as  possible  by  dint  of  clever 
and  attractive  advertisements.  The  manufacturers 
of  soap,  pills,  tobacco,  pickles,  clothing — and  all 
the  various  wants  of  humanity— do  this,  and  find 
it  answers.  Why,  then,  should  the  publisher 
adopt  an  attitude  of  dignified  aloofness  ?  When 
one  has  something  to  sell — whether  boots  or 
books — ^it  is  necessary  to  proclaim  its  merits. 
Tet  the  man  who  deals  in  the  produce  of  an 
author's  brains  seldom  realises  this.  He  does 
advertise,  certainly ;  but  his  method  of  doing  so 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  of  a  fatuous  and  stick-in-the- 
mud  nature.  When  a  new  firm  comes  along  and 
shows  itself  possessed  of  any  enterprise,  its  rivals 
call  an  indignation  meeting  and  protest  against  its 
^Mebasement  of  Literature."  This,  of  course,  is 
mere  claptrap.  Nothing  is  "  debased  "  by  boldly 
announcing  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  article,  or 
worth  buying. 

The  truth  is,  where  advertising  is  concerned, 
the  average  publisher  is  sadly  behind  the  times. 
He  inclines  to  a  touching  belief  that  people  will 
buy  his  books  without  any  particular  effort  on  his 
part.  When  they  don't,  and  he  goes  bankrupt,  he 
wrings  his  hands  and  calls  on  Heaven  to  witness 
that  the  public  is  a  many-headed  ass  and  with  no 
taste  for  what  is  good,  and  pure,  and  beautiful. 
He  then  pays  his  trade  creditors  a  halfpenny  in 
the  pound,  tells  his  authors  that  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  expecting  royalties, 
and  writes  to  the  Athmceum  to  say  that  publishing 
is  "played  out."  That  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame  nothing  will  induce  him  to  believe.  Even 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  younger  and  mure 
enterprising  firms  are  forging  rapidly  ahead,  and 
that  the  same  means  of  doing  so  are  open  to  him- 
self, he  still  refuses,  with  mule-like  obstinacy,  to 
alter  his  plan  of  campaign.  "  What,  advertise  my 
books    on    the   hoardings   or   in  the  halfpenny 

Eapers ! "  he  exclaims,  holding  up  his  hands  in 
orror.    "  What  on  earth  will  you  be  asking  me  to 
do  next  ?    My  great-grandfather,  who  founded  the 


firm,  neyer  did  such  a  thing.  Why  should  I  ?  " 
You  gently  remark  that  at  the  remote  period 
referred  to  there  were  no  hoardings,  nor  any  half- 
penny Press,  either  ;  but  the  statement  falls  on 
deaf  ears. 

Next  to  being  a  philanthropist  whose  chief 
desire  is  to  enrich  authors,  the  average  publisher 
prides  himself  on  being  a  "business  man."  To 
this  end  he  keeps  an  imposing  array  of  ledgers  in 
which  all  transactions  are  scrupulously  entered. 
He  points  with  special  pride  to  those  containing 
particulars  of  advertisements,  and  shows  that  he 
spends  perhaps  £500  a  year  on  this  head.  "  Yet, 
what  is  the  result  ? "  he  demands  plaintively. 
"  For  all  the  return  it  has  brought  in,  the  money 
might  as. well  have  been  thrown  away."  Quite  so. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  better  to  follow  this 
plan,  for  then  it  might  conceivably  have  been 
picked  up  by  somebody  with  a  head  instead  of  a 
lump  of  wood  on  his  shoulders  and  put  to  a  good 
use. 

At  a  fair  estimate  it  may  be  said  that  £25  is  an 
average  sum  to  expend  on  advertising  an  ordi- 
nary novel.  This  is  not  much,  but,  if  laid  out 
with  intelligence  and  discretion,  it  would  suffice  to 
secure  results  worth  having.  As  it  is,  however^ 
the  money,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is 
absolutely  wasted.  To  begid  with,  the  advertise- 
ments are  written  in  the  wrong  manner,  and  then 
they  are  inserted  in  the  wrong  organs.  Books,  in 
all  conscience,  are  difficult  enough  to  sell  under 
any  circumstances ;  consequently,  unless  pushed  by 
clever  advertising,  they  stand  no  chance  of  finding 
a  market.  This  clever  advertising,  however,  is 
the  very  last  thing  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
ever  get.  The  wonder  is,  accordingly,  not  that 
the  average  novel  has  so  small  a  sale,  but  that  it  ha& 
any  sale  at  all. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  usual  form  of  a 
publisher's  advertisement.  Anything  more  un- 
attractive, and  better  calculated  to  frighten  a 
purchaser  away,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
"  Here's  a  book.  Take  it  or  leave  it,"  is  prac- 
tically all  that  the  bald  announcement  of  the 
volume's  existence  amounts  to.  Beyond  the  title,, 
author's  name  and  price,  there  is  very  little  else. 
Some  firms  add  the  number  of  pages  and  size  of 
cover,  and  think  that  in  doing  so  they  have  reached 
the  high-water  mark  of  enterprise.  But  what  is 
the  good  of  it?  What  does  it  convey  to  the 
reader  not  versed  in  technical  terms  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  common  specimen 
of  a  literary  advertisement : — 

Brown  (J.)— "A  Purple    Passion."     lUus. 

Cr.  8vo,  7J  X  4f ,  pp.  820,  68.    (Jones  & 

Co.) 

It  looks  more  like  a  cross  between  a  cryptogram 

and  a  chemical  equation  than  anything  else.    Yet 
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the  penins  whodeBigned  it  probably  thinks  it  quite 
a  brilliant  effort. 

The  proper  way  to  advertise  such  a  book,  so  as 
to  make  it  readily  understood  by  the  general  public, 
would  be  the  following  : — 

"Mr.  John  Brown's  new  novel,  A  Purple 
Passion  (Illustrated),  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Jones  at  six  shillings.*' 

It  is  not  a  hypnotic  sort  of  announcement,  cer- 
tainly ;  still,  it  18  at  least  intelligible  to  library 
subscribers,  while  it  does  not  cost  any  more  than 
the  other  kind. 

The  express  function  of  a  book  advertisement  is 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader,  and  induce  him 
to  buy  a  copy,  or  at  any  rate  to  order  one  from  his 
library.  let,  how  many  secure  this  result  ? 
Possibly  two  per  cent.  It  is  a  pitiful  return,  but 
a  better  one  cannot  be  expected  until  the  pub- 
lishers improve  their  methods.  A  number  of  ways 
of  doing  this  readily  suggest  themselves.  First  of 
all,  the  advertisement  must  be  so  attractively 
worded  that  the  general  public  will  read  it, 
instead  of  skipping  it ;  and  then  it  must  appear 
in  a  suitable  medium.  A  long-winded  and  dull 
announcement  is  a  sheer  waste  of  money.  Simi- 
larly, the  eflPect  of  a  well-written  one  is  profitless 
when  inserted  in  a  paper  that  only  appeals  to  a 
limited  class,  or  to  one  that  takes  no  interest  in  a 
volume  of  the  description  referred  to.  For 
example,  a  column  notice  of  a  forthcoming  col- 
lection of  minor  poems  falls  flat  in,  say,  Alii/ 
Sloper,  but  it  might  conceivably  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  study  the  AtheiuBum,  Yet 
publishers  as  a  body  devote  very  little  thought 
to  the  suitability,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  organs 
in  which  they  announce  their  wares.  This  is  evi- 
denced over  and  over  again,  as  anybody  who  has 
studied  the  subject  can  testify. 

Then,  take  once  more  the  form  of  the  average 
book  advertisement.  It  is  altogether  wrong,  and 
gives  one  the  impression  that  it  has  been  composed 
by  the  office  boy  or  the  lady  typist.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  a  reader  feel  that 
the  sooner  he  buys  the  volume  alluded  to  the 
better  for  his  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  timid 
and  half-apologeiic  air  characterising  the  majority 
of  such  announcements  merely  inclines  those  who 
see  them  to  think  that  the  books  are  not  worth 
buying.  A  publisher  owes  it  to  his  authors  to  do 
something  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  what  he  has 
to  sell.  Mtiny  of  them,  however,  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  of  the  sort,  and 
when  the  poor  writer  comes  along  and  humbly 
asks  to  be  paid,  they  regard  him  as  a  greedy 
ruffian  who  is  trying  to  rob  them  of  the  fruits 
of  honest  toil.  In  connection  with  this  matter 
there  is  a  story  concerning  the  head  of  a  very  big 
publishing  firm  and  a  cei*tain  obscure  author  who 


ventured  to  ask  for  a  settlement  of  his  account 
"  Ton  want  money  ?  "  demanded  the  great  man  in 
accents  of  pained  surprise.  "  What  on  earth 
for  ? "  The  applicant  trembled  at  the  other's 
frown.  Despair,  however,  lent  him  courage. 
•*  Please,  sir,  I  want  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat  for 
dinner,"  he  stammered  nervously.  The  other 
nearly  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  "So,  sir,  you  eat 
meat  do  you  ?  "  he  demanded  wrathfully,  when  he 
had  recovered  himself.  "Pray,  what  shall  I  be 
hearing  next  ?  " 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  little  far-fetched.  Still,  it 
illustrates  the  attitude  which  some  publishers 
observe  to  those  who  write  for  them. 

Just  as  books  are  killed  by  being  insufficiently 
advertised,  so  also  are  their  prospects  of  success 
irretrievably  injured  by  going  to  the  other  extreme 
and  blatantly  claiming  for  them  all  sort  of  qualities 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Certain  third-rate 
firms  are  notorious  offenders  in  this  respect. 
The  sort  of  announcement  they  put  forward  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Brown's  Books  are  the  Best  and  Brightest  I 
When  you  ask  for  them  see  that  you  get 
them.  Observe  the  name  on  the  cover  and 
refuse  all  imitations." 

This  is  merely  vulgar  and  invariably  defeats  its 
own  object,  since  it  disgusts  readers  who  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  buy. 

Then,  again,  to  herald  an  admittedly  minor 
novelist  as  the  "Kipling  of  Clapham,"  or  the 
"  Pemberton  of  Peckham,"  is  equally  silly,  and 
deceives  nobody.  Yet  a  certain  type  of  publisher 
never  hesitates  to  claim  the  most  superlative 
qualities  imaginable  in  the  lucubrations  of  any 
and  every  author  whose  work  he  is  exploiting. 
This  may  take  in  unwary  purchasers  once,  but  it 
never  does  so  twice.  The  next  time  a  volume 
appears  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  they  let  it 
severely  alone. 

How,  then,  the  question  arises,  ought  books  to 
be  advertised  ?  Well,  it  all  depends  on  their 
precise  nature.  There  must  be  different  methods 
for  diff'erent  books.  The  proper  way  to  advertise 
a  novel,  for  example,  is  not  necessarily  the  proper 
way  to  advertise  a  volume  of  biography,  a  blank 
verse  drama,  a  collection  of  sermons,  or  a  purely 
educational  work.  Yet,  the  majoritv  of  publishers 
apply  the  same  methods  to  one  and  all,  and  then 
express  pained  surprise  that  the  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Who  on  earth  in  their  senses 
would  expect  them  to  be  so  ?  For  a  novel,  what 
is  wanted  is  a  striking  and  cleverly  worded 
announcement,  briefly  indicating  the  scope  of  the 
book,  and  saying  something  about  its  successful 
reception.  Short  extracts  from  specially  favour- 
able reviews  should  also  be  printed.  The  most 
important    point,    however,   is     to    display    the 
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aononDcement  boldly.  To  set  it  up  in  small 
type,  and  poke  it  away  in  an  obscure  corner,  is  quite 
useless.  Of  course,  this  means  spending  money, 
but  it  is  money  well  laid  out.  Interest  is  also 
worked  up  in  a  book  by  means  of  sending  out 
descriptive  postcards,  leaflets,  and  circulars  to 
library  subscribers  and  known  book-buyers.  The 
author,  too,  of  any  repute  can  probably  give  his 
publisher  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
personal  friends  who  will  undertake  to  distribute  • 
such  circulars  among  their  own  acquaintances,  and 
thus  bring  the  book's  name  before  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle  of  readers.  To  print  a  thousand  post- 
cards or  leaflets  costs  a  good  deal  less  than  to  insert 
a  three-inch  advertisement  in  a  morning  paper,  and 
is  productive  of  much  better  results.  When  the 
book  in  question  deals  with  a  special  subject,  such 
as  travel  or  education,  it  is  quite  easy  to  ascertain 
by  means  of  directories  the  names  and  addresses 
of  hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  kingdom  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  such  a  work. 
If  only  ten  per  cent,  of  those  circularised  in  this 
manner  buy  it,  the  expense  is  more  than  recovered. 

Most  publishers,  however,  are  far  too  conserva- 
tive (stick-in-the-mud  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
term)  to  adopt  any  novelty  in  the  way  of  advertis- 
ing. For  an  author  to  suggest  the  issue  by  them 
of  a  pamphlet  or  circular  referring  to  his  book 
would  be  to  meet  with  indignant  protest.  They 
"  never  heard  of  such  a  thing."  This,  in  itself,  is 
enough  to  convince  them  that  it  is  useless.  As  for 
going  the  length  of  advertising  in  omnibuses,  in 
compartments  on  tube  railways,  on  theatre  pro- 
grammes, or  on  menu  cards  at  restaurants — or 
anywhere  else  where  the  class  they  desire  to  reach 
may  be  expected  to  congregate — half  of  them 
would  sooner  close  their  premises  first.  The 
virtue  of  the  preliminary  paragraph,  too,  as  a 
means  of  exciting  interest  about  a  book,  is  not 
sufficiently  believed  in.  Some  firms,  for  example, 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  it  at  aU,  and  others 
compose  such  announcements  so  badly  that  no 
editor  will  print  them.  Yet,  here  again  is  a  rich 
and  fertile  source  of  valuable  publicity  that  costs 
next  to  nothing.  Why  not  exploit  it  properly, 
then? 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  fore- 
going remarks  do  not  apply  to  all  publishers. 
Some  firms  are  as  enterprising  as  even  the  most 
exacting  of  authors — and  some  authors  are 
extremely  exacting — could  desire.  Still,  they 
apply  to  a  very  considerable  number.  And  it  is 
because  of  this — and  not  because  the  general  public 
take  no  interest  in  literature — that  the  book  market 
is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

HOBACE  WyNDHAM. 


AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE. 


•  »  I 


IT  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  any  but  a 
prospective  way  upon  the  subject  of  Austra- 
lian literature.  At  present  there  is  no  such 
thing.  There  have  been  writers,  there  are  writers, 
and  while  they  may  claim  to  have  done  the  most 
that  has  been  done,  perhaps  that  could  be  done  in 
such  a  short  space  of  time,  yet  that  most  is  very 
little  when  it  comes  to  stand  under  the  serious 
heading  of  Literature.  A  land  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  had  not  begun  to  be  civilised, 
and  is  now  the  home  of  great  enterprise  and 
modern  cities,  has  not  had  leisure  for  evolving 
dreamers ;  the  makers  of  that  country  have  been 
too  busy  supplying  their  physical  wants  to  be  con- 
scious of  mental  ones  ;  they  have  been  living  too 
fully  with  their  bodies  to  need  expression  with 
their  lips.  Theirs  has  been  the  making  of  worlds, 
not  the  singing  of  them.  With  forests  to  hew  and 
plains  to  till,  with  cities  to  build  and  fortunes  to 
gather  from  the  storehouses  of  the  earth,  men  do 
not  sit  down  to  write  sonnets  or  to  make  phrases. 

What  Australia  may  produce  when  she  has  found 
herself  is  subject  for  wide  speculation.  She  has 
already  contributed  three  names  that  are  not  un- 
known in  three  branches  of  the  world's  art— Melba, 
Mackennal,  and  Haddon  Chambers.  A  singer,  a 
sculptor,  and  a  playwright  who  have  won  recogni- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  universe  are  no  mean 
contribution  from  an  infant  nation  that  lies  right 
out  of  the  world's  highway.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  three  are  the  children  of 
Britishers.  They  are  bom  on  Australian  soil  and 
brought  up  under  the  conditions  of  that  country, 
but  blood  and  bone  they  are  British,  and  it  is  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  the  race  will 
gain  or  lose  as  it  gets  farther  away  from  the  stock 
from  which  it  grew  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
separate  and  distinctive  type. 

For  his  beginnings  as  a  man  the  Australian 
has  much  to  be  thankful.  He  springs  from  the  loins 
of  a  great  people,  and  is  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  a 
wonderful  Nature.  In  his  veins  runs  the  blood  of 
men  restless  for  adventure,  yet  strong  to  endure — 
men  of  culture  and  refinement  many  of  them,  who 
broke  away  from  the  comfortable,  yet  irking, 
routine  of  a  monotonous  existence  to  fight  for  their 
chance  and  win  or  lose  it  mightily.  Through  his 
lungs  he  breathes  the  strong,  untainted  air  of  a 
virgin  and  almost  untrodden  continent — air  that 
sweeps  over  mountains  covered  with  forests  of 
giant  eucalyptus  trees  and  breathes  vitality  into 
the  cities  below.  He  has  wide  open  spaces  and  a 
limitless  horizon  to  foster  his  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  never  absent  sun  to  keep  his  spirit  whole. 
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Again,  if  climate  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  artist,  he  should  emotionally  be  a 
very  fine  and  a  very  varied  one.  In  the  north 
one  lives  in  a  haze  of  heat  right  through  the  year, 
with  three  months'  rains  on  end.  In  the  south 
one  can  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  climatic 
emotions  or  emotional  climatics  between  nine  in 
the  morning  and  nine  at  night.  A  blazing  sun 
before  noon,  heavy  tropical  vapours  after  noon,  a 
furious  storm,  and  the  night  comes  in  cold  and 
wet,  with  fires  lighted  for  shiverers  to  cower  over. 
There  are  no  half  measures.  Whatever  is,  is,  and 
wholeheartedly.  It  rains.  The  sky  weeps  for 
days  with  the  abandonment  of  a  child  that  will  not 
be  comforted.  Its  grief  is  eternal,  it  will  weep  for 
ever  and  ever  and  ever.  Suddenly  the  rain  stops, 
the  sun  pierces  the  clouds,  and  the  whole  world  is 
brilliant ;  the  child  is  laughing  ecstatically  and 
chasing  a  butterfly. 

But,  allowing  that  climate  makes  temperament, 
temperament  does  not  always  make  the  artist. 
Even  though  there  can  be  no  artist  without  it, 
there  are  many  with  it  who  are  no  artists.  An 
emotional  environment  may  make  an  emotional 
nature,  but  if  one  relies  upon  it  to  make  an  artist, 
how  are  Byron  and  Keats  and  Shelley  to  be 
explained  ?  England  cannot  be  called  emotional, 
either  climatically  or  geographically.  The  long, 
hard  cold  of  its  dark  winter  may  teach  endurance  ; 
but  although  endurance  strengthens  the  will  it 
does  not  necessarily  stimulate  the  imagination. 
The  tender  loveliness  of  its  spring  and  summer 
cradles  you  in  an  exquisite  peace,  but  it  does  not 
urge  you  to  action  ;  it  lays  a  cool,  detaining  hand 
upon  you,  but  it  does  not  beckon  to  the  mountain 
tops.  Yet  it  produced  Byron — turbulent,  pas- 
sionate, ever  restless — and  gave  to  us  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon,  proudly  called  by  us  an  Australian  poet 
because  he  wrote  in  Australia  on  Australian 
subjects. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  while  heredity  and  environ- 
ment may  supply  the  material,  they  do  not  make 
the  finished  thing.  The  Powers  above,  having 
decreed  that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of 
singers,  whether  by  music  or  brush  or  pen,  cause 
some  to  be  born  with  the  divine  itch  for  expression 
and  others  to  gain  it  through  lack  of  fulfilment. 
Nature  provides  the  clay,  necessity  breathes  upon 
it,  and  God  Himself  decides  who  shall  be  allowed 
to  live  his  song  and  who  driven  to  sing  it.  Aus- 
tralians— at  least,  those  bom  in  Australia — have, 
since  the  pioneers  made  the  way  easy  for 
them,  been  too  happy  enjoying  to  study  their 
feelings.  But  when  life  begins  to  grow  com- 
plicated they  will  begin  to  think.  And  when  they 
think,  they  will  suffer,  and  when  they  suffer  they 
will  write.  That  will  be  the  beginning  of  litera- 
ture, for  no  man  has  ever  given  as  much  from  the 


fulness  of  his  heart  as  from  the  emptiness  of  it — 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  fulness. 

Winifred  James. 


»  »  • 


ESSEX  HOUSE. 


SO  it  was  that  in  the  very  gloom  and  splendour 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  death,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  Shakespeare's  star  rose 
on  the  horizon.  It  appeared  in  no  rival  constellation, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  brilliant  cluster  left  widowed 
of  its  greatest  glory.  Whether  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Shakespeare  ever  met  is  unrecorded,  but  the 
young  actor  must  have  seen  the  manuscripts  of  the 
"Arcadia"  and  "Astrophel  and  Stella  passed 
from  sorrowing  hand  to  nand,  and  have  gathered 
from  the  inspired  eyes  of  Lady  Rich  and  her  circle 
a  thousand  illuminating  commentaries  to  guide  his 
genius  to  heights  yet  unknown. 

Mark  the  magnificence  of  the  company  at  Essex 
House  (once  Leicester  House)  a  great  nobleman's 
great  town  house  near  the  Temple,  with  its  paved 
courtyard  ringing  wit!)  the  hoofs  of  the  mounted 
men-at-arms  and  its  gardens  sloping  down  to  the 
Thames. 

Under  the  branching  chandeliers  with  their  soft 
wax  lights  and  against  the  dark  panelling  of  the 
old  hall  goes  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
crimson  trunk-hose  and  doublet  slashed  with  white 
satin,  his  velvet  mantle  carelessly  thrown  over  his 
shoulder  and  his  rapier  very  evident  at  his  side. 
He  is  almost  of  the.past  generation,  being  to  a  day, 
some  say  an  hour,  the  same  age  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Handsome  and  unprincipled.  With  him,  in  stiff 
embroidered  brocade  wrought  about  with  needle- 
work, is  his  wife  Lettice,  widow  of  Walter  Devereux. 
Scandal  has  not  left  her  reputation  untouciied,  and 
she  lies  under  suspicion  (together  with  Leicester) 
of  having  hastened  her  first  husband's  death. 
These  by  her  are  her  handsome  Devereux  children 
— the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Penelope,  and  Dorothy, 
now  in  maturity  of  youth,  handsome  and  wild. 

Penelope  is  the  wife  of  Lord  Rich,  a  sullen- 
tempered  tyrant,  against  union  with  whom  she 
pleaded  piteously — ^yea,  to  the  very  altar — but  in 
vain.  Her  rich  robe  flashes  diamonds  and  rubies, 
and  her  moon- pale  forehead  with  its  dark  eye- 
brows and  soul-arresting  eyes  compel  attention. 
She  is  small  of  stature,  but  of  penetrating  vision, 
scornful  of  all  pretence,  witty  of  tongue,  genial  in 
address,  gracious  and  queenly.  There  is  one  poor 
player  in  the  room  bom  two  years  later  than  her- 
self, who  is  to  find  in  those  eyes  more  learning  than 
in  all  books.  But  no  one  recks  of  him  to-day. 
There  are  learned  men  here  too :  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Sir  John  Popham,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench ;  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  Physician  to 
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Her  Majesty,  and  many  others  who  lament  in 
affected  euphnisms  the  absence  of  the  courtly  poet 
Edmund  Spenser^  now  in  Ireland.  Meanwhile  one 
greater  than  Spenser  is  in  the  hall,  or  perchance 
flitting  in  and  out  of  it  on  his  professional  en*andB 
and  overhearing  the  remarks  of  the  busy  servitors, 
afterwards  to  be  recorded  for  us  in  his  plays. 

Yonder  glides  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  and  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  still 
in  her  widow's  weeds,  aod  near  her  novers  Essex. 
Little  pleasing  were  it  to  Elizabeth  the  Queen  had 
she  witnessed  the  fascinating  charms  of  these 
twenty  years  softened  by  the  sorrow  of  two  or 
three.  But  the  Queen's  mind  is  at  rest,  for  she 
deems  Lady  Sidney  no  match  for  a  great  and 
wealthy  Earl,  and  Frances  maybe  inherits  so  much 
of  her  father's  subtlety  and  craft  as  to  conceal 
much  even  from  those  who  are  ever  round  about 
her.  The  Queen  will  receive  a  rude  awakening  by 
and  by. 

Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke  may  be  seen  here 
still  in  deep  mourning  for  her  brother  Philip  and 
also  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  her  father,  ana  her 
mother,  Mary  Dudley,  Leicester's  sister,  who  all 
three  died  in  the  same  year.  Though  her  velvet 
gown  is  sombre,  her  Marie  Stuart  cap  of  lace  is 
studded  withpearls,  and  strings  of  pearls  encircle 
her  neck.  With  her  are  her  two  fine  boys,  after- 
wards to  be  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Shakespeare, 
William  and  Philip  Herbert.  They  come  from 
their  father's  magnificent  palace  of  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury,  and  have  caught  a  grave  trick  of  sadness 
from  their  mother.  In  London  the  Pembrokes 
live  in  their  stately  town  house,  Baynard's  Castle, 
near  St  Paul's  Wharf. 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,  merits 
more  than  a  glance.  She  bears  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  her  brother,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  but  the 
face  is  broader  and  the  forenead  not  so  high. 
There  is  the  same  small  mouth  and  chin  with  a 
critical,  almost  severe,  expression,  and  the  large 
grey  eyes  are  almost  bigoted,  were  thev  not 
redeemed  by  their  contemplative  and  reflective 
glance.  Her  nose  is  aquiline,  her  eyebrows 
pencilled  ;  they  would  be  arched  were  it  not  for 
a  slight  break  which  adds  something  of  character 
yet  of  obdurance  to  her  look.  Her  high  character 
must  have  entitled  her  to  the  honour  of  being 
Lord  Pembroke's  third  wife.  His  two  previous 
wives  were  of  royal  descent,  and  he  has  left 
enormous  riches  to  his  heir.  William  Herbert 
may  indulge  his  melancholy  to  his  heart's  desire, 
for  he  is  fated  to  come  into  £22,000  a  year, 
£176,000  of  our  money.  Is  he  not  the  Melancholy 
Jacques  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  ? 

See,  here  comes  with  buoyant  step  the  **  merry 
madcap  lord,"  the  tall,  well-dressed  Sir  Charles 
Blount,  a  younger  son,   anxious   to  retrieve  the 


fallen  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  is  the  Sir  John 
French  of  his  age,  a  keen,  successful  man  of  action, 
and  he  is  also  probably  the  Orlando,  Biron,  and 
Benedick  of  Shakespeare.  After  the  last  of  his  set 
is  married  he  still  remains  unwed,  even  to  the  very 
mature  age  of  forty.  He  is  the  bond-slave  of  Lady 
Rich,  Essex's  sister,  and  after  her  divorce,  in  1605, 
from  Lord  Rich  **  Benedick  becomes  a  married 
man."  A  round-headed,  sanguine  complexioned 
man,  with  lines  of  the  merriest  humour  about  him, 
and  a  nose  more  gifted  and  retrousse  than  classic. 
Mark  here  the  pendant  Florio,  the  Italian  scholar 
and  dictionary-maker,  afterwards  to  figure  as 
Holofemes  and  near  him  the  phantastical  Monarcho, 
a  Don  Quixote  but  without  a  soul,  seen  at  every 
gathering  of  the  fashionables. 

Near  him  again  see  the  handsome,  modest, 
witty,  beardless  boy  ten  vears  younger  than  Shake- 
speare, Henry  Wriothedey,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
He  watches  with  gentle  but  absorbing  admiration 
Penelope's  cousin,  Elizabeth  Vernon,  tall  as  a 
cedar,  ruddy  as  a  rose,  white  as  a  lily,  with  crisp 
golden  or  auburn  hair  like  majoram  buds.  Her 
good  humour  transfigures  the  somewhat  heavy 
character  of  her  oval  placid  beauty.  She  is  the 
Princess  Eatherine,  tne  Celia,  the  Helena  of 
Shakespeare,  always  in  charming  contrast  to  her 
naughty  cousin,  Penelope  Rich,  who  is  to  figure 
as  Rosaline,  Rosalind  and  Hermia  later  on.  She 
is  a  woman  Titian  should  have  painted. 

We  shall  not  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  or  Lord 
Burleigh  or  any  of  the  Exeter  Cecils  here,  though 
Lord  Burleigh  is  guardian  to  William  Herbert  and 
Lord  Southampton,  and  he  has  daughters  and 
granddaughters  he  would  fain  marry.  He  casts 
no  favourable  eye  on  Essex  and  keeps  not  the  same 
company.  There  is  to  be  a  play  to-night,  and 
throne-chairs  are  brought  forward  in  thei  Great 
Hall.  Enter  the  players.  We  sophisticated  folk 
of  a  later  day  know  well  from  Hamlet  the  bombasti- 
cal  stuff  to  be  performed,  and  we  know,  too,  the 
unceremonious  6naifing  of  the  players ;  but  what 
still  remains  a  mastery  to  us  is  the  willing  aleit 
young  Warwickshire  man,  almost  devoid  of  vanity, 
the  William  Shakespeare  but  lately  come  to  town. 
In  days  to  come  he  will  not  be  browbeaten  here  as 
in  rustic  Stratford-on-Avon,  but  his  genius  will  be 
discerned  and  drawn  out  by  those  who  have  trodden 
steep  paths  themselves.  Penelope  Lady  Rich, 
wicked  though  she  be,  will  penetrate  sooner  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  reserve  that  fences  the 
greatest  genius  of  all  England.  She  will  discern 
his  great  capacity  and  unequalled  sweetness  of 
nature,  and  with  no  thought  of  sentiment,  but 
perhaps  some  coquetry,  will  effect  his  conquest. 
He  will  love  and  fear  her  and  write  for  her  what 
no  one  else  could  draw  from  his  reticent  and  self- 
suflScing  nature  ;  yet  will  she  never  be  the  woman 
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Ilis  heart  approves,  or  whom  he  would  wish  as  a 
wife  for  his  friend.  She  is  an  inspiring  idea  only 
as  Di  Vernon  was  tx)  Sir  Walter  Scott,  an 
intellectual  Britomart. 

A  year  or  two  later  and  Leicester  is  dead — ^yet 
fitill  many  of  the  same  guests  muster  at  Essex 
House.  It  is  1589,  and  Shakespeare  is  already 
making  his  mark. 

One  evening  Essex  himself,  tull  and  able-bodied, 
stooping  a  little  from  the  shoulders,  touches 
Shakespeare  lightly  with  his  extremely  delicate 
hand.  "  My  sister.  Lady  Rich,  tells  me  you  write 
poesy — eh  ?  I  myself  evaporate  my  thoughts 
occasionally  in  a  sonnet!" 

"  My  lord,*'  answers  Shakespeare,  '*  I  have  done 
something  of  the  sort  at  the  request  of  those  who 
have  the  right  to  command  my  services." 

"  Disci*etion  is  a  great  jewel  !  Hist  in  your  ear  ! 
I  have  learnt  to-night  of  the  sudden  death  of  Lady 
Sidney's  father.  Sir  Francis  Walsingliam.  His 
daughter  knows  it  not  yet.  This  will  leave  her 
very  desolate ;  I  have  a  mind  to  ease  her  grief. 
As  it  abates  I  would  give  an  entertainment  here  to 
divert  her  sorrows.  What  plays  or  devices  have 
you  as  yet  unplayed  ?  Southampton,  draw  nigh 
and  lend  us  your  invitation." 

'•  My  lord  Essex,  it  will  be  a  boyish  fancy— it  is 
nought " 

"  Speak  out — ^you  have  something  in  reserve," 
urges  Essex. 

"I  can  conceive  nothing  more  mirthful  than 
our  life  here,  holding  as  it  were  the  mirror  to 
ourselves " 

"  A  play  in  which  we  should  all  be  bodied  forth," 
says  Southampton  hesitatingly. 

"  What  say  you,  Will  ?  "  queries  Essex. 

**  If  your  lordships  will  take  nothing  amiss,  it 
would  be  a  great  ornament  to  humanity.  In  all 
my  studies  I  find  nothing  to  surpass  the  knights 
and  ladies  of  Merry  England.  They  are  worthy 
models  for  great  drama." 

**  Then  let  it  be  so,"  says  Essex.  *'  Lady  Sidney  • 
must  be  in  it — a  princess  or  so  forth,  myself  her 
lover  ;  Lady  Rich  and  Sir  Charles  Blount  must  be 
in  it,  and  let  them  retort  smartly  as  they  are  wont ; 
Mistress  Vernon  and  Southampton  must  be  in  it, 
and  Perrot  and  Dorothy,  my  sister." 

"  Ay,  and  the  phantastical  Monarcho,"  chimes  in 
Shakespeare. 

"  And  little  Tom  Nash,"  strikes  in  Southampton. 

"  Be  it  so ;  then  bring  me  some  rough  draft  of  the 
matter  this  day  se'nnight,"  concludes  Essex. 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord." 

"  Now  who  is  for  the  dance  ?  "  cries  Essex;  "  the 
company  must  not  depart  so  early,"  and  he  strides 
through  the  room,  restoring  gaiety  and  bustle 
wherever  he  goes. 

Only  in  imagination  can  we  join  in  such  revels 


as  these  ;  but  our  vision  maybe  keener  if  in  the 
spirit  of  pilgrims  we  toil  up  to  the  top  galleries  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  off  Trafalgar  Square. 
Here  are  the  greater  numl)er  of  the  personages 
spoken  of,  and  on  canvas.  If  this  could  be  supple- 
mented by  a  visit  to  an  Elizabethan  theatre,  in 
which  performances  could  be  witnessed  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  we  should  indeed  have  a  magic 
representation  of  past  national  history. 


LITERART   FORGERIES.'' 


IT  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine  anyone  inter- 
ested in  literature  who  did  not  find  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrer's  work  on  **  Literary  Forgeries  "  both 
interesting  and  entertaining  ;  but  the  author  who 
could  peruse  it  without  being  attracted  is  incon- 
ceivable. If  such  an  author  could  exist  he  would 
be  beneath  the  rank  of  a  hack  :  one  for  whom 
authorship  contained  no  meaning,  whose  thoughts 
had  never  found  either  amusement  or  instruction 
in  the  complex  problems  with  which  his  pen  had 
compelled  him  to  become  acquainted.  And  it  is 
hardly  thinkable  that  the  meanest  hack  has  not 
from  time  to  time  had  occasion  to  reflect  with 
interest  upon  the  things  which  are  possible  for  a 
writer  and  those  which  are  not  possible.  Mr. 
Farrer's  book  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  truth 
that  one  of  the  things  that  is  not  possible  is  for 
one  man  to  write  like  another. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  often  enough; 
and  more  often  than  not  with  malicious  intent  of 
some  kind  or  another.  There  has  been  probably 
no  age,  and  there  has  been  certainly  no  depart- 
ment of  literature,  that  has  not  produced  its 
literary  forgeries.  Literary  forgers,  like  other 
forgers,  have  enjoyed  a  singular  capacity  for 
believing  in  their  own  address,  and  the  conse- 
quent probability  of  escape  from  detection.  After 
the  manner  of  rogues,  they  have  in  many  cases 
given  evidence  of  abilities  which,  had  they  chosen 
to  employ  them  honestly,  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  attaining  to  singular  success.  But  in  one 
particular  they  stand  unrivalled.  Having  engaged 
themselves  in  enterprises  that  are  by  their  very 
nature  impossible,  they  have  in  the  execution  given 
evidence  of  an  audacity  which  the  most  daring 
rogues  of  other  sorts  can  seldom,  if  ever,  have 
equalled,  and  assuredly  never  surpassed.  The 
glorious,  if  ill-founded,  belief  of  youth  in  its  own 
abilities  is  proverbial.  But  has  it  ever  surpassed 
the  infatuation  of  William  Henry  Ireland,  who, 
when  he  was  barely  eighteen,  imagined  it  possible 

•  "  Literary  Forgeries,"  by  J.  A.  Farrer,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang.  London :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.     1907. 
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to  forge  a  plaj  by  Shakespeare  ;  and  managed  to 
carry  the  hoax  so  far  that  Sheridan  was  persuaded 
to  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Farrer  makes  no  attempt  to  record  all  the 
literary  forgeries  of  which  historical  evidence  is 
forthcoming.  To  do  that  would  require  a  small 
encyclopaedia.  He  selects  only  a  certain  number 
of  the  most  renowned,  and  relates  their  history  in 
a  manner  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  enter 
fully  into  its  piquancy  without  bringing  to  the 
task  any  of  the  erudition  of  a  specialist. 

The  range  is  wide.  Celebrated  classical  forgeries 
(some  of  them  of  an  antiquity  that  lends  them 
importance)  rank  first :  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
the  Fables  of  JSsop,  the  Consolatio  of  Cicero, 
and  Petronius'  "  Supper  of  Trimalchio."  Respect- 
ing the  last  we  must  confess  to  considerable  doubts 
whether  it  is  not  erroneously  suspected  of  being 
apocryphal.  Bertram's  Britannicurum  Gentium 
HistaruB  Antiques  Scriptores  Tres  follows  in  the 
second  place,  and  after  this  the  astounding  exploits  of 
Simonides,  the  Italian  forgers,  Psalmanazar's  mysti- 
fications, Eikon  BasUike,  ecclesiastical  forgeries  (or 
rather  a  small  sample  of  them),  the  tragedy  of 
Chatterton,  Lauder's  attacks  on  Milton,  the  forged 
letters  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  German  (his- 
torical) forgeries  of  Wagenfeld,Vrain-Denis  Lucas* 
patriotic  forgeries,  the  Marie  Antoinette  forgeries, 
Ireland's  "  Vortigem  and  Rowena,"  and,  to  con- 
clude, a  chapter  on  ballad  forgeries.  This,  it  will 
be  perceived,  is  an  extensive  range  ;  and  the 
various  results  which  befel  these  manifold  efforts 
to  impose  upon  the  public,  in  many  cases  on  the 
learned  public,  are  curious  and  entertaining.  The 
people  who  were  hoaxed  were  often  by  no  means 
wanting  in  erudition,  or  specialised  erudition  :  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  literary  forger  may  count 
upon  the  tolerably  certain  support  of  some  savant 
or  another  of  real  ability.  That  is,  of  course, 
supposing  the  fraud  to  have  been  conducted  with 
address ;  and  the  actual  genius  displayed  in  some 
of  the  impostures  described  by  Mr.  Farrer  is 
positively  amazing. 

Naturally,  desire  of  filthy  lucre  played  its  part 
in  prompting  these  misdirected  employments  of 
talent.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  merely  sordid 
motives  have  been  the  exception.  Ecclesiastical 
forgeries  have  generally  had  for  their  aim  the 
support  of  some  claim  to  authority,  or  the  con- 
coction of  evidence  in  favour  of  some  particular 
"  doxy,"  The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  invent- 
ing ancient  history  has  been  a  temptation  that 
certain  minds  have  found  irresistible.  Poor 
Chatterton's  case  was  practically  little  more 
than  a  bid  for  a  public  ;  and  his  assertion  of 
the  discovery  of  ancient  poems,  a  pretence  little 
diflferent  from  the  announcement  that  **  The  Castle 
of  Otranto  "  had  been  translated  from  an  Italian 


original,  made  by  Walpole,  who  first  of  all  exhi- 
bited sufficient  ignorance  of  Middle  English  to 
believe  in  Chatterton's  transparent  pretence  and 
afterwards  used  his  influence  to  crush  him.  Pure 
vanity  must  have  prompted  Ireland.  Political 
motives  prompted  the  Marie  Antoinette  letters 
and  Eikon  Basilike,  How  many  people  are  there 
who  are  still  pleased  to  consider  .fiV^;*  Basiltke  the 
genuine  work  of  Charles  I.  ?  Resentment  of  a 
supposed  wrong  (which  was  really  no  more  than  a 
stroke  of  ill-luck)  moved  Lauder.  Vrain-Denis 
Lucas,  the  immensity  of  whose  enterprises  is 
rivalled  only  by  the  forgeries  of  Simonides, 
received  large  sums  for  the  ancient  letters 
which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  ;  but 
patriotism  played  no  small  part  in  his  frauds. 
The  Shelley  letters  present  a  case  of  purely  sordid 
motives.  Fairly  early  (if  somewhat  accidental) 
detection  was  their  fate.  But  Psalmanazar  reaped 
substantial  returns  from  his  impositions.  Good 
people  subscribed  to  support  him  ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  sent  him  to  Oxford. 

Psalmanazar's  "  Historical  and  Geographical 
Description  of  Formosa  "  was  no  doubt  a  fraud ; 
and  his  translation  of  the  Church  Catechism  into 
the  language  of  that  island — that  is  to  say,  into  a 
language  of  his  own  invention — may  be  called  a 
forgery  of  a  kind.  But  it  seems  to  us  that,  strictly 
speaking,  Psalmanazar  was  rather  an  impostor  than 
a  forger:  a  shrewd  impostor,  who  saw  how  to 
make  capital  of  the  British  fear  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Jesuits ;  but  not  a  literary  forger  in  the  strict 
sense  of  one  who  attempts  to  pass  off  his  own 
productions  as  the  writings  of  another. 

Of  all  the  varied  characters  that  appear  in  Mr. 
Farrer's  book,  the  most  interesting  m  the  Greek 
Constantine  Simonides.  This  man  must  rank  as 
the  undoubted  prince  of  literary  forgers.  The 
immensity  of  his  productions  rivals  the  fertility  of 
Vrain-Denis  Lucas  ;  and  whilst  complete  exposure 
was  ultimately  Vrain-Denis  Lucas'  lot,  Simonides 
managed  certain  mystifications  that  remain  un- 
solved. Both  his  origin  and  his  end  are  obscured 
by  uncertainties.  That  he  was  an  impostor  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  doubt ;  but  whether  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  forged  all  that  he 
offered  as  genuine  is  extremely  problematical. 
And  which  of  his  manuscripts  were  forged  and 
which  were  genuine  seems  to  be  a  problem  to 
which  the  learned  world  is  still  unable  to  give  an 
altogether  satisfactory  reply.  Exasperated  by 
failure  to  get  some  of  the  things  accepted  which 
he  desired  to  see  accepted,  he  appears  afterwards 
to  have  revenged  himself  by  confessing  that  he 
had  forged  documents  which  were  genuine ;  and 
he  certainly  never  succeeded  more  completely  in 
anything  than  in  enraging  Tiscendorf  by  asserting 
that  the  Sinaitic   Codex  (Tiscendorfs  crowning 
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discovery)  was    merely  one    of   his    early    for- 
geries. 

The  work  contains  an  entertaining  introduction 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has  several  pertinent 
things  to  say  concerning  certain  **  faked '  ballads. 


LITERATURE    AND   LETTER- WRITING.' 


LADIES  may  be  authors,  but  the  title  of  a 
book  seems  to  need  amendment  which  in- 
cludes letters  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  George  Eliot,  to  take  a  few 
names  at  random,  among  those  of  "  literary  men," 
and  in  which  so  many  male  letter-writers  have  to 

Jrield  pride  of  place  to  women,  if  excellence  in 
etter-writing  as  a  distinct  branch  of  literature  be 
considered.  Everyone  may  have  his  own  idea  as 
to  what  letters  should  be  ;  but  when  Lord  Chester- 
field defined  thei^  purpose  as  *'  familiar  conversa- 
tions between  absent  friends  "  in  one  in  which  he 
ave  excellent  advice  on  the  subject  to  his  son,  he 
id  not  go  far  wrong  ;  and  the  collection  made  by 
Mr.  Mumby  affords  us  an  opportunity  for  judging 
readily  how  far  literary  men  and  women  have 

{)roved  themselves  capable  of  carrying  out  his 
ordship's  views,  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a 
collection  which  commences  with  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  ends  with  John  Kuskin  and  Bobert 
Buchanan  ;  the  letters  are  well  selected,  and  if 
unavoidably  they  afford  only  a  somewhat  scrappy 
knowledge  of  the  epistolary  achievements  of  tne 
writers,  an  anthology  has  the  advantage  of  affording 
many  a  glimpse  which  may  awake  a  desire  for 
closer  and  more  complete  scrutiny.  Who  are  the 
best  letter- writers  among  those  included  ?  The  ques- 
tion suggests  an  examination  paper  in  which  the 
answers  would  be  difficult  to  adjudicate  upon, 
unless  the  plan  of  adopting  the  vote  of  the  majority 
were  borrowed  from  tne  popular  competitions  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  How  many  would  be  held 
superior  to  Lady  Marv  Wortley  Montagu,  if  judged 
by  Lord  Chesterfield's  standard,  aided  by  such 
canons  as  she  herself  suggests  in  comparing  Lord 
Bolingbroke  with  Madame  de  S6vigne  in  her  letter 
to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  dated  July  20,  1754  ?  A 
century  and  a  half  have  not  yielded  many  who  can 
**  mention  the  incidents  of  the  day "  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  would  suggest,  and  gild  phrases  not 
always  "  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  fine  lady,"  with  *'  airy 
expressions  and  a  flowing  style,"  as  easily,  as 
gracefully,  and  in  as  masterly  a  manner  as  Lady 
Mary.      "  What    literary  man    wrote    the    best 

•  "  Letters  of  Literary  Men,'*  arranged  and  edited  by 
Frank  Arthur  Mumby.  London  :  George  Routledge  and 
Sons,  Ltd. 


letters,  and  what  literary  woman  ? "  might  be  a 
question  which  would  introduce  slightly  different 
standards  and  prevent  the  influence  of  prejudice 
in  favour  of  his  or  her  own  sex  disturbing  the 
judgment  of  whoever  replied  to  it.  "What  are 
your  views  on  Shakespeare  as  a  correspondent  ?  " 
would  perhaps  provoke  the  answer  from  a 
'*  Baconian  **  that  no  letters  in  the  usual  sense  can 
be  given  as  examples,  and  that  the  dedication  of 
"  Lucrece,"  which  is  cited  as  a  letter  (commencing 
"  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without 
end  ;  whereof  this  pamphlet  without  beginning  is 
but  a  superfluous  moiety  **),  is  but  a  sign-post 
pointing  the  way  to  cryptic  signatures  of  tne  true 
author  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  poem. 
"Which  writer's  pluck  do  you  admire  most?" 
There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  authors  struggling 
to  preserve  mens  <Bqua  in  arduis  to  be  found 
scattered  among  the  correspondence  of  a  profes- 
sion which  has  not  always  found  the  pen  a  weapon 
equal  to  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door;  but  there 
are  others  besides  the  impecunious  to  be  considered 
in  replying  to  such  a  question  from  the  materials 

f)rovided  by  Mr.  Mumby.  Sir  Thomas  More's 
etter,  written  "  wyth  a  cole "  from  the  Tower 
opens  the  first  of  his  two  volumes,  and  the  second 
has  letters  from  others  who  have  faced  suffering 
and  death  with  equanimity,  as  did  Tom  Hood, 
jesting  as  he  wrote  "  Good-bye  " ;  or  Coleridge, "  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,**  exhorting  his  godson  ;  or 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  There  are  last  lettei*s, 
too,  to  be  considered  of  Byron  and  Charlotte 
Bronte,  though  neither  wrote  with  knowledge  of 
that  which  was  imminent.  **  Which  was  the  best 
letter-writer,  Byron  or  Shelley  ?  "  is  suggested  by 
the  name  of  the  former.  The  editor,  who  prefixes 
brief  but  useful  notes  to  each  batch  of  letters,  says 
that  "  Byron's  letters,  though  they  lack  the 
sincerity  and  exquisite  finish  of  Shelley's  corre- 
spondence, are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man,"  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Matthew  Arnold 
in  praise  of  Shelley.  In  the  quality  of  being 
characteristic  Byron's  letters  are  certainly  con- 
spicuous. Read  side  by  side  with  those  of  Shelley, 
looked  upon  as  the  frank  expression  of  a  friend's 
thoughts  in  writing  to  a  friend,  and  judged  as 
letters  written  without  thought  or  intention  of 
publication,  which  a  friend  might  desire  to  receive 
and  enjoy,  it  is  quite  possible  to  hold  them  the 
work  of  the  better  letter-writer.  Whether  they 
are  the  work  of  the  better  essayist  or  prose  writer 
for  the  general  reading  of  those  interested  in  his 
subject  is  another  matter.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
to  be  learnt  about  authors  from  their  letters  than 
is  the  case  with  other  men  and  women,  because 
they  are  practised  in  expressing  their  meaning. 
We  can  read  in  examples  presumably  chosen 
for  us  because  of  some  special  topic  of  interest 
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illnefcrated  bj  them,  what  those  who  lived  before  the 
Society  of  Authors  was  founded  thought  of  their 
publishers  and  their  editors,  or  where  thej  did  not 
express  their  feelings  in  so  many  words  we  can 
read  between  the  lines.  We  can  read,  moreover, 
what  they  thought  of  their  contemporaries,  and, 
not  less  often,  what  they  thought  of  themselves. 
The  two  volumes  under  consideration  hardly  adapt 
themselves  to  steady  and  continuous  reading  as 
those  do  which  trace  the  life  of  a  single  writer 
through  his. correspondence  ;  but  for  anyone  who 
can  pass  an  hour  pleasantly  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  well-known  topics,  or  dipping  into  that 
which  has  before  been  difScult  of  access  to  him, 
they  are  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  considerable 
pleasure. 


*  »  • 


YOL.  in.  OP  THE  HEW  "OROYE."» 


THIS  volume  deals  with  the  letters  M  to  P  inclu- 
sive. Comparison  with  Vol.  II.  of  the  original 
edition  shows  that  from  the  beginning  of 
M  to  the  end  of  P,  including  also  those  letters  in 
the  appendix,  169  pages  of  extra  matter  have  been 
added.  To  keep  within  the  limits  of  five  volumes 
as  advertised,  discretion  in  regard  to  choice  of 
new  material  has  obviously  to  be  used.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  when 
the  late  Sir  George  Grove,  in  bringing  out  his 
Vol.  I.,  announced  that  the  whole  issue  would  be 
complete  in  two  volumes.  Instead,  it  became  a 
four- volume  work,  exclusive  of  a  supplement  con- 
taining the  general  index.  Although  each  of  the 
present  volumes  contains  about  one  hundred  pages 
more  than  those  of  the  first  edition,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  seeing  that  Mendel  in  Germanv 
reauired  twelve  volumes,  the  editor  of  the  work 
before  us  did  not  plan  to  make  it  at  least  in  six 
instead  of  five  p)arts,  in  order  that  it  should  be 
rendered  as  enduringly  useful  as  possible. 
In  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  even  Portugal, 
there  are  excellent  dictionaries  of  musicians  of 
those  nations.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  James  0. 
Brown,  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Stratton  patriotically 
endeavoured  to  remedy  such  a  literary  musical 
vacuum  in  our  countiy  by  the  issue  of  the 
dictionarv  "  British  Musical  Biography  "  ten  years 
ago.  This  gave  particulars  of  musical  artists, 
authors,  and  composers  bom  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  that  work  many  more  names 
are  recorded  under  the  letters  M  to  P  than  will 
be  found  in  the    new    Yol.    III.  of  "Grove." 


*  GroYe*8  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians."  Edited 
by  J.  Fidler  Mait]an<(  M.A.,  F.S.A.  In  five  Yolomes. 
Vol.  III.   London  :  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1907.    21$.  net. 


Likewise,  if  we  take  Pauer's  "  Pianists'  Dictionary," 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  omissions  of 
distinguished  performers  or  composers  who  might 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us  had 
there  been  space.      One    interesting   name,  the 
exclusion  of  which  the    late  Mr.  Ernst    Pauer 
would  have  deemed  an  unpardonable  oversight, 
inasmuch  as,  in  his  own  dictionary,  he  gave  a 
column  and  a  half  about  himself,  is  that  of  the 
present  Editor  of  "  Grove,"  concerning  whose  busy 
career  no  word  is  mentioned.    This,  of  course,  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of  the  first 
edition  rather  than  those  of  Dr.  Keissmann,  who, 
when    revising     Mendel's     musical    cyclops^a, 
devoted  a  page  of  close  print  to  himself  and  a 
short  paragraph  to  the  founder.    As  an  organist, 
the  trumpet-stop  was  no  doubt  his  favourite,  and 
he  was  evidently  under  the  impi-ession  that  true 
modesty  does  not  consist  in  an  ignorance  of  our 
merits    but  in  a  due  estimate  of  them.      Mr. 
Shedlock,  on  the  other  hand,  when  translating 
the  German  dictionai^^  of   Riemann,  gave  two 
columns  to  the  compiler  and  spared  the  reader 
details  concerning  himself.    Bat  in  Riemann  there 
are    certain    features    which    might    have    been 
followed    in    the    present    volume.      Here,    for 
instance,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  either 
music  publishing  or  music  publishers,  although 
there  may  be  details  treating  of  various  firms 
scattered  throughout  the  work.     Cross-headings, 
for  reference  purposes,  would    have    been   con- 
venient.   Presumably  a  general  index  at  the  end 
will  make  good  such  oversights.     There  should 
have  been  no  difficulty  to  have  incorporated  in 
this  volume  a  general  article  on  music  publishing 
analogous  to  that  which  appeared  in  the  later 
volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  on  book 
publishing,    including     not     onlv     British,    but 
American  and  leading  Continental  houses.    Again, 
the  application  of  scientific  ideas  to  music  has,  as 
everyone  knows,  been  responsible  recently  for  the 
springing  up  of  an  enormous  industry  in  music- 
recording  machines,  such  as  the  phonograph  and 
gramophone.    In  the  much-criticised  tenth  edition 
of  the  '*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  issued  five  years 
ago,  the  phonograph  was  ably  described.    Stnmge 
to  say,  no  word  concerning  this  epoch-making 
invention    appears    in    the    volume    before    us. 
Perhaps  it  will    be  dealt    with   by  a  qualified 
acoustician  under  some  such  name  as  "  recording 
appliances.''     If  so,  there  should  have  been  a 
cross-heading  in  the    present    volume.      In  the 
supplement  to  the  encyclopaedia  mentioned,  there 
is  also  an  illustrated  article  referring  to  mechanical 
piano-players.    These  during  the  past  decade  have, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  given  an  immense  stimulus 
to  many  musical  industries.    The  manufacture  of 
perforated  music  rolls  alone  is  an    exceedingly 
Digitized  by^^UU^  It 
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infceresting  department  of  such  work.  Yet  the 
Yolume  before  us  is  silent  regarding  all  these 
developments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  on  music  print- 
ing, musical  libraries,  and  musical  periodicals  have 
been  added  to  considerably  in  value  by  being 
brought  up  to  date  as  far  as  possible.  The  record 
of  musical  periodicals  occupies  nearly  nine  pages 
of  close  letterpress. 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  new  **  Grove  " 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old.  It  is  a 
monument  of  painstaking  labour  and  careful 
research.  Although  perfection  in  this  world  is 
unattainable,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  well-defined  degrees  of  excellence  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  standard  is  very  high  when  one 
estimates  truly  the  untiring  work  of  Mr.  FuUer- 
Maitland. 

A.  E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


•  ♦  • 


A  SUMHART 


i»* 


THE  title  of  this  book  as  it  appears  on  the 
cover  tends  to  mislead  the  public  and  the 
would-be  purchaser,  as  he  may  be  led  to 
expect  an  exhaustive  catalogue.  But  on  the  first 
page  the  title  is  followed  by  this  additional  state- 
ment, in  brackets :  "  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
from  the  Origens  to  1400."  With  this  limitation 
the  scope  of  the  book  is  clear,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  compiler,  Miss  Marion  Edwards,  for  the 
trouble  and  care  she  has  bestowed  upon  the  work. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  reviewing  a  book  of 
this  kind,  to  do  more  than  select  certain  points 
with  which  one  may  be  acquainted,  and,  checking 
their  accuracy,  to  deduce  the  accuracy  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  summary  is 
exhaustive  and  satisfactory.  The  summary  of 
English  literature  commences  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  and  is  continued  through  the  early 
centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  until,  in  the 
gradual  process  of  evolution  of  the  race,  it  termin- 
ates with  the  writers  of  the  14th  century,  which 
of  course  include  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  other 
nations  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  principle. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  book  for  scholars  and 
students,  and  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  study  of  the  literatures  of  any  of  the 
countries  mentioned. 


•  "  A  Summary  of  the  Literatures  of  Modern  Europe.' 
By  Marion  Edwards.     Dent. 


A  New  Societt. 

Sir, — It  would  surely  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention,  in  the  pages  of  The  Author^  to  a  new 
society  which  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  of  which,  possibly,  many  meml^rs  may 
not  have  heard  as  yet. 

The  name  of  this  new  society  is  "  The  Society 
for  Biblical  Study,"  and  its  aim  is  described  in  its 
second  bye-law  thus:— "The  aim  of  the  society 
is  to  encourage  and  advance  the  study  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  great  departments  of 
knowledge  more  or  less  in  immediate  relation 
thereto."  On  the  council  and  in  the  first  list  of 
Fellows  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  leaders  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  of  Assyriologists  and  E^t- 
ologists,  so  that  the  movement  is  entitled  to 
consideration. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  only  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  that  T?ie  Author  has  any  concern  with 
this,  but  it  is  surelv  just  this  point  of  view  which 
cannot  and  shoula  not  be  ignored.  Our  sacred 
books  are  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  literature  ; 
their  influence  upon  it  is  not  denied  even  by  those 
who  are  unprepared  to  admit  any  special  claim  to 
sacredness,  and  thus — setting  these  books  at  their 
lowest — they  are  worthy  of  the  deepest  study  and 
attention  by  literary  men.  But  apart  from  this, 
there  must  be  many  members  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  who  have  written  books  bearing  upon 
these  very  subjects,  and  to  them  the  new  society 
should  appeal  strongly  as  a  co-operative  force 
working  along  the  same  lines  as  themselves, 
in  connection  with  which,  therefore,  a  mutual 
advantage  might  be  reaped. 

It  is  merely  to  these  two  aspects  of  the  society 
that  it  is  fitting  to  call  attention  in  these  pages ; 
for  further  particulars  of  the  scheme  I  would  refer 
members  either  to  the  printed  prospectuses,  which 
are  sent  on  application,  or  to  The  Interpreter,  the 
journal  of  the  society. 

M.  TWYCROSS. 


SiE, — Could  any  reader  refer  me  to  the  name  of 
the  magazine  in  which  a  poem,  believed  to  be 
written  by  Lady  Angela  Gordon,  entitled  **The 
Sunshine  Store,"  appeared  about  a  year  aj^o. 

Any  information  sent  care  of  The  Author  would 
be  appreciated  by 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  D. 
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NOTICES. 


FOE  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs mnst  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors*  Society  and  other  readers  of  lliB  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  Th$  Author  are  cases  that  ha?e  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  Grf.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1908,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2i/.,  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

All  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


PENSION  FUND. 

— I  »  « — 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9s.  6(f.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £8,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Lomis  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9    8 

London  and  North- Western  8%Deben- 
ture  Stock 250    0    0 

E^ptian     Government     Irrigation 
Trust  4%  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8}%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasjjow  and  South-Westem  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  8^%  Stock 247    9    6 

Total    £8,118    18    8 

Subscriptions ^  1906.  £  s.  d. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie  .        .    0  10    0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James      .  .        .    0  10    0 

Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud  .        .050 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  .        .  .        .050 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    .        .  ^^.050 

Nov.20  Smith  Bertram  ^^,d  by  GOO^Wt  J 
Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bemaid.       .       •    D  l    0 
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Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin   . 

Donations,  1906. 
Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddell  Fund    . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 
Dec.  13,  Hardie,  R.    . 
Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry     . 
1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 
Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs.     . 
Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 
Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harconrt 
Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 
Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 
Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 
Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 
Feb.  18,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine 
Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  . 
Feb.  16,TraverB,  Miss  Rosalind  . 
March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 
March  11,  Eggar,  A. 
March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 
April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 
May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 
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COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


THE  May  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  Monday,  May  6th,  at  the  offices  of  the 
society,  at  4  p.m. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  read  and  signed,  the  committee  proceeded 
with  the  election  of  members  and  associates.  Ten 
new  members  and  associates  were  elected.  The 
names  are  printed  in  another  column.  The  number 
of  resignations  since  the  April  meeting  was  four. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Storr,  the  committee 
passed  unanimously  a  motion  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  June  to  consider  the  constitution 
of  the  society.  This  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  18th,  at  4.30  p.m.,in  the  small  hall 
of  the  Koyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  20, 
Hanover  Square^  W. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  committee  it  had 
been  decided  that  an  explanatory  statement 
referring  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  should  be  printed  in  The  Aut/wr,  and 
the  form  of  that  statement,  as  it  appears  in  auother 
column,  was  approved  by  the  committee. 

The  question  of  advertising  the  society  and  its 
work,  adjourned  from  the  former  meeting,  was 
reconsidered,  but  it  was  decided  to  take  no 
immediate  action. 

The  committee  further  considered  the  case  of 
Warwick  Deeping  &  Moring,  a  short  account  of 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Author,  to 
which  members  are  referred.  Since  the  decision 
mentioned  in  that  issue  the  committee  had  taken 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  on  the 
prospect  of  an  appeal,  but,  owing  to  the  opinion 
being  unfavourable  to  the  chances  of  success  in  this 
particular  case,  and  in  view  of  the  doubt  expressed 
by  counsel  whether  the  appeal  would  be  decided  on 
the  issue  apparently  raised  by  Mr.  Justice  Bigham's 
judgment,  which  was  of  such  importance  to 
authors,  the  committee  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  withdraw  the  appeal.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
chairman,  a  further  opinion  of  counsel  had  been 
taken,  and  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  as  to 
the  advisability  of  taking  action  against  the  present 
publisher  of  Mr.  Deeping's  book  in  the  event  of 
any  royalties  due  after  the  date  of  the  assignment 
remaining  unpaid.  Counsel's  opinion  being  favour- 
able to  the  author  on  this  question,  the  committee 
decided  to  be  prepared  to  take  action  if  necessary. 
Another  important  issue  received  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.  It  may  ba  remembered 
that  in  the  May  number  of  The  Aul/ior  three  com- 
panies were  quoted  as  having  gone  into  liiiuidation, 
or  as  having  a  receiver  for  the  debenture  holders  in 
possession.  On  one  of  these  cases  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitor,  the  latter  put 
the  following  facts  before  the  committee : — 

"  I  see  from  the  correspondence,  as  I  expected,  that  the 
editor  and  the  paper  on  which  he  writes  give  no  indication 
that  it  is  a  limited  company  which  is  bein^i:  dealt  with. 
Having  regard  to  the  frequency  of  these  cases  of  insolvent 
companies  carrying  on  ()eriodicals,  it  seems  worth  whUe 
considering  whether  the  contributors  have  any  other 
remedy,  and  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
committee  to  take  an  opinion  on  the  following  points  : — 

"(a)  Whether  the  section  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862 
(s.  42),  which  makes  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
pany who  issues  any  *  order  for  goods '  wherein  the  name  of 
the  company  is  not  mentioned  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50 
and  to  {)ay  personally  for  the  '  goods '  applies  to  the  editor 
of  a  |>eriodical  contracting  for  the  supply  of  contributions  ; 
and 

'•(A)  Whether  an  editor  is  [Hirsonally  liable  where  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  are  not  disclosed  on  the  principle 
laid  down  (e-g.)  in  Pollock  on  Contracts,  *  when  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  named,  then  prima  faeifi  the  agent,  though 
known  to  be  an  agent,  does  bini  himself  personally,  the 
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"  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  application  of  either  of 
these  principles  to  the  case  of  an  editor  and  contributors, 
but  the  points  seem  to  me  worth  following  up." 

As  the  matter  seemed  of  importance  to  members 
of  the  society,  owin^if  to  the  many  contributors  who 
fall  into  the  same  trap  and  are  unable  to  recover 
either  their  MSS.  or  their  money,  the  committee 
decided  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  company  lawyer 
on  the  points  mentioned  by  the  solicitors. 

The  next  case  before  the  committee  related  to  the 
infringement  of  the  property  in  the  title  of  a  play  by 
a  publishing  house  in  Germany.  During  the  month 
the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  laid  before  the 
Oerman  lawyer,  whose  opinion  was  read  to  the 
oommittoe,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  society 
should  tak«  action  on  behalf  of  the  member 
involved,  who,  however,  desired  himself  to  be 
responsible  for  the  costs.  It  would  appear  that  in 
♦  Germany  the  question  of  deception  of  the  public 
by  the  use  of  a  title  already  employed  by  an  author 
stands  on  very  much  the  same  footing  as  the  pro- 
perty in  a  title  does  in  England.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  German  lawyer  will  be  able  to  carry  the  matter 
to  a  successful  issue. 

Another  point  came  up  for  decision  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — The  committee  decided  to  take 
counsel's  opinion  in  a  case  where  a  book  had  been 
republished  in  a  serial  form  with  the  title  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  changed,  and  announced  as 
^*  a  new  story.'* 

Another  case  was  dealt  with  in  regard  to  the 
Bettlement  of  a  publisher's  accounts.  Unfortunately, 
the  agreement,  which  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  in  court,  was  unstamped,  and  the 
committee  decided  to  take  the  claim  in  hand  if 
the  author  would  stamp  the  agreement  and  pay 
whatever  penalty  mijiht  be  demanded. 

The  committee  desire  especially  to  draw  the 
attention  of  members  to  this  point :  It  is  not  part 
of  the  society's  functions  to  pay  for  the  stamps  on 
the  agreements  of  its  members,  much  less  to  pay 
the  penalties  on  agreements  which  are  unstamped ; 
vet  the  necessity  for  stamping  agreements,  which 
has  been  emphasised  in  the  standing  matter  of  The 
Author,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those 
authors  who  constantly  apply  for  the  society's 
advice  in  connection  with  their  literary  affairs  are 
now  more  careful  in  this  respect,  but  none  the  less 
the  point  is  still  too  frequently  neglected,  with  the 
result  that  the  committee  are,  in  many  cases,  con- 
siderably hampered  in  their  efforts  to  benefit,  not 
only  individual  authors,  but  the  members  of  the 
profession  generally,  when  they  desire  to  carry  cases 
through  the  courts  in  order  to  bring  to  light 
the  objectionable  methods  of  certain  publishers  or 
certain  editoi^s.  Again  the  committee  request  the 
earnest   attention   of  members   to   this  matter. 


Stamp  your  agreements.  Members  are  referred  to 
clause  8  of  "How  to  Use  the  Society"  in  the 
standing  matter  to  The  Authcrr. 

A  question  submitted  to  the  committee  by  a 
member  of  the  society  referred  to  the  law  of  inter- 
national copyright  in  Germany  before  the  date  of 
the  Berne  Convention.  As  the  property  of  the 
member  depended  entirely  upon  the  construction 
of  this  law,  it  was  decided  by  the  committee  to 
take  the  opinion  of  a  German  lawyer  as  to  the 
position. 

The  committee  decided  to  purchase  the  drawers 
necessary  for  a  card  index  of  the  society's  member- 
ship. 

An  agitation  is  being  raised  by  the  British 
Weights  and  Measures  Society  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  postal  rates  on  the 
publications  of  societies.  Such  a  reduction  would 
render  possible  the  circulation  of  The  Author  for 
\d.  instead  of,  as  at  present,  1^.  Nearly  all  the 
learned  societies  have  joined  this  agitation,  and  the 
committee  decided  that  the  Society  of  Authors 
should  be  added  to  the  number.  Mr.  Thring,  the 
secretary  to  the  society,  was  appointed  to  act  as 
delegate  on  behalf  of  the  society  in  any  action  that 
might  be  resolved  upon  in  the  matter. 


Pension  Fund  Committee. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pension  Fund  Committee 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  13th,  at  3.30,  to  con- 
siSer  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  for 
the  current  year. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  and  stated  that  the 
Trustees  had  invested  another  £250,  and  estimated 
that,  after  satisfying  existing  pensions,  a  sum  of 
£50  per  annum  remained  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Fund. 

Dramatic  Sub-Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Sub-Committee  was 
held  at  89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W„ 
at  4  o'clock,  to  consider  the  report  of  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  which  they 
had,  as  requested  at  a  previous  meeting,  drawn  up 
in  regard  to  *Hhe  methods  of  the  Soci6t^  des 
Auteurs  et  Compositeurs  Dramatiaues,  and  the 
possibility  of  applying  them  to  English  theatrical 
business,  and  also  the  subject  generally  of  organis- 
ing the  business  interests  of  the  profession  of 
dramatic  authorship  in  the  English-speaking 
countries." 

The  report  was  read  and  the  sub-committee 
decided  to  refer  it  to  the  managing  committee  at 
their  next  meeting. 

The  agreement  drafted  by  the  secretary,  by  order 
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of  the  Dramatic  Sub-Committee,  was  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  and  read  clause  by  clause,  with  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  upon  each  clause.  The  sub-com- 
mittee decided  that  the  secretary  should  redraft 
his  agreement,  taking  into  consideration  the  report 
upon  it,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before 
the. sub-committee  at  a  later  date. 

One  or  two  other  important  points  were  discussed, 
and  motions  passed  respecting  them. 


May  Eleotions. 

Brown,  A.  R.  Haig-  •  Lancing  College,  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex. 

Drewitt,  F.  Dawtrey,  14,  Palace  Gardens 
M.A.,  M.D.  Terrace,      Kensing- 

ton, W. 

Fenn,  Frederick     .        .     6,  Graj's  Inn  Square, 


,  Gray  I 
W.  C. 


Fraser,  Miss  Mary .        .    43,  York  Street  Cham- 

bers,    Bryanston 
Square,  W. 

Mathew,  A.  H.       .        .    Chelsfield,  Kent. 

Mole,  Miss  Marion  E.    .    The  Gables,  Braughing, 

near  Ware,  Herts. 

Poer,  Mrs.  W.  de  la       .    Glen     Poer,    Clonmel, 

Ireland. 

Royds,  The  Rev.  T.  F.  .    Sutton      0  on  r  ten  ay , 

Abingdon. 

Sanderson,  The  Rev.      .    Westbay,  Bridport     • 
John 

Wood,  Lawson      .        .     6,  Queen  Anne's  Grove, 

Bedford  Park,  W. 
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CLASSICAL. 
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London :  Frowde.    6#.  n. 

FICTION. 

The  House  of  Defence.    By  E.  F.  Benson.    7j  x  5. 

293  pp.    Heinemann.    6#. 
Colonel  Daveron.    By  Percy  White.  8  x  6J.  342  pp. 

Hnrst  and  Blackett.    6«. 
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The  Intrusions  op  Peggy.    By  Anthony  Hope  (Nel- 
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WiNDOVER  Tales.    By  H alliwell  Sutcliffe.   7  j  x  5. 

317  pp.     Smith  Elder.    &r. 
Short  Cruises.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs.    7f  x  5.    298  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.     3«.  6<f. 
The  Millionaire  and   the  Lady.     By   Gertrude 
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Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6«. 
The  Man  who  was  Dead.    By  A.  W.  Marchmont. 
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2836  Mayfair.     By  Frank  Richardson.     7}  x    6. 

310  pp.    Werner  Laurie.    6#. 
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Roger  Dinwiddie,  Soul  Doctor.    By  A.  M.  Irvine. 
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The  Conversion  of  Claud.    By  E.  F,  Turner.   7|  x  6. 

320  pp.    Ward  Lock.    6#. 
The  white  Hand  and  the  Black.    A  Story  of  the 
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HISTORY. 

Tyrol  :  The  Land  in  the  Mountains.  By  W.  A. 
Baillib  Grohman.  9x6.  288  pp.  Simpkin  Mar- 
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The  Russian  Revolution.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lated chiefly  by  L.  k  A.  Maude.  8J  x  6i.  88  pp. 
Everett  &  Co.    ^d, 

Hindustan  under  Freelances,  1770—1820.  Sketches 
of  Military  Adventure  in  Hindustan  during  the  Period 
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LAW. 
Statutes  op  Practical  Utility  Passbd  in  1906. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order  in  Continuation  of 
•'  Chitty's  Statutes,"  with  Notes,  &c.  By  J.  M.  Lkly. 
10  X  6J.  785—1,004  pp.  Sweet  and  Maxwell  and 
Stevens  &  Sons  (Limited). 

LITERARY. 
Voces  Populi.    By  F.  Anstby.  With  twenty  illustrations 
by  J.   Bernabd    Pabtbidoe.      6}    x    4^.      248  pp. 
Longmans.    2*.  n, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches  of  the  Nioht.    By  Geo.  R.  Sims.    7  x  4|. 

80  pp.    Greening.     6d. 
Love  and  All  About  It.    By  Frank  Richaedson. 

7J  X  5.    182  pp.     Grant  Richards.     1*.  n. 
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Heart's  Sunshine.      By  Hettie  Lings,     ek    x  H 
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Orpheus.    By  Arthur  Dillon.    64  x  6.    48  pp.    Elkin 
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Edition.    32  pp.     Samurai  Press,  Norwich.    2*.  n. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The  Evolution  op  the  Soul.    By  Harold  Monro. 
32  pp.     Samurai  Press,  Norwich.    2s,  n. 

REPRINTS. 

The  House  op  the  Wolp.  By  Stanley  Weyman. 
^  X  4^.     248  pp.     Longmans.    2*.  n.  * 

Poems  by  William  Wobdswobth.  Selected,  with  an 
Introduction.  By  Stoppobd  A.  Bbooke.  Illustrated 
byE.  H.Nbw.    9  X  6f .    327  pp.    Methuen.    7*.6rf.n. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Wobks  op  Oliveb  Gold- 
smith. Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Austin  Dobson.    280  pp.    Frowde.    1*.  n. 

The  Wobks  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  (Pentland  Edition). 
Vols.  9  to  12.  With  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Edmund 
Gosse.    9x6.    336,  484, 396,  and  461  pp.    CasseU. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Britain's  Hope  :  An  Open  Letter  concerning  the 

Pressing  Social   Problems  to  the   Right  Hon 

John  Burns,    M.P.     By  Julie    Sutter.    7*  x  6 
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'  7|  X  6.    253  pp.     Sampson  Low.    6#. 
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The  Cbeed  op  a  Layman.    By  Fbedebic  Habbison. 

8J  X  5i.    411  pp.    Macmillan.    7*.  ed. 
In    Defence  :   A    Plea   fob   the   Faith.      By  Sib 

ROBEBT  Andebson,  L.C.B.,  LL.D.      8f  X  6.     197  pp. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.     5*. 

TRAVEL. 
A  Yeab  in  Russia.    By  Maubice  Babing.     9  x  5*. 

319  pp.     Methuen.     lOs.Qd.n. 
Red  Russia.     By  John  Foster   Fraser.     7|   x    '> 

288  pp.    Cassell.    6«. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Colour  op  London:   Historic,  Personal,  and 
Local.     By  W.  J.  Loptie,  F.S.A.      Illustrated    by 
YosHio  Markino.    9i  X    6|.    236  pp.     Chatto  and 
Windus.    20*.  and  42#.  n. 


LITBRART,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Ian  Maclaren 
while  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United 
States.  As  everyone  now  knows,  Ian 
Maclaren  was  the  pseudonym  of  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  D.D.  Under  each  title  he  was  equally 
famous.  During  the  active  years  of  his  authorship 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society,  and  only  resigned 
in  1908.  As  a  writer  of  fiction  he  was  an  ex- 
pounder, after  Mr.  Barrie,  of  the  Scottish  country 
idyll.  His  first  work,  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush/'  brought  him  well-deserved  fame,  and  he 
followed  his  success  with  other  works  equally 
popular.  He  was  not,  however,  a  writer  of  stories 
only.  In  his  position  as  pastor  of  Sefton  Park 
Chapel  he  wrote  many  religious  and  theological 
books.  He  was  a  man  with  a  kind  and  aflfectionate 
personality,  which  carried  sympathy  and  begat 
confidence  in  all  those  with  whom  he  was  closely 
acquainted. 

Edith  C.  Kenyon,  the  author  of  "  A  Girl  in  a 
Thousand,"  has  a  new  book  in  the  press  entitled, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Timothy."  It  is  an  historical 
tale  and  will  be  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  who  published  Miss  Kenyon's  "  A  Queen 
of  Nine  Days." 

Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  are  publishing  a 
new  novel  by  Major  Arthur  Haggard,  entitled 
''Malcolm,  the  Patriot." 

"Apologia,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott, 
is  a  work,  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black, 
containing  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  the 
author's  religious  belief,  and  a  summary  of  his 
recent  works,  indicating  the  stages  through  which 
he  has  been  led  to  his  present  theological  position. 
It  attempts  to  distinguish  justifiable  from  unjusti- 
fiable prepossession,  and  lawful  from  unlawful 
doubts. 

"  Stories  from  Carlyle  :  Scenes  from  the  French 
Revolution,"  by  D.  M.  Ford,  contains  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  from  **The  French  Revolu- 
tion," with  certain  portions  of  the  "Essays," 
presented  to  young  readers  in  simpler  form :  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

In  his  new  novel  published  by  Mr.  John  Long, 
Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  chooses  as  background  a 
rising  of  the  blacks  against  the  whites.  The 
reader  is  introduced  to  various  kinds  of  natives, 
good  and  bad,  and  to  the  British  official  of  the 
better  class.    Intermingled  with  the  adventurous 

Eart  of  the  sto^is  a  love  romance.    **  The  Black 
[and  and  the  White  "  is  the  title  of  the  book. 
Messrs.   Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  announce   the 
publication  of  a  book  by  Major  Philip  Trevor, 
entitled  "  The  Problems  of  Cricket."    The  writer, 
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Triio  is  known  in  the  world  of  cricket  as  "  Dux," 
believes  that  the  tendency  of  modern  cricket  is  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  player,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  game.  In  this  book  Major  Trevor 
discusses  some  of  the  questions  relating  to  its 
important  aspects. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Crouch's  new  story  "  A 
Wife  from  the  Forbidden  Land,"  is  placed  in 
Thibet.  A  young  Englishman  of  the  self-reliant, 
strong,  and  adventurous  type  determined  to  visit 
Lhasa — the  sacred  Thibetan  capital — a  city  which 
the  foreigner  is  not  allowed  to  explore  upon  pain 
of  death.  How  the  Englishman  succeeds  in  his 
object,  and  how  he  brings  back  "  A  Wife  from  the 
Forbidden  Land  **  is  the  function  of  the  story  to 
tell.    Mr.  John  Long  is  the  publisher. 

The  same  publisher  announces  a  new  book  by 
Mr.  Hubert  Wales,  '*  Cynthia  in  the  Wilderness," 
which  is  a  study  of  a  wife  who,  through  the 
incapacity  of  her  husband  to  understand  or  respond 
to  her  womanhood,  finds  herself  shut  out  upon  the 
wilderness  of  joyless  things. 

Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  new  book  "A  Year  in 
Russia,"  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co., 
commences  with  an  account  of  a  journey  to 
Manchuria  before  the  declaration  of  peace,  and 
describes  the  reception  given  to  the  news  by  the 
Russian  troops.  Other  parts  of  the  book  deal  with 
the  experiences  of  passengers  during  the  strikes, 
and  the  convening  of  the  meeting  of  the  Duma. 

Miss  R,  N.  Carey's  new  novel  "  The  Angel  of 
Forgiveness,"  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America  in  the  early  autumn. 

After  writing  nothing  for  four  years  Madame 
Sarah  Grand  is  now  engaged  upon  a  novel,  which 
she  hopes  to  have  ready  in  the  spring  of  1 908. 

Mr.  Harold  Wintle's  society  novel,  "A  Mirror  of 
Folly,"  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Langhara  &  Co. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  been  commissioned  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  to  write,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  upon,  a  story  for  the  Neiv  York  Herald^ 
The  story  is  one  of  the  time  of  George  II. 

A  new  work  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  F.R.A.S., 
entitled  '^  Astronomical  Essays  :  Historical  and 
Descriptive "  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mrs.  Thurston  has  now  completed  an  Irish 
novel,  "  The  Fly  on  the  Wheel,"  upon  which  she 
has  been  working  for  the  last  two  years.  This  is 
the  only  work  which  Mrs.  Thurston  has  under- 
taken since  the  writing  of "  The  Gambler" ;  **  The 
Mystics,"  published  recently,  being  one  of  her 
early  books.  **  The  Fly  on  the  Wheel "  deals  with 
middle  class  life  in  an  Irish  town,  and  it  will 
appear  serially  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  the 
autumn. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  novel  on  Christian  Science 
appeared  last  month  under  the  title  of  **  The  House 
of  Defence."  The  same  writer  will  be  represented 
in  Tlie  Queen,  beginning  from  July  next,  by  a  serial 
which  will  probably  be  called  "  Sheaves,"  and  will 
deal  with  the  happy  marriage  of  an  elderly  woman 
to  a  young  man.  He  is  also  writing  a  book  con- 
fined to  school  life — with  no  love  interest  of  any 
kind.  It  begins  with  a  boy's  life  at  thirteen  ana 
traces  it  up  to  twenty. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  is  publishing  a  book, 
edited  by  Miss  Margaret  J.  F.  Montgomery-Camp- 
bell, containing  many  reminiscences  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  royalties  and  diplomatists, 
gleaned  from  the  autograph  collection  of  the 
authoresses  of  "  Old  Days  in  Diplomacy." 

The  new  volume  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  contains  three 
plays  which  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  book 
form.  The  plays  referred  to  are  "John  Buir» 
Other  Island,"  "  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,'^ 
and  "  Major  Barbara."  There  is  a  preface  to  each 
play,  the  first,  •*  For  Politicians  on  Home  Rule, 
Egypt,  etc.,"  and  the  last — to  "  Major  Barbara,"" 
dealing  among  other  topics  with  "  First  Aid  to- 
Critics,"  *'  The  Salvation  Army,"  and  *'  Christianity 
and  Anarchism," 

Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  volume  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
entitled  **  Delicia,"  and  other  stories  never  before 
collected.  The  volume  will  be  published  at  the 
price  of  6«. 

**The  Public  Records  and  the  Constitution,"^ 
a  lecture  delivered  at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,, 
by  Mr.  L.  Owen  Pike,  has  been  published  at  2s.  6^» 
nett  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Pike  states  that  his  object  has  been  to  make  the 
chief  features  of  the  constitution  visible  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  to  mark  their  descent  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  Samurai  Press,  Norwich,  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  announces  the 
following  publications:  "Proposals  for  a  Voluntary 
Nobility,"  "  The  Dust  which  is  God  :  An  TJndimen- 
sional  Adventure,"  by  Ralph  Straus,  and  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Soul,"  by  Harold  Monro.  All 
these  publications  are  issued  at  the  price  of 
2s.  nett. 

"Evereley  Gardens  and  Others,"  by  Rose  6. 
Kingsley,  was  published  in  May  by  Mr.  Geo.  Allen. 
In  this  book  Miss  Kingsley  gives  intimate  glimpses 
of  the  summer  life  of  her  father,  Charles  Kingsley^ 
and  his  family  and  friends  in  the  old  days.  In 
addition,  the  book  contains  various  chapters  dealing 
with  the  art  and  practice  of  gardening  generally  : 
"  The  Summer  Garden,"  "  The  Autumn  Garden,'^ 
"  The  Rose  Garden,"  "  The  Spring  Garden,"  "  The 
Shrubbery  "  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters. 
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The  full-page  illustrations,  of  which  two  are  in 
colour,  number  eighteen  in  all. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin,  although  busily  engaged 
upon  literary  work,  has  nothing  ready  for  publica- 
tion this  year. 

The  Rev.  F.  de  Lacy  White's  new  volume  of 

e)em8,  published  at  3«.  by  Messrs.  Pascoe  &  Son, 
rook  Square,  Rugeley,  and  Alfred  Tacey,  The 
Excelsior  Press,  Leicester,  includes,  "  A  Tribute  to 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,"  odes  on  "  Spring"  and 
^  Winter,"  and  on  **  Harvest." 

Mr.  Henry  Drane  is  issuing  a  shilling  uniform 
edition  of  the  following  novels  by  Mr.  Naunton 
Davies :— "  Chester  Cresswell,"  "  The  Secret  of  a 
Hollow  Tree,"  "The  ICing's  Guide,"  "The 
Reverend  Jack,"  **  A  Day  with  Hounds,  and  What 
Came  of  It." 

Mr.  Arthur  Dillon's  poem,  "  Orpheus,"  has  been 
revised  by  the  author,  and  was  published  last  month 
by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  a  Beckett  is  engaged  upon  a  new 
work  to  be  called  "  The  Master  of  the  Revels," 
dealing  with  the  duties  of  an  office  once  held  in 
high  repute.  Mr.  a  Beckett  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Revels  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  in 
1887. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  have  published  "  The 
Secrets  of  the  Vatican,"  by  Douglas  Sladen, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  things  not  generally 
known  to  those  who  only  speak  English,  about 
the  Pope,  his  cardinals,  his  officials,  and  his 
guards  in  the  Vatican.  The  volume,  published  at 
£1  Is.  net,  contains  a  description  in  English  of  the 
Vatican,  considered  not  merely  as  a  collection  of 
museums,  but  as  the  seat  of  the  Papal  Government. 
There  are  sixty  half-tone  reproductions  fi*om  photo- 
graphs, and  a  plan. 

Miss  Winifred  James,  a  young  Australian  writer, 
now  in  England,  has  had  her  first  book  accepted  by 
Constable.  It  is  entitled  "  Bachelor  Betty,"  and 
deals  with  the  point  of  view  of  an  Australian 
girl  on  her  first  visit  to  London. 

The  author  of  "  The  Secret  Kingdom  "  is  pub- 
lishing shortly  a  new  novel  with  Mr.  Werner 
Laurie. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  published  "  The  Millionaire 
and  the  Lady,"  by  Gertrude  Warden,  which  is  a 
sketch  of  the  early  career  of  a  young  actress 
handicapped  by  her  beauty. 

"  The  Temple  of  Love,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Newland- 
Smith,  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  is 
a  work  intended  to  show  how  souls  may  enter  upon 
the  path  which  leads  into  the  temple  of  love  ;  how 
love  is  the  one  blessing  needful,  and  how  love  upon 
earth  and  love  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be 
attained. 

Messrs.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  have 
produced    three    books    by    Sir    Robert     Ball, 


entitled  respectively  ** Great  Astronomers"  **In 
Starry  Realms  "  and  "  In  the  High  Heavens."  All 
the  works  have  been  revised,  and  the  last  named  of 
the  three  books  is  a  popular  account  of  recent 
astronomical  events  and  phenomena. 

Miss  Eva  Scott's  volume,  produced  by  the 
same  publishers,  deals  with  the  career  of 
Charles  II.  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
France  in  July,  1654,  to  that  of  his  return  to 
England  in  May,  1660.  The  story  of  these  six 
years  is  a  record  of  ever-growing  misery,  despon- 
dency, and  want,  of  domestic  dissension  and  moral 
decadence.  It  includes  the  Cavalier  rising  of  1655, 
the  abortive  negotiations  of  Charles  with  Pope  and 
Emperor,  his  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Booth's  insurrection  of  1659,  Charles'  journey  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  the  Restoration. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  new  play,  "  Mr.  George," 
produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  at  the  end  of 
April,  has  for  its  period  the  time  of  George  III.  The 
"Mr. George  "referred  to  is  a  young  English  girl  who 
goes  to  America  to  become  senior  partner  in  a 
Boston  firm.  Although  intended  by  her  deceased 
father  for  the  wife  of  a  rollicking  young  English- 
man, on  her  arrival  at  Boston  she  becomes  the 
object  of  the  afi^ections  of  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm.  The  aflPections  are  reciprocated,  but  the 
War  of  Independence  complicates  the  position. 
The  play,  however,  terminates  with  the  marriajge 
of  the  two  partners.  The  cast  includes  Miss 
Billie  Burke,  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Playfair. 

Capt.  Robert  Marshall's  romantic  comedy,  "  A 
Royal  Family,"  originally  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  1899,  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  on  May  4th.  The  main  idea  of 
the  play  is  the  unwillingness  of  a  princess  to 
** sacrifice"  herself  matrimonially  for  the  benefit 
of  her  State.  The  marriage  which  is  contem- 
plated, however,  does  not  entail  any  sacrifice,  as 
the  intended  husband,  introduced  to  her  as  a 
Count,  wins  the  love  which  her  •'  advanced  "  views 
would  have  denied  him  as  a  Prince.  The  cast 
includes  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  and  Mr.  Alexandra 
Carlisle. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  French  literary  world  has  lost  two  of  its 
well-known  representatives,  two  authors  of 
widely  difierent  talent,  Andr6  Theuriet  and 
J.  K.  Huysmans.  Andr6  Theuriet  was  born  in 
1833,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  published 
some  poems  in  the  Retme  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  novels  are  **  La 
Fortune  d'  Angfele,**  "  Les  Coutes  de  la  Marjolaine  " 
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and  "  Reine  des  Bois."  M.  Andr^  Theuriet  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

J.  K.  Huysmans  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.    Some  twenty  years 
ago,  Huysmans,  together  with  Zola,  Maupassant, 
Alexis,  Hennique,  and  C6ard,  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Les  Soirees  de  Medan,"  which  earned  for 
its  authors  the  designation  o^naty/ralisis.    Amongst 
Huysmans*  other  early  works  were  the  following 
volumes  : — "  Marthe,'^  "  Croquis  parisiens,"  "  Les 
SoBurs  Vatard,"  "  En  Manage."      As  the  name 
indicates,  Huysmans  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
he  was  before  all  things  a  colourist  in  literature. 
His  books  are  all  vivid  pictures  of  the  things  he 
describes.    His  works  are  divided  into  two  periods, 
and  the  separation  marks  the  date  of  his  conver- 
sion.    From  that  time  we  have  the  fine  series  of 
books    which    brought    him    renown,    namely : 
"L'Oblat,"  "En   Route,"  "La  Cath6drale,"  and 
"  Les  Foules  de  Lourdes."    His  long  and  terrible 
illness  was  borne  with  admirable   courage  and 
fortitude  up  to  the  last.    His  funeral  was  attended 
by  all  those  who  esteemed  him  so  highly  during 
his  lifetime.     He  was  president  of  the  Goncourt 
Academy  and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Books  on  special  periods  of  history  and  memoirs 
are  perhaps  more  than  ever  in  favour  here.  Some 
extremely  interesting  volumes  have  appeared 
lately.  The  "  Regne  de  Charles  IIL  d'Espagne," 
by  M.  Fran9ois  Rousseau,  is  in  two  volumes. 
The  long  reign  of  thirty  years  (1759—1788)  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was 
full  of  important  events,  and  the  author  gives  us, 
at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  Spain  at  that  period. 
Another  historical  work  is  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  "  Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'iL 
la  Revolution,"  published  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Ernest  Lavisse.  This  volume  is  devoted  to 
"  Louis  XIV."  (La  Religion,  les  Lettres  et  les 
Arts,  la  Guerre  1648—1685). 

A  volume  of  extremely  modern  history  is  the 
collection  of  articles  by  M.  Henri  de  Noussane, 
published  under  the  title  of  ''Des  Faits,  des 
Homme?,  des  Id^s"  (1905—1906). 

"Louise  de  la  Valli^re  et  la  Jeunesse  de 
Louis  XIV.,"  by  M.  J.  Lair,  is  a  volume  written 
after  the  perusal  of  many  hitherto  unpublished 
documents.  We  hear  that  M.  Lair  has  spent  six 
J  ears  in  preparing  this  work.  The  volume  is 
illustrated,  and  reconstitutes  for  us  many  scenes  of 
Court  life  under  the  great  monarch. 

"Hommes  et  Femmes  d'hier  et  d'avant  hier" 
is  the  title  of  a  delightful  book  by  M.  Alfred 
M^ieres. 

M.  Edmond  Lepelletier  gives  us  a  book  on 
'*  Paul  Verlaine  :  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre.'' 


Other  literary  works  are : — 
"Byron  et  le   Romantisme  fTan9ais,"    by  M. 
Edmond  Esteve,    and    "  La    Litt^rature    anglo- 
canadienne,"  by  M.  Davray. 

Madame  Daniel  Lesueur,  the  author  of  that 
admirable  psychological  novel,  "Le  Coeur 
chemine,''  seems  to  have  left  for  a  time  the  path 
on  which  she  started  her  career  as  a  novelist,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  "  newspaper  serialists."  Her 
new  novel,  "Lefils  de  Tamant,'  is  a  roman  feuUleton 
par  excellence,  sensational,  but  well  written.  In 
spite  of  its  excellent  qualities,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Madame  Daniel  Lesueur  will  soon  return 
to  her  former  path  and  give  us  more  of  her 
delicate  psychological  studies.  We  may  mention 
that  the  Soci6te  des  Gens  de  Lettres  has  this 
year  made  a  great  exception  in  her  favour  and 
elected  her  a  member  of  its  committee.  She  is 
the  first  woman  elected  since  the  days  of  Georges 
Sand. 

Among  other  recent  volumes  are  : — 
"Journal  d*une  ^xpuls^,"  with  a  preface  by 
Francois  Copp^e,  the  diary  of  a  nun  during  the 
recent  struggles  between  the  State  and  the  Church. 
"Force  d^ime,"  by  Andr6  Devilna.  "Elie 
Greuze,"  by  Gabriel  Trarieux.  "Le  Baron  de 
Heldenstamm,"  by  W.  Meyer-Forster.  "  Le 
Chercheur  de  merveilleux,"  by  M.  Joseph  Renaud, 
is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  some  fantastical  and 
others  terrifying.  "Les  Souliers  dts  morts,"  by 
M.  Louis  Chauvigny.  "  Les  Raisons  du  Cceur,"  by 
M.  Edouard  Schneider.  "  La  Chapelle  enchant^e," 
by  M.  Paul  Faure. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  English  are  the 
following  : — "  Le  Capitaine  de  I'Etoile  Polaire,"  by 
Con  an  Doyle,  and  a  novel  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
now  running  in  the  Echo  de  Paris, 

M.  Ernest  Daudet  writes  a  long  article  in  the 
Figaro  begging  the  Soci^t6  des  Gensde  Lettres  and 
the  Institute  of  France  to  take  up  the  question  of 
authors'  rights,  and  endeavour  to  reform  the  law 
by  which  an  author's  family  only  retains  the  copy- 
right of  his  works  for  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
M.  Daudet  very  rightly  claims  that  literary  property 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  land,  and 
should  belong  to  the  author's  family  as  long  as  any 
members  of  it  exist.  The  question  is  at  present 
being  very  much  discussed,  as  Alfred  de  Musset's 
works  have  just  become  public  property,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  M.  Lardin  de  Musset  and  his  family 
are  living,  and  that  the  annual  income  produced  by 
this  poet's  literary  and  dramatic  works  is  consider- 
able. 

An  admirable  bas-relief  in  bronze  of  George 
Gissing,  the  work  of  Theodore  Spicer-Simpson,  is 
now  b^ing  exhibited  at  the  Salon  and  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  author's  numerous  admirers  in 
France.     The  sculptor  has  been  happy  in  catching 
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the  expression  and  in  giving  a  most  lifelike  touch 
to  his  work.  Prance  and  America  are  both  aliead 
of  England  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  Gissing. 

The  great  theatrical  event  has  been  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  8al6m6,"  Oscar  Wilde's  poem,  with 
music  by  M.  Richard  Strauss. 

There  has  been  a  curious  episode  in  connection 
with  the  new  play  by  M.  Paul-Hyacinthe  Loyson, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  P^re  Loyson.  The  play, 
entitled  "Ames  enneraies,"  which  has  just  been 
put  on  at  the  Antoine  Theatre  was  so  strikingly 
like  the  "  Otage,"  which  M.  Antoine  was  about  to 
give  at  the  Od6on,  that  the  latter  decided  to  hurry 
through  with  the  rehearsals,  in  order  to  be  first 
before  the  public  with  this  subject.  The  result 
has  been  excellent  for  both  pieces,  as  the  public 
naturally  wished  to  judge  for  itself  which  author 
had  treated  his  subject  in  the  best  manner.  The 
problem  of  the  two  plays  is  the  difficulty  for 
the  children  when  the  father  and  mother  are 
antagonistic. 

At  the  Od^n,  "  La  Fran9ai8e,"  by  M.  Brieux, 
is  now  being  played. 

Alts  Hallard. 

"R^e  de  Charles  III.  d'Espagne"  (Plon). 
"Louise  de  la  Vallidre  et  la  Jeanesse  de  Louis  XIV.*' 
(Plon). 
"  Journal  d*une  Expuls^  "  (Lecoffre). 
"  Le  Baron  de  Heldenstamm  '*  (Calmann  L^v^). 
"  Le  Chercheur  de  merveiUeux  "  (Calmann  Levy), 
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SPANISH  NOTES. 


TO  speak  of  the  Atheneum  of  Madrid  is  to 
speak  of  the  forum  where  men  of  literature 
and  science  take  the  foremost  place  in  the 
opinions  of  their  compatriots  by  reason  of  the 
power  shown  in  the  discourses  there  deliyered  in 
their  particular  line  of  thought. 

When  Doha  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  as  president  of 
the  Literature  Section  of  the  Atheneum,  arranged 
for  the  lecture  on  the  dramatic  works  of  d'Annunzio 
by  Senor  don  Alvaro  Alcala  Galiano  y  Osma,  she 
was  giving  the  chair  to  the  nephew  of  the  historic 
orator  CanoTas  de  Castillo  and  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Casa- Valencia,  who  came  as  ambassador 
to  London  in  1895,  and  whose  lectures  on  political 
liberty  in  England  made  such  a  mark  in  the  same 
Atheneum  of  Madrid.  The  recent  discourse  by 
this  son  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  had  the 
advantage  of  being  followed  by  a  well-staged  scene 
from  d'Annunzio's  great  play  "  La  Gioconda,"  in 
which  the  famous  actress  Tina  di  Lorenzo  took 
the  leading  part  of  Silvia  Settala.  The  fine  analy- 
tical study  given  of  the  dramatist's  works  and 


characters  by  Alvaro  Alcala  Galiano  y  Osma  made 
one  appreciate  the  subsequent  dramatic  render- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  of  the 
Italian  writer,  for  he  laid  stress  on  the  artistic 
and  pagan  force  of  the  sentiments  of  d*Annunzio, 
who  sees  life  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  appears  to  him 
as  a  poet ;  and  whilst  paying  full  tribute  to  the 
author  as  a  genius,  the  lecturer  showed  from  his 
study  of  such  plays  as  "  The  Dead  City  "  and  **  La 
Gloria  "  that,  as  with  the  Greek  poets  of  old,  the 
joy  of  life  is  thought  to  be  in  mere  material 
pleasures.  The  illustrious  young  Spaniard's 
psychological  references  to  the  symbolical  side 
of  some  scenes  of  the  plays,  especially  in 
those  of  "La  Gloria,*'  show  that  he  has 
deservedly  taken  a  place  among  the  literary  Hits  of 
the  Spanish  capital,  and  the  applause  of  the 
crowded  audience  assembled  for  the  conference 
encouraged  the  lecturer  in  the  continuance  of  his 
dissertation.  With  the  verve  of  a  lover  of  his 
subject,  Alvaro  Alcala  Galiano  rapidly  ran  through 
the  chief  features  of  d'Annunzio's  "  La  Figlia  di 
Jorio"  "Francesca  di  Rimini,"  etc.  ;  and  whilst 
logically  showing  the  want  of  morality  in  a  man 
who  is  only  a  law  unto  himself,  the  lecturer  showed 
his  admiration  for  the  author's  power. 

This  illustrious  Spaniard  is  truly  cosmopolitan, 
for  his  appreciation  of  literature  extends  not  only 
to  Italy,  but  to  England  ;  and  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  this  author  that  Spain  may  hope,  after  his  forth- 
coming visit  to  England,  to  see  a  truly  erudite 
account  of  the  works  of  our  Hall  Caine,  whom  he 
is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Senate  has  been  the  scene  of  great  interest 
this  week,  as  the  State  opening  of  the  Spanish 
Parliament  was  naturally  the  occasion  of  a  speech 
by  Alfonso  XIII.  The  voice  of  the  young  Bang 
was  loud  and  clear  enough  to  fill  the  house,  with 
its  brilliant  assembly  of  uniformed  ministers,  richly 
robed  clerics,  gorgeous  liveried  lackeys,  and  beauti- 
fully gowned  ladies.  The  main  points  of  interest 
touched  on  in  the  Sovereign's  speech  was  his  pleasure 
in  the  birth  of  his  son,  as  a  king  as  well  as  a 
father  ;  his  satisfaction  at  the  Pope's  intention  of 
godfathering  the  new  bom  Prince  of  Asturias,  his 
satisfaction  in  the  friendly  relations  with  England, 
and  his  approval  of  the  plan  of  future  reforms  in 
the  electoral  system  of  Spain.  And  indeed,  with 
an  adequate  reform,  the  elections  could  hardly 
have  given  room  for  the  reasons  which  Moret,  the 
Liberal  leader,  makes  the  ground  of  his  proposed 
abstention  from  the  Parliament.  This  statesman, 
who  has  more  than  once  been  prime  minister,  was 
noticeable  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  Generals 
Azcarraga,  Lopez  Dominguez,  Marquis  Yega  de 
Armigo,  who  have  all  been  known  as  presidents  of 
the  ministry.  Maura,  the  Conservative  prime 
minister  of  the  new  Parliament  looked  magnificent 
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as  he  stood  by  the  throne,  from  which  the  speech 
gave  some  idea  of  the  work  which  is  in  store  for 
him. 

The  people's  sympathy  was  aroused  by  the  way 
the  King  went  off  from  the  Senate,  smiling  in 
lonely  state  in  the  crown-topped  carriage,  used 
for  the  fii-st  time  since  the  tragedy  of  the  royal 
wedding  day.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, on  the  day  following  the  opening  of  the 
Senate,  Senor  Dato  y  Iradier  ^ws  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  and,  as  with  our  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  office  requires  tact 
and  cleverness.  The  opening  speech  of  the  states- 
man fulfilled  the  promise  formed  of  him ;  and  indeed 
I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  suave  yet 
firm  manner  in  which  Seiior  Dato  can  keep  to  his  line 
of  action  when  I  saw  him  as  Mayor  of  Madrid  last 
February  contravene  the  arguments  of  a  crowd  of 
manufacturers  of  **  serpentines,"  who  were  all  eager 
in  their  arguments  against  the  Alcalde's  decision 
not  to  allow  the  injurious  things  to  be  used  during 
the  Camaval  season  in  the  Capital. 

The  Camaval  reminds  me  of  the  charming 
Spanish  story  writer,  Carmen  Blanco  y  Trigueros, 
for  her  stories  published  in  El  Gloho  breathe  the 
poetic  spirit  peculiar  to  Spain,  which  imbues  every- 
day life  with  sentiment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  stories  will  soon  be  published  in  book  form, 
for  they  give  a  pleasing  apergu  of  life  in  Spain. 
The  story  of  this  writer  called  **  In  the  Palace  of 
Tears,"  which  appears  in  another  review,  also 
reveals  the  writer's  power  of  linking  facts  of  his- 
tory with  present  day  life,  showing  that  on  the 
great  base  of  love  and  hope  humanity  is  always  the 
same. 

La  Oaceia  de  Iti8trucci<m  Publica  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  Spanish  woman  as  an 
editor,  for  Seriorita  Dona  Maria  E  de  la  Rigada 
conducts  the  journal,  and  the  columns  devoted  to 
the  last  aims  and  results  of  education  show  that 
the  lady  is  very  wide  in  her  sphere  of  interest. 

Carolina  de  Soto  y  Corro  has  just  published  a 
charming  book  of  poems.  Tiie  religious  element 
prevails,  and  it  is  in  a  forceful  way,  and  one  that 
shows  that  the  writer  has  the  power  of  seeing 
below  the  surface  of  things,  so  that  the  outside 
forms  and  ceremonies  are  but  the  expressions  of 
the  ideas  which  are  innate  in  humanity.  The 
cross  and  the  crown  pervade  her  pages,  but  they 
are  the  cross  and  crown  of  real  suffering  and 
true  joy. 

The  Maestro  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  has  in 
his  recent  successful  series  of  orchestral  concerts 
at  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Madrid  established 
Spam's  reputation  as  a  music-loving  nation.  For 
not  only  has  his  perfect  conductorship  of  his  large 
orchestra  led  to  a  soul-stirring  rendering  of  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Strauss,  etc.,  etc.,  but 


the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  more  than 
once  aroused  to  a  perfect  furore.  The  **  Parsifal  " 
and  the  ''  Pilgrims'  Chorus  "  by  Wagner  literally 
swept  the  Spaniards  off  their  seats  ;  and  the 
audiences  of  Madrid  are  well  known  for  their 
critical  attitude  in  matters  of  music.  Howbeit, 
Arbos  conquered.  The  royal  family  was  constantly 
present  at  the  concerts,  and  the  concourse  iA 
hearers  gradually  increased.  From  every  box» 
stall  and  gallery  on  the  last  night  came  the 
deafening  shouts  of  applause  as  the  exquisite 
strains  of  the  great  master  rose  and  fell  under  the 
magic  wand  of  the  famous  Spanish  conductor, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  our  own  English 
Royal  College  of  Music  ;  and  he  bowed  his  fare- 
well to  his  countrymen  in  a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 

To  those  in  London  interested  in  Spanish  matters 
it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  Spanish 
ladies  are  evincing  a  desire  to  join  their  English 
sisters  as  members  of  their  clubs.  Senora  Pardo 
Bazan  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Lyceum 
Club,  and  now  Sehorita  dona  Alcala  Galiano  has 
joined  the  same  club,  and  the  well-known  lady 
doctor  of  Madrid,  Senora  Alejandre,  wishes  also  to 
be  a  Spanish  member  of  this  international  centre. 
Whilst  speaking  of  lady  doctors  of  Spain,  I  must 
mention  Sefiora  Solis,  whose  extensive  practice  in 
medicine  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  also  a 
physician,  shows  that  success  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  a  course  in  which  the  ministration  of 
both  sexes  combines  so  admirably. 

Much  comment  has  been  provoked  by  the  article 
just  published  by  a  Catalonian  cleric,  Senor  P. 
Font,  who  is  very  well  known,  and  who  has  a  great 
reputation  in  Madrid  for  his  clear  political  fore- 
sight. The  article  highly  commends  the  solidarity 
of  Catalonia,  as  it  prophesies  that  this  union  for  the 
protection  of  the  suffrage  will  finally  lead  to  the 
ministers  being  appointed  after  the  elections 
instead  of  before  ;  and  the  Government  will  be  in 
harmony  with  both  the  will  of  the  King  and  the 
country.  Deputies  will  not  then  be  put  in  the 
lists  without  the  votes  of  the  electors.  This 
article  treats  of  the  present  remarkable  abstention 
of  the  Liberals  under  Moret  from  the  Congress,  by 
reason  of  disconcert  at  the  result  of  the  recent 
elections.  Reference  has  been  made,  therefore,  in 
some  circles  to  the  fact  that  in  1 902  Colonel  Figuerola 
Ferretti  drew  up  a  petition  to  King  Alphonso  XIII. 
submitting  the  same  project  now  so  ably  set  forth 
by  Senor  Font,  and  this  project  would  have 
prevented  the  confusion  of  the  present  time  had 
the  leader  of  the  Liberals,  who  was  then  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  its  destina- 
tion. And  the  fulfilment  of  the  project  would 
have  reflected  great  glory  on  the  throne,  and 
prevented  the  continued  chaos  of  the  cabinets. 

Rachel  Challiob* 
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THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 


THE  aDDual  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  at 
the  Criterion  Kestaarant  on  Wednesday, 
May  8th,  at  7.80,  more  than  two  hundred 
members  and  gnests  being  present.  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  dinner  invited  successively  those 
seated  to  his  right  and  those  to  liis  left  to  drink 
wine  with  him,  all  responding  to  his  invitation 
with  cordiality.  At  the  conclusion  of  dinner 
the  chairman  briefly  proposed  the  health  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  which  was  drunk  with  hearti- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.  Beferring  to  the 
society  as  a  confraternity,  he  compared  his  position 
to  that  of  one  called  upon  to  say  agreeable  things 
about  his  brothers  and  sisters.  (Laughter.)  He 
observed  that  he  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
saying  anything  about  them  at  the  general  meeting, 
for  at  a  season  when  the  society  was  enjoying  a 
warm  time  he  had  been  frozen  in  Spain.  He 
would  pass  on  from  this  topic  to  declare  that  ever 
since  he  had  cast  the  bread  of  his  ambition  on  the 
waters  of  authorship  he  had  never  had  such  a 
friend  as  the  Society  of  Authors.  In  all  times  of 
difficulty  he  turned  to  their  popular  and  peace- 
loving  secretary,  Mr.  Thring — (applause) — for  aid 
in  obtaining  the  unwilling  guinea  more  dear  to  a 
Scot  than  credit,  for  help  to  make  contracts  as 
favourable  as  he  could  obtain,  and  for  protection 
against  those  seasoned  warriors  whose  (bs  triplex  of 
£  8.  d.  made  them  proof  against  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  Times.  (Laughter;)  It  was 
a  necessity  that  those  who  lived  by  words  and  not 
by  deeds  should  flght  under  the  banner  of  the 
Authors'  Society.  Personal  freedom  might  be 
enjoyable,  but  with  authors,  when  it  came  to  be  a 
question  of  publishing  their  works,  necessity  made 
socialists  of  them  all,  and  they  must  join  the 
society  to  ensure  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  Those  who  adopted  literature  through 
necessity  must  be  socialists  of  a  kind  ;  they  must 
be  trades  unionists ;  but  they  must  not  be 
socialists  after  dinner  to-day  and  individualists 
before  tea  to-morrow ;  they  must  be  whole-hoggers 
and  grunt  together  in  unison.  His  hearers,  more- 
over, must  do  more  than  drink  the  toast,  they  must 
give  their  hearts  and  affections,  pledging  them- 
selves to  speak  up  for  the  society  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places ;  to  advertise  it  and  to  get  their 
guests  and  others  to  take  the  pledge ;  to  abstain 
from  writing  books  if  they  pleased,  but  to  join  the 
society  always. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Comjrns  Carr,  replying  to  the  toast  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  declared  himself  freed  from 


any  condition  enjoining  the  avoidance  of  topics  of 
a  controversial  character  by  the  "controversial 
speech"  of  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm.  He  detected  an 
unwritten  novel  in  every  upturned  face  before  him, 
and  believed*  that  there  must  be  some  reticence, 
some  process  of  thinning  out,  but  in  no  country 
was  the  concept  of  property  in  the  creation  of  the 
brain  so  immature  as  in  England.  Men  who 
expressed  horror  at  the  theft  of  a  loaf  by  a  starving 
man  had  none  for  those  who  stole  the  prooeeds  of 
another's  brain.  He  had  known  men  who  thought 
it  almost  a  crime  that  an  author  should  enjoy 
even  those  limited  rights  which  the  legislature 
gave  him,  men  who  believed  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  authors  was  that  they  should 
have  their  books  published  for  nothing.  Recently 
they  had  seen  business  men  try  to  carry  into 
practice  this  dream  of  the  philanthropist  ;  was  it 
not  touching,  he  asked,  when  this  was  put  forward 
as  a  business  proposition,  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of 
thousands  of  correspondents  who  welcomed  a  new 
system  which  was  to  give  them  books  for  nothing 
and  to  give  authors  nothing  for  their  books. 
Authors  who  objected  were  regarded  as  abnormal 
beings  who  did  not  join  in  a  crusade  against  their 
own  property.  He  had  himself  not  achieved  that 
pitch  of  renunciation,  and  until  he  had  achieved  it 
he  should  support  the  efforts  of  the  socieiy,  to  the 
fold  of  which  he  had  recently  returned,  looking  to 
what  it  had  done,  what  it  was  capable  of  doing, 
and  what  it  would  do. 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
Literature  and  the  Drama  disclaim^  any  personal 
experience  as  an  author  of  a  novel  or  of  a  play,  but 
was  able  to  speak  from  experience  in  criticism  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  many  foreign  countries  and 
of  their  literature.  He  drew  interesting  compari- 
sons between  the  literary  products  of  England  as 
compared  with  those  of  France  and  of  Germany, 
dwelling  upon  the  volume  of  literature  of  good 
quality  produced  in  England,  and  saying,  ^^  German 
literature  has  gone  backward,  French  literature  is 
reforming,  English  literature  is  a  hundred  years 
ahead  of  both.'^ 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  replying  on  behalf  of 
the  Drama,  said  that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  drama 
in  England  that  was  not  literature  and  a  great 
deal  of  literature  that  was  not  drama.  He  had 
tried  to  induce  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
inclined  to  literature  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
drama.  He  himself  had  produced  very  hi^h  class 
literature  and  drama  of  which  he  had  a  sincerely 
high  opinion.  He  spoke  as  a  carpenter  might 
speak  with  pride  of  a  good  piece  of  carpentry. 
For  a  piece  of  literature  he  had  received  as  much 
as  sixty  guineas.  It  could  be  done  cheaper ;  he 
supposed  that  if  he  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
literary  sweating  he  would  find  the  price  for  the 
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same  amount  of  work  to  be  about  £2  lOs.  For 
that  sixty  guineas  worth  of  work  in  the  form  of  a 
play  he  had  received  £6,000,  and  he  supposed 
that  he  had  made  a  poor  job  of  it  in  the  end.  He 
had  written  to  almost  all  the  leading  novelists  to 
try  to  induce  them  to  take  up  drama  and  to  make 
our  theatre  a  living  theatre.  The  publisher  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  a  great  many  poor 
authors.  The  manager  of  a  theatre  could  only 
exploit  one  author  at  a  time,  and  so  must  make 
that  author  a  success  or  share  his  failure.  There- 
fore the  dramatic  author  had  a  pull  over  the 
manager  which  the  author  had  not  got  over  the 
publisher.  It  was  very  difficult  to  fail  as  a 
publisher,  it  was  very  easy  to  fail  as  a  manager. 
The  management  of  a  theatre  had  become  one  of 
the  most  frightful  gambles  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  he  had  an  unregenerate  taste  for 
gambling.  Nevertheless,  he  hoped  that  some  day 
they  might  be  able  to  have  a  national  theatre 
from  which  that  element  of  gambling  would 
be  eliminated,  and  in  which  literature  would  be 
respected  for  its  own  sake.  (Applause.)  He 
referred  to  music  as  an  art  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  toast  as  that  which  included 
literature  and  the  drama,  for  music  was  an  inter- 
national art,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  Society 
of  Authors  the  drama  would  always  be  strongly 
represented. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  proposed  the  health 
of  the  guests,  began  his  speech  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  no  representative  of  Mr.  Asquith  was 
present  to  prove  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  with  a  view  to  his  income  tax  returns.  In 
proposing  the  toast,  which  he  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  he  observed  that 
Mr.  Morris  had  written  at  least  one  book,  so  that 
he  was  a  guest  on  false  pretences  and  ought  to  be 
present  as  a  member.  It  was  a  book  somewhat 
gloomy  and  realistic,  which  dissected  mankind ; 
it  was  indeed  a  well  known  work  on  anatomy,  a 
subject  of  which  he  (Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle)  had 
once  had  some  superficial  knowledge,  enough  to 
inspire  him  with  considerable  respwt  for  one  who 
had  mastered  it.  He  also  associated  the  toast 
with  the  name  of  Monsieur  Pierre  de  Sales,  who 
was  there  as  a  representative  of  French  literature, 
and  he  concluded  his  speech  with  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  French  literature  and 
to  the  debt  which  English  readers  and  writers 
owed  to  French  authors. 

Mr.  Henry  Morris,  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
guests,  observed  that  he  had  himself  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  society.  He  had 
joined  it  in  order  to  learn  from  T?ie  Author  how 
to  circumvent  the  greed  of  the  publisher  ;  he  had 
left  it  from  an  abiding  and  increasing  self-reproach 
at  the  sight  of  unopened  numbers  of  The  Author 


accumulating  in  his  library.  He  believed  that  the 
unprofitable  nature  of  his  relations  with  publishers 
had  been  due  to  neglect  to  get  the  information 
obtainable  from  its  columns,  although  his  publishers 
assured  him  that  he  had  been  a  source  of  loss  to 
them  ;  and  candour  compelled  him  to  admit  that  he 
did  not  think  he  enabled  them  to  accumulate  riches 
on  earth  by  his  writings  on  a  special  subject  for  a 
limited  public.  He  turned  to  the  question  "  What 
is  literature  ? ''  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if, 
as  had  been  said,  only  that  which  survived  for 
a  hundred  years  was  worthy  of  the  name,  it  was 
easier  for  a  camel,  or  a  rich  man,  to  pass  through 
a  needle's  eye  than  for  an  author  to  enticr  into  the 
kingdom  of  literature.  The  son  of  Sirach  wrote 
'*  The  wisdom  of  the  learned  man  cometh  by  oppor- 
tunity of  leisure  ;  and  he  that  hath  little  business 
shall  become  wise,"  and  the  same  author  asked 
"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough, 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  ;  that  driveth  oxen, 
and  is  occupied  in  their  labours  and  whose  talk  is 
of  bullocks  ?  He  giveth  his  mind  to  make  farrows 
and  is  diligent  to  give  the  kine  fodder "  ;  and 
though  he  recalled  the  fact  that  an  ex-Premier  of 
England,  the  distinguished  author  and  orator, 
claimed  to  have  found  occupation  and  content  in 
ploughing  his  solitary  furrow,  he  believed  it  true 
that  "  wisdom  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure." 
This  was  the  keynote  of  a  short  but  charmingly 
written  article  on  Australian  literature  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Author,  as  well  as  a  point 
in  relation  to  Australian  art  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Deakin 
in  his  speech  at  the  Boyal  Academy  banquet. 
Knowledge  begat  knowledge,  and  the  wider  one's 
knowledge  the  greater  one's  enjoyment  became  both 
in  writing  and  in  reading.  Mr.  Morris  advanced 
a  large  number  of  examples  in  support  of  this 
contention,  saying  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  modem  literature  and  science  must 
find  happiness  in  understanding  illustrations  and 
quotations  from  the  ancient  classics ;  that  the 
diaries  of  Evelyn  and  of  Pepys  were  more  enter- 
taining to  those  who  were  informed  on  the  history 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate ;  that  even  the  cranks  and 
angles  of  the  anti- vaccinationist  might  be  rounded 
oflP  by  a  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu ;  and  that  the  malicious  unreasonableness 
of  the  anti-vivisectionist  might  be  tempered  by  a 
study  of  Ren^  Vallery-Radot's  life  of  Pasteur. 
In  conclusion  he  thanked  the  society  for  their  recep- 
tion of  the  toast,  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
proposer.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  and  to  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  for  the 
share  which  they  had  had,  with  other  members  of 
the  society,  in  putting  within  the  reach  of  all 
men  instruction  and  delight,  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  the  writers'  lives. 
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MEMORANDUM  AND  ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  The  name  of  the  Association  is  "  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors." 
II.  The  registered  office  of  the  Association  will  be  sitaated  in  England. 
III.  The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are : — 

(1.)  To  represent,  further,  aid,  and  assist  the  objects,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  in  their  works,  of  Authors  of  every  kind  of  literary,  dramatic,  artistic, 
scientific,  technical,  educational,  and  musical  works  and  publications,  and  the  rights 
and  interests  in  the  same,  of  the  assigns  and  representatives  of  such  Authors. 

(2.)  To  promote  a  Bill  or  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  obtain  the  passing  of  an 
Act  or  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  of  copyright,  and  the  registration  of 
copyrights,  titles,  and  rights  thereto,  and  all  rights  of  every  kind  of  Authors,  or  their 
assigns  and  representatives  in  law,  to  the  title  or  titles  of  any  book,  pamphlet, 
magazine,  review,  periodical,  newspaper,  picture,  engraving,  play,  dramatic  piece, 
work  of  art  as  original,  or  as  copy,  or  reproduced  by  any  process  for  the  illustration 
of  such  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  review,  periodical,  or  newspaper  before  mentioned. 

(3.)  To  act  as  Agent  for  any  English  or  Foreign  Author,  writer  or  contributor 
to  any  newspaper,  publication,  journal,  or  other  periodical,  and  to  represent  the 
rights  of  such  Author,  writer,  or  contributor,  or  the  assigns  and  representatives  in 
law  of  the  same,  to  copyright  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  to  act  as  agent,  trustee 
or  representative  of  any  English  or  Foreign  Author  in  any  negotiations  that  may 
arise  with  any  publisher,  firm,  company  of  publishers,  or  person  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

(4.)  To  hold  as  trustee  or  depositee,  all  or  any  writings,  manuscripts,  documentSt 
literary  materials,  and  things  having  relation  to  literary  works  of  every  kind,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  contracts  and  agi'eements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  entered  into  with 
the  authors  or  proprietors  in  law  of  such  documents,  papers,  writings,  illustrations,  etc., 
and  generally  to  act  as  trustee  in  relation  to  all  or  any  of  such  matters. 

(5.)  To  promote  and  take  part  in  and  assist  every  effort  and  endeavour  made  by 
any  person  or  persons,  body,  association,  or  guild  of  American  or  foreign  Authors,  formed 
or  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  English  Authors,  writers  and  others 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  being  foreigners  in  such  States  or  countries  (whether 
belonging  to  this  Association  or  not),  grants  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  any  or  all  of  the  States  thereof,  the  Republic  of  France,  or  other  foreign 
State,  and  in  all  colonies  or  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  England,  upon  such  terms, 
as  to  reciprocity  and  otherwise,  as  the  Association  in  its  discretion  shall  deem  fair 
and  equitable. 

(6.)  To  protect  the  rights  of  Authors  and  others  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  to 
take  such  steps  on  their  behalf  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association  ; 
and  the  contracts  from  time  to  time  entered  into  with  any  Authors,  writers, 
proprietors,  or  publishers  of,  or  persons  interested  in,  such  works,  writings,  publica- 
tions, rights  and  matters  as  aforesaid,  for  the  inscription  and  registration  of  such 
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rights  and  premises  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  protection  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  same ;  with  express  power  to  name,  appoint,  substitute,  and  re-appoint  all 
legal  persons  and  representatives,  for  all  or  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

(7.)  To  undertake  the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  legal  documents 
dealing  with  or  modifying  the  rights  of  Authors  and  writers,  and  furnishing  of  legal 
assistance  to  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  settlement  of  any 
instruments,  agreements,  deeds,  inscriptions,  and  other  acts  relating  to  the  rights  of 
such  Authors  and  writers. 

(8.)  To  receive  from  the  Shareholders  of  the  Association  and  other  persons, 
annual  or  other  subscriptions,  donations,  and  contributions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  apply 
the  same  to  all  or  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

(9.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  2l8t  section  of  the  Companies'  Act,  1862, 
to  lease,  hire,  rent,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  houses,  offices,  or  premises  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  matters  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  let  the  same,  in  the  event  of  the  same 
being  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(10.)  To  act  as  auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts  as  between  Authors  and 
publishers,  or  as  referees  or  arbitrators  in  any  dispute  or  differences  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  referred  to  the  Association. 

(11.)  To  apply  the  capital  of  the  Association,  and  any  interest  or  income  derived 
from  the  same,  or  any  subscriptions,  contributions,  donations,  or  other  funds  and 
matters  from  time  to  time  acquired  by  the  Association,  to  all  or  any  of  the  above 
objects. 

(12.)  To  procure  the  Association  to  be  acknowledged,  recognised,  registered,  or 
inscribed  in  any  foreign  country. 

(13.)  To  issue  shares  and  debentures,  or  other  securities  or  documents  of  the 
Association  hereby  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ftinds,  under  such 
conditions,  and  with  such  guarantees,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  decided  upon  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Association. 

(14.)  To  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  shall  be  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

IV.  The  income  and  property  of  the  Association,  whencesoever  derived,  shall  be  applied 
solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum 
of  Association  ;  and  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  transferred  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
way  of  dividend,  bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever  by  way  of  profit,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  payment,  in  good  faith,  of  remuneration  to 
any  officers  or  seiTants  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Association,  or  other 
person,  in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered  to  the  Association. 

V.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum  is  a  condition  on  which  a  licence  is  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Association  in  pursuance  of  Section  23  of  the  Companies'  Act, 
1867. 

VI.  If  any  member  of  the  Association  pays  or  receives  any  dividend,  bonus,  or  other  profit, 
in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum,  his  liability  shall 
be  unlimited. 

VII.  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 

VIII.  The  capital  of  the  Association  is  £1,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  £1  each,  with 
power  to  increase  or  reduce  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  Companies*  Acts,  1862  to 
1883. 

IX.  If  upon  the  winding  up  or  dissolution  of  the  Association,  there  remains,  after  the 
satisfaction  or  all  its  debts  and  liabilities,  any  property  whatsoever,  the  same  shall  not  be  paid 
to  or  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  but  shall  be  given  or  transferred  to 
some  other  institution  or  institutions,  having  objects  similar  to  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
to  be  determined  by  the  members  of  the  Association  at  or  before  the  time  of  dissolution,  or  in 
default  thereof  by  such  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  as  may  have  or  acquire  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter. 
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X.  Trae  acconnts  shall  be  kept  of  the  sums  of  money  received  and  expended  by  the 
Association,  and  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and 
of  the  property,  credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Association ;  and,  subject  to  any  reasonable 
restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  inspecting  the  same  that  may  be  imposed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Association  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members.  Once  at  least  in  every  year  the  accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  examined, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  balance-sheet  ascertained  by  one  or  more  properly  qualified  auditor 
or  auditors. 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being 
formed  into  an  Association,  in  pursuance  of  this  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  we 
respectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Association  set  opposite  to 
our  respective  names. 


Names,  Addresses,  and  Descriptions  of 

Number  of  Shares  taken 

Subscribers. 

by  each  Subscriber. 

Walter  Besant, 

One. 

Author, 

12,  Gayton  Crescent,  Hampstead. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

168,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea. 

Alfred  Egmont  Hake, 

One. 

Author, 

Greenfield  Lodge,  South  Ealing. 

Charles  Henry  Middleton-Wake, 

One. 

Clerk  in  Holy  Orders, 

Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Samuel  George  Chbtwynd  Middlbmore, 

One. 

Journalist, 

78,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Herman  Charles  Merivale, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

Hazard  Side,  Eastbourne. 

Joseph  William  Comtns  Carr, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

19,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  June,  1884. 

Witness  to  the  signatures  of  all  the  above, 

John  Tristram  Valentine, 
Solicitor, 
6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S  W. 
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ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

As  altered  by  Special  Resolution  of  Thursday y  29th  June,  1898,  u^hich  Resolution  was  confirmed 

on  Wednesday^  \Wi  July,  1898. 


Pbblihinaby. 

Art.  1. — ^The  regulations  contained  in  Table  "A"  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the 
**  CompanicB'  Act,  1862,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  Society. 

Constitution. 

Art.  2. — ^The  Society  shall  consist  of  Shareholders,  Subscribing  Members,  and  Associates. 

Shareholder  shall  mean  a  Subscribing  Member  being  a  holder  of  not  less  than  one  share  in 
the  Society. 

Subscribing  Member  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  who  has  been  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee  of  Management  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Associate  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  duly  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  but  not  being  a  subscribing  member  as  denned  above. 

Business. 

Art.  8. — ^The  business  of  the  Society  shall  comprise  all  the  business  mentioned  or 
included  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  all  matters  incidental  thereto. 

Art.  4. — The  oflScers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Council,  and  a  Committee  of 
Management  elected  from  the  Council  for  the  time  being. 

The  Council. 

Art.  5. — The  President  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  present  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  following  persons : — 

PresiderU. 
Georgb  Meredith. 

Council. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  Rev.  Prop.  Bonnet,  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Austin.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P. 

J.  M.  Barrib.  Hall  Caine. 

A.  W.  X  Beckett.  Egertok  Castle,  P.S.A. 

Robert  Bateman.  P.  W.  Clayden. 

Sir  Henry  Berqne,  K.CM.G.  Edward  Clodd. 

Walter  Besant.  W.  Morris  Colles. 

Augustine  Birrell,  M.P,   .  Hon.  John  Collier. 

R,  D,  Blackmorb,  W.  Martin  Conway, 
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F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Oswald  Crawfurd,  C.M.G. 
The  Earl  of  Debart. 
Austin  Dobson. 

A.  W.  DUBOURG. 

J.  Brio  Eriohsbn,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Gardner,  M.P. 

Richard  Garnbtt,  LL.D. 

Edmund  Gossb. 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

RuDYARD  Kipling. 

Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankestkr,  F.R.S. 

J.  M.  Lely. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Lofpie,  F.S.A. 

Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  • 

Herman  C.  Mbrivale. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton-Wakb. 


Lewis  Morris. 

Prof.  Max  MC'ller. 

J.  C.  Parkinson. 

Tub  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D. 

Walter  Berries  Pollock. 

A.  G.  Ross. 

George  Augustus  Sala. 

W.  Baptiste  Scoones. 

G.  R..  Sims. 

S.  Squire  Sprigge. 

J.  J.  Stevenson. 

James  Sully. 

William  Moy  Thomas. 

H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

E.  M.  Underdown,  Q.C. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms, 

M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Edmund  Yates. 


Art.  6. — ^The  Committee  of  Manugement  shall  from  time  to  time  make  elections  to  the 
Council.    A  person  so  elected  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society  before  election. 

Art.  7. — Every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  or  become  a  Shareholder  in  the  Society, 
and  ^hall  pay  an  annual  or  other  subscription  to  the  Society.  This  Article  must  be  read 
subject  to  Art.  8. 

Art.  8. — Honorary  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  elected  after  the  adoption  of  these 
present  Articles. 

Art.  9. — ^The  total  number  of  the  Council  shall  not  exceed  sixty. 

Art.  10. — ^The  President  and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  hold  their  res|>ective 
offices  80  long  as  they  continue  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  11. — On  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  President,  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  elect  a 
President. 

Art.  12.— ^Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  but  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned 
in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  may  determine. 

Art.  13. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  in  every  year  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  prepare  and  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Council  in  such  meetings  assembled,  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Committee 
of  Management  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  these  recommendations  shall  be  duly  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  shall  take  such  steps  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 
therein. 

The  Committee  of  Management. 
Art.  14. — The  present  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of : — 

Ohairman, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  L.L.D. 
A.  W.  1  Beckett.  Edmund  Gosse. 


Walter  Besant. 
Egerton  Castle. 
W.  Morris  Colles. 
Hon.  John  Collier. 
W.  Martin  Conway, 


H.  Rider  Haggard. 
J.  M.  Lely. 

S.  S.  Sprigge, 
A.  G.  Boss. 
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Art.  15. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  conduct  and  manage  all  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  exercise  all  such  powers,  authorities,  and  discretions  of  the 
Society,  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  are  set  forth  or  embraced  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  the  Society. 

Art.  16. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  be  elected 
as  is  hereinafter  set  forth  from  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

Art.  17. — In  the  first  month  of  each  year,  at  a  Committee  meeting  held  for  that  purpose, 
three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  retire  from  office. 

Art.  18. — The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  retire  in  each  successive 
year  shall  be  selected  from  among  those  who  have  been  longest  in  office  since  the  last  election. 
As  between  members  of  the  Committee  of  Managejiient  of  equal  seniority,  those  to  retire  shall 
(in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  among  themselves)  be  selected  by  lot.  A  retiring  member 
shall  be  re-eligible.  Casual  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be 
forthwith  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  a  qu«5ified  person,  who  shall  in  all  respects  stand  in 
the  place  of  his  predecessor.  Such  election  shall  be  reckoned  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the 
appointment. 

Art.  19. — The  vacancies  caused  in  the  Committee  of  Management  by  the  annual 
retirement  of  members  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Committee  at  the  same  meeting.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  nominate  either  a 
retiring  member  for  re-election  or  a  new  candidate  for  election.  The  election  or  re-election,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  determined  by  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Committee 
under  Art.  22. 

Art.  20. — ^At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  after  every  annual 
election  of  members  of  the  Committee,  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be 
elected.    The  outgoing  Chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Art.  21. — In  case  the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  shall  at  any  time  be  such 
that  his  continuing  a  member  shall  appear  to  the  other  members  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  other  members  for  the  time  being  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  (if 
two-thirds  in  number  of  the  whole  number  of  members  for  the  time  being  concur  in  that 
behalf,  but  not  otherwise),  to  remove  any  such  member  from  his  office. 

Art.  22. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  meet  together  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
adjourn  and  regulate  their  meetings  in  time  and  place,  and  otherwise  as  they  think  fit.  Three 
members  shall  form  a  quorum  of  tlie  Committee  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Questions 
arising  at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman,  in  addition  to  his  original  vote,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
The  Chairman  or  two  members  of  the  Committee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Committee.  The  members  assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  duly  summoned 
may,  if  a  quorum  is  formed,  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  any 
vacancy  in  their  numbers. 

Art.  23. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  for  the  more  convenient 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  such  Committees,  either  consisting  of 
members  of  their  own  body  or  of  other  persons,  or  of  both,  as  they  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  8|>eeial  enquiry  or  otherwise,  and  may  determine  and  regulate  the  duties  and  procedure 
thereof.  The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  remove  from  office  any 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof,  or  vary  the  constitution,  powers,  duties,  or  procedure  of  any 
Committee. 

Art.  24. — Should  the  conduct  of  any  subscribing  member  of  the  Society  be  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters,  or  shoula  it  appear  to  six  members  of  the  Council  that  any 
subscribing  member's  continuance  as  such  would  prejudicially  affect  the  Society,  then  the 
Committee,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  six  members  of  the  Council,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  subscribing  member's  conduct,  and  (if  two-thirds 
in  number  of  the  whole  Council  for  the  time  being  concur  in  that  behalf,  but  not  otherwise)  tl 
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subscribing   member  whose  case  is  dealt  with  under  this  Article  shall  have  notice  and  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard. 

Art.  26. — The  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  they  think  fit,  submit  questions  to  be 
discussed,  and  decided  upon  by  the  subscribing  members  of  the  Society  in  General  Meeting 
assembled  or  otherwise,  but  the  Committee  shdl  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  their  decision. 

Geneeal  MBETma. 
Subscribinff  Members. 

Art.  26. — A  General  Meetinpr  of  the  subscribing  members  shall  be  held  once  in  every 
year,  on  such  day,  at  euch  hour,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint. 

Art.  27. — The  business  of  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  accounts,  balance- 
sheet,  and  report  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  any 
question  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Committee. 

Art.  28. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  in  his  absence  a  member  of 
the  Committee  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder  elected  by  the  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the 
chair  at  every  General  Meeting. 

Art.  29. — Seven  subscribing  members  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General 
Meeting  for  all  purposes. 

Art.  80. — If  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  any  General  Meeting  no 
quorum  be  present  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman. 

Art.  81. — A  General  Meeting  shall  not  be  adjourned.  All  business  notified  to  be 
transacted  at  the  meeting  shall  thereupon  be  completed  or  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved 
at  the  option  of  (he  Chairman  or  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present. 

Art.  82. — Every  question  to  be  decided  by  any  General  Meeting,  unless  resolved  on 
without  a  dissentient,  shall  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  subscribing  members 
personally  present  thereat  by  show  of  hands,  and  a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a 
resolution  is  carried,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared,  without  proof  of  the  number  or 
proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  the  resolution. 

Sh^reJwMers. 

Art.  SB. — A  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  shall  beheld  once  in  every  year, on  the  same 
day  with  and  immedintely  before  the  meeting  to  be  called  under  Article  26.  Such  meeting 
shall  be  called  Ordinary,  and  all  other  General  Meetings  shall  be  called  Extraordinary  General 
meetings. 

Art.  84. — The  business  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  receive,  or  either 
wholly  or  partially  reject  or  adopt,  the  accounts,  balance-sheet,  and  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  and  of  the  Auditors. 

Art.  85. — An  Extraordinary  Meeting  may  at  any  time  be  called  by  the  Committee  of 
Management. 

Art.  36, — Seven  shareholders  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General  Meeting 
for  all  purposes. 

Art.  87. — An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  whenever  a  requisition,  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  shareholders,  and  stating  fully 
the  object  of  such  meeting,  is  left  at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Society. 

Art.  88. — If  the  Committee  of  Management  neglect,  for  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery  of 
any  such  requisition,  to  e-all  a  meeting  in  accordance  therewith  the  requisitionists  may  call  a 
Meeting. 

Art.  89. — Every  Extraordinay  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  convenient  place  and 
at  such  hour  as  the  Committee  of  Management  or  requisitionists  calling  the  meeting  may 
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Art.  40. — If  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  the^holding  of  a  meetinsf  the 
requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present,  the  meeting,  if  convened  on  the  requisition  of  share- 
holders, shall  be  dissolved,  and  in  •ny  other  cise  may  either  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman  on  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present,  or  shall  stand  adjourned  to 
the  following  day,  unless  the  same  happen  to  be  a  Sunday  or  General  Holiday,  in  which  case  the 
meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  to  the  Monday  or  other  succeeding  day  and  at  the  same  place,  and 
shall  meet  at  the  same  time  as  was  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  original  meeting  ;  and  if  at 
such  adjourned  meeting  the  requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present  withm  half-an-hour  after  the 
time  for  holding  the  meeting,  those  shareholders  who  are  present  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  may  either 
adjourn  the  meeting  sine  die,  or  may  transact  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 

Art,  41. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder,  elected  by  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the  chair 
at  every  General  Meeting. 

Art.  42. — Subject  to  a  poll  being  demanded,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  every  question  to 
be  decided  by  any  General  Meeting,  unless  resolved  on  without  a  dissentient,  shall  be  decided 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  shareholders  personally  present  thereat  by  way  of  show  of  hands. 

Art.  43. — ^At  any  General  Meeting  (unless  a  poll  on  any  resolution  thereof  be  immediately, 
on  the  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  result  of  the  show  of  hands  thereon, 
demanded  by  at  least  two  shareholders,  before  the  dissolution  or  adjournment  of  the  meeting), 
a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a  resolution  is  carried,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  shall  be  suflBcient  evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared, 
without  proof  of  the  number  or  proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  the  resolution. 

Art.  44. — If  a  poll  be  demanded,  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  manner,  at  such  place,  and 
either  immediately,  or  at  such  time  within  fourteen  days  thereafter,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  directs,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  shall  be  deemed  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Meeting  at  which  the  poll  was  demanded. 

Shares  and  Transmission  of  Shares. 

Art.  45. — The  share  capital  of  the  Society  is  £1,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

Art.  46. — No  subscribing  member  shall  be  a  holder  of  more  than  one  share  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Art.  47. — No  transfer  of  shares  shall  be  registered  unless  and  until  the  transferee  is 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Management.  And  the  Committee  of  Management  may,  at 
their  absolute  discretion,  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares,  or  accept  any  transferee,  or 
to  allot  any  share  or  shares. 

Art.  48. — Every  transfer  of  a  share  shall  be  by  deed  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  of 
Management  shall  from  time  to  time  approve,  and  the  transferor  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  a 
holder  of  the  share  until  the  name  of  the  transferee  is  entered  in  the  Register  of  shareholders 
in  respect  thereof. 

Art.  49. — If  any  shareholder  who  has  been  admitted  a  subscribing  member  of  the 
Society  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  his  share  or  shares  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  then  the  share  or  shares  so  sold  or  disposed  of  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  to  the 
Society,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  at  their  discretion  in  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  50. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  at  any  time,  on  such  terms  as  they  shaL 
think  fit,  accept  the  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  any  shares  from  or  bv  any  shareholder  desirous 
of  surrendering  or  forfeiting  them,  or  rescind  or  remit  any  surrender  or  forfeiture  previously 
made. 

Art.  51. — ^A  shareholder  ceasing  to  be  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Society  shall,  ipso 
faciOy  cease  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  Society,  and  his  share  or  shares  shall  thereupon  be 
forfeited  to  the  Society. 

Art.  52. — On  the  death  of  a  shareholder  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  have  no  title  to 
or  interest  in  his  share  or  shares,  but  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Society,  j 
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Aet.  58. — Any  share  so  forfeited  or  surrendered  maybe  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  toe 
Commibtee  of  Management  think  fit^  and  shad  as  well  as  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  deemed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Sociefcy. 

Art.  54. — A  certificate  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  and  countersigned  by  the  Secietaiy  that  a  share  has  been  duly 
forfeited  in  puiEuance  of  the  regulations  of  the  ^'ociety,  and  stating  the  time  when  it  was 
forfeited,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  forfeiture. 

Subscription. 

Art.  55. — The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  shall  be  £1  Is.  payable  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year.    The  subscription  of  a  Life  Member  shall  be  £10  paid  at  one  time. 

Art.  56. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  may  vary  and  alter  the  annual  and  other 
subscriptions  to  this  Society  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

Accounts. 

Art.  57. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cau?e  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  sums  received  and  expended  by  the  Society,  and 
of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and  of  the  assets, 
credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Society.  The  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  registered 
oflBce  of  the  Society. 

Art.  58. — At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  shareholder,  and  also  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  subscribing  members  in  every  year,  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  lay  before 
the  Society  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  a  balance  sheet  containing  a 
summary  of  the  property  and  liabilicies  of  the  Society. 

Art.  59. — Printed  copies  of  the  annual  statement  and  balance  sheet  shall  be  sent  to  the 
subscribing  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  in  which  notices  are  hereinafter  directed  to 
be  served,  not  less  than  six  days  previously  to  the  meeting. 

Trustees. 

Art.  60. — ^When  the  Committee  of  Management  think  fit,  there  shall  be  such  and  so 
many  Trustees  for  any  of  the  puiposes  of  the  Society  as  the  Committee  of  Management 
determine,  and  they  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
have  such  remuneration,  powers,  and  indemnities,  and  perform  such  duties  and  be  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Committee  of  Management  determine. 

Reserve  Fund. 

Art.  61. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  may  invest  any  surplus  funds  of  the  Society 
not  required  for  immediate  use  in  the  name  of  the  Society  or  in  the  names  of  Trustees  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  in  such  manner  as  the  Committee  may  think  fit^  and  the  Committee  may 
vary  such  investments  from  time  to  time  at  their  discretion. 

Art.  62. — The  Secretary  shall  aflBx  the  seal,  with  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Committee  of  Management  at  the  least,  to  all 
instruments  required  to  be  sealed  except  a  share  certificate,  and  all  such  instruments  shall  be 
signed  by  such  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  countersigned  or  initialed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Seal  may  be  affixed  to  a  share  certificate  by  the  Secretary  alone  under  the 
authority  of  the  Committee.  Any  seal  used  abroad  under  the  provisions  of  "The  Companies' 
Seals  Act,  1864,"  shall  be  affixed  by  the  authority  and  in  the  presence  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct,  and  the  instruments  sealed  therewith 
shall  also  be  signed  by  such  persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct. 

Minutes. 

Art.  63. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cause  Minutes  to  be  duly  entered  in  books 
provided  for  the  purpose  : — 

(a)  Of  appointment  of  all  Officers.  ^^  ^ 
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(b)  Of  the  Dames  of  those  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 

Management. 

(c)  Of  all  orders  made  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

{d)  Of  all  resolntions  and  proceedings  of  General  Meetings  and  of 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  other  Committees. 

(e)  Any  snch  Minute  as  aforesaid,  if  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  sach  appointments  were  made,  or 
snch  subscribing  members  were  present,  or  such  resolutions  were 
passed  as  aforesaid  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence,  without  any  further  proof,  of  the  facts  therein 
stated. 

Notices. 

Abt.  64. — Every  notice  required  by  these  Articles  to  be  given  to  the  subscribing  members 
or  shareholders  shall  wherever  possible  be  a  notice  of  not  less  than  six  days,  and  shall  be  given 
by  sending  letters  to  the  registered  subscribing  members,  or  shareholders  according  to  the 
registered  addresses. 


BRADBLRV,   AONEW,  &  CO.   LD.,   PRINTERS,   LONDON  AND  TONBKIDGB. 
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MoDsieor  Pierre  de  Sales,  representing  the 
Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  also  replied  on 
behalf  of  the  guests.  Speaking  in  English, 
Monsienr  de  Sales  expressed  his  pleasnre  at 
answering  to  a  toast  proposed  by  Sir  Arthar 
Gonan  Doyle,  whose  name  as  a  writer  was  as 
popular  in  France  as  in  England,  and  whose 
style  was  held  np  to  young  writers  as  that  of 
Alezaudre  Dumas  had  been.  He  spoke  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Gens  de  Lettres,  which  desired  to  thank  the 
Society  of  Authors  for  the  reception  accorded  to 
its  representatiyes  last  year.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  prospect  that  uniformity  in  the  laws  relating 
to  literary  property  in  various  countries  might  be 
brought  about ;  and  he  particularly  hoped  that 
the  duration  of  copyright  enjoyed  by  French 
authors  in  their  own  country  might  also  be 
accorded  in  England.  He  suggested,  on  behalf  of 
the  Soci^t6  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  that  they  were 
ready  to  attend  a  congress  having  for  its  object 
the  uniformity  and  prolongation  of  copyright. 
Certain  questions  with  regard  to  translations  and 
to  the  right  of  quotation  would  also  have  to  be 
considered. 

In  conclusion.  Monsieur  de  Sales  said  :  **And 
lastly,  ladies  aud  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  give  you  all 
collectively,  in  the  name  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de 
Lettres,  an  invitation  when  you  pass  through  Paris 
and  find  yourselves  there  on  the  second  Monday  of 
the  month,  to  our  humble  feasts.  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  offer  you  a  magnificent  banquet  as  this 
one,  where  your  courtesy  is  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain majesty  I  With  us,  it  is  only  a  meeting  of 
about  forty  or  fifty  comrades,  who,  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  month,  from  October  till  June, 
group  themselves  at  the  celebrated  Restaurant 
Marguery — our  little  Criterion — in  a  cellar,  re- 
calling the  picturesque  taverns  of  other  days,  where 
there  is  no  formality,  and  we  all  try  to  be  as  merry 
as  possible. 

The  rule  is  that  one  of  the  members  of  our 
society,  bearing,  that  evening,  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dinner,  be  received  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  bids  him  welcome.  I  hope 
that  this  president  of  an  evening  will  soon  be  one 
of  you ;  for  instance,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  or 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  or  my  friend  Mr.  Percy  White, 
Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  or  some  other,  so  that  we  may 
manifest  to  them  our  sympathy  for  all  of  you.  It 
would  not  only  be  a  ground  to  forward  our  common 
interests,  but  also  the  means  of  exchanging  our 
thoughts,  and  of  developing  that  spirit  of  peace  so 
consistent  with  modem  progress,  which  under  the 
mild  but  nowerful  impulse  of  His  Majesty  your 
gracious  King  is  gradually  changing  the  aspect  of 
the  world." 


Dr.  S.  Squire  Spngge  *  then  rose  to  propose  the 
last  toast  of  the  evening,  that  of  "  The  Chairman," 
and  said  : — The  excellent  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Authors,  my  friend  Mr.  Thring,  in  confiding 
the  task  to  me  of  proposing  the  health  of  our 
chairman,  said  that  I  snould  find  it  an  easy  one. 
And  in  a  sense  it  is  easy,  if  any  task  can  be  so 
described  for  one  as  unused  as  I  am  to  public 
speaking.  For  all  the  English-speaking  world 
knows  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Authors  know  the  work 
that  he  has  already  done  for  us  in  his  previous 
occupation  of  the  chair  of  onr  committee  of 
management.  The  subject  needs  no  introduction 
from  me,  no  expansion,  and  no  peroration,  and  I 
might  sit  down  now  and  leave  to  you,  by  the  way 
you  receive  the  toast,  to  prove  that  you  require  no 
further  words  from  me.  But  I  should  like  to 
allude  very  briefly  to  one  or  two  things  which  seem 
to  me  to  give  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins's  re- 
sumption of  office  a  particular  importance  at  this 
juncture.  The  society  has  recently  and  success- 
fully passed  through  a  stormy  period  in  its 
existence.  Charges  have  been  brought  against  us 
that  we  have  left  to  be  done  by  others  the  work  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  authors  against  pub- 
lishers which  we  were  founded  to  do,  whilst  it  is 
added  that  we  have  deserted  the  programme  laid 
down  for  us  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.  1  am  sure  that 
much  of  this  criticism  has  been  honestly  directed 
against  us,  but  of  some  of  it  this  cannot  be  said. 
With  regard  to  our  dear  friend  Besant's  pro- 
gramme, there  is  this  to  be  pointed  out  at  once — he 
never  had  a  programme.  He  laid  down  no  line  for 
the  Society  of  Authors  to  follow,  and  was  nexer 
tired  of  saying  that  he  did  not  found  the  society. 
The  society  was  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  among  a 
group  of  men  (some  of  whom  were  distinguished, 
and  many  of  whom  made  their  living  as  well  as 
their  fame  by  their  pens)  that  the  business  side  of 
the  calling  of  letters  required  regulation.  To 
Besant,  the  busiest  man  of  the  group,  it  fell  natur- 
ally enough  to  do  the  largest  share  of  the  detailed 
work,  and  he  soon  became  the  predominant  voice 
in  our  councils.  But  he  never  used  his  voice  in 
formulatmg  programmes  of  his  own,  and  was 
always  absolutely  loyal  to  the  wishes  of  his 
colleagues  on  committee  or  council.  He  had  an 
intense  desire  to  see  the  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity of  letters  recognised  as  forming  a 
dignified  profession,  and  he  believed  that  this 
result  would  be  achieved  by  making  the  Society  of 


♦  Dr.  Squire  Sprigge's  speech  has  been  quoted  at  length 
because  as  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  as 
secretary  of  the  society  from  1887  to  1892  he  was  able  to 
place  on  record  an  interesting  note  of  the  history  of  the 
society's  early  development. 
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Authors  into  a  body  thoroughly  representative  of 
authorship,  and  after  to  speak  for  all  authors  in 
matters  aflfecting  the  business  side  of  their  lives. 
But  he  had  no  settled  plan  for  giving  effect  to  his 
views,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  say  that  any 
action  taken  by  the  society  to-day  is  in  contraven- 
tion to  his  ideas  is  simply  guessing,  and  probably 
guessing  wrong.    The  accusation  that  the  task  of 
enlightening  authors  as  to  the  pitfalls  of  publishing 
has  been  left  of  late  to  others  is  similarly  incorrect. 
Those  who  say  this  speak  without  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  work  of  the  society.    An 
excellent  series  of  articles  has  appeared — or  rather 
still  is  appearing — in  the  Times  upon  the  relations 
of  authors  to  publishers  and  booksellers,  but  the 
essentials  of  these  articles,  as  they  concern  us,  have 
been  issued  by  the  society  in  our  publications  or 
our  journal.    No  doubt  the  articles  in  the  Times 
are  fuller  in  many  directions  than  those  which  we 
have  placed  before  our  members,  but  the  author  of 
them  had  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  known 
grievances.     We  had  to  do  the  spade-work  ;  we 
had  to  dig  out  their  abuses.    The  writer  in  the 
Times,  with  all  the  facts  well  ventilated  by  us,  and 
by  the  discussion  which  arose  out  of  our  work,  has 
been  able  to  speak  at  length  on  the  matter  to  a 
public  already  interested  and  prepared.    Just  at 
the  time  when  these  criticisms  are  levelled  at  us 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  returns  to  the  chair, 
and  I  ask  you  to  see  in  him  exactly  the  right  man 
for  the  place.     His  admirable  speech  at  the  last 
general  meeting  of  the  society  shows  that  he  is 
able  to  make  our  position  clear  to  the  world,  his 
past  work  proves  his  devotion  to  our  ideals,  and, 
moreover,  he  is  known  to  be  a  thoroughly  liberal- 
minded  man,  so  that  if  perchance  our  constitution 
requires  altering  he  may  be  trusted  to  listen  to  all 
reasonable  propositions  for  reform,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  committee  over  which  he  presides  attention 
to  such  propositions.    I  give  you  Anthony  Hope, 
the  brilliant  and  delicate  novelist,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  our  most  capable  and  business-like 
chairman. 

In  replying  to  the  toast,  which  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  and  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  thanked  those  present  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  it,  and 
passed  on  to  pay  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Henry  Bergne,  than  whom  no  one  had 
ever  devoted  himself  more  whole-heartedly  to  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  the  society's  committee.  He 
referred  also  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Gens  de  Lettres  as  a  union  of  literary  men,  and 
avowed  himself  desirous  of  placing  the  Society  of 
Authors  in  a  correspondmg  position  in  England. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman's  reply,  the 
company  rose  from  the  tables,  and  the  usual 
conversazione  took  place  in  another  room. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HBKB  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  Belling  it  Oatpight. 

Tills  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  nritper  price  can  he 
ohtaxTted,  But  the  transaction  shoula  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II*  A  Profit-Sharing  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Kot  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.    Therefore  Iceep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Kot  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses/* 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  anthor. 

r4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

IIL  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  rovalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  Hie  Author, 

lY  A  Commitsion  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(I.^  Be  citreful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  prodaotion. 

(2.1  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  boolu 

Qeneral. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Sdch  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoia  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  aToid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts : — 

[a.)  Sale  oatright  of  the  performing  right.    This 

is  unsatisfactory.     An  author  who  enters  into 

such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 

for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 

and  for  proper  publication  of  liis  name  on  the 

play-bills. 

{h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 

perform   on   the   basis   of  percentages    on 

gross    receipts.      Percentages    vary   between    6 

and  15  per  cent.     An  author  should  obtain   a 

percentnge  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 

in  preference  to  the  American  system.    Should 

obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  |>ercentages.    A  fixed 

date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should   be 

performed. 

(c)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 

perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixetl 

nightly  fees).    This  method  should  be  always 

avoided   except  in   cases   where    the    fees  are 

likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect    The 

other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (^.)  apply 

also  in  this  case. 

i.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.    It  is  extremely 

important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 

be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  ri^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  includeil  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  be  runs  a  very  great  rise  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  &ouId  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market- 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEV£R  sign  an  agreemeui  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  prodnction  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  establkhed 
manager. 


LITl'LE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic- 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as- 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He- 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  wamingR  stated  aboye. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


I. 


EVKR^r  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counseFs  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
jBnce  of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
Ahe  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
jKKSOunts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
^obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 


4.  Before  tinning  fua^  nt^tvmvai  whateyer, 

4iie  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 


send 


5.  Remember  always  tliat  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  ot  other  writers,  even  if  yon 
,are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  yon  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
4he  independence  of  the  wxijter,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
.of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
.confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
,who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  oflfers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  <(2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiccsd  tor  a  possible  action  upon  them.    (3)  To  keep 

:agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fullep  particolurs  «f  the  Society's  work 
usan  be  obtained  in  tne  ProBpeotai. 

7.  No  contract  Bhoald  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
4Lgent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
.of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  s^mp  agreements.  This 
,mu8t  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeaToor  to  preTent  authors  fiN>m 
referring  matters  to  tl|e  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
.do  some  publishers.  Members  can  jtoake  their  own 
.deductions  and  Mt  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  ls«  per 
^umum,  or  £10  IQs.  for  life  qtemb^rsmp. 


THB  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6^.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  yoUng  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlUy  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 

»    ♦    » 

NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  AutJwr  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  naper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6#.  6<{.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  Author**  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
aist  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  iuTited  by  toe 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  UnUm  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


•    ♦    • 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETT. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  AssuraDce,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Fall  particalars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assaranoe 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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MEETING  OF  THE   COUNCIL. 

BY  order  of  the  committee  of  management,  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  society  has 
been  convened  to  consider  the  constitution 
of  the  society. 

The  meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June 
18th,  at  4.80  p.m.,  at  the  room  of  the  Eoyal 
Medical  and    Chirurgical    Society,  20,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 

•  »  • 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  question  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society 
has  not  been  prominently  brought  forward 
since  the  year  1896.  A  discussion  on  the  subject 
took  place  in  that  year  owing  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  which  arose  touchii)g  the  sending  of  what 
was  described  as  **  a  peace  message  "  to  America  on 
behalf  of  the  society.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  the  following  resolutions 
were  moved  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  retiring 
chairman  of  committee,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins : 

Resolution  1. — "That  a  special  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  society  be  elected  in  the  manner  here- 
after described  to  confer  with  a  sub-committee  of  three 
members  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, as  to  changes  to  be  introduced  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Society,  with  the  object  of  making  the  managing 
committee  more  representative  of  the  members,  and  as  to 
other  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  society  generally." 

Resolution  2. — "  That  there  be  sent  out  with  the  April 
number  of  The  Author  a  list  of  names  of  members  of 
the  society,  not  being  members  of  the  managing  committee, 
who  have  been  duly  proposed  and  seconded  by  members, 
and  have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve  on  the  special 
committee,  and  that  this  list  be  accompanied  by  a  balloting 
paper,  to  be  signed  by  the  member  voting  and  filled  up  by 
Dim  with  the  names  of  the  three  persons  selected  by  him 
from  the  aforementioned  list,  whom  be  desires  to  serve  on 
the  special  committee,  and  that  the  special  committee  be 
constituted  of  the  three  members  who  shall  respectively 
receive  the  largest  number  of  votes." 

These  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously,  and 
were  printed  in  the  The  Author  for  March  of  that 
year.  No  nominations,  however,  for  the  special 
committee  were  sent  in,  and  in  view  of  this 
indifference  and  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  society  the  committee  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
matter  further.  Their  decision  in  this  sense  was 
not  challenged. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  this  question  has  recently 
been  shown,  but  together  with  it  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  many  members,  of  the 
existing  constitution.  The  committee  think  that 
a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  existing  constitution 
will  be  a  useful,  and  indeed  a  necessary,  preliminary 


to  any  fruitful  discussion  of  what,  if  any,  changes 
are  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  society.  They 
have,  therefore,  caused  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  society  to  be 
printed  as  a  supplement  to  this  number  of  The 
Author^  in  order  that  members  may  have  every 
facility  for  acquainting  themselves  with  their 
contents. 

The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles,  but  one 
point  may  be  mentioned,  to  avoid  a  possible 
confusion.  The  Articles  are  drawn  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  council  and  the  shareholders  may  be 
different  bodies.  The  two  bodies  have  in  fact 
always  been,  and  now  are,  identical.  The  council, 
sixty  in  number,  must  be  shareholders,  and  a  share 
is  issued  to  each  member  6n  his  election.  On  his 
ceasing  to  be  a  member  the  share  reverts  to  the 
society.  The  sixty  1/.  shares  so  held  by  members 
of  the  council  for  the  time  being  constitute  the  total 
issued  capital  of  the  society,  it  not  having  been 
found  necessary  to  issue  any  more  of  the  1,000/. 
capital  authorised  in  the  Memorandum.  From  a 
financial  point  of  view  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
issue  more  capital,  and  the  reserve  of  capital  is,  of 
course,  a  resource  that  might  prove  of  valne  in  an 
emergency.  At  the  same  time  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  obstacle  to  issuing  more  capital,  whether 
wholly  or  partly  paid  up,  if  such  a  course  offered  a 
convenient  means  of  modifying  the  present  structure 
of  the  society. 

The  committee  feel  that  proposals  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  a  society  which  has  been  so  con- 
sistently and  increasingly  prosperous  are  matters 
which  should  be  taken  in  hand  with  due  caution 
and  deliberation ;  and  that  members  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the  work 
carried  on  now  by  the  committee — work  generally 
of  a  technical,  very  often  of  a  confidential,  nature, 
and  requiring  the  constant  and  prompt  attention 
which  is  best  given  by  a  small  body  of  persons  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  devote  much  time  and 
consideration  to  their  task.  But  while  venturing 
to  suggest  that  members  should  bear  this  point  of 
view  in  mind  in  making  any  suggestions  or 
recommendations,  they  are  anxious  for  a  full  and 
free  discussion.  As  is  stated  elsewhere,  they  have 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  council,  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  June  18th,  at  4.80,  and  they  feel  sure  that 
the  council  will  value  and  consider  carefully  any 
views  which  members  may  desire  to  express,  and 
will  kindly  communicate  to  the  secretary  in  advance. 
The  committee  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
any  further  statement  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  council  has  taken  place.    Such  report  of  the 

Sroceedings  of  that  meeting  as  the  council  shall 
irect  will  be  furnished  to  members  in  The  Author. 
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FIELDING.  * 

MR.   AUSTIN    DOBSON'S    life  of   Henry 
Fielding  appears  in  a  new  edition — the 
third— most  opportunely  in  the  present 
year,  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  second 
century  since  the  father  of  the  English  novel  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1707. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  bestow  praise  upon  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  work.  His  name  alone  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence.  The  book  has 
also  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
and  there  will  be  few  able  with  any  justice  to  lay 
claim  either  to  being  lovers  of  Fielding,  or  to  be 
considered  serious  students  of  modern  English 
literature,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  volume  are 
unknown.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  again, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
conscientiously  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  demand  for  a  new  edition  to  make  it  more 
perfect  than  its  predecessors,  and  to  add,  in  a 
valuable  fourth  appendix,  particulars  of  no  small 
interest  which  laborious  researches  have  succeeded 
in  unearthing  since  the  date  of  the  last  reprint. 

The  long-standing  puzzles  and  misconceptions 
connected  with  Fielding's  residence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Ley  den  are  now  finally  swept  away. 
Fielding  did  not  proceed  directly  from  Eton  to 
Leyden,  as  Murphy  stated.  Nor  was  his  residence 
at  the  foreign  university  the  exile  of  a  youngster 
found  guilty  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  an  heiress, 
cr,  in  other  words,  a  consequence  of  his  somewhat 
audacious  courtship  of  Miss  Andrew  at  Lyme  Regis 
in  1725.  It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that 
Fielding  betook  himself  to  Leyden;  or,  as  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  neatly  sums  up  the  whole  episode — 

"  After  producing  Lore  in  Several  Ma*ht  at  Drury  liane, 
probably  on  the  12th  February,  1728,  Fielding  was 
admitted  a  LUerarum  Studioms  at  Leyden  University  on 
the  16th  March  ;  was  still  there  in  February,  1729  ;  and 
had  left  before  8th  February,  1730." 

The  8th  of  Febniary  is  the  *'  birthday  "  of  the 
Leyden  University.  After  that  day  all  students 
are  annually  registered,  and  the  absence  of 
Fielding's  name  in  the  "Album  Academicum "  of 
1730  is  consequently  evidence  that  he  had  left 
before  that  date.  So  Fielding  did  not  go  straight 
from  Eton  to  Leyden  ;  he  was  not  sent  there 
because  he  had  got  himself  into  trouble  by  his 
pursuit  of  Miss  Andrew,  and  what  he  studied  at 
Leyden  was  not  civil  law  but  litene  humaniores ; 
and  all  Murphy's  statements  turn  out  to  be  without 
foundation.  That  the  cause  of  Fielding's  leaving 
Leyden  was  the  failure  of  the  funds  supplied  from 
home,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  thinks  very  likely. 

*  "Fielding,"  by  Austin  Dobson.    London:  Macmillan 
&  Co.     1907. 


Also  the  long-desired  date  of  Fielding's  first 
marriage  has  been  found  at  last.  This  marriage 
took  place  at  Charlcomb,  a  secluded  parish  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  Bath,  and  is  recorded  thus : — 

"  November  ye  28, 1734.  Henry  Fielding  of  y«  parish  of 
St.  James  at  Bath,  Esq.,  and  Charlotte  Cradock,  of  y*  same 
parish,  spinster,  were  married  by  virtue  of  a  license  from 
ye  Court  of  WeUs." 

Having  mentioned  the  above  particular  of 
capital  interest,  for  which  every  student  of  English 
literature  will  confess  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  persevering  labours,  we  must 
leave  to  the  readers  of  the  book  itself  the  con- 
siderable number  of  less  important  points  cleared 
up  by  the  additions  to  the  new  issue  of  the  book. 

For  in  this  year  of  Fielding's  bicentenary  it  is 
to  the  broad  facts  of  his  hard-wrung,  laborious 
life,  and  to  the  marvels  of  his  incomparable  work 
that  the  mind  instinctively  turns.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  reserve  with  which  his  story 
is  related  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  something, 
too,  of  that  fearlessness  of  truth  which  charac- 
terised Fielding  himself.  In  point  of  fact  Fielding 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  vitality,  accompanied  by 
heroic    qualities,    and    his    earlier    critics,   little 

{)usillanimous  souls,  spluttering  in  infantile 
anguage  their  pigmy  notions  about  a  Titan, 
fogged  themselves  and  their  readers  by  being 
unable  to  conceive  anything  clearly  saving  that 
Fielding  was  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  failings 
inseparable  from  his  merits.  But  the  little  man 
must  always  wax  grandiloquent  about  the  little 
things  that  his  little  eyes  can  see  ;  and  afterwards 
broader-minded  biographers  have  labour  enough  to 
persuade  the  little-minded  "great"  public  that  a 
sun  is  not  all  sun-spots.  The  reputation  of  the 
father  of  the  English  novel  has  had  a  fate  not 
unlike  that  which  has  befallen  the  father  of  the 
Italian  novel.  Only  to  name  "  II  Certaldese " 
suffices  to  set  any  fool  who  knows  nothing  about 
him  sniggering  ;  and  a  result  of  a  similar  sort — 
when  the  auditor  is  of  the  same  species — is  the 
pretty  certain  consequence  of  any  allusion  to 
Henry  Fielding. 

But  the  man  was  a  giant,  a  man  of  gigantic 
genius,  of  gigantic  strength,  of  gigantic  endurance, 
and  of  gigantic  humour  and  wit ;  a  man  with  a 
power  that  has  never  been  surpassed  of  gazing 
fearlessly  upon  life  as  it  is,  and  with  an  ability  to 
set  down  what  he  saw  in  broad  effects  and  delicate 
touches  that  place  him  among  the  greatest  masters 
of  style  and  composition  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
man  with  the  tender  heart  of  a  little  child.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  readers  are  now  comparatively 
few.  That  is  likely  enough,  with  a  halfpenny 
Press  specially  concocted  to  glut  the  feeble  intelli- 
gences of  the  millions  perpetually  reading  and 
never  arriving  at  any  knowledge  of  anything.    It 
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was  for  minds  with  stouter  digestions  that  Fielding 
wrote,  for  such  as  could  appreciate,  "  Cibus  ego 
grandinm  sum  :  cresce  et  manducabis  me." 

To  suppose  Fielding's  work  out  of  date  is  an 
absurdity.  It  is  work  of  a  kind  that,  in  one  sense, 
could  never  be  out  of  date,  any  more  than  the  work 
of  Lucian  or  Cervantes.  In  another  sense  it  was 
more  out  of  date  when  it  was  written  than  it  is 
now.  Fielding,  like  other  immortals,  was  by  far 
in  advance  of  his  age.  The  twentieth  century  is 
nearer  him  than  the  eighteenth,- in  so  far  as  there 
is  at  prej^ent  less  savagery  and  more  kindliness  in 
the  general  relations  of  social  life.  But  the  world 
has  not  yet  grown  up  to  Henry  Fielding's  level, 
and  will  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  growing,  in  the 
best  direction,  before  it  gets  anywhere  near  that 
standard.  And  until  that  has  been  accomplished 
it  will  be  well  to  act  upon  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
most  pertinent  advice  : — 

"  If  any  portrait  of  him  [Fielding]  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  let  it  be  th6  energetic  magistrate,  the  tender 
husband  and  father,  the  kindly  host  of  hin  poorer  friends, 
the  practical  philanthropist,  the  patient  and  magnanimous 
hero  of  the  **  Voyage  to  Lisbon.'*  If  these  things  be 
remembered,  it  will  seem  of  minor  importance  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  never  knew  the  value  of  money,  or  that  he 
forgot  his  troubles  over  a  chicken  and  champagne." 

But  an  author's  reputation,  as  the  reputation  of 
every  artist,  must  ultimately  rest  upon  his  works. 
And  this  is  more  especially  true  of  the  world's 
greatest  writers.  These  are  men  of  exceptional 
abilities,  and  in  their  works  they  are  giving  the 
world  of  their  best.  Herein  lies  the  unique 
humanising  influence  of  literature  :  an  influence 
which  sculpture,  painting,  and  music  rather  suggest 
than  approach — the  passing  on  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best.  At  present  this  superlative  fact  seems 
to  be  often  overlooked.  In  the  past,  too  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  sidelights  which  right 
appreciations  of  a  writer's  life  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  epoch  throw  upon  his  writings.  In 
these  later  days  of  studious  biographical  and  his- 
torical investigation  gathered  around  every  name 
of  note  there  is  no  small  danger  of  an  opposite 
error.  People  are  to  be  found  who  have  read  with 
interest  the  histories  of  authors  whose  books  they 
have  hardly  opened,  and  students  devote  to  the 
acquisition  of  information  respecting  celebrated 
writers  time  and  labour  that  would  be  by  far 
better  bestowed  upon  cultivating  a  familiarity  with 
their  works.  A  peculiar  brand  of  superficiality  is 
the  result,  a  practical  relegation  of  belles  Isttres  to 
an  inferior  level,  and  a  distressing  lack  of  that 
peculiar  tone  which  only  familiarity  with  great 
lx)ok8  can  produce.  The  great  writers  are  to  be 
read.  If  appreciation  of  them  is  at  first  found 
difficult,  it  is  well  to  remember  Goethe's  dictum, 
that  the  only  books  which  a  man  reads  with  any 
advantage  are  those  in  which  he  encounters  diffi- 


culties. Not  to  have  read  at  least  "  Tom  Jones  " 
and  "  Joseph  Andrews  "  is  to  know  nothing  at  all 
about  Fielding.  And  for  an  English  author  not 
to  have  read  "Tom  Jones"  means  having  neglected 
a  masterpiece  in  which  the  style  alone  is  an  invalu- 
able lesson  to  every  man  who  desires  to  write. 
That  the  book  itself  is  above  praise  needs  no 
demonstration. 

"  From  the  day,*'  writes  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, "  when  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  wrote  ^Xe phut  nltra* \n\itr  own  copy,  and 
La  Harpe  called  it  ^Le  jyremier  roman  du  mond^  it  has  come 
down  to  us  with  an  almost  universal  accompaniment  of 
praise.  Gibbon,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray— ^all  have  left  their  admiration  on  record — to  say 
nothing  of  professional  critics  innumerable.'* 

We  may  add  that  the  novelist  who  has  not  read 
'*  Tom  Jones "  has  overlooked  the  most  valuable 
essay  on  novel- writing  that  has  ever  been  penned. 
And  it  is  characteristic  of  Fielding  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  essay  he  writes : 

*'  Nor  will  all  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto  given  my 
historian*  avail  him,  unless  he  has  what  is  generally  meant 
by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of  feeing." 

"  Tom  Jones  '*  is  by  a  good  deal  the  longest  as 
well  as  the  supreme  production  of  Fielding's  genius* 
But  his  remaining  works  are  bulky,  and  stand  in 
interesting  and  suggestive  relations  with  this 
masterpiece.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  brings  the  whole 
range  of  Fielding's  writings  into  perspective  most 
happily,  and  we  regret  that  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  mere  abridgment  of 
what  he  writes. 

As  a  dramatist  Fielding  has  no  eminence.  Onlj 
those  of  his  plays  which  he  borrows  from  Regnard 
and  Moliere  have  real  stage  qualities.  Nor  was 
Fielding  at  his  best  as  a  periodical  writer.  His 
pamphlets  are  more  valuable.  It  is  by  his  triad  of 
novels  and  his  surpassing  study  in  irony  of  "  Jona- 
than Wild  "  that  he  is  really  memorable. 

'•  In  *  Joseph  Andrews '  we  have  the  first  sprightly  run- 
nings of  a  genius  that,  after  much  uncertainty,  had  at  last 
found  ita  fitting  vein,  but  was  yet  doubtful  and  undisci- 
plined ;  in  '  Tom  Jones'  the  perfect  plan  has  come,  with  the 
perfected  method  and  the  assured  expression.  ...  In  the 
gentler  and  more  subdued '  Amelia '  there  is  a  certain  change 
of  plan,  due  to  altered  conditions — it  may  be  to  an  altered 
philosophy  of  art.  The  narrative  is  less  brisk  and  animated  ; 
the  character  painting  less  broadly  humorous  ;  the  philan- 
thropic element  more  strongly  developed." 

Subsequent  to  **  Amelia  "  is  the  "  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  an  autobiographical  memoir 
of  the  last  episode  of  Fielding's  life,  a  work  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  concluded  with  the  words,  **  Hie  finis 
chartaeque  viaeque." 

Two  months  after  writing  that  line  Henry  Field- 
ing died  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  October,  1745,  in 
his  forty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  English 

*  The  chapter  is  headed  :  "  Of  those  who  lawfully  may, 
and  of  those  who  may  not,  write  such  histories  as  this." 
•*  Tom  Jones,"  Book  ix.,  1.     ^-^^^^^  ^^  >^UU^  VC 
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cemetery,  opposite  the  Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  On  the  back  of  his  monument  is  the 
inscription,  "Luget  Britannia  Qremio  non  Dari 
Fovere  Natum." 

*' Englishmen,"  says  Borrow  in  his  "Bible  in 
Spain,"  "may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  *  Amelia.'  " 
Beneath  it  sleeps  one  of  England's  greatest 
authors,  one  who  was  before  eyerything  else 
manly  but  also  a  wit  among  the  wittiest,  wise  with 
the  wisest,  and  of  the  gentle  the  gentlest  ;  one 
who  could  write  as  few  men  have  written  in  any 
tongue  ;  one  who,  with  the  scourge  of  a  Juvenal  in 
his  nands,  never  penned  a  line  save  in  the  defence 
of  the  right,  nor  ever  made  an  attack  upon  anything 
except  hypocrisy,  affectation  and  heartlessness. 


THE  BOOK  FAIR  AT  LEIPZIG. 

IT  was  my  privilege  this  year  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Leipzig  with  my  publisher — a 
member  of  the  Borsenverein — and  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  festivities  which  crowd 
themselves  into  a  few  busy  hours,  centred  round 
Cantate,  or  the  fourth.  Sunday  after  Easter. 
Thanks  to  twentieth  century  methods  of  transit 
and  rapid  communications  the  Book  Fair  of  to-day 
is  not  wliat  it  was  even  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  though  old  customs  die  hard,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  before  long  it  will  degenerate 
into  nothing  more  than  an  annual  dinner,  even  if 
it  lasts  at  that. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  reception 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Buchhandlerhaus,  where  we 
all  strolled  about  smoking  German  cigars,  or  sat 
at  tables  drinking  beer  and  eating  "  warm  and 
cold  snacks  h  la  carte,''''  This  hall  is  a  splendid 
room,  in  every  respect  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
Stationers'  Hall.  Round  the  walls  are  portraits  of 
past  presidents,  among  whom  one  recognised  the 
names  of  Brockhaus,  Goschen,  Tauchnitz  and 
others.  About  ten  o'clock  we  adjourned  to  a 
"free  and  easy  gathering"  in  the  Town  Hall, 
where  a  large  room  in  the  Ratskeller  had  been 
reserved.  Here  we  sat  in  parties  and  sampled 
various  wines  of  the  Fatherland.  Being  unaccus- 
tomed to  late  hours  my  friend  and  I  left  at 
midnight,  but  the  majority  stayed  on  till  three 
or  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  to  attend  the  general 
meeting  at  10.30  a.m.  the  same  day. 

.\t  this  meeting  only  one  member  of  each  firm 
is  allowed  to  be  present,  and  by  no  stretch  of 
ima«rination  could  I  be  considered  as  eligible  for 
admission.  Therefore,  while  my  publisher  went  to 
record  his  vote  for  the  new  executive,  I  awaited 


him  at  the  exhibition  of  books  and  other  book-y 
things  in  the  neighbouring  building  of  the  Buch- 
gewerberhaus.  This  building  which,  with  the 
Buchhslndlerhaus,  makes  an  imposing-looking 
block  (being  separated  only  by  an  inviting  beer 
garden)  belongs  to  the  printers  and  papermakers 
of  Germany,  and  contains  a  school  for  apprentices 
to  the  allied  trades.  What  the  Buchhandlerhaus 
is  to  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  the  Buchgewer- 
berhaus  is  to  the  book  industries.  Here  are  to  be 
found  an  interesting  museum  of  the  book  trade, 
and  collections  illustrating  the  varions  technical 
processes  in  the  production  of  books,  and  for 
several  months  in  the  year  a  number  of  rooms  are 
devoted  to  the  display  of  the  latest  publications 
which  German  or  foreign  publishers  care  to  send 
or  lend  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  As  the 
public  are  admitted  freely,  and  may  examine  at 
their  leisure  any  book  which  takes  their  fancy,  it  is 
naturally  to  the  advantage  of  publishers  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  easy  method  of  showing  off  their 
newest  goods.  There  was  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of 
English  publications,  which  compared  favourably, 
in  outward  appearance  at  all  events,  with  their 
German  neighbours. 

The  great  event  of  the  whole  fair  was  the 
banquet,  to  which  nearly  four  hundred  of  us  sat 
down  at  half-past  three  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  doors  of  the  Great  Hall  were  opened  punctually 
and  we  trouped  in  to  the  tune  of  a  stirring:  march 
played  by  a  military  band  in  one  of  the  galleries. 
Soup  was  served  at  twenty  minutes  to  four  and 
coffee  was  on  the  table  by  8.15.  There  was, 
therefore,  plenty  of  time  between  the  courses  to 
get  up  a  good  appetite,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  excellent  menu— 
a  marvel  at  the  moderate  price  of  five  marks. 
Two  hours  elapsed  between  the  first  and  third 
courses,  during  which  several  things  happened. 
Directly  we  haS  finished  our  turtle  soup,  the  toast- 
master  tinkled  a  little  hand  bell  and  prayed  silence 
for  Herr  Sellier  of  Munich,  wlio  in  a  speech  some- 
what longer  than  the  no  less  loyal  Englishman  is 
accustomed  to,  proposed  the  health  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  King  of  Saxony,  which  we  drank  to  the 
familiar  tune  of  an  anthem  which  is  the  joint 
property  of  at  least  three  nations.  This  done  we  had 
handed  round  to  us  all  a  delightful  little  souvenir 
in  the  shape  of  a  dainty  leather  pocket  diary  dating 
from  this  year's  Cantate  to  next.  Another  from 
another  publisher  had  already  been  sent  to  us  at 
our  hotel.  With  the  second  course — lamb — came 
a  little  book  of  songs  (which,  after  the  health  of  the 
"Guests  of  Honour"  had  been  proposed  by  a  Berlin 
publisher  and  replied  to  by  General  Delzr,  the 
Governor  of  licipzig)  we  sang  one  after  the  other 
to  sixteen  different  tunes  without  stop,  except  for 
a  cheer  here  and  there  when  some  popular  book* 
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seller's  name  occurred  or  when  laaghter  at  a  topical 
hit  compelled  the  singing  aadience  to  pause.  This 
over  we  were  allowed  once  more  to  eat.  and  salmon 
made  its  appearance,  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  another  lK>oklet  containing  the  words  of  another 
song.  Then  came  the  toast  of  Albert  Brockhans, 
the  retiring  president,  who  had  had  the  unique 
honour  of  serving  for  six  consecutive  years. 
Immediately  we  had  drunk  his  health,  we  fell  to 
singing  the  song  just  handed  round,  *' Albert 
Brockhaus  zum  abschied  dargebracht/'  and  at  five 
minutes  to  six  he  replied.  I  should  have  said  before 
that  each  time  a  speech  was  made,  the  speaker 
left  his  seat  and  went  to  a  sort  of  pulpit  where 
he  addressed  his  audience  from  underneath  a 
sounding-board.  The  next  toast  was  *'  Health  to 
the  Trade,"  proposed  by  the  burgomaster.  Dr. 
Tranelin,  followed  by  the  fifth  course — game — and 
another  song  "  Das  Grosse  Tralala  im  Buchhandel." 
At  6.55  Mr.  Patters  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  the  most 
popular  booksellers  in  Germany,  made  an  appeal 
for  contributions  to  the  Clerks'  Union,  which  he 
followed  up  by  a  spirited  canvass  from  table  to 
table.  The  charities  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bdrsenverein  form  a  considerable  branch  of  its 
business.  The  Booksellers'  Benevolent  Society  is 
one  of  the  largest  charities  in  Germany,  and  with 
its  big  banking  account  is  able  to  give  a  helping 
hand  when  necessary  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  trade.  At  half-past  seven  we 
resumed  our  eating,  but  no  sooner  had  the  ice 
pudding  been  handed  round  than  the  final  toast- 
that  of  the  Committee — was  proposed.  Bauch 
rdllchen  came  next — a  tasty  roll  of  batter  enclos- 
ing two  cigars  and  some  cigarettes ;  but  before  the 
smoke  came  cheese,  and  only  with  the  appearance  of 
cofi^ee  at  a  quarter  past  eight  did  we  light  up. 
Five  hours  of  dining  was  as  much  as  any  English- 
man could  stand,  so  we  took  an  early  departure ; 
but  many  did  not  leave  till  after  ten. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  settling  of 
accounts.  Every  publisher,  or  rather  every  pub- 
lisher's representative,  had  a  small  table  allotted 
to  him  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  Buchh&ndler- 
haus.  The  booksellers  go  from  one  to  the  other 
paying  their  debts  and  thussecuring  their  1  per  cent, 
discount  which  is  always  allowed  at  the  Easter  fair. 
This  does  not  sound  much,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  German  bookseller  gets  twelve 
months'  credit,  books  on  sale  or  return,  and  good 
trade  terms. 

In  the  evening  the  festivities  ended  up  with  a 
theatrical  performance  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  This 
consisted  of  **  A  Merry  Bookseller's  Topical  Skit  with 
a  Dismal  Prelude"  but  was  little  more  than  a 
Tariety  entertainment.  How  long  it  lasted  I  do 
not  know  for  we  left  at  midnight,  and  it  was  still 
going  strong. — F.  5881. 


DANTE  AND  HIS  ITALY.* 


TO  the  man  who  desires  to  take  up  the  study 
of  Dante,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  better 
advice  than  that  he  should  first  of  all  pur- 
chase (not  borrow)  the  "Divina  Coramedia"  (with 
an  English  translation  facing  the  Italian,  if  he 
finds  that  necessary),  and  worry  through  the  great 
poem  as  best  he  can.  After  bavins:  done  that 
once,  he  may  repeat  the  process  until  he  knows 
something  of  the  contents  of  Dante's  epic ;  and 
then  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  read  Dr.  Racff's 
«  Dante  and  his  Italy." 

Dr.  Eagg's  plan  is  to  open  his  book  with  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  Europe  at  the  critical  moment 
of  Dante's  life,  that  is,  the  *•  ideal  date "  of  his 
Tision  of  Easter,  1300.  After  this,  Dr.  Ragg 
starts  afresh  with  the  century  that  closes  with 
Dante's  death  (1221-1321),  and  then  proceeds  to 
traverse  the  ground  again  in  ever-narrowing  circles. 
The  condition  of  Europe  is  first  sketched,  sub- 
sequently that  of  Italy,  and  then  that  of  Florence. 
The  book  goes  on  afterwards  to  describe  Dante's 
circle,  his  own  life,  of  which  so  much  Jess  is  known 
than  any  one  could  wish,  and  the  various  hosts 
who  successively  afforded  him  their  protection 
during  his  long  exile.  Bj  disposing  his  work  in 
this  order,  the  author  has  hit  upon  a  design  which 
enables  him  to  gather  into  a  single  volume  illus- 
trative matter  of  many  different  kinds,  and  all 
serving  to  bring  into  clear  perspective  the  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  the  *'Divina  Commedia'* 
and  Dante's  other  works  were  written. 

Dr.  Ragg  writes  rather  for  the  beginner  and  the 
general  reader  than  for  the  accomplished  "  Dantist.** 
But  the  latter  will  gather  from  these  pages  not  a 
little  that  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  if  it  be  only 
in  the  shape  of  the  presentation  in  a  new  per- 
spective of  facts  with  which  he  is  ali*eady  familiar. 
The  beginner,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  himself 
here  immediately  furnished  with  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, put  in  a  very  attractive  form,  of  a  kind  that 
is  really  illuminating,  and  exactly  what  he  requires 
to  know  in  order  to  get  a  right  understanding 
of  Dante's  works. 

The  book  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
Dr.  Ragg  has  been  most  successful.  His  power  of 
presenting  a  succinct  sketch  of  an  historical  epoch 
is  hardly  equal  to  his  ability  as  a  raconteur.  The 
second  chapter,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Dante's  century,  is  the 
least  successful  in  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  two  chapters  on 
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Dante's  Italy.  Here  the  ruder  side  of  the  life  of 
the  times — nothing  removed  from  savagery  of  the 
most  hideous  description,  and  the  gentler  side  of 
the  same  age,  almost  incredible  in  the  midst  of  its 
diabolical  brutality,  are  portrayed  with  a  skill  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  the  valuable  foot-notes,  which  the  beginner 
may  pass  over,  the  more  advanced  student  will 
find  interesting  matter  gathered  from  sources  not 
easily  accessible.     At  the  same  time  we  wonld 
remark  that  Dr.  Ragg  has  been  a  little  cruel  to 
those  of  his  readers  who  happen  to  be  already 
acquainted  with  Dante,  and  are  not  debarred  from 
a  free  use  of  Italian.    Dr.  Ragg  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  get  a  sight  of  poems 
which  are  the  work  of  any  Italian  author  who  does 
not  happen  to  enjoy  a  really  wide  popularity.  The 
Italians  have  a  provoking  propensity  for  printing 
very  small  editions  of  any  but  their  most  popular 
authors.    The  email  edition  is  soon  sold  out,  and 
then  to  procure  the  work  demands  an  incredible 
expenditnre  of  time  and  patience.    This  being  the 
case,  it  is  tantalising  to  be  offered  in  a  foot-note 
only  the  first  line  of  some  interesting  lyric ;  and 
Dr.  Ragg  would  have  much  enhanced  the  value  of 
his  book  by  printing  in  extemo  more  than  one 
poem  to  which  he  merely  alludes.    We  could  also 
wish  that  he  had  gone  a  little  beyond  Carducci's 
little  "Primavera  e  Fiore  della  Lirica  Italiana." 
Dr.  Ragg's  bibliography  is  creditable,  and,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  valuable,  but  in  the  case  of  authors  so 
celebrated  as  Cavalcanti  and  Cino,  the  editions  of 
Ercole  and  Ciampi  should  not  have  been  neglected. 
The  latter  is  no  doubt  out  of  date,  and  contains 
strange  mistakes.     But  in  its  way  it  is  monu- 
mental.   Nor  should  Torraca's    "  Manuale  della 
Letteratura  Italiana"  have  been  overlooked.    It 
makes  no  pretension  to  being  anything  beyond  a 
class  book  of  a  good  stamp,  but  it  places  at  the 
student's  disposal   a  valuable  selection  of  early 
Italian  lyrics,  with  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
birth  of  the  literature  upon  which  Dante  breathed 
80  splendid  a  vitality. 

Tne  book  is  prettily  illustrated,  partly  with 
original  sketehes  by  the  author,  which  are  spirited, 
and  partly  with  photogravure  reproductions,  all  of 
them  interesting,  and  many  of  them  not  generally  to 
be  met  with  in  works  on  Dante. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book  both  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  Dantists  of  all  grades  ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  a  second  edition  may 
at  an  early  date  afford  the  author  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  foot-notes  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"Mr.  John  Long's  Proposal." 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading,  I  see  that  you 
published  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  John 
Long  to  Mrs.  Diiring,  in  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions connected  with  the  publication  of  a  novel 
submitted  to  him  by  her. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Long,  will  you  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  have  just  concluded  an  agreement  with 
this  publisher,  for  the  publication  of  a  novel,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  royalty  to  the  author  of  15  per  cent, 
on  the  first  thousand  copies  sold,  and,  after  that, 
of  20  per  cent.  The  remaining  clauses  follow  the 
usual  lines,  but  Mr.  Long  accepted  the  considerable 
modifications  I  made  in  his  draft,  even  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  clause  throwing  upon  the  author  the 
charge  of  author's  corrections  in  proof.  In 
forwarding  the  agreement  fur  my  signature,  he 
offered  me,  quite  voluntarily,  an  immediate 
advance  of  £50  on  account  of  royalties. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Hubert  Wales. 


•  ♦  • 


The  Commercialisation  op  Literature. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  my  "  Summing  up  "  of 
the  recent  discussion  of  "The  Commercialisation 
of  Literature"  in  Putnam's  for  February,  you 
give  a  "'recent  case'  .  .  .  from  literary  history," 
and  "  ask  Mr.  Holt  if  this  is  not  a  possible  version  " 
of  it. 

Yes,  and  a  correct  one,  as  far  as  it  goes.   It  does 
not,  however,  contain  the  later  fact  that  the  house 
buying  the  story  sold  the  magazine  right,  and  so 
has  nothing  left  but  the  book  right,  and  therefore 
seems  to  verify  my  conjecture  that  the  book  right 
was  what  it  was  after.     You  say  that  it  was  "  not 
using  it  as  a  '  make- weight  to  get  from  the  author 
enough  more  work  to  make  up  a  sizeable  book.' " 
I  did  not  say  that  the  house  had  so  used  it :  I 
merely  ventured  upon  a  second  conjecture  that  it 
would  so  ute  it.    My  first  conjecture  is  already 
apparently  verified  ;  whether  the  second  will  also 
be  verified,  of  course  remains  to  be  seen.    Your 
remark  hinc  UIcb  lacrimae,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  me.    I  had  no  occasion  to  shed  any  tears.     I 
told  the  story  mainly  because  of  the  conjectural 
effect  on  the  author's  interests  :  my  own  were  much 
more  remote,  and  probably  of  less  importance.  But 
as  the  purchaser  sold  the  periodical  right  to  a  maga- 
zine of  vastly  inferior  standing  than  that  of  the 
one  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  bought,  had  I  been 
the  author  I  should  have  felt  like  shedding  some 
tears  ;   and  possibly  the  outcome  of  my  second 
conjecture  may  give  occasjgigcfgyig^iy^oit^ 
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You  say  of  me :  "  He  accepts  books  offered  to 
him  by  a  gentleman  in  a  gentleman's  way  (not  by 
an  j^ent  in  an  accent's  way,  of  course)."  The 
uncomplimentary  implication  is  yours,  not  mine. 
Whatever  experience  of  yours  it  may  have  resulted 
from,  my  experience  is  that  some  agents  are 
gentlemen. 

You  say  that  according  to  my  ideas  **  the  author 
finds  his  residuary  rights  disposed  of  through  an 
agent  .  .  .  though  he  has  long  ago  heard  the  agent 
denounced  by  Mr.  Holt  as  a  leech  upon  himself, 
*  sucking  blood,'  etc."  Is  this  collocation  fair  ?  I 
so  denounced  the  agent  in  only  one  of  the  relations 
that  he  assumes.  I  have  asserted  that  many  others 
are  useful  and  honourable. 

The  formula  of  royalties  you  auote  from  me  with 
sneering  scepticism  I  intendea  to  apply  in  the 
ordinary  cases  which  constitute  the  usual  routine 
of  business.  With  yon,  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
formula  has  been  exceeded,  but  they  are  extraordi- 
nary. It  can  be  safely  exceeded  only  very  rarely 
— even  more  rrtrely  under  American  conditions 
than  under  English  ones — only  where  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  a  very  exceptional  and  very 
enormous  prospective  sale. 

As  an  argument  against  me,  you  say  :  '^  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can  make  a  living 
except  at  somebody's  expense."  As  I  cannot  pre- 
sume myself  to  be  well  known  in  England,  perhaps 
the  circumstances  may  justify  my  saying  that  I 
have  been  a  student  of  economics  for  a  good  many 
years — so  earnest  a  student  as  to  have  been  elected 
into  our  three  leading  associations  of  such  students; 
and  1  have  yet  to  learn  anything  counter  to  the 
statement  that  anyone  who  does  *'  make  a  living 
...  at  somebody's  expense  "  must  be  a  dependant 
or  a  cheat.  It  is  sad  to  find  it  your  apparent  con- 
viction that  the  author  must  be  included  in  one  of 
those  classes.  Against  his  being  placed  in  numer- 
ous positions  that  would  so  include  him,  I  have 
made  many  protests ;  but  your  article  argues 
against  several  of  those  protests,  and  demands  that 
the  author  be  placed  in  one  of  those  reprehensible 
categories.  You  argued  in  the  article  which  I 
quoted  in  PutnanCs^  and  you  repeated  the  impli- 
cation in  the  one  I  am  now  answering,  that  an 
author  should  have  his  books  printed  and  advertised 
after  they  have  ceased  to  pay.  What  is  this  but 
making  him  a  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  his 
publisher  ?  Possibly  in  answering  such  a  claim,  I 
may  be  justified  in  another  self-reference :  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Authors'  Club,  and  one 
of  its  council,  I  protest,  yet  a^ain,  against  any 
member  of  our  guild,  in  England  or  America  or 
anywhere,  being  placed  in  any  such  position. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Holt. 


[Having  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  AutJwr 
to  append  a  note  to  the  letter  which  appears  above, 
I  must  draw  Mr.  Holt's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I,  A.  A.  A.,  am  not  the  Editor  of  The  Author^  as  it 
appears  from  his  letter  he  imagines  I  am.  I  merely 
discussed  Mr.  Holt's  article  in  Putnam's  because  it 
interested  me,  and  I  used  an  alias  because  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  need  to  introduce  my 
personality  into  the  matter.  A.  A.  A.  may  be 
interpreted  "Author  and  Agent,"  for  I  have 
dabbled  in  both  professions  I  must  confess. 

With  reference  to  the  various  points  in  Mr. 
Hole's  letter,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  The  version 
of  the  '*  story  "  which  I  gave  in  the  April  Author 
Mr.  Holt  allows  to  be  "  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes." 
By  his  statement,  "  Your  remark,  hiiic  illce'  lacrinuBy 
however,  does  not  apply  to  me ;  I  had  no  occasion 
to  shed  any  tears,"  he  identifies  himself  with  House 
A  in  the  story,  which  of  course  adds  to  the  interest. 
Further  clues  would  be  welcomed  by  readers  of  The 
AuthoTf  as  also  by  the  originals  of  the  "  notoriously 
freebooting  house." 

As  for  the  distinction  between  agent  and  a 
gentleman,  it  is  charmingly  ingenuous  of  Mr.  Holt 
to  try  to  fasten  the  "uncomplimentary  implication" 
on  to  me.  He  was  not  aware,  I  feel  sure,  of  the 
fact  revealed  above,  that  I  am  one  of  the  former 
class  myself.  It  was,  therefore,  a  grand  day  when 
I  read  the  words,  **  My  experience  is  that  some 
agents  are  gentlemen."  The  feeling  of  pride  was 
increased  when  I  discovered  that  blood-sucking  was 
only  one  of  the  relations  assumed  by  the  agent, 
many  others  being  useful  and  honourable.  Really 
Mr.  Holt  seems  to  think  that  among  agents  there 
are,  as  among  other  men  (including  publishers), 
both  good  and  bad. 

I  am  alleged  to  have  indulged  in  sneering 
scepticism  about  Mr.  Holt's  royalty  formula.  But 
plainly  Mr.  Holt  and  I  differ  in  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  many  words.  In  his  letter  he  speaks  of 
'^  knowing  cases  where  the  formula  has  been 
exceeded,  but  they  are  extraordinary."  Now  I 
cannot  imagine  how  this  can  be  the  result  of  Mr. 
Holt's  experience,  unless  he  considers  all  good 
writers  extraordinary.  As  for  the  necessity  of  "  a 
very  exceptional  and  very  enormous  prospective 
sale"  being  outside  reasonable  doubt  before  the 
formula  can  be  safely  exceeded,  well,  I  believe  that 
a  firm  acting  strictly  on  that  principle  would 
inti-oduce  a  large  number  of  new  writers  to  the 
public — and  would  lose  them  to  other  publishers 
after  that  introduction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  controversy 
about  economics  with  an  Earnest  Student  I  am 
not,  indeed,  qualified  to  argue  with  such.  I  shall 
surely  be  told  that  I  am  unsound,  or  even  totally 
heretical ;  bat  1  certainly  did  regard  not  only 
authoYflrbut  also  publishers — and  agents — as  among 
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those  who  "  made  a  living  at  somebody's  expense." 
And  in  doing  so  I  did  not  think  of  them  as  either 
dependants  (in  any  odious  sense)  or  cheats.  Those 
"  reprehensible  categories  "  never  entered  into  my 
head  when  I  wrote  in  the  April  AutJujTy  and  I 
repudiate  them  now  with  as  much  fervour  as  any 
publisher  that  ever  was  a  member  of  an  authors' 
club.  (There  are  lions  as  well  as  lambs>  by  the 
way,  it  may  interest  Mr.  Holt  to  hear,  at  No.  4, 
Whitehall  Court.)  It  did  not  strike  me  that  to  live 
at  somebody's  expense  put  one  in  a  reprehensible 
category.  Kather  I  took  it  to  be  the  normal  state. 
But  that  was  doubtless  due  to  my  lack  of 
economics. — A.  A.  A.] 


JOUBNALISTIO  HUMOUE. 

Sib,— It  seems  to  me  that  The  Author  might 
with  advantage  add  to  the  gaiety  of  its  readers  if 
it  published  month  by  month  selected  specimens  of 
the  unconscious  humour  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
paper Press  almost  daily.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
undertake  the  task,  but  the  following  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  would  suggest. 
I  quote  from  an  evening  journal ; — 

Sixteen  lucky  prospectors  murdered  by  Indians. 

And  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  issue,  we  are 
informed  that — 

Sir  John  Blank  wiU  celebrate  his  71st  birthday  for  the 
first  time  at  Blank  Castle. 

For  an  obvious  reason  I  don't  mention  names. 
Then,  from  a  leading  article  in  a  well-known  daily, 
I  take  the  following  sentence  verbatim  : — 

In  the  event  of  the  circumstances  we  have  narrated  being 
proved  conclusively  to  be  the  truth,  it  only  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  were  not  based  on  fabrication. 

Which  recalls  to  mind  the  famous  remark  attri- 
buted to  a  distinguished  statesman  some  years  ago, 
<'  All  along  the  untrodden  paths  of  the  future  we 
can  see  the  hidden  footprints  of  an  unseen  hand.*' 

The  serial  stories  could  be  dealt  with  too. 
Listen  to  the  following  cryptic  description  of  the 
movements  of  an  erratic  hero  on  the  eve  of  h  s 
wedding  day : — 

Qeorge  .  .  .  lunched  off  the  beaten  track  at  a  little 
restaurant  near  Victoria  Station,  eating  without  tasting, 
and  pajring  the  biU  mechanically  ;  and  he  spent  the  after- 
noon wandering  aimlessly  rouud  parts  of  outlying  London. 

Towards  evening  he  felt  calmer. 

And  threy  tell  us  the  age  of  sentiment  is  dead  ! 

Next  we  have  again  the  lady  with  the  "fevered 
brain  " — what  is  a  fevered  brain,  precisely  ?  At 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter  she  spreads  herself  as 
follows : — 

" Oh,  my  dear  ;  oh,  my  dear"  ;  she  caUed  out  with  pro- 
found passion,  her  fidl  voice  for  once  completely  strangled, 


"  Oh,  my  dear  ;  oh,  my  dear — "  but  further  words  failed 
her,  and  with  a  great  sigh  that  might  have  been  a  sob  her 
fair  head  fell  upon  her  breast 
After  that  she  felt  calmer. 

This  lady  is  not  in  the  same  story  as  the  quixotic 
lad  who  lunched  off  the  beaten  track.  Nor  is  she 
the  outcome  of  the  imagination  that  produced 
"George."  Thus  further  proof  is  afforded,  if 
further  proof  be  needed,  that  great  minds  think 
alike ;  for  whereas  George  felt  catoer  after  lunching 
off  the  beaten  track,  the  little  lady  with  the  fair 
head  felt  calmer  after  exclaiming  "  Oh,  my  dear  '* 
da  capo.    I  did  not  follow  her  final  movements. 

Similarly  the  provincial  napers  could  be  glanced 
through  by  your  proposed  contributor,  for  in  a 
serial  story  in  an  evening  journal  which  circulates 
in  the  Midlands  I  find  a  "  sunny-haired  lad  "  who 
"bends  his  head  "  three  times  in  one  column.  Some 
of  us  prefer  to  bend  our  necks,  but  possibly  they 
do  these  things  differently  in  the  Midlands.  He 
too  is  emotional,  however,  for  after  calling  the 
really  charming  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged  to  be 
married  the  "  dearest  of  all  dear  hearts,''  he  declares 
that  he  would  "  die  for  her  if  needs  be — die  twice, 
thrice  over."  And  yet  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
has  the  effrontery  to  tell  us — but  that  is  another 
story. 

There  is  another  little  lady  whose  career  I  am 
following  with  deep  interest.  Probably  she  will 
have  captured  her  braw  laddie  before  these  Hues 
are  in  print,  and  if  so  I  wish  her  every  sort  of 
happiness. .  She  has  a  sweet  name — Naomi. 

Naomi's  eyes  suddenly  went  bright  with  a  shining  light ; 
a  warm  flush  ran  up  swiftly  to  her  temples,  and  was  lost  in 
the  tendrils  of  her  simply -coiled  hair.  It  was  as  if  some 
knowledge,  some  revelation,  had  swept  her  heart  with  a 
rush  ;  a  dual  revelation  revealed  to  her  by  her  own 
strangely-pulsing  heart,  and  by  the  man's  tense  voice  as 
the  eager  eyes  looked  straight  into  her  own. 

There  are  many  similar  brain  storms  from  which 
illuminating  extracts  could  be  quoted. 

Yours  truly, 

Basil  Tozeb. 


A  Refeeencb  Wanted. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  oblige 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  words  of  the  song  ''Sam 
Hall,"  sung  by  W.  G.  Boss,  at  The  Cyder  Cellars, 
about  the  year  1850  ?  The  words  were,  I  belieye, 
published  in  some  of  the  old  song  books,  also  in 
sheet-music  form. 

Tours  truly, 
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NOTICES. 


FOB  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


Thk  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  llie  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 
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the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1908,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2£?.,  can  now  be 
obtamed  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

AH  further  elections  haye  been  chronicled  fix)m 
month  to  month  in  these  paces. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society^s  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  inyest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  8^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9^.  6^.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  inyest- 
ments  now  have  risen  to  over  £8,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  yalue  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    8 

London  and  North- Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

E^ptian     Oovernment     Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8J%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasjjow  and  South-Western  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  84%  Stock 247    9    6 

Total    £8,118    18    8 

Subscriptions ^  1906.  £  s.  d. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie         .  .    0  10    0 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James      .  .  .    0  10    0 

Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud  .  .050 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  .        .        .  .050 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K.    .        .  ^^^  .    0  t5    0 
Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram  uzed  by  VjOO^  lO^    6 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard .        .  .510 
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£ 

8, 

d. 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0  10     0 


1907. 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin 
June  24,  Verned^,  R.  E. 
June  24,  Gurney,  Mrs. 

Donations,  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 
Dec.  13,  Hardie,  R.    . 
Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      . 
1907. 

Jan.  1,  AVhite,  Mrs.  Carolin 
Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 
Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Haroourt 
Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 
Jan.  15,  Sbeppard,  A.  T.     . 
Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 
Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 
Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine 
Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  . 
Feb.  16,Traver8,  Miss  Rosalind  . 
March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 
March  11,  Eggar,  A. 
March  22.  Hardy,  Harold  . 
April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 
May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofficially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
pergonal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee* 
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COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


recollect  that  the  Committee  Notes  for  May  record 
the  committee's  intention  to  take  counsel's  opinion 
in  a  case  relating  to  the  alteration  of  a  story  with- 
out the  author's  consent,  when  republished  in  serial 
form.  This  opinion,  which  supported  the  cause  of 
the  member  whose  property  was  involved,  was  read 
to  the  committee,  and  they  decided  to  commence 
action. 

The  secretary  had  also  been  authorised  (see  the 
last  issue  of  lite  Autfwr)  to  take  counsel's  opinion 
in  a  case  relating  to  the  personal  responsibility  of 
editors  and  the  liquidation  of  companies  engaged 
in  publishing  periodicals  and  magazines.  This 
opinion,  having  been  taken,  was  read  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  was  adverse  to  the  member's  case.  Some 
of  the  points  of  general  interest  bearing  on  this 
important  subject  are  quoted  in  another  column. 

The  committee  again  considered  the  line  of  action 
to  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  member  whose  interests 
in  Germany  have  been  threatened  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  play,  with  a  title  identical  with  that 
under  which  his  work  has  become  well-known  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  they  instructed  the  secretary 
to  communicate  their  wishes  to  the  German  lawyer 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  case. 

Three  or  four  other  cases  of  importance  were 
discussed,  and  the  committee  advised  the  members 
concerned  with  a  view  to  their  future  action.  In 
one  case  they  authorised  the  taking  of  counsel's 
opinion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  course  the  society 
should  follow  for  the  fuller  protection  of  the  mem- 
ber's property.  This  opinion  will  be  laid  before 
the  committee  in  July,  when  the  matter  will  be 
further  considered. 

An  agreement  submitted  by  a  certain  firm  of 
publishers  was  laid  before  the  committee.  It  was 
decided  to  print  it  in  one  of  the  future  issues  of 
The  Author,  together  with  the  name  of  the  firm. 
This  will,  accordingly,  be  done  as  soon  as  space 
permits. 

The  committee  rose  at  six  o'clock. 


THE  June  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
at  the  offices  of  the  society,  39,  Old  Queen 
Street,  on  the  3rd  ult.  at  4  o'clock.  After 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
fiigned,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
members  and  associates.  The  number  elected  was 
twenty-six,  making  the  total  for  the  year  1 1 6.  The 
committee  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  rate  of  elec- 
tions is  well  maintained.  The  names  and  addresses 
are  printed  in  another  column.  The  number  of 
resignations  was  seven. 

The  committee  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  the  council  on  June  18th. 
The  discussion  of  cases  followed.    Members  will 


Cases. 


Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matter  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Author,  the  cases  for  the  previous 
month  were  omitted  ;  but,  indeed,  there  were  few 
of  them. 

However,  during  the  past  month  a  great  many 
disputes  have  been  placed  in  the  secretary's  hands, 
bringing  the  total  register  for  the  two  months  to 
thirty-three. 

There  have  been  eleven  cases  in  which  the 
secretary  has  been  asked  to  demand  money  from 
editors  or  publishers.  One  of  these  has  been 
settled.  Three  others  referred  to  matters  abroad. 
Of  the  remainder  one  has  been  abandoned,  one 
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partly  settled,  and  the  others,  which  have  only 
oome  into  the  office  recently,  are  still  in  conrse 
of  negotiation. 

In  eight  cases  the  society  has  demanded  the 
Tttum  of  MSS.  Six  of  these  have,  been  success- 
fnl,  and  the  MSS.  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
members ;  the  other  two  are  still  open.  Two  cases 
have  arisen  touching  the  infringement  of  members' 
rights  other  than  copyright.  One  of  these  has 
fo^n  placed  in  the  solicitors'  hands  in  England, 
and  the  other  has  been  referred  to  German  lawyers. 

Six  cases  have  arisen  owing  to  disputes  about 
the  exact  terms  of  agreements.  Three  have 
been  settled.  Of  the  remaining  three,  two 
will  most  probably  be  settled  shortly,  as  the 
secretary  has  received  favourable  replies  from  the 
parties  involved.  The  last  has  only  just  come 
into  the  office. 

Finally,  there  are  six  cases  in  which  the  secre- 
tary had  to  demand  accounts.  In  one  case  the 
accounts  have  been  delivered  and  forwarded  to 
the  member.  Two  other  cases  occurring  abroad, 
one  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  India,  reauire 
a  longer  period  for  adjustment,  and  the  other  tnree 
have  only  been  recently  started,  that  is,  the  secretary 
has  only  just  sent  the  preliminary  letter,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  he  will  receive  a  reply  in  due  course. 

The  balance  of  the  cases  that  were  left  open 
from  former  months  have  now  been  closed  or 
handed  on  to  the  solicitors,  so  that  the  list  ouoted 
above  comprises  all  the  matters  now  being  conducted 
by  the  secretary. 


June  Elections. 

Atkins,    Miss   Margaret    90,  Burnt   Ash  Hill, 

Alison  Lee,  Kent. 

Campbell,  Lady  Archibald    Coombe    Hill    Farm, 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Candler,  Edmund    • 
Carr,  Mrs.  Comyns  . 
Carse,  Roland . 
Davis,  F.  Hadland  . 

Elkington,  Noel 
Foot,  Miss  C.  M.     . 
Graham,  David 

Godsal,  Major  P.  T. 


Molindra  College, 
(Patiala)  India. 

18,  Eldon  Road,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

67,  Warwick  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W. 

20,  Boscornbe  Road, 
Uxbridge  Road, 
London,  W. 

891,  Portswood  Road, 
Southampton. 

48,  Digby  Mansions, 
Hammersmith,  W. 

Charlton  Lodge, 
Stratticam  Road, 
Edinburgh. 

Iscoyd  Park,  Whit- 
church, Shropshire. 


Gumey,  Mrs.  Gerald 

Havell,  E.  B. 
Hargreaves,  Miss  G. 

Hutchinson,     A.    S.    M. 

Churston 
Jude,     Richard     Henry ; 

D.Sc.,  M.  A. 

Larden,  Walter. 
Malmesbury,       Susan, 

Countess  of 
Methley,  A.  A. 

Ramsden,  Lady  Gwen- 
dolen 

Royce,  The  Rev.  G.  Mon- 
roe 

Swynnerton,  Miss  Maud  . 

Thicknesse  -  Woodington, 

F. 
Trench,  C.  V. 
Vemdde,  R.  B. 

Wolseley,  The  Hon.  F.     . 

Note, — One  member  does 
address  to  be  published. 


Little  Colstrope,  Ham- 
bledon,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

c/o  H.  S.  King  &  Co., 
9,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

Rosemeath,  Brook 
Lane,  Ormskirk. 

Harrow  View,  Harrow. 

18,  Grosvenor  Road, 
Jesmond,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

113,     Queen's     Gate, 

S.W. 
9,  Royal  York  Crescent, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 
Bulfitrade,     Gerrards- 

cross,  Backs. 
The  Authors'  Club. 

96,     Oakley     Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
Avi-anches,      Manche, 

France. 

Plashes,  Colliers  End, 

Ware,  Herts. 
Glynde,  near    Lewes, 

Sussex. 

not  desire  his  name  or 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The   Small   Holdings  op  Englakd.     By  L.  Jebb. 
9  X  5^.    445  pp.    Murray.     10«.  6^.  n. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

Ancient  Khotan.  Detailed  Report  of  Archaeological 
Explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  carried  out  and 
described  under  the  orders  of  H.M.  Indian  Government. 
By  M.  Aubbl  Steix.  Indian  Educational  Service. 
2  vols.  13  X  10.  621  pp.  119  plates,  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.     London  :  Frowde.    £5  5«.  n. 

ART. 

The  Prado.  A  description  of  the  Principal  Pictures  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery.  By  Alfred  Calvert  and  C. 
Gasquoine  Hartley.  7^  x  5.  149  pp.  Lane. 
Zt.  6d,  n. 

Catalogue  op  Drawings  by  British  Artists  and 
Artists  op  Foreign  Origin  Working  in  Great 
Britain.  Preserved  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Laurence 
BINYON.  Vol.  IV.  10  X  6J.  382  pp.  British 
Museum.  Digitized  by  \^UUy  IC 
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BOOK^  OF   REFERENCE. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book.  By  J.  Scott  Keltie, 
LL.D.  44th  Annual  Publication.  7^x5.  1,672  pp. 
Macmillan.     lOs.  Gd,  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE   YOUNG. 

Harry  Winthorpe's  School  Days  :  A  Tale  of  Old 
Blundell'R  School,  Tiverden.  By  Emily  Baker.  (The 
"  Tom  Brown "  Series).  7i  X  6.  246  pp.  Routledge. 
2«.  6<2. 

DRAMA. 

The  Romance  op  Kino  Arthur.    By  Frances  Coutts. 

7 J  X  5.    217  pp.     Lane.     5*.  n. 
John  Bull's  Other  Island  and  Major  Barbara  ; 

ALSO  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband.    By  Bernard 

Shaw.     74   x    5.    Constable.    6s.    '' Tlie   Timet  Book 

Club."    6*. 

FICTION. 

The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,  and  other 

Stories.    By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.    74  x  4f.    160  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.    2$.  6d, 
On  the  Wall  :  Joan  and  I  in  the  East-Ekd.    By 

Richard  Free.    74  x  5.    303  pp.    Lane.    6*. 
The  Jewel  House.    By  Isabel  Smith.    7J  x  5.    318  pp. 

J.  Long.    6«. 
A  Wife  from  the  Forbidden  Land.    By  A.  P.  Crouch. 

7i  X  5.    314  pp.    J.  Long.    6«. 
A  Coquette  in  Crape.    By  Frank  Danby.    6J  x  3i. 

192  pp.     Chatto  and  Windas.     U.  n. 
Madame  Domino.    By  W.  Bournb-Cooke.    74   x   5. 

312  pp.     Sisley.     6*. 
The  Call.     By  Desmond  Coke.    7i   x   5.    321  pp. 

Chapman  and  Hall.    6s, 
Sir    Elyot    of    the    Woods.     By    Emma   Brooke. 

7i  x  5.    435  pp.    Heinemann.    6s. 
A    Navvy    from    Kings.      By    Theodora    Wilson 

Wilson.    7|  x  5.    376  pp.    Cassell.    6s. 
A  Dull  Gikl's  Destiny.    By  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 

7J  x  5.    331  pp.    Hutchinson.    6*. 
The   Pursuit   of   the   President.    By  W.   Cainb. 

7J  X  5.     259  pp.     Routledge.    2s.  6d. 
A  Woman  Perfected.    By  Richard  Marsh.    7 J  x  5. 

818  pp.    J.  Long.    6s, 
The   Four    Philanthropists.     By   Edgar  Jepson.  . 

71  X  6.    312  pp.     Unwin.    6s. 
The  Shadowy  Third.    By  Horace  A.  Vachbi.l.    New 

Edition..    7J  x  5.    306  pp.    Murray.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Set  to  Partners.     By  Gertrude  Warden.     Cheap 

Reprint.    8J  x  5^.     128  pp.     Digby  Long.     6d. 
A  Mirror  of  Shalot.    By  R.  H.  Benson.    7i    x  5. 

301  pp.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman.    6s. 
Emancipation.    By  Arthur  Beckett.    7i  x  5.    346 

pp.    Sisleys.     6^. 
The  Life  Perilous.    By  Carlton  Dawe.     7}    x    5. 

308  pp.    Hutchinson.    6s. 
A  Woman's  War.    By  Warwick  Deeping.    7|   x  5. 

354  pp.    Harper.     6*. 
The  Burning  Torch.    By  F.  F.  MoNTRfesoR.    7|  x  5. 

504  pp.    Murray.    6*. 
The  Strongest  Plume.    By  Hugh  De  S^lincourt. 

7|  X  6.    284  pp.     Lane.     6*. 
The  Secret  Entbance.    By  John  Finnemore.   7|  x  5. 

312  pp.     Ward  Lock.    6s. 
New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca.    By  Kate  Douglas 

WiGGiN.    7i  X  5.    310  pp.    Constable.    6s. 

GARDENING. 

The  Book  op  Rock  and  Water  Gardens.  By 
Charles  Thonger  (Handbooks  of  Practical  Garden- 
ing).    7S  X  6^.     94  pp.     Lane.     2s.  6d.  n. 


EvERSLEY  Gardens,  and  Others.  By  Rose  8. 
Kingsley.    7f  X  SJ.    280  pp.    Allen.     6s.  n. 

LITERARY. 

First  Lessons  in  Story  Writing.  By  Barry  Pain. 
6|  X  6J.  80  pp.  Literary  Correspondence  CoU^e. 
2s.  6d.  n. 

MEDICAL.    • 

Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  :  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  op  the  Subject.  By  Sir  Victor 
HoRSLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  Mary  D.  Sturqb,  M.D.  8|  x  5 J. 
370  pp.    Macmillan.    5x.  n. 

Air,  Light,  and  Sun  Baths  in  the  Treatment  op 
Chronic  Complaints.  By  Dr.  A.  Montennis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  By  F.  Rothwell.  7 J  x  6. 
73  pp.     Bale.    2s.  n. 

MILITARY. 

The  Waterloo  Campaign.  By  Lieutenant  Coi^ 
SissoN  C.  Pratt.  7^  x  5.  219  pp.  Sonnenschien. 
6s. 

Briton's  First  Duty.  The  Case  for  Universal  Military 
Training.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field-Marshaxi> 
Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  4th  (abridged)  Edition.  7x6. 
131  pp.    National  Service  League.    6d.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bridge  and  How  to  Play  It.    By  Archibald  Duns 

6J  X  4.    I4th  Edition.    Routledge.     Is. 
Gordon's  Tomb  and  Golgotha.    A  brief  account,  with 

illustrations  of  The  reputed  tomb  of  our  Lord  and  the 

place  of  His  Crucifixion.    By  A.  W.  Crawley  Boevby. 

J.  F.  Coulton,  Printer  and  Publisher,  Brentford.     U. 
The   Savage   Club.     By  Ajlron  Watson.     With    a 

chapter  by  Mark  Twain.    9J   x  6.    327  pp.     Unwin. 

2ls.  n. 

MUSIC. 

The  Rhythmic  Conception  op  Music.  By  Marqajlet 
H.  Gi.YN.    7i  X  5.     192  pp.    Longmans.    3*.  6d.  n. 

Catholic  Church  Music.  By  R.  R.  Terry.  9  x  SJ. 
216  pp.    Greening.    5s.  n. 

ORIENTAL. 

Linguistic  Survey  op  India.  Vol.  IV.  Munda  and 
Dravidian  Languages.  Compiled  and  edited  by  G.  A. 
Grierson,  CLE.,  etc.  14  x  10^.  681  pp.  Calcutta  : 
Government  Printing  Office.    9*.  9d, 

POETRY. 

A  Life's  Love  Songs.    By  N.  Thorpe  Mayne.    64  pp. 

Frances  Griffiths,    is.  n. 
Poems  of  Williaji  Dunbar.    With  Introduction,  Notes* 

and    Glossary.     By   H.   Bbllyse    Baildon.    7 J  x  5. 

Cambridge  University  Press.    6*. 

POLITICAL. 
King   Leopold's   Soliloquy  :    A   Satire.     By   Mabk 
Twain.    7  x  4i.    136  pp.    Unwin.    Is,  n. 

REPRINTS. 

The  Hambledon  Men  :  Being  a  new  edition  of  John 
Nyren's  "  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor,"  together  with  a 
collection  of  other  matter  drawn  from  various  Bources, 
all  bearing  upon  the  great  batsmen  and  bowlers  before 
the  introduction  of  round-arm  bowling.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.     6|  x  6^.    2  >2  pp.     Frowde.    2*.  6d.  n. 

The  Works  of  John  Rusk  in.  Library  Edition.  VoL 
XXIX.  Fors  Clavigera.  Vol.  III.  Containing  Letters 
73—96,  1877—78—80—83—84.  With  the  Author's 
Index.  Edited  by  E.  T.  CoOK  and  A.  Wedderburn. 
10  X  6*.     676  pp.    Allen.  .       ,,,,.,  ,,^ 

'  ^^         Digitized  by  ^^UU^  IC 
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The  Proverbs  of  Alfred.  Re-edited  from  the  Manu- 
scripts. By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.  D. 
6|  X  5.  96  pp.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  London: 
Frowde.    2*.  6rf. 

Early  English  Lyrics:  Amorous,  Divine,  Moral, 
AND  Trivial.  Chosen  by  E.  W.  Chambers  and  F. 
SIDOWICK.    7  X  4^.    384  pp.    A.  H.  Bullen.    6«.  n. 

SCIENCE. 

Astronomical  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 
By  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.    7}  x  5J.    342  pp.    Chatto 


and  Windus.    6$, 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The  Industrial  Republic.  By  Upton  Sinclair. 
7^  X  5.    284  pp.    Heinemann.    6g, 

SPORT. 

Eclipse  and  0' Kelly.  Being  a  complete  history,  so 
far  as  is  known,  of  that  celebrated  English  thorough- 
bred Eclipse  (1764—1789)  of  his  breeder,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  of  his  subsequent  owners,  William 
Wildman,  Dennis  O'KcUy,  and  Andrew  0*Kelly.  By 
T.  A.  Cook,  MJL.  ;  F.S.A.  lOJ  x  7f.  313  pp. 
Heinemann.     2U,  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Prayer  Book,  What  it  is  and  How  we  should 

USB  it.     By  The  Rev.    Percy  Dearmer.     43  pp. 

The  Churchman's  Penny  Library.    Mowbray  &  Co. 
The  Heresy  op  Job.    By  Francis  Coutts.    With  the 

Inventions  of  William  Blake.    8}  x  Of.    137  pp. 
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Advance  Australasia  :  A  Day-to-Day  Record  op  a 
Recent  Visit  to  Australasia.    By  F.  T.  Bullen, 
F.R.E.S.    71    X    5.    268  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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UTERART,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  regret  that  in  the  last  issue  of  T/ie 
Author  Messrs.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman's 
Sons  were  mentioned  as  the  publishers 
of  Miss  Eva  Scott's  volume  dealing  with  a  certain 
stage  of  the  career  of  Charles  II.  Messrs.  Constable 
&  Co.  are,  in  fact,  the  publishers  of  the  work  in 
question. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  "  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley,  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Mary  Sturge,  with 
a  chapter  by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  authors  are,  to  quote  their  own 
words,  that  •*  The  prospects  of  long  life,  like  the 
prospects  of  good  health,  are  very  seriously  dimi- 
nished by  alcoholic  indulgence  ....  and  what  is 
commonly  described  as  moderate  drinking  has  a 
most  injurious  influence  on  health,  and  life,  and  that 
the  best  practice,  both  in  the  interests  of  health 
and  morality,  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  all 
alcoholic  drink  as  a  beverage." 

"  The  Call,"  by  Desmond  Coke,  author  of ''  The 


Bending  of  a  Twig  "  treats  the  old  problem  of 
the  church  and  stage  from  a  new  aspect — the 
physiological, — and  traces,  in  a  young  and  hand- 
some denouncer  of  West  End  follies,  the  connection* 
between  the  priestly  temperament  and  the  theatrical. 
"Dedicated,"  without  admiration,  to  women  who 
spend  their  lives  in  managing  the  lives  of  others, 
and  to  men  who  serve  the  Church  but  glorify 
themselves. 

"  A  biography  of  Ninon  de  L'Euclos  "  by  Mary  C. 
Rowsell,  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  F.  V. 
White,  of  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  It  will  be 
illustrated  with  contemporary  portraits. 

Mr.  Horace  Wyndham,  author  of  the  recent 
theatrical  novels  "The  Flare  of  the  Footlights" 
and  "  Audrey  the  Actress,"  has  just  completed  a 
new  novel.  This  is  a  detailed  character  study, 
entitled  "  Reginald  Auberon."  It  is  to  be  published 
during  the  present  month  by  Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash. 
*'  The  Briton's  First  Duty,''  has  been  republished, 
entirely  revised  and  rewritten,  by  the  National 
Service  League,  72,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  The  new 
edition  contains  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Roberts. 

Mr.  6.  S.  Layard  is  now  finally  revising  his 
"  Life  of  Shirley  Brooks,"  which  will  be  published 
in  the  autumn  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  Sons. 

Mr.  Layard 's  book  on  "  Suppressed  plat^,  Wood- 
Engraving,  etc.,"  will  also  be  published  in  the 
autumn  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black. 

"Gordon's  Tomb  and  Golgotha"  is  a  work  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Crawley-Boevey,  which  gives  a  brief 
account,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  of  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Our  Lord  and  the  place  of  His 
crucifixion.  In  his  introduction  to  the  work,  the 
writerstates  that  its  pages  are  addressed  to  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  examine  the  old 
traditions  respecting  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem. 

Miss  May  Sinclair's  new  novel,  "The  Helpmate," 
after  finishing  its  course  as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  September,  will  be  published  in  book 
form  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  in  this  country, 
and  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  in  America. 
Miss  Sinclair  is  at  present  at  work,  on  short 
stories. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  will  issue,  almost 
immediately,  a  new  book  by  Mr.  W.  Percivall 
Westell,  entitled,  "  Fifty-two  Nature  Rambles,"  a 
series  of  fifty-two  open  air  talks  for  young  people.  It 
will  contain  five  coloured  plates  and  over  a  hundred 
photographs.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Kelly  has  also 
m  the  Press  another  new  book  by  the  same  writer, 
entitled  "  The  Story  of  Insect  Life."  This  book 
contains  eight  coloured  plates  reproduced  from 
original  water  colour  drawings  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bedford,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
photographs,  including  a  great  many  micro- 
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photographs  illustrative  of  insect  life.  It  will 
be  issued  at  55.,  and  has  been  written  with 
a  view  to  imparting  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
•commoner  kinds  of  British  insects. 

Miss  Evelyn  Sharp's  new  novel  will  be  entitled 
"Nicolete  *'  and  will  be  published  shortly,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Miss  Sharp 
has  also  finished  a  fairy  book,  called  "The  Story  of 
the  Weathercock,"  which  will  appear  in  the 
autumn,  illustrated  both  in  colour  and  black  and 
white  by  Mr.  Charles  Robinson. 

Thesame  writer  also  contributes  to  the  J/fl??fA^s/^ 
Gnardiariy  articles  by  no  means  confined  to  dress,  but 
dealing  largely  with  the  woman  movement  of  which 
the  sutfrage  question  is  the  most  talked-of  part. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts'  new  novel  will  appear  in 
the  autumn,  and  will  probably  be  called  "The 
Libertine."  The  book  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and 
a  stage  version  of  it  is  already  being  written. 

"  The  Life  Perilous  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Carlton 
Dawe's  new  book,  which  Messrs.  Hutchinson  <fe  Co. 
are  publishing  immediately.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  its  period  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  its  scene  in  Seville. 

*'  The  Chronicles  of  Berthold  Darnley  "  is  the 
title  of  a  book  Mr.  Francis  Griffiths  is  bringing 
out  at  the  end  of  July.  Unusual  circumstances 
surround  the  publication  of  this  book,  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  Foreword.  The  work  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  Sherren,  author  of  "  The 
Wessex  of  Romance "  and  **  A  Rustic  Dreamer." 
It  will  be  published  nt  six  shillings. 

The  Kettering  Guardian  contains  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  some  old  Nprthamptonshire 
families,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Wise. 

Mrs.  Philip  Charles  de  Crespigny  has  just  com- 
pleted a  new  novel,  dealing  with  Spain  in  1805. 
The  same  writer's  "Mischief  of  a  Glove"  has 
recentlybeen  issued  in  sixpenny  form. 

Mr.  Walter  Raymond  is  at  present  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  Press  a  volume  of  "  Tales  from 
Gossip  Corner."  The  series  now  appearing  in  the 
London  Magazine  with  additional  stories  will 
be  published  during  the  autumn  under  that  title  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  They  are  tales  of 
old  world  country  humour  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Raven  Hill. 

The  same  writer  has  also  commenced  a  short 
novel  on  the  subject  of  a  village  boy,  designed  by 
nature  for  a  country  life  and  wishing  none  other, 
who  nevertheless  leaves  the  place  of  his  birth  before 
he  has  arrived  at  full  manhood. 

Mr.  John  Murray  has  recently  produced  the 
second  issue  of  the  British  Trade  Year  Book,  1906, 
by  Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling. 

The  method  used  in  this  publication  is  to  show 
the  average  yearly  results  during  each  successive 
decade  over  a  long  period.    The  work  contains  also 


diagrams,  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
enabling  the  reader  to  grasp  the  general  drift  of 
the  facts  and  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

The  following  fourteen  sections  of  trade  are  dealt 
with: — L  Imports  of  merchandise  ;  II.  Exportsof 
merchandise  ;  IIL  Imports  and  exports  of  bulliom 
and  specie  ;  IV.  The  excess  of  imports,  shipping,, 
profits  from  abroad,  etc. ;  V.  Imports  and  exports^ 
of  manufactured  goods,  etc. ;  VI.  Our  trade  with 
foreign  countries  ;  VII.  Foreign  countries' imports- 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  all  sources  ;. 
VIII.  Foreign  countries'  taxes  on  imports,  and  the 
United  Kingdom's  taxation  of  food  imports  ;  IX^ 
Our  trade  with  British  Colonies  and  possessions  ;. 
X.  British  colonies'  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  from  all  sources ;  XI.  British 
colonies'  taxes  on  imports,  and  the  '^most 
favoured  nation  treatment  '*  of  British  goods ;: 
XII.  An  international  comparison  of  imports  and 
exports  ;  XIII.  The  leading  articles  of  British 
export  trade,  labour-values,  etc. ;  XIV.  Sellers  ia 
foreign  markets,  etc. 

K.  L.  Montgomery's  latest  romance  "  The  Ark 
of  the  Curse,"  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  enigmatical  race  of 
the  Cagots,  is  about  to  be  translated  into  Swedish 
by  Miss  Eva  Wahlenberg.  Another  work  by  the 
authors,  a  Scotch  novel  entitled  **  Colonel  Kate,"' 
will  probably  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  purchased  the  serial 
and  book  rights  of  a  novel  recently  finished  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  and  Mr.  John  Long  will 
publish  early  next  year  a  volume  of  short  stories 
from  the  same  writer. 

Mrs.    Steuart    Erskine's   novel    "The    Magia 
Plumes  "  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  & 
-Co.  on  the  4th  of  this  month.    The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  in  Mexico. 

Miss  Constance  Smedley's  new  novel,  **  Con- 
flict," published  by  Messrs.  Constable  <Sb  Co.,  is 
concerned  with  the  life-story  of  a  girl  (a  clerk 
in  a  factory  to  start  with)  of  modern  Birmingham^ 
The  heroine  is  summoned  from  her  home  city  to- 
engage  in  moral  "conflict"  with  a  prominent 
London  financier.  Transplanted  for  a  time  to  the- 
larger  and  more  indefinable  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis,  she  returns  in  due  course  to  Birming- 
ham, where  she  fulfils  the  duties  of  a  patriotic- 
citizen,  and,  incidentally,  strongly  champions  the 
cause  of  woman's  economic  independence. 

Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  new 
novel  by  Major  Arthur  Haggard,  entitled  "  Malcolm,, 
the  Patriot." 

"  The  Dumb  Cake,"  a  one  act  play  by  Richard 
Pryce  and  Arthur  Morrison  was  produced  at  Hick*(» 
Theatre  last  month.  It  is  based  on  the  superstition 
of  All  Hallow's  Eve,  which,  in  efiect,  is  that   a 
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^irl  may  see  her  husband  at  midnight  if  she  but 
leave  the  door  open  and  put  out  a  cuke  and  ale. 
The  writers  show  the  result  of  an  experiment,  con- 
ilucted  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  legend,  by  a 
<;rushed  and  spiritless  woman  who  attempted  it. 
Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Louis  Goodrich  and 
Miss  Minnie  Griffin  interpreted  the  piece. 

Sir  F.  C.  Bumand's  farce  "  Mrs.  Ponderbury's 
Past"  was  revived  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  last 
month.  The  story  deals  with  a  husband  driven  into 
a  state  of  abject  submission  by  an  overbearing  wife. 
Included  in  the  caste  is  Miss  Marie  Illington, 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  and  Miss  Billie  Burke. 
The  play  was  preceded  by  a  little  dialogue 
written  by  G.  S.  Street  and  entitled  **  The  Anony- 
<nous  Letter." 

Miss  C.  C.  Andrews,  whose  work  is  a  familiar 
feature  in  the  Strand  and  the  Orand  has  pre- 
pared a  dramatic  version  of  her  story  "The 
Fortune  of  War  "  from  the  former  magazine,  which 
Miss  Sylvia  Cavalho  will  produce  at  the  Canterbury 
on  July  1st.  The  little  play  deals  with  the 
British-American  Naval  war  of  1814.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  heroine,  Priscilla  Kriton,  a  New  England 
^u:l^  provides  Miss  Cavalho  with  a  strong  romantic 
part.  Mr.  CliflFord  Pembroke  will  play  the 
Englishman  hero — Lieutenant  Charles  Daventry. 
The  author  has  recently  completed  a  novel  "  The 
House  of  Murgatroyd  *'  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
^ill  publish  in  the  autumn. 
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A  CURIOUS  book  has  just  been  written  by 
M.  Engine  Welvert  entitled  "  Lendemains 
r^volutionnaires "  (Les  E^icides).  The 
-author  has  taken  up  a  most  interesting  subject 
and  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  life  and  conduct 
•of  the  r^cides  during  the  years  that  followed 
the  French  Revolution.  Those  who,  in  their 
turn,  suffered  and  fell  for  their  cause,  M.  Welvert 
•speaks  of  as  the  "  giants,"  but  there  were  very 
many  others  whose  after-life  was  one  long  torture. 
Strangely  enough  many  of  these  men  lived  to 
•extremely  old  age.  We  have  a  list  of  some  fifty- 
six  who  were  over  eighty  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  about  twelve  more  who  were  ninety.  Many 
•of  these  men  saw  the  old  Regime,  the  Revolution, 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  the  Hundred  Days, 
*he  two  Restorations,  the  July  Monarchy,  and 
ivith  every  change  of  government  must  have 
feared  for  their  own  safety.  M.  Welvert  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  lives  of  many  of  them, 
:and  as  he  says,  "  We  must  remember  after  all  that 


they  were  men,  and  not  expect  to  find  them 
heroes."  The  first  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted 
to  Bar^re,  whom  the  author  styles  the  Anacreoti  of 
the  guillotine.  The  other  chapters  are  entitled  : 
A  Regicide  Priest;  Carnot  and  his  Policy; 
Panis ;  The  Conversion  of  Isnard  ;  The  Painter 
David  ;  The  Abb^  Qr^oire  ;  The  End  of  Merlm  ; 
Tallien's  Adventure  ;  The  Papers  of  Courtois  ; 
The  Repertory  of  Jurisprudence ;  The  Fourth 
State  ;  Emira's  Husband  and  Ysabeau  de  Vendome. 

The  volume  containing  the  last  series  of 
Bruneti^re's  "  Discours  de  Combat,"  is  published. 
It  includes  some  of  his  finest  lectures  among 
othei*s,  "  L'Action  sociale  du  christianisme,"  "  Les 
Difficult^  de  croire,"  "  La  Libert^  d'enseigne- 
ment,"  "  LaModernit^  de  Bossuet."  As  an  appendix 
his  notes  for  the  lecture  0:1  **  L'Evolution  du 
concept  de  science  "  are  also  given  in  this  volume. 

"Lettres  k  une  amie"  (1880—1887)  by  J.  Bar- 
bey  d'Aurevilly,  are  the  letters  received  by 
Mile.  Louise  Read,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
celebrated  French  writer.  D'Aurevilly's  centenary 
is  to  be  celebrated  next  year  throughout  France, 
and  at  the  request  of  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  illustrious  man,  Mile.  Read  has  consented  to 
allow  this  volume  of  letters  to  be  published.  They 
show  up  the  author  in  his  true  light,  and  the 
woman  to  whom  they  are  addressed  must,  after 
her  twenty  years  of  patient  work  in  editing  and 
publishing  some  twenty  posthumous  volumes,  feel 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  showing  to  the  world  the 
true  Barbey  d'Aurevilly. 

Among  recent  books  of  memoirs  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  volume  entitled  "Casimir 
Delavigne  intime."  It  is  written  by  Mrae. 
Fauchier  Delavigne,  the  poet's  great  niece,  from 
hitherto  unpublished  documents,  and  contains 
reproductions  of  some  rare  miniatures  and 
portraits.  The  preface,  by  Victorien  Sardou, 
gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the  book  :  "  C'est 
une  biographic  anecdotique  reconstitute  a  Taide 
de  documents  ;  c'est  Thistoire  d'une  4me  qui  fut 
belle  et  haute,  d'une  vie  qui  fut  simple  et  noble, 
toute  consacr^  an  culte  des  lettres,  k  I'amour  des 
siens,  etc.  .  .  .*'  Some  of  the  letters  contained 
in  the  volume  are  charming,  more  particularly 
those  addressed  to  members  of  his  family.  Some 
of  the  early  ones  are  in  verse  and  extremely  witty. 

**  Propos  litteraires,"  by  M.  Emile  Faguet,  is  a 
collection  of  articles  on  various  literary  subjects. 

Comte  Robert  de  Montesquieu  gives  us  a  volume 
of  critical  studies  under  the  title  of  "Altesses 
S^r^nissimes."  Among  the  subjects  contained  in 
the  book  are  studies  of  the  work  of  Gustave 
Moreau,  Albert  Besnard,  Jean  Boldini,  M.  Sargent, 
Rodin,  Verlaine,  eta 

"L'Emigre"  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel  by 
Paul  Bourget.     It  is,  like  all  the  recent  books  by 
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this  author,  a  roman  a  these.  The  question  studied 
is  that  of  the  French  nobleman  in  the  France  of 
to-day. 

"  Femmes "  is  the  title  of  the  new  volume  by 
M.  Marcel  Provost.  Judging  from  the  various 
novels  M.  Provost  has  already  written  on  certain 
types  of  women,  it  seems  that  he  never  wearies  of 
his  subject.  In  every  new  work  he  attempts  to 
solve  the  feminine  riddle,  to  give  fresh  results  of 
his  observations  and  experiences,  but  the  subject 
is  elusive  and  inexhaustible. 

"  Le  Fant6me  du  Bonheur,"  by  J.  de  Mestral 
Combremont,  is  a  clever  and  delicate  psychological 
study.  The  principal  figures  in  the  story  are  well 
drawn  and  living.  The  girl  who  plays  the  chief 
rdJe  is  one  of  the  newly  emancipated.  Hemmed  in 
by  the  narrow  boundaries  of  her  own  home,  she 
has  an  immense  longing  for  the  intellectual  re- 
sources and  freedom  of  Paris.  She  has  read  Ibsen, 
Rousseau,  Maeterlinck,  Keats,  and,  perhaps  too 
much,  ultra-modem  and  somewhat  disquietiug 
literature  of  to-day.  She  goes  forth  from  her  old 
home,  associations,  and  affections,  into  the  new 
world  of  intellect  and  freedom.  She  meets  there 
the  poet  she  has  worshipped  and  admired  from  a 
distance.  The  whole  story  turns  on  her  life  in  this 
new  world,  on  her  illusions  and  disillusions,  the 
campaign  waged  within  her  by  contending 
emotions — love,  grief,  admiration,  sorrow — the 
struggle  between  intellect  and  atavism.  The 
whole  theme  is  delicately  handled,  and  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  picture  are  given  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist. 

"  Malgr^  PAmour,"  by  Brada,  is  a  novel  which 
goes  to  prove  that  love-matches  are  not  always 
absolutely  satisfactory.  The  author  is  a  shrewd 
observer,  and  depicts  very  faithfully  provincial 
society  with  all  its  narrowness  and  prejudices. 
The  young  wife,  accustomed  to  the  greater  freedom 
of  cosmopolitan  life,  suddenly  finds  herself  in  the 
midst  of  her  husband's  family,  hemmed  in  by  con- 
ventionalities, criticised  by  everyone,  and  expected 
to  conform  to  the  accepted  rules  and  regulations  of 
her  new  circle.  The  subject  is  cleverly  treated  and 
the  story  simply  told. 

**Une  Amoureuse"  is  the  title  of  a  charming 
and  extremely  pathetic  story  by  V.  Bouyer-Karr, 
the  granddaughter  of  Alphonse  Karr.  The  novel 
is  preceded  by  an  introauction  written  by  Jules 
Claretie. 

The  French  Academy  has  awarded  prizes  for  the 
following  works  : — "  Paris  sous  Napoleon,"  by 
M.  de  Lanzic  de  Laborie  ;  **  La  Servante,"  by 
Edgy;  "Ames  Cevenoles,"  by  Madame  Hudry- 
Menos ;  "L'instant  dternel,"  bv  Mme.  H^ltee 
Picard  ;  "  La  Temp^te,"  by  M.  Charles  Derennes ; 
**La  Jonque  victorieuse,'*  by  M.  Alfred  Droin  ; 
"  Sur  la  Taste  TeiTC,"  by  M.  Pierre  Mille. 


The  theatrical  season  is  practically  over  and 
most  of  the  theatres  already  closed. 

Alys  Hallard. 

"  Lendemains  R<^volutionnaire8,"  Les  Rdgicides  (CalmanQ 
Levy). 
"  Lettres  &  une  amie,"  1880—1887  (Mercure  de  France). 
"Le  Fant^me  du  Bonheur"  (Calmaun  Levy). 
"Malgrd  TAmour"  (Plon). 
"  Une  Amoureuse  '*  (Calmann  Levy)  • 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


THE  eyes  of  Spain  are  now  turned  to  the 
glorious  scenes  of  Galicia,  not  only  because 
the  season  has    now  commenced  for  the 

Ealatial  Hydro  of  Mondariz,  the  seat  of  Peinador'e 
icarbonated  soda  springs,  but  because  ths 
King  is  projecting  building  a  summer  palace 
on  the  beautiful  island  of  Villagarcia,  which  hae 
been  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  it  is  only  from  as 
literai^r  and  political  point  of  view  that  I  refer  ta 
these  two  facts. 

When  El  Liberal  gives  a  leader  on  the  literary 
lights  of  the  province  it  is  interesting,  especially 
when  it  refers  to  the  three  great  women  writers 
of  that  region  :  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Concepcion 
Arenal,  and  Rosalia  Castro.  As  Martin  Hume 
places  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  foremost  in  the  ranka 
of  Spanish  authors,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
about  her,  as  her  **  Adan  and  Eva,"  "  La  Madre 
Naturaleza,"  etc.,  are  Spanish  classics  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Athenaeum  in  Madrid  has  written 
a  book  on  her  plays.  Concepcion  ArenaPs  geniua 
as  a  poet  is  mainly  seen  in  the  line  of  fables  which,^ 
as  La  Fontaine  found,  are  so  efficacious  in  the 
doctrine  of  philanthropy  and  beneficence.  Rosalia 
Castro's  poems,  novels,  and  stories  all  reveal  a 
beautiful  sympathetic  character  impregnated  with 
the  charms  of  Nature,  so  prolific  in  this  province,, 
whilst  reflecting  the  sorrows,  pains,  and  struggles 
of  a  people  borne  down  with  poverty  which  results 
from  the  crippling  effects  of  caciquism,  or  the 
oppression  of  the  leading  man  of  a  place  (the 
cacique),  whose  courses  are  protected  by  the  deputy 
whose  election  he  has  favoured. 

To  attend  the  sessions  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
Madrid  was  to  hear  this  month  eloquent  appeals 
against  the  corruption  of  the  elections.  Such  men 
as  Salvaterra,  Carner,  and  Canalejas  spoke  forcibly. 
The  debates  became  stormy,  the  sweets  which  are 
always  circulated  among  the  members  were  for  a 
while  forgotten,  but  now  all  has  settled  down  to 
the  usual  state  of  things.  Albeit  the  abstention  of 
Moret  and  his  partv  from  the  House  is  said  to  be 
in  protest  against  the  system  of  the  elections  which 
brought  in  the  majority  of  Conservatives,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Liberal  leader's  vexation 
was  first  evidenced  when  Maura  failed  to  give  the 
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Opposition  as  many  seats  as  the  Liberals  when  last 
in  power  gave  the  Conservatives. 

Everybody  acknowledges  that  the  system  of  the 
elections  is  corrupt ;  and  as  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  have  much  to  do  with  the  electoral  polls, 
Senor  Dato,  who  is  now  President  of  the  Congress, 
had  the  brunt  of  the  blame  to  bear,  as  he  was 
Mayor  of  Madrid  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  He 
ieft  the  Speaker's  chair  and  io  calm,  clear  state- 
ments explained  that  the  courses  had  been  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  and  it  is  this  electoral  law  which  is 
still  waiting  for  reform.  Whilst  the  solidarity  for 
the  suffrage  is  not  attempted  by  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  any  success  in  that  line  is  associated 
with  Republicanism,  whereas  the  insistence  on  the 
•election  of  deputies  who  are  known  to  their  con- 
f  tituents  instead  of  those  who  are  chosen  by  the 
ministers  and  supported  by  the  cacique  is  surely  a 
«ubject  of  interest  for  all  parties. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  just  opened  in 
Madrid  shows  that  the  capital  can  justly  lay  claim 
to  a  high  place  in  intelligence  and  work. 

The  sentence  on  Nakensof  nine  years'  imprison- 
ment for  his  protection  of  Morral,  who  threw  the 
bomb  on  the  royal  wedding  day,  closes  the  trial ; 
and  although  Ferrer  and  Miguel  and  the  two 
others  concerned  were  declared  innocent,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  have  suffered  a  year's 
imprisonment. 

As  Mondariz  is  an  important  literary  centre,  with 
its  newspaper  called  Temporada  and  its  Alhum^ 
which  has  published  articles  from  medical  men  like 
Dr.  Angel  Pulido,  Dr.  Feudal,  Augusto  Jose  das 
Neves,  Dr.  Olavide,  etc.,  and  from  litterateurs  like 
Vital  Aza,  Emilio  Castelar,  the  Duke  of  Denia,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Estella,  etc.,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  admiration  for  England  has  led  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  proprietor,  Seiior  Peinador,  of  articles 
■or  poems  from  English  pens,  as  it  shows  an  anxiety 
for  the  propaganda  of  British  views  on  politics, 
^ucation,  etc. 

The  recent  pedagogic  congress  in  Madrid  under 
the  presidency  of  Senor  Vincenti  shows  a  real 
interest  in  education  in  Spain ;  and  the  speech  by 
Doctor  San  Martin  on  questions  relating  to  public 
instruction  proves  that  there  is  a  desire  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  to  the  rural  poor. 

The  publication  of  a  new  monthly  periodical 
oalled  Feminul  in  Barcelona  is  under  the  direction 
ofSenora  Doha  Carmen  Earr;  and  the  illustrations, 
«tories,  and  poems  show  the  virility  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  women  in  the  regions  of  art  and  literature, 
and  the  paper  promises  to  be  another  proof  of  the 
power  of  a  woman  as  editress. 

"  Cuentos  de  Infantas,"  by  Alfonso  Davila,  is  a 
charming  collection  of  stories  centred  for  the  most 
part  in  the  palace  of  Aranjuez.  With  the  pen  of  a 
true  psychologist,  the  author  has  given  life  to  these 


characters  of  the  past,  and  it  is  not  as  mere  ghosts 
of  the  past  that  we  see  these  distinguished  people 
once  more  promenading  in  the  paradise-like  Tagus- 
watered  grounds,  but  as  figures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
elevated  and  depressed  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
which  make  the  whole  world  akin. 

Another  book  of  historical  interest  is  that  called 
"  Jeromin,"  or  studies  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Rev.  Father  Caloma.  As  the  book  is  founded 
on  unpublished  manuscripts,  there  is  fresh  news 
on  the  subject  of  the  period  of  Philip  II., 
and  one  is  glad  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
work. 

"  Fidelidad"  ("Fidelity'')  is  a  charming  little 
drama  from  the  pen  of  Yictoriano  Garcia  Marti. 
As  the  author  is  a  lawyer,  the  work  is  not  wanting 
in  logic,  whilst  the  rendering  of  his  opinions  is 
given  with  the  verve  of  one  who  has  thought 
enough  on  matters  of  universal  interest  to  give 
them  a  right  form  of  expression  in  the  mouth  of 
his  characters. 

To  those  who  love  adventure  coupled  with  ready 
wit  and  initiative  the  book  "  Fuerza  y  Razon 
("  Force  and  Reason  ")  will  be  a  treasure-house. 
For  the  thick  heavy  volume,  from  the  pen  of 
Captain  Francisco  Cabrera,  is  brimful  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  exciting  episodes  of  his 
campaign  in  the  Cuban  war,  whilst  the  illustrations 
make  the  work  interesting  even  to  those  to  whom 
the  language  is  unknown. 

The  appreciation  of  Barcelona  for  Senora  Dofia 
Blanco  ae  Los  Rios  de  Lamperez  has  been  shown 
by  a  soiree  arranged  by  the  organisation  of  Senora 
Doha  Carmen  Carr. 

This  lady  is  one  of  Spain's  most  charming 
writers.  BLer  works  include  novels,  poetry,  and 
history.  Her  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Theatre" 
ranks  high  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Spain  accorded  her  a  special  prize  for 
her  work  on  "Tirsode  Molina."  This  lady's 
"  Esperanzas  y  Recuerdos"  ("  Hopes  and  Recollec- 
tions ")  rank  her  high  as  a  poetess ;  and  her 
"  Melita  Palma,"  "  La  Rondena,"  etc.,  show  she  is 
a  novelist  of  a  high  order. 

Rachel  Challiob. 


•  »  ■ 


MESSRS.  HARPER  AND  BROS. 


A  Form  of  Agreement. 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York  City, 

Dear  Sir, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  several 

instances  of  late,  agreements  with  English  authors 

have  been  presented  to  us  for  signature  by  literarv 

agents,  which  contain  provisions  not  in  accord  with 
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our  regular  practice,  and  as  the  circumstances  do 
not  usually  admit  of  discussion  and  adjustment 
through  correspondence,  we  think  it  best  now  to 
advise  you — and  other  literary  agents  with  whom 
we  have  business  relations — that  our  views  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  we  are  disposed  to  publish 
such  works  are  stated  in  the  accompanying  form 
of  our  agreement,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has 
been  the  product  of  years  of  experience,  and  seems 
fair  alike  to  author  and  publisher.  When  accept- 
ance of  an  English  booK  is  made  by  us  through 
the  cable,  it  means  that  the  basis  of  publication 
accepted  by  us  is,  generally  speaking,  on  the  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  of  this  form  of  agreement. 
Of  course,  the  amounts  of  payment,  percentage 
of  royalty,  and  advances  on  account  of  royalty 
differ  in  individual  cases,  and  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  specific  arrangements  in  each  case. 
But  the  general  principles  of  our  contract  as  to 
methods  of  accounting  and  payment,  duration 
of  publishing  rights,  and  other  necessary  details 
should  be  maintained.  Our  convenience  as  to 
time  of  publication  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
important  as  that  of  the  English  publisher. 
We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    Hakpeb  and  Bbothebs. 
Agreement  made  this  of  190 

between  hereinafter  called  **  The  author,*' 

party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Cornoration  of 
Harper  and  Brothers  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
publishers,  party  of  the  second  part. 

1.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  author 
hereby  allows  to  Harper  and  Brothers  the  exclusive 
right  to  publish  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
during  the  legal  term  of  copyright,  a  work,  the 
subject  or  title  of  which  is  ,  including 
all  rights  of  selection,  translation,  abridgment, 
dramatisation,  and  other  rights  of,  in,  or  to  said 
work,  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Harper 
and  Brothers  shall  also  have  the  exclusive  right  in 
their  own  name  to  take  out  copyright  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  said  work,  and  to  obtain  all 
renewals  of  copyright,  and  to  hold  said  copyright 
and  renewals. 

2.  The  author  further  covenants  and  represents 
that  said  work  has  not  heretofore  been  published, 
that  it  is  innocent  and  contains  no  matter  which, 
if  published,  will  be  libellous  or  otherwise  injurious, 
or  which  will  infringe  upon  any  proprietary  right 
at  common  law  or  any  statutory  copyright ;  that 
he  is  the  sole  author  and  proprietor  of  said  work, 
and  has  full  power  to  make  this  agreement ;  and 
that  he  will  hold  harmless  and  defend  Uarper  and 
Brothers  against  any  suit,  claim,  demand,  or 
recovery,  by  reason  of  any  violation  of  proprietary 
right  or  copvright,  or  any  injurious  or  libellouB 
matter  in  said  work. 


3.  The  author  agrees  to  deliver  to  Harper  and 
Brothers  a  copy  of  said  work  in  legible  form, 
complete  and  ready  for  the  press,  in  ample  time  to 
enable  them,  without  undue  haste  or  unnecessary 
expense,  to  manufacture  and  publish  their  edition 
simultaneously  with  the  first  publication  of  said 
work  elsewhere,  so  that  copyright  may  be  secured 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  If  Harper  and  Brothers  are  required 
by  the  author  to  make  alterations  from  such  copy 
which  cost  more  than  twenty-five  (25)  dollars,  the 
author  agrees  to  pay  the  excess  of  cost  thereof. 

4.  The  author  further  agrees  that  Harper  and 
Brothers  shall  have  the  Canadian  market  for  said 
work,  and  all  rights  in  Canada  growing  out  of 
British  or  other  foreign  copyright  in  said  work, 
and  that  they  also  shall  have  the  right  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  may  be  advised  for  securing  to 
themselves  independent  copyright  for  said  work  in 
Canada,  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

5.  Harper  and  Brothers  agree  in  their  own 
name  to  take  out  copyright  for  said  work  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  publish  said 
work  at  their  own  expense,  in  such  style  as  they 
shall  deem  best  suited  to  its  sale ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premises,  they  agree  to  pay  the 
author  ten  (10)  per  cent,  on  their  trade-list  (retail) 
price  for  each  copy  thereof  by  them  sold  over  and 
above  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies.  The  trade-list 
(retail)  price  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for 
this  percentage,  shall  be  that  of  cloth-bound  copies. 
Should  any  copies  be  sold  at  one-half  the  trade-list 
(retail)  price,  or  less,  they  shall  pay  said  percentage 
only  on  the  price  actually  received  for  each  copy 
so  sold.  No  payment  shall  be  made  by  Harper 
and  Brothers  for  permission  gratuitously  given  to 
publish  selections  from  said  work  to  benefit  the 
sale  thereof;  but  if  Harper  and  Brothers  receive 
any  compensation  for  the  publication  of  selectiona 
therefrom,  or  for  translation,  abridgment,  or 
dramatisation  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
such  compensation  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
the  parties  thereto. 

6.  Harper  and  Brothers  agree  to  render  semi- 
annual statements  of  account  to  January  1st  and 
July  1st  of  each  year  upon  application  therefor, 
and  to  make  settlement  in  cash  four  months  after 
date  of  each  statement. 

7.  If,  after  the  publication  of  any  edition  of  said 
work  the  plates  be  rendered  useless  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  Harper  and  Brothers  shall  have  the 
option  of  reproducing  them  or  not ;  and,  if  they 
shall  decline  to  reproduce  them,  then,  after  the  sale 
of  all  copies  remaining  on  hand,  they  shall,  upon 
written  request,  reconvey  to  the  author  the  copy- 
right and  all  rights  herein  granted,  and  this  con- 
tract shall  terminate.  No  insurance  whatever  shall 
be  effected  by  Harper  and  Brothers  for  the  author* 
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8.  If,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication,  the 
demand  for  said  work  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Harper  and  Brothers,  be  sufficient  to  render  its 
further  publication  profitable,  then  they  may 
cancel  this  contract,  giving  the  author  three 
months'  notice  thereof ;  and  thereupon  the  author 
shall  hare  the  option  to  take  from  Harper  and 
Brothers,  at  one-naif  the  cost  of  production,  the 
plates  of  said  work  and  plates  of  any  illustrations 
furnished  therefor  by  the  author,  should  they  not 
in  the  meantime  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or 
otherwise,  and  whatever  copies  of  said  work  they 
may  have  on  hand  at  one-third  the  trade-list 
(retail)  price ;  or,  upon  the  author's  failing  so  to 
take  the  same,  Harper  and  Brothers  shall  have  the 
right  to  melt  up  the  plates  and  to  destroy  the 
copies  of  said  work  then  on  hand.  In  case  the 
author  buys  the  plates  under  this  provision,  said 
author  shall  not  have  the  right  to  use  any  illustra- 
tions furnished  by  Harper  and  Brothers  for  such 
work  without  special  agreement  between  the  parties 
hereto. 

9.  This  contract  may  be  assigned  by  either 
party,  but  only  as  a  whole,  and  no  part  of  their 
respective  interests  shall  be  assigned  by  either 
party.  No  assignment  by  the  author  shall  be 
valid,  as  against  Harper  and  Brothers,  unless  and 
until  they  shall  have  received  due  evidence  thereof 
in  writing. 

10.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  stipulations  and 
agreements  herein  shall  apply  to  and  bind  the 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  of  the  author, 
and  the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  corporation 
of  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Comment. 

This  letter  and  this  agreement,  which  were  handed 
into  the  society's  office  by  one  of  its  members,  have 
been  circulated  to  agents  in  England,  not  for  sub- 
mission to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  but  as  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Bros,  standard  form  of  agreement.  It  has 
sometimes  happened  that  an  English  publisher — 
one  in  particular  who  is  more  patronising  towards 
the  literary  aspirant  than  veracious  in  his  statements 
—declares  that  this — pointing  to  his  agreement 
— is  the  document  signed  by  all  his  authors  ;  but, 
although  a  statement  of  this  kind  may  impose  upk)n 
the  inexperienced,  it  does  not  succeed  with  those 
who  turn  for  advice  to  the  society*.  The  publisher 
yields  to  suggested  amendments  without  much 
diSSculty. 

But  read  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  statement, 
this  agreement  is  ^  the  product  of  years  of  ex- 
perience and  seems  fair  alike  to  autlwr  and 
publisher  "  (the  italics  are  of  the  writer). 

So  the  English  Publisher's  Association  pro- 
claimed when  they  issued  their  model  agreements. 


but  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  the  secretary  of  the 
society  had  another  explanation  to  put  before  the 
membei*s. 

Consider  clause  by  clause  this  agreement. 

Clause  1.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  author  to 
grant  to  a  publisher  a  licence  either  limited  by 
time,  edition,  or  otherwise,  or  exclusive  as  he  likes 
— to  publish  the  work  in  book  form  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  publisher  is  employed  by 
the  author  as  an  agent  to  publish  his  book. 

The  publisher  is  not  a  dramatist,  nor  a  trans- 
lator, nor  a  literary  agent,  his  business  does  not  fit 
him  for  this  kind  of  work.  A  long  experience  has 
taught  the  danger  of  allowing  a  publisher  to  act 
as  an  ordinary  literary  agent.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  copyright  is  to  be  the  publisher's.  There  is 
no  analogy  in  the  sale  of  other  goods  exactly 
corresponding  to  this  transfer  of  copyright,  but 
anything  more  disastrous  to  the  author  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  Clause  No.  1  stamps  the  agreement 
from  the  beginning  as  unfair  to  the  author  in  spite 
of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  long  experience.  It  is 
possible  that  clause  No.  2  may  pass,  although  it 
IS  perhaps  too  wide  in  its  scope. 

But  clause  3  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  equity. 
Does  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  acting  as  dramatist, 
translator,  literary  agent,  undert^e  to  publish  by 
any  fixed  date,  do  they  mention  any  form,  do  they 
fix  any  price  for  the  book  ?  They  do  not.  But 
the  author  is  bound  to  hand  in  his  MS.  so  that  the 
publishers  may  not  be  unduly  hurried  if  they  decide 
to  bring  out  an  edition.  In  the  same  clause  they 
allow  the  author  an  illiberal  margin  for  corrections. 
Not  content  with  having  grasped  all  the  United 
States  rights  of  all  kinds  in  clause  4  they  desire, 
such  is  their  idea  of  equity,  not  merely  to  be 
allowed  to  publish  the  book  in  Canada  but  to 
secure  Canadian  copyright. 

Now,  from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view,  this 
is  altogether  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  Canadian 
market  is  growing  gradually  so  large  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  negotiate  the  Canadian 
rights  with  a  Canadian  publisher  direct.  This  will 
enable  the  author  to  ootain  a  higher  royalty,  as 
then  his  book  does  not  pass  through  two  middle- 
men, but  one  only,  before  it  reaches  the  public.  If, 
however,  the  English  author  is  unable  to  negotiate 
with  a  Canadian  publisher  direct,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  allow  the  English  publishers — ^many  of 
whom  have  their  Colonial  agents — to  cover  the 
Canadian  market  as  they  do  the  markets  of  other 
colonies,  so  that  Clause  4  should  be  entirely  deleted 
fh)m  this  agreement.  In  Clause  5,  the  publishers 
do  agree  to  publish  the  book,  but  as  they  mention 
no  time,  and  the  copyright  is  theirs,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  enforce  this  agreement.  Then  please 
note  the  magnificent  royaltv  which  is  offered. 
They  agreed  to  pay  the  author  10  per  cent,  on 
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the  pablished  price  of  every  copy  sold  by  them, 
above  1,000  copies.  As  they  say  in  their  letter, 
"  Of  course,  the  amount  of  payment,  percentage  of 
royalty,  and  advance  on  account  of  royalty  differ 
in  individual  cases,"  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
statement  they  have  made,  and  from  the  insertion 
of  these  figures,  that  they  consider  an  offer  of 
10  per  cent,  after  the  sale  of  1,000  copies,  not 
unreasonable ;  and  then  again,  on  copies  sold  at 
half  the  published  price  they  are  only  to  pay  on  the 
sums  actually  received.  If  the  book  sold  20,000 
copies  the  author  would  still  be  getting  10  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  publisher  thought  fit — for  he  has 
the  absolute  right — ^to  sell  10,000  of  these  at  half 
the  published  price  the  author  would  get  his  per- 
centa^re  on  the  amount  actually  received,  and  the 
published  price  lies  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher.    No  further  comment  is  necessary. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  clause  the  remune- 
ration which  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  when  they 
act  as  the  dramatist,  translator  and  literary  agent, 
are  willing  to  give  to  the  author,  is  set  forth.  The 
ordinary  literary  agent,  as  the  columns  of  The  Author 
have  often  shown,  charges  10  per  cent.,  but  the 
liberal  publisher,  as  the  columns  of  The  Author 
have  often  shown,  in  the  case  of  English  publishers 
who  take  over  this  literary  agency  business,  charges 
50  per  cent. 

The  account  clause,  when  compared  with  the 
other  terms  of  the  agreement,  may  be  termed 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  publishers  render 
accounts  —  but  only  on  application.  Clause  7 
again,  compared  with  many  of  the  other  clauses 
in  the  agreement,  is  not  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is 
poor  consolation  to  an  author  to  have  two  minor 
clauses  satisfactory,  when  all  the  importantclauses  in 
the  agreement  hamper  his  dealings  so  disastrously. 
Clause  8  leaves  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  If  he  considers 
the  demand  for  the  work  has  ceased  then  he  can 
throw  back  the  book  that  he  considers  worthless, 
to  the  author,  who  does  not  obtain  gratis,  but  has 
the  right,  to  purchase  the  plates  at  half  the  cost  of 
production,  wnether  they  are  valueless  or  not,  and 
the  stock  at  one-third  of  the  trade  lowest  price,  in 
whatever  condition  it  may  be.  Clause  9  should  be 
deleted.  The  agreement  should  be  a  personal 
agreement  as  far  as  the  publisher  is  concerned — it 
is  most  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  have  the  right  to 
assign  it  to  anyone  and  at  any  time.  The  author 
can  never  tell  into  whose  hands  his  work  may  pass 
under  such  an  arrangement.  Moreover,  under  this 
clause  any  assignment  by  the  author  shall  only  be 
held  against  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  when  they 
have  received  due  notice  thereof  in  writing,  whereas, 
Messrs.  Harper  <&  Bros,  can  assign  when  and  where 
they  like  without  being  bound  to  give  notice  t^ 
the  author. 


E.  NESBIT  AND  <'  THE  TORKSHIBE  POST.** 


IN  February  of  the  current  year  E.  Nesbit,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  sent  a 
translation  of  one  of  Carducci's  poems  to  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  in  which  journal  it  was  published. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  E.  Nesbit's  attention  was  called  to  t^e 
fact  that  the  poem  was  republished  in  the 
Yorkshire  Post. 

Thereupon  E.  Nesbit's  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pinker, 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  on  the 
1st  of  March,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

The  Editor,  Yorkshire  Post, 

Dear  Sir, — My  client,  Mrs.  Nesbit,  has  asked  me  to 
write  to  you  in  reference  to  your  publication  of  her  trans- 
lation of  Carducci's  poem.  Mrs.  Nesbit  will  be  glad  to 
know  what  fee  you  propose  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poem, 
and  she  thinks  it  should  not  in  any  case  haye  been  pab- 
lished in  an  incomplete  form,  without  the  fact  bein^ 
explained. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)    J.  B.  Pinker. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Mr.  Pinker  received  a 
letter  written  on  paper,  with  the  address  *•  Yorkshire 
Post,  Leeds,"  and  signed  "  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,"  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  away  from  the  office,  and  so 
could  not  reply  earlier  to  yours  respecting  Mrs.  Nesbit's 
verses.  If  Mrs.  Nesbit  has  not  sold  her  rights  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  if  she  objects  to  our  quoting  her  verses  as 
we  did,  I  shall  of  course  be  ready  to  pay  the  usual  half- 
guinea  fee.  In  this  case,  however,  I  shall  give  ingtruetiont 
that  neither  in  reviews,  nor  in  any  other  form,  is  her  name 
or  her  work  to  he  mentioned  in  **  The  Yorkshire  Post,^^  or  any 
of  the  papers  connected  with  it.  It  has  been  our  custom  to 
quote  verses  appearing  elsewhere,  in  almost  every  case 
naming  the  source  as  well  as  the  author,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  been  asked  to  pay  for  such  quotation, 
which  is,  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  author  as  well  as 
everybody  else. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    J.  S.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

J.  B.  Pinker,  Esq. 

The  italics  are  onrs.  We  print  this  letter,  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  legal  position,  bat  to  draw 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  attitade  assamed 
towards  authors  who  make  the  very  reasonable 
request  that  they  should  be  remunerated  for  the 
use  of  their  property,  and  that  such  property 
should  not  be  annexed  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  source  from  which  it  is  tjJcen. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  case,  nor  has  any  been 
laid  before  the  society  on  a  previous  occasion^ 
where  a  threat  of  this  kind  has  been  made  to  an 
author,  and  we  feel  sure  that  editors  of  all  respon- 
sible papers  will  be  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a 
line  of  action. 
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EDITORS'  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


IN  the  May  number  a  letter  was  printed  in  the 
Committee  Notes  which  had  been  written  by 
the  society's  solicitors  after  considering  the 
claim  of  a  member  for  payment  for  articles  con- 
tributed to  a  periodical  owned  by  an  insolvent 
limited  company.  Having  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  such  cases,  the  solicitors  suggested  that  it  was 
worth  considering  whether  the  contributors  had 
any  remedy  against  any  other  person  than  the 
company,  and  in  particular  against  the  editor  of 
the  periodical. 

The  committee  decided  to  take  counsel's  opinion, 
as  there  are  many  members  who,  falling  into  the 
trap,  are  unable  to  recover  either  their  money  or 
their  MS8. 

So  much  of  counsel's  opinion,  therefore,  as  refers 
to  the  general  rather  than  to  the  particular  matter 
is  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

In  the  case  to  advise,  the  solicitors  state,  "  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
editor  writes  always  in  his  own  name,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was 
the  property  of,  and  was  being  carried  on  by,  a 
limited  company.  The  print  on  the  note  paper 
contains  no  reference  to  a  company  or  other  pro- 
proprietor.    The  paper  has  now  suspended  payment 

to  its  contributors  and has  been  appointed 

receiver  on  behalf  of  a  debenture  holder,  and  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  contributors  recovering  anything 
from  the  company. 

"  The  question  arises  whether  the  editor,  with 
whom  alone  the  contributors  dealt,  can  be  made 
personally  liable. 

"  It  is  considered  that  there  are  two  grounds  on 
which  the  editor  can  be  made  liable. 

**  1.  As  applicable  generally  to  all  editors — 
where  the  names  of  the  proprietors  are  not 
disclosed — on  the  ground  of  undisclosed  principal. 

'*  2.  As  applicable  to  editors  employed  by  limited 
companies  who  own  and  run  newspapers  and 
magazines,  it  is  suggested  that  where  such  editors 
enter  into  contracts  for  articles  in  their  own  name 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  company,  they 
offend  against  s.  42  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862, 
and  are  consequently  liable  for  the  price  of  the 
contributions. 

"  The  particular  words  in  the  section  that  are 
considered  to  be  applicable  are  an  '  order  for  goods,' 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  literary  contribution 
should  not  be  considered  to  be  '  goods '  as  much 
as  the  paper  it  is  to  be  printed  on  or  the  type  it  is 
to  be  printed  with." 

The  solicitors  then  proceed  to  draw  counsers 
attention  to  various  points  personal  to  the  case  of 
the  member  in  question. 

Finally,  these  questions  were  put  to  counsel : 


1.  Whether  an  editor  of  a  periodical  publication 
who  contracts  for  contributions  without  disclosing 
the  name  of  his  principals,  becomes  personally 
liable  under  the  ordinary  law  of  principal  and 
agent. 

2.  Whether  an  editor  of  such  a  publication 
owned  by  a  limited  company  who  similarly  con- 
tracts without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  company, 
is  personally  liable  under  the  Companies  Acts. 

After  giving  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  facts 
in   the  particular  case  put  before  him,  counsel 

S proceeds    to    answer   the    specific    questions    as 
ollows : 

"1.  In  my  opinion  the  editor  of  a  periodical 
publication  who  enters  by  letter  into  informal 
arrangements  for  the  submission  to  him  of  con- 
tributions to  the  paper  without  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  is  not  ^primd 
facw*  personally  liable  to  pay  for  the  contribution. 

"  2.  In  my  opinion,  where  the  proprietors  are  in 
fact  a  limited  company,  the  editor  is  not  personally 
liable  unless  he  has  given  a  distinct  order  for  a 
particular  contribution  (as  distinguished  from  u 
mere  invitation  to  a  person  to  submit  contributions 
for  approval)  without  disclosing  the  company's 
name  on  the  order." 


LAW  CASES. 


JuDE  V,  Reid  Bros. 

THE  case  of  Jude  v.  Reid  Bros,  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  had  reference  to  the  rights  of  an 
author  under  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
"publishing  agreement."  Mr.  Jude  was  the  com- 
poser of  certain  musical  compositions  which  he 
originally  published  in  a  series  by  way  of  leaflets, 
and  subsequently  agreed  with  Messrs.  Eeid  Bros, 
should  be  published  in  volume  form  under  the  title 
of  "  Music  and  the  Higher  Life."  The  terms  of 
the  written  agreement  were  as  follows  : — 

"  In  consideration  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jude  giving 
Mr.  W.  C.  Newsam  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  series  of  *  Music  and 
the  Higher  Lite,'  and  issuing  the  same  in  volume 
form,  Mr.  W.  C.  Newsam  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Jude 
jointly  agree  to  the  following  conditions : — (1)  The 
cost  of  printing  and  issuing  the  volume  to  be 
borne  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Newsam  ;  (2)  Mr.  W.  C.  New- 
sam to  pay  Mr.  W.  H.  Jude  6^.  on  every  copy 
sold  ;  (3)  Mr.  W.  C.  Newsam  to  supply  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jude  with  such  copies  as  he  may  require  from  time 
to  time  at  Is,  Qd,  per  copy,  any  copies  supplied  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jude  not  to  be  liable  to  the  afore-men- 
tioned royalty  of  Hc^." 

The  principal  question  before  the  Court  was 
whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
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author  had  parted  with  his  copyright,  or  whether 
he  was  entitled  to  be  on  the  register  at  Stationers' 
Hall  as  the  copyright  proprietor.  It  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Reia  Bros,  that  the  agreement 
gave  them  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  print  and 
publish  the  musical  compositions  in  serial  and  in 
volume  form,  without  any  reservation  of  copyright 
or  limitation  as  to  time,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a 
perpetual  licence  or  assignment  of  copyright.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jude  regarded  the  agreement 
as  a  licence  which  he  was  entitled  to  revoke,  and  he 
had  in  fact  given  permission  to  the  Sunday  School 
Union  to  publish  some  of  the  musical  compositions, 
and  subsequently  wrote  to  Messrs.  Reid  Bros,  can- 
celling the  agreement. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  had  held  that  the  agree- 
ment was  not  an  assignment,  and  considered  that 
the  third  condition  in  the  agreement  imposed  upon 
the  publisher  the  obligation  to  publish,  and  was 
therefore  inconsistent  with  an  assignment  of  copy- 
right. He  regarded  the  case  as  governed  by  the 
decision  in  Stevens  v.  Benning. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  decision,  but 
upon  different  grounds.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
authorities,  as  the  case  must  be  decided  upon  the 
terms  of  the  particular  agreement.  He  quite 
agreed  that  the  clause  giving  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  print  and  publish  might  be  found 
in  agreements  where  it  was  intended  to  assign  the 
copyright.  The  question  was,  To  what  did  the 
words  in  this  particular  agreement  point  ?  In  his 
opinion,  they  were  intended  to  refer  to  the  par- 
ticular form  of  publication.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  agreement  did  not  affect  the  serial 
rights,  and  only  gave  the  defendants  the  right  to 
publish  in  volume  form. 

Harold  Hardy. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERE  are  a  few  standing  rales  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  BelUng  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  ean  he 
ithtained.  But  the  transaction  shonld  be  managed  by  a 
•competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  Ppoflt-Sharlng  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  shonld  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
•duction  forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
|)rofit8  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
vaents.    Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  **  office  expenses,** 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
Tights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
'doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  Sygtem. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
^ith  royalties  are  publislied  in  The  Author^ 

lY  A  Commlggion  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  cnreful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

OeneraL 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
«bove  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoia  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 


(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Alwayg  avoid  a  trangfer  of  copyright. 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  playg 

In  three  or  more  aets : — 

(a,)  Sale  oatright  of  the  performing  right  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  t^e 
play-bills. 
{h.)  8ale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  Ucenee  to 
perform  on  the  haalg  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Shonld 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 
(tf.)  Bale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basig  of  royalties  {i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (h.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 
4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.    It  is  extremely 

important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 

be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 

be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 

time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rl^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  anthers  desirons  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.     He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1.  T71  VKRy  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
gij  advice  upon  liis  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counseFs  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  signing  any  agifeement  wliateTer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

6.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readicc58  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  partioulars  of  the  Society's  work 
ean  be  obtained  in  the  Prospeotas. 

7.  No  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
ajent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Blembers  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  authors  firom 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  'Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10  lOs.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on> 
behalf  of  its  members  for  th6  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the- 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to- 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this- 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers- 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worlu,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The- 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5*.  ad.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  "The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  l^e  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Union  Barkh  of  London^  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETT. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manap^er,  Le^l  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  168,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


The  editor  desires  to  remind  members  of  the 
Society  that  UTie  Author  is  not  issued  in  Auo^nst 
•or  September,  but  will  be  sent  round  to  them  as 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  of  meml)ers  to  this  fact 
as  many  are  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
•monthly  issue  and  are,  in  consequence,  put  to  the 
trouble  of  writing  about  the  matter. 

In  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
recent  issnes  of  the  Academy^  relative  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  terra  of  copyright  in 
France,  the  writer  stated  "The  copyright  law  in 
France  is  very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in 
England.  At  the  end  of  forty  years  literary  pro- 
perty falls  into  the  public  domain  and  thencefor- 
ward all  profit  in  an  author's  books  accrues  solely 
to  the  publishers.'* 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  extension  of 
the  copyright  term,  as  proposed  in  France.  All 
modern  legislation  has  tended  towards  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term,  but  we  are  astonished  to  notice 
in  a  paper  of  the  standing  of  the  Academy,  the 
statement  "  that  the  copyright  law  in  France  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  England." 

The  duration  of  copyright  in  England  is  for  the 
author's  life  and  seven  years  after  his  death,  or  for 
a  period  of  forty-two  years  from  the  date  of  first 
publication.  Tiie  copyright  terra  in  France  is  for 
the  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after  his  death— a 
very  different  thing.  In  any  case  the  duration  of 
•copyright  in  France  must  be  longer  than  in  Eng- 
land— and  in  many  cases  may  be  a  considerable 
number  of  years  longer. 

France  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  the 
measure  of  protection  granted  to  the  holders  of 
^irtistic  property  of  all  kinds. 

The  closing  remark  of  the  writer  is,  however, 
-very  true. 

We  see  that  a  United  States  publisher  has 
asserted,  in  the  papers,  that  the  English  book  does 
not  sell  on  the  United  States  market,  on  account  of 
its  literary  tone. 

First,  we  do  not  believe  this,  for,  on  looking 
through  the  weekly  and  monthly  records,  we  find 
an  even  number  of  American  and  English  books 
amongst  those  which  are  being  read  and  reviewed 
across  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  if  the 
statement  of  the  American  publisher  were  correct, 
we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  put  the  cause  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  English  novel  is 
repulsive  to  the  American  reader.  Novels  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  are  published  in  England, 
and  if  the  fault  lies  anywhere  it  would  lie,  not  m 


the  lack  of  merit  in  the  English  work,  but  in  the 
American  copyright  law  which  prevents  so  many 
of  the  English  books  from  acquiring  their  full 
protection. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  New  York  Herald 
has  been  taking  up  this  serious  question. 


T?ie  Author  was  on  its  way  to  the  press  when 
the  Birthday  Honours  were  published.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  congratulate 
Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  on  his  knighthood,  and  Sir 
Edwin  Ray  Lankester  on  his  K.C.B.  To  members 
of  the  society,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  concern- 
ing the  great  claims  of  both  these  members  of  our 
council. 

•  ♦  • 

MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

— I  »  $ — 

THE  meeting  of  the  council,  announced  in  the 
June  issue  of  The  Author,  was  held  on  Tues- 
day, June  18th,  at  4.80,  in  the  small  room 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and    Cnirurgical   Society, 
20,   Hanover  Square,  W.     The    following  were 

S resent :  Mr.  A.  W.  &  Beckett,  Sir  Henry  Bergne, 
Ir.  Robert  Bateraan,  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle,  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  Mr.  W.  Morris 
Colles,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
Mr.  A.  Hope  Hawkins,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Dr.  S.  S.  Sprigge, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Mr.  F.  Storr,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Percy  White. 

Mr.  A.  Hope  Hawkins  opened  the  proceedings 
by  reading  a  telegram  from  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  regretting  his  in- 
ability to  be  present,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
good  resolutions  would  prevail.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Egerton  Castle, 
Sir  Martin  Conway  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
rheeting.  The  secretair  then  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  read  letters  from  the  Rev.  T.  0.  Bonney 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton  Wake,  and  a  joint 
letter  from  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
relative  to  the  questions  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Francis  Storr  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

''That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  con- 
sisting of  three  representatives  of  the  council,  three 
representatives  of  the  managing  committee,  and 
three  other  members  of  the  Authors'  Society  to 
be  subsequently  oo-opted  by  the  six  above-named, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  constitution 
of  the  Authors'  Society  and  reporting  thereon 
to  the  council." 

In  a  few  words,  Mr.  Storr  indicated  his  reasons 
for  bringing  forward  the  motion,  and  then,  re- 
ferring to   Mrs.  Humphry   Ward's    amendment 
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which  followed,  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  increasing  the  size  of  the  special  committee, 
except  that  he  thonght  the  business  could  be  done 
more  effectively  by  a  small  than  by  a  large 
committee. 

Before  taking  his  seat,  Mr.  Storr  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  to  add  a  rider  to  his  motion 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

^'  That  members  nominated  by  the  council  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  managing  committee,  and 
that  the  three  co-opted  members  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  council." 
Mr.  Freshfield  second  the  motion. 
Mr.  d  Beckett  suggested  that  Mr.  Storr's  motion, 
with  the  rider,  should  be  put  to  the  meeting  in  two 
parts,  and  not  as  one  motion.  To  this  Mr.  Storr 
assented.  The  chairman  then  asked  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  to  more  her  amendment,  which  stood  on  the 
agenda  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'*  That  the  special  committee  consist  of  not  less 
than  twelve  members,  and  that  of  these  not  less 
than  three  shall  be  women.'* 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  amendment  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  k  Beckett. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  the 
motion  and  amendment,  it  was  suggested  that  they 
should  be  amalgamated.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
and  Mr.  Storr  assented  to  this  course,  and  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Storr, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  carried  unanimously 
in  the  form  following : — 

**  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  representatives  of  the  council,  three 
representatives  of  the  committee  of  management, 
and  six  other  members  of  the  Authors*  Society  to 
be  subsequently  co-opted  by  the  six  above  named, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  constitution  of 
the  society  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  council ; 
provided  that  on  the  committee  thus  constituted 
three  shall  be  women." 

Mr.  Storr's  rider,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  was 
then  put  by  the  chairman.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

''  That  the  three  members  nominated  by  the 
council  shall  not  be  members  of  the  managing 
committee,  and  that  the  six  co-opted  members  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  council.' 
This  motion  was  carried  by  14  votes  to  1. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
management,  stated  that  the  committee  had  chosen 
their  three  representatives  at  their  last  meeting, 
the  nomination  to  take  effect  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Storr's  motion  being  carried.  The  three 
members  chosen  by  the  committee  of  management 
were  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
and  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  council  proceeded  to  elect  their  three 
representatives.  As  the  result  of  the  ballot  taken 
upon  the  names  submitted  to  the  meeting,  Mrs. 


Humphry  Ward,  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  and  Dr. 
S.  Squire  Sprigge  were  elected.  The  members  of 
the  committee  thus  chosen  decided  to  hold  their 
first  meeting  on  Monday  July  1st,  at  the  oflices  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Hawkins  drew  the  attention  of  the  councilta 
the  regretted  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  council  and  the  committee 
for  many  years,  and  proposed  the  following 
resolution  :— 

•*That  this  meeting  of  the  council  of  the^ 
Society  of  Authors  desires  to  express  its  high 
sense  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  society  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lely  for  many  years,  and  its  deep- 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lely  in  her  bereave- 
ment." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bateman  and  carried  unanimously.  After  giving^ 
directions  for  the  reporting  of  the  proceedings  in 
The  Aut/wr  and  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  the  council  adjourned. 


MB.  J.  M.  LELT. 


IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely,  another  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  society.    He  joined 
in  1884,  and  from  that  date  has  been  a  constant 
and  untiring  worker  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
members. 

He  has  been  since  1888  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  management  and  one  of  its  most 
regular  attendants.  Though  the  work  bringa 
little  honour,  and  although  it  occupies  much  time 
and  is  often  of  a  very  difficult  nature,  Mr.  Lely 
was  always  willing  to  devote  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  duty  he  had  undertaken.  His  knowledge 
of  law  was  of  distinct  value  to  those  who  worked 
with  him  on  the  committee.  Again,  as  a  member 
of  the  copyright  sub-committee  he  placed  his 
legal  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  society. 

In  the  days  when  the  society  endeavoured  to 
engineer  Lord  Monkswell's  Copyright  Bill  through 
Parliament,  he  wrote  a  useful  little  book  entitled 
"Copyright  Law  Reform,"  which  was  published 
f^om  the  society's  office.  Although  out  of  date  at 
the  present  time,  it  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion as  a  record  of  copyright  legislation.  The 
society  must  certainly  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Lely  for 
this. 

At  a  later  date  when  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  managing  committee  became  very  heavy,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  appoint  a  treasurer  to 
take  over  some  of  his  cares,  Mr.  Lely  undertook 
this  added  labour.     Finally,  he  was  one  of  the 
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pension  fund  trustees  when  that  fund  was  first 
started. 

It  must  again  be  repeated  that  all  these  posts 
bring  no  honour  but  much  work  to  their  holders, 
and  the  members^  we  feel  sure,  cannot  but  be 
deeply  grateful  to  find  one  of  their  number,  who. 
Hying  in  London  and  consequently  close  at  hand, 
was  willing  to  spend  so  many  of  his  valuable 
talents  in  their  arduous  service. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
books,  among  which  we  should  mention  "  Lely  and 
Peck's  Precedents  of  Leases,"  and  "Lely  and 
Agg's  Agricultural  Holding  Acts."  His  meti- 
culous care  and  untiring  application  made  his 
legal  writing  most  valuable  and  trustworthy,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  appointed  Editor  to  revise 
many  of  those  editions  of  standard  law  books, 
which  have  to  be  brought  up  to  date  constantly. 
«  Best  on  Evidence,"  "  Chitty's  Statutes,"  "  Chitty 
on  Contracts,"  "  Woodfell,  Landlord  and  Tenant," 
have  all  been  under  his  hand. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  society,  on 
June  18th,  a  vote  of  sympathy  and  regret — as 
stated  above — proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Hope  Hawkins, 
was  unanimously  carried. 


•  ♦  • 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


\ 


I  ENDED  my  last  notes  with  a  reference  to  the 
great  loss  which  American  literature  had 
suffered  by  the  recent  death  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  I  may  begin  these  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  are 
pushing  on  with  their  "  Ponkapog  "  edition  of  his 
complete  works,  which  extend  to  nine  volumes. 
The  undertaking  will,  doubtless,  be  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the  dead  poet.  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet 
is,  it  is  said,  to  write  the  official  biography. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  which 
appeared  in  America  during  the  spring  season  was 
the  ^  Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Lawrence 
Godkin,"  which  Mr.  RoUo  Ogden  put  together 
fh)m  the  great  editor's  papers.  An  American 
diplomatist  wrote  of  the  ''vast  services*'  which 
Godkin  had  rendered  to  ''  the  national  cause  "  by 
his  letters  to  the  Daily  News  during  the  Civil 
"War  ;  and  if  any  have  forgotten  what  the  editor 
of  the  Nation  and  the  Evening  Post  did  for  civil 
service  reform,  sound  finance,  and  intellectual 
journalism  they  cannot  have  a  better  reminder  than 
these  ably  compiled  volumes. 

Almost  as  notable  in  its  wav  is  a  more  recently 
published  book,  General  Alexander's  ''Military 
Memoirs  of  a  Confederate."  Unlike  so  many 
writers  upon  the  great  struggle,  the  author  has  no 


axe  of  his  own  to  grind,  and  the  total  independence 
of  his  views  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  his 
work  so  valuable.  He  is  not  a  Virginian  himself^ 
and  so  far  from  looking  up  to  Lee  and  Jackson  as 
infallible,  he  criticises  unfavourably  both  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  former  at  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  whilst  he  charges  the  Stonewaller  with 
shirking  action  on  certain  important  occasions  in 
order  to  hold  Sunday  prayer  meeting !  The  critical 
point  in  the  war  he  holds  to  have  been  the  three 
days  after  the  Wilderness  Campaign,  when  Grant 
outmanoeuvred  Lee  and  got  to  Petersburg. 

The  Confederate  artillery  officer  illustrates  his 
narrative  with  anecdotes.  One  of  these  tells  how 
the  outnumbered  Southerners  called  out  at  Gettys- 
burg :  "  Have  we  got  all  creation  to  whip  ?  "  and 
another  chronicles  the  traditional  story  that  a 
Federal  general  was  heard  to  give  the  command  : 
"  Attention,  universe  !  Nations  into  line  I  By 
kingdom — right  wheel  I " 

The  publishers  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  claim 
that  the  book  is  "  the  first  philosophical  review  of 
the  history  of  the  war  ever  attempted,"  and  pro- 
bably also  that  it  is  '*  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
written  by  a  participant."  As  to  the  author's  con- 
tention that  the  cause  of  the  struggle  was  political 
rather  than  social,  that  will  always  remain  a  matter 
of  opinion ;  and  as  he  admits  that  the  result  of  a 
secessionist  victory  would  have  been  utter  disin- 
tegration, readers  of  Federal  sympathies  will  be 
the  more  ready  to  agree  to  his  second  thesis,  that 
the  strife  was  justified  by  the  qualities  and  virtues 
which  it  brought  out. 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  told  with  some^ 
ability  the  story  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  negro 
leader,  in  a  volume  of  the  "  American  Crisis  Bio- 
graphies." This  is  the  first  important  attempt  ta 
treat  the  abolition  movement  from  the  coloured 
view-point. 

Dr.  George  Haven  Pntnam  has  completed  his 
valuable  treatise  on  "  The  Censorship  of  the  Church 
of  Rome."  The  work  is  equally  remarkable  for 
its  learning  and  its  impartiality,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced an  honour  to  American  literature.  Some 
amusing  references  to  the  vagaries  of  the  Index 
serve  to  lighten  the  graver  contents. 

The  poems  of  Maria  Lowell  have  been  reprinted 
in  a  limited  edition. 

On  May  10th,  the  new  Cam^e  buildings  at 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  were  opened.  They 
include  technical  schools  and  a  large  library,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  thirteen  million  dollars. 

If  a  story  told  by  the  Dial  is  authentic,  public 
libraries  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  always  as  much 
appreciated  as  thev  should  be.  Only  one  native 
used  the  Citizens'  Library  at  North  Charleroi  last 
year.  It  seems  that  there  are  "  too  many  other 
amusements  "  in  tlie  township. 
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A  new  monthly,  with  the  title  Oovernmeni^  has 
Teoently  been  started  at  Boston.  Among  the 
varied  contents  of  the  first  number  were  a  defence 
•of  Christian  science  and  a  discussion  of  the 
railroad  problem. 

Dr.  Frederic  Howe's  study  of  British  municipal 
life,  "The  British  City,  the  Beginninji:  of  Demo- 
•cracy,*'  is  likely  to  be  studied  in  more  than  one 
-continent.  It  is  the  result  of  investigations 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labour  in  Washington. 

The  Agassiz  centenary  was  celebrated  in  the 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  by  speeches  from 
President  Eliot,  Col.  Higginson,  and  others,  on 
May  28,  and  during  the  preceding  week  the  great 
Museum  at  Harvard  welcomed  school  children 
within  its  doors. 

Certain  features  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
•(why  must  we  always  use  the  French  form  ?)  have 
caused  some  considerable  dissatisfaction.  "  From 
New  York  to  Washington,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Nation^  "  the  fields  are  disfigured  by  Exposition 
signs  bearing  the  pictures  of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor 
— but  no  reference  to  anything  else."  And  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  complains  of  "  the  mani- 
fest intent  of  using  not  only  our  navy,  but  all 
visiting  ships,  as  an  advertising  scheme  to  exploit 
a  gang  of  greedy  money-makers." 

Along  the  "Labrador  Coast,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Wendell  Townsend,  is  a  new  book  which  should 
attract  many  English-speaking  readers.  The 
author  is  well  known  for  his  ornithological  studies. 

"The  Long  Labrador  Trail," by  Dillon  Wallace, 
takes  the  reader  inland. 

Among  summer  books  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts's 
"Haunters  of  the  Silences"  should  have  a  pre- 
eminent place— ^flk^  President  Roosevelt.  Clarence 
Hawkes's  "Tenants  of  the  Trees"  and  Dr.  Henry 
Christopher  McCook's  "  Nature's  Craftsmen  "  will 
repay  perusal ;  and  there  are  many  other  natural 
Iiistory  books  this  season,  especially  those  dealing 
with  birds,  of  which  the  same  mav  be  said. 

In  fiction  there  are  new  books  by  Mrs.  Wharton 
("  Madame  de  Treymes  "),  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
("New  Chronicles  of  Rebecca"),  Jack  London 
("Before  Adam  "),  and  the  author  of  "  The  House 
of  a  Thousand  Candles.'* 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Vance  has  enhanced  his  reputation 
with  his  new  romance,  •*  The  Brass  Bowl "  ;  and 
the  author  of  "  The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Huzzars" 
has  maintained  his  with  his  second  novel,  "  Beatrix 
of  Clare." 

Eliza  Calvest  Hall,  in  her  "  Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky," has  done  something  in  the  manner  of  Mrs. 
Wilkins  Freeman. 

Robert  W.  Chambers  has  produced  another  of 
his  entrancing  stories,  his  latest  ou^ut  bearing  the 
somewhat  mysterious  title  of"  The  Tree  of  Heaven.*' 


Stewart  Edward  White  has  collaborated  with 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  in  a  thrilling  story  of 
adventure  appropriately  entitled  "  The  Mystery." 

In  William  R.  Lighton's  "The  Shadow  of  a 
Great  Rock,"  the  sensational  is  to  some  extent 
subordinated  to  the  passionate. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  issued  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Frances  Little,  is  said  to  be 
merely  the  adaptation  of  the  author's  corre- 
spondence. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  has  temporarily  deserted 
fiction  for  drama,  her  latest  creation  being  a  study 
of  the  French  Revolution,  under  the  title  "  The 
Goddess  of  Reason." 

"  Brown  of  Harvard,"  the  joint  authors  of  which 
are  Rida  Johnson  Young  and  Gilbert  P.  Coleman, 
is  a  lively  story  founded  upon  a  popular  play. 

Unless  we  include  Dr.  William  Drummond,  the 
Canadian  poet,  and  Ian  Maclaren  (the  Rev.  John 
Watson),  who  happened  to  die  in  the  States,  no 
name  of  great  eminence  will  be  contained  in  our 
present  obituary  list.  William  H.  Bartholomew, 
who  died  on  April  9,  was  author  of  the  first  system 
of  drawing  used  in  American  schools.  James 
Gil  let,  who  died  in  the  same  month,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  "Truthful  James." 
William  Gibson  Colesworthy  was  a  well-known 
Boston  bookseller,  who  penned  verse  of  some  merit. 
During  May,  General  John  Watts  de  Peyster,  the 
author  of  some  historical  works,  and  Charles 
Hnynes  Hasweli,  whose  "  Mechanics'  and  Engineers* 
Book  "  had  a  world-wide  reputation,  died  in  New 
York ;  and  Theodore  Tilton,  accuser  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  a  fluent  verse-writer,  in  Paris. 
Dr.  Frank  Lowljet  James,  who  died  at  Louis,  Mo., 
on  May  20,  was  the  author  of  an  important  manual 
on  the  microscope. 


■   »   > 


SCANDINAYIAN  NOTES. 


THE  Danish  Church  historian.  Bishop  Frederick 
Nielsen,  died  on  March  24:th,  sixty-one  years 
of  age,  his  chief  work  "  History  of  the  Papacy 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  being  recently  pub- 
lished in  translation  by  John  Murray.  For  many 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Church  History  at  the 
LFniversity  in  Copenhagen. 

The  two  eminent  Danish  actors,  and  for  many 
years  the  chief  support  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Copenhagen,  the  brothers  Emil  and  Olaf  Poulsen, 
celebrated  their  forty  years  stage  jubilee'  on  the 
16th  of  April.  Only  the  latter,  famous  for  his 
rendering  of  comic  parts,  still  acts,  Mr.  Emil 
Poulsen  having  retired  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
of  Ibsen's  characters,  such  as  Bishop  Nicholas, 
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Helmer,  Hjalmar  Ekdal,  and  Consul  Berwick  were 
first  played  by  him. 

Great  festivities  took  place  at  Upsala  University 
on  the  25ih  of  May  on  the  bi-ceutenary  of  the 
birth  of  Linnoeus.  A  number  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives present  received  honorary  degrees,  also 
several  prominent  Swedish  authors  and  artists,  viz., 
Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden  and  Selraa  Lagerlof. 

The  leading  Norwegian  actress,  Fru  Dybwad, 
contemplates  an  American  tour  in  the  autumn, 
playing  some  of  her  Ibsen  parts.  She  may  pay 
a  visit  to  London  on  her  way  to  New  York. 

Two  literary  agencies  in  Scandinavia,  the  Bureau 
Scandinave  de  Litt^rature  et'd'Art  and  the  recently 
established  Bureau  Hamlet,  both  in  Copenhagen, 
have  just  been  amalgamated  into  one  concern. 

"  Raffles "  has  proved  a  great  success  in  its 
Danish  version  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  Copenhagen. 

One  of  the  professors  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
C.  R.  Nyblom^  retired  professor  of  Literature  and 
Art  History  at  Upsala  University,  died  on  May  80th, 
aged  75  years. 

W.  R.  Prior. 


•  ♦  » 


HOW   TO  STARVE   BT   LITERATURE. 


A  Reply  to  an  Article  published  in  "The 

Reader,"  lately.  How  to  "Live"  by 

Literature. 

IT    is  somewhat    incongruous    that  a  certain 
interesting  account  in  a  popular  weekly  of 
a  successful  literary  career  should  be  followed 
by  the  saddening  life  experiences  of  that  genius 
and  scholar  George  Gissing. 

The  words  quoted,  "  We  knew  what  poverty 
meant,  and  in  tne  dread  feeling  of  helplessness  of 
the  world's  base  indifference,  Poverty  !  Poverty  ! " 
are  a  curious  commentary  on  the  experiences  of  the 
lucky  scribe  who  evidently  made  literature  pay.  It 
is  also  a  melancholy  commentary  on  his  rosy, 
optimistic  views,  that  Grant  Allen,  great  scientist 
and  cultured  writer  of  experience,  should  have 
confessed  in  his  article  on  his  first  book  that  at 
one  time  during  his  career  no  one  would  accept  his 
work,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  turn  to  com- 
monplace copying  in  order  to  live — all  this  only 
proving  that  his  remark  about  the  crossing  sweeper 
was  justified  by  his  own  experiences. 

For  my  own  part — and  I  have  followed  this 
uncertain  calling  on  and  off  during  a  lifetime — I 
consider  its  exercise  utterly  disheartening  and  dis- 
appointing, particularly  when  pursued  in  the 
haphazard  fashion  of  sending  round  MSS.  to 
editors  on  the  chance  of  acceptance. 


It  seems  to  me — and  I  speak  from  experience — 
that  this  free  lance  method,  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
writer  referred  to  urges  in  its  favour,  only  courts 
failure  in  nearly  all  cases. 

To  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  ca^oefhes  scnbmdi^ 
"  Housed  in  a  dream,  at  a  distance  from  his  kind,'^ 
in  a  comfortable  armchair,  surrounded  with  books  as 
one's  mute  but  wise  companions,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  one  is  not  bound  by  the  rigid  rules  of 
office  or  official  work — all  this  is  a  delightful 
aspiration,  but  it  is  hardly  a  profitable  occupation^ 

Sarticularly  when  the  fruits  of  one's  toil  are 
ependent  on  a  remote  chance  of  being  utilised. 
And  because  the  work  is  so  attractive  and  fasci- 
nating, fluent  pens  and  facile  imaginations  invade 
editorial  offices  with  shoals  of  MSS.  so  in  excess  of 
any  editorial  demand,  that  no  editor,  with  his 
various  and  varied  duties,  can  find  time  to  deal 
with  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  glance  cursorily 
at  them.  In  order  to  do  so,  important  work 
would  have  to  be  neglected,  so  that  even  meri- 
torious MSS.  are  doomed  to  rejection  from  the 
very  beginning. 

I  recollect  that  on  one  occasion,  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  an  editor,  I  was  ushered  into  his  sanctum.. 
His  face  had  an  expression  of  boredom  !  He  had 
been  struggling  with  piles  of  MSS.,  a  few  of  which 
were  scattered  on  his  desk.  "  Can  you  really  get 
through  all  these  MSS  ?  "  I  asked  innocently  in 
wonder.  He  smiled  a  saddened  smile.  I  knew 
what  that  smile  portended.    I  said  no  more. 

The  facts  quoted  by  the  writer  of  "  How  to  Live 
by  Literature,"  however,  prove  mi/  paint.  He  tella 
us  that  as  a  reader,  he  examined  150  MSS.  weekly  ; 
thirty  of  these  were  weeded  out,  and  then  out  of 
these  only  six  to  eight  were  of  any  value,  so  that 
eight  out  of  150,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  MSS.,  were 
considered  available,  and  94  per  cent  of  the  MSS. 
were  rejected.  It  also  may  be  noticed  that  he 
informs  us  that  he  examined  the  MSS.,  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  read  them.  Now,  I  ask 
what  possible  chance  has  a  manuscript  of  acceptance 
after  these  reliable  figures  ?  I  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  on  the  average  either  94  per  cent,  of 
MSS.  sent  in  to  editors  must  have  proved  unsuit- 
able— which  I  doubt — or  else  it  was  found  impossible 
to  gauge  the  merits  or  demerits  of  them  I 

To  my  mind,  then,  it  is  not  judicious  advice  to 
bombard  editors  with  MSS.,  as  there  are  too  many 
chances  against  their  being  accepted.  If  the 
beginner  has  devoted  time  and  effort  to  perfect  an 
article,  story  or  poem,  then  let  him  submit  it 
personally  to  an  editor,  who  may  perhaps  read  it. 
Anyhow,  the  plan  will  increase  his  chance  of 
acceptance.  Many  editors  have  special  days  for 
interviewing  writers,  and  if  I  may  suggest  it,  I 
think  an  appointed  day  once  a  week  or  fortnight 
might  assist   the  aspirant  materially,  and  prove 
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'beneficial  to  the  editor,  who  naturally  is  on  the 
iook-out  for  new  and  good  copy. 

Presuming,  however,  that  a  MS.  w  carefully  read 
:and  considered,  its  acceptance,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
does  not  depend  on  its  actual  merit,  but  on  its 
especial  attractiveness  to  its  reader.  If  its  style 
and  methods  do  not  appeal  to  him,  then  in  spite  of 
its  merits  it  is  rejected — the  MS.  nlfecting  him 
like  a  new  sympathetic,  or  antipathetic,  acquaint- 
tmce.  Here,  then,  is  another  chance  against  the 
iree  lance  writer. 

I  once  knew  an  individual  who  actually  won  a 
large  prize  in  a  lottery  ;  now  as  the  majority  of  us 
Tisually  draw  blanks,  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to,  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  has 
•drawn  a  prize. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  confess  a  failure, 
but  it  would  be  very  interesting  fcr  those  who  aim 
to  live  out  of  literature,  to  have  their  experiences 
Telated,  which  would  certainly  prove  that  thousands 
who  have  pursued  the  free  lance  tactics  have 
aniserably  failed. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who  was  sometimes 
«s  optimistic  as  he  was  successful  in  his  career,  in 
his  interesting  work  **  The  Pen  and  the  Book " 
thus  speaks  about  the  literary  life. 

**It  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  dreadful  p^e— -a 
terrible  page.  There  is  life-long  penury  in  it ; 
starvation  ;  suicide ;  a  debtor's  prison  ;  hard  and 
^nding  work  for  miserable  pay  ;  a  cruel  task- 
master ;  work  done  to  order  paid  for  by  the  yard." 
I  know  a  writer  of  short  stories,  whose  books 
the  world  calls  charming,  interesting,  who  lately 
-was  forced  to  open  a  shop  in  order  to  live.  The 
writer  of  the  article  mentioned  informs  us  how  he 
sold  a  book  of  stories  for  £30.  A  lady  of  my 
:acquaintance,  whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  Fall 
Jfall  Magazine  and  in  some  of  the  London  magazines 
of  repute,  cannot  find  a  publisher  for  her  stories 
without  paging  for  their  publication.  Another 
friend,  who  once  edited  a  most  influential  magazine, 
and  whose  compositions  possess  a  rare  delicacy  and 
charm,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  other  channels 
for  her  cleverness. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  better  to  be  a 
good  grocer  than  a  bad  poet.  I  must  reverse  this. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  better  to  be  a  bad  grocer  than  a 
good  poet.  The  grocer  sells  what  everyone  wants. 
A  successful  grocer  with  his  hundreds  of  shops 
may  become  a  companion  of  kings  !  The  wares 
of  the  poet,  however,  are  the  worst  possible  stock 
in  existence.  This,  however,  is  an  old  story.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  good  poetry,  which  has  always 
■been  considered  the  highest  product  of  the  mind, 
should  have  little  or  no  commercial  valua  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  the  reasons  of  which  need  not  be  dis- 
<;ussed  here;  still  anyone  who  has  attempted  verse 
would  be  astounded  to  hear  that  the  writer  of  the 


article  actually  made  £200  a  year  by  writing 
humorous  verse,  and  a  sum  of  £100  out  of 
poetry. 

At  this  moment  I  have  over  100  short  poems, 
serious  and  humorous,  which  have  all  been 
published  in  many  periodicals,  and  I  can  positively 
assert  that  a  ten  pound  note  would  cover  my  mone- 
tary compensation  for  them  I  And  I  once  offended 
two  editors  by  requesting  a  quantum  meruit  for 
verses  which  had  been  published  in  their  journals ! 

Let  me  remark  that  I  have  written  and  published 
serious  and  light  verse,  articles,  essays,  criticisms, 
reviews,  paragraphs,  leaders,  short  stories,  novels, 
playlets,  conversations,  in  scores  of  journals  and 
magazines  ;  I  have  had  on  occasions  commissions 
from  editors  to  write  articles.  I  have  contributed 
reguhrlg  at  one  time  to  three  London  periodicals. 
I  have  disposed  of  all  this  miscellaneous  matter  at 
all  sorts  of  prices.  I  have  had  £50  for  a  50,000 
word  story  and  £10  for  a  similar  one.  I  have  had 
£5  and  bs,  for  articles — and  I  still  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  a  mean,  paltry,  starving 
profession. 

The  novitiate  must  look  at  facts  in  connection 
with  his  aspirations.  The  literary  market  to-day 
is  overcrowded  with  those  who,without  the  energetic 
perseverance  to  follow  the  clerical,  medical  or  legal 
professions,  turn  to  literature  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  thousands  of  cultured  independent  persons 
volunteer  contributions  without  payment.  A  large 
class  of  women  accept  starvation  prices  for  their 
pretty  contributions — and  even  amongst  cultured 
men  who  have  had  experience,  there  is  a  fierce, 
constant  competition. 

At  the  same  time — and  this  is  why  it  appeals  to 
so  many — it  is  a  delightful  occupation,  a  mental 
exercise  which  brings  **  an  exceeding  great  joy  '*  to 
life.  It  places  one  in  contact  with  books,  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  past  and  with  what  is  best  and 
truest  in  modern  thought.  It  is  a  pleasure,  beyond 
any  compensation,  for  one's  leisure  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  make  a  decent  income  out  of  it  is  an  illusion 
and  a  delusion — in  fact,  it  is  only  next  door  to 
sfarvaiio7K 

The  Other  One. 


WHY  SHOULD  COPYRIGHT  BE 
LIMITED? 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET  died  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
as  by  the  French  law  of  1866  the  period 
during  which  copyright  holds  good  is  fixed 
at  fifty  yeai-8,  the  occasion  is  being  marked  by  a 
fresh  protest  against  any  such  limit  being  fixed- 
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Preyions  legislation  in  France  has  extended  the 
time-limit  from  ten  years  in  1798,  to  twenty  in 
1810,  and  thirty  years  in  1854.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  asked  whether  the  author  is  not  unreasonable 
in  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of 
repeated  concessions  in  his  favour ;  but,  after  all, 
these  concessions  simply  prore  that  in  this  matter 
the  law  is  not  unalterable;  and  that  while  the 
author,  and  his  heirs,  are  properly  appreciative  of 
the  public  recognition  of  their  property  rights, 
they  will  not  iS  satisfied  until  literary  property 
can  be  bequeathed  as  continuously,  from  owner  to 
owner,  as  the  millions  of  a  Rothschild  or  the  scanty 
savings  of  a  bootblack. 

Such  at  least  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  M. 
Emile  Bergerat  in  a  recent  issue  of  Le  Jovmah 
The  principle  of  inheritance  holds  good  in  every 
department  of  human  activity,  except  that  of  art 
and  letters,  and  this  fact  alone  is  of  considerable 
weight  when  estimating  the  right  of  the  man  of 
letters  or  the  artist  to  a  similar  power  of  bequeath- 
ing to  those  who  come  after  him  the  fruit  of  his 
many  long  hours  of  ill-rewarded  toil.  For  it  is 
curious  and  sometimes  pathetic  to  note  that  few  of 
the  world's  masterpieces  have  been  valued  at  anything 
like  their  true  worth  during  the  lifetimeof  their  crea- 
tors, "  this  vin  de  luxe'^  says  M.  Bergerat,  "  requires 
just  these  fifty  years  of  rest  in  the  cellar.  It  is 
death  that  both  seals  it  and  uncorks  it  at  the  end 
of  half-a-century,  after  a  process  of  fermentation 
into  fame,  of  which  obscurity  alone  possesses  the 
secret."  During  Millet's  lifetime  his  world-famous 
"  Angelus  "  was  valued  at — three  sacks  of  potatoes. 
But  to-day,  as  it  rests  carefully  guarded  in  Chicago, 
it  is  worth  £80,000,  after  enriching  various  dealers 
through  whose  hands  it  has  necessarily  passed. 
But  how  have  the  artist's  children  benefited  ?  So, 
too,  with  many  literary  masterpieces.  Paradise  Lost 
brought  only  a  paltry  sum  to  the  man  whose  mind 
conceived  its  tremendous  imagery,  and  whose  ear 
attuned  the  majestically  varied  rhythm  of  its 
undying  verse.  And  it  is  surely  pitiable  to  think 
of  publishers  eagerly  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
copyright  to  pour  upon  the  market — for  the  bene- 
fit, of  course,  of  a  waiting  world — cheap  editions 
of  works  which  hitherto  have  helped  in  some 
degree  to  support  the  lawful  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  their  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  some 
force  that  literary  men — those  fiUes  de  joie  of 
the  world  of  books,  as  R.L.S.  calls  them  in  one  of 
his  delightful  and  clearsighted  essays — find  such 
pleasure  in  their  brain-work,  while  other  men  toil 
with  their  hands  to  make  a  living,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  for  them  to  expect  much  material 
reward.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  happens  in 
most  cases,  and  perhaps  Stevenson  was  not  far 
wrong  in  writing   as    he    did  to  the  **  literary 


aspirant''  who  sought  his  counsel.  To  struggle 
towards  perfection  in  literature  is  a  long  and  often 
painful  business,  but  the  effort  brings  its  own 
reward  such  as  no  amount  of  money  can  bestow.. 
And  yet — what  about  those  dear  ones  in  the  home 
who  by  their  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  have  made 
the  sustained  effort  possible  ?  Are  they  to  be  left 
unshielded  by  that  minimum  of  solid  jiossessions 
against  the  buffeting  of  the  world  when  at  last 
the  writer  is  forced  to  lay  down  his  busy  pen  for- 
ever ? 

A.  H.  DiPLOCK. 


->  »  I 


ENOUSH  AUTHORS  AND   JOURNALISTS^ 
IN  BOSNIA  AND  HERZEOOYINA. 


THE  very  name  of  these  outlying  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  suggests  rugged 
scenery  and  rugged  accommodation.  Pro- 
vinces is  hardly  the  word  to  apply  to  them  ;  they 
are  literally  colonies,  gained  by  treaty  and  con- 
quest ;  and  it  was  with  quickened  curiosity  that 
we,  a  company  of  the  British  International  Associa- 
tion of  Journalists,  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Railways  and  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  to  make  a  tour  in  these  swiftly  developing 
colonies.  The  curiosity  turned  to  astonishment 
as  we  journeyed  on. 

As  an  introduction  we  were  invited  to  visit 
Insbruck,  Salzburgh  and  Vienna,  where  oflScial  and 
popular  welcome  and  official  speeches  awaited  us  ^ 
then  came  the  journejr  via  the  delightful  Semmering 
and  Graz,  to  Dalmatia.  By  the  way,  the  historical 
fiction  writer  has  a  wonderful  bit  of  true  historic 
colour  in  the  old  armoury  of  Graz,  where  some^ 
12,000  men  at  arms  could  be  equipped  to-day, 
four  stories  of  helms  and  breastplates,  and  every 
other  necessary.  1  was  intensely  excited  at  the 
sight  of  this  mass  of  arms  and  armour,  all  ii> 
order  for  a  phantom  army  of  bygone  days.  And 
what  a  reception  we  had  from  the  people  of  Graz  I 
But  lovely  Abbazia  awaited  us  amid  palm  trees^ 
garlanded  with  roses. 

Abbazia  is  as  full  of  beauty  as  Monte  Carlo,  but 
it  is  a  "Paradis  sans  diable,"  for  there  are  no 
gaming  tables.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  not  only  were^ 
banquets  and  speeches  proffered  us,  but  also  a 
delightful  run  across  to  lovely  little  Lovrano ;  and 
a  Dalmatian  water  f^te,  in  the  glow  of  a  full 
moon,  whilst  an  excellent  band  gave  delightful 
music. 

Then  came  the  journey  down  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  at  first  on  the  stately  Koerber,   and  then 
from  Pola  on    the  smaller  Metcovitch^  which,  if 
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somewhat  crowded,  was  more  interesting,  as  we 
had  the  local  folk  on  board. 

The  interest  in  this  Dalmatian  coast  is  a  succes- 
sion of  crescendos,  until  eye  and  mind  are  filled 
and  stirred  with  a  beauty  that  is  almost  over- 
powering in  its  strength. 

Pola,  Zara,  Spalato,  are  all  teeming  with 
liistoric  monuments.  Up  to  this  point  our 
]>arty,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  journalists 
and  thirteen  ladies,  several  of  whom  were  also 
journalistic  writers,  had  not  been  moved  to  their 
especial  "  Fach,"  as  the  Germans  say ;  but  now  the 
varied  interests  of  the  party  began  to  assert 
their  sway.  At  Spalato  Monsignor  Bnlic,  the 
Commentarore  Boni  of  the  district,  after  he 
had  explained  the  duomo  to  the  whole  party, 
told  me  of  his  discovery  of  the  little  chapel 
<»f  the  ninth  century  in  the  wall  over  the  Porta 
Aurea.  He  led  me  up  some  steps  and  tapped 
on  a  little  door.  A  sweet  faced  nun  looked  out, 
and  seeing  Monsignor,  opened  it,  and  we  found  our- 
selves inside  a  little  walled  chapel.  The  strange, 
triangular,  somewhat  rude  arch  dividing  the  chapel 
is  intact,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  my  wife,  the  nun 
was  asked  by  Monsignor  to  stand  for  a  second, 
whilst  I  obtained  a  picture  of  this  interesting 
discovery. 

Then  came  the  sail  at  early  dawn  into  the  Bocche 
de  Cattaro,  that  has  the  beauties  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  added  to  the  charm  of  the  Bosphorus.  At 
Ragusa  and  Gravoso  we  had  a  most  hearty  recep- 
tion, and  our  stay  ended  with  a  triumphal  water 
procession  on  an  illuminated  barge,  with  local 
music  to  add  tone  to  the  vivid  colour. 

Then  came  our  departure  under  the  care  of 
Director  Pojman  into  Herzegovina,  and  the 
excitement  of  our  engineering  expert  was  keenly 
awakened. 

We  saw  beneath  us  as  we  mounted  up  on  to 
the  vast,  arid  gorges,  peeps  into  the  fertile  valley, 
and  yet  more  fertile  lakes  ;  for  one  great  lake,  four- 
teen miles  long  and  eighty  feet  deep,  disappears, 
and  the  fish  in  it  retire  for  the  summer,  whilst  the 
peasants  reap  the  crop  they  have  sown  literally  on 
the  waters,  and  come  back  in  the  winter. 

There  were  thundering  torrrents  and  glorious 
waterfalls  ;  opposite  the  greatest  of  these  the  train 
stopped  for  us  to  photograph. 

At  Ilidze,  amidst  the  gleam  of  coloured  lanterns 
and  a  crowd  of  eastern  and  European  people,  as 
foreign  spokesman,  I  had  to  reply  to  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  municipalities  of  Sarajevo  and 
the  press  of  the  district ;  and  then  here  in  the 
heart  of  Bosnia  we  found  ourselves  housed  in  a 
palatial  hotel,  in  lovely  grounds.  The  president  of 
our  association,  Major  Gratwicke,  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  being  with  us,  and  Mr.  S.  Campion, 
J.P.,  F.  J.I.,  was  our  acting  president.    With  him 


I  was  granted  an  interview  with  His  Excellency 
the  Baron  Albori,  the  military  governor  of  the 
provinces,  and  with  Herr  Constantine  Herman, 
who  fought  through  the  campaign  of  1878,  and  is 
now,  under  Baron  Benko,  the  civil  administrator. 
With  the  maps  before  us,  we  chatted  on  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  after  five  days 
spent  in  the  provinces,  1  became  more  and  more 
surprised  at  the  developments  under  this  Austrian 
rule. 

Compared  with  Constantinople  and  Armenia,  I 
find  here  cleanliness  and  good  streets,  good  light- 
ing, excellent  schools,  the  technical  far  in  advance 
of  our  provincial  schools ;  and  the  Moslem  schools, 
clean  and  instructive. 

We  then  journeyed  to  Jaice  and  the  very  Turkish 
town  of  Jezero  ,•  then  down  the  idyllic  lake  in  small 
boats,  to  the  succession  of  torrents  that  turn  a 
number  of  the  quaintest  little  wooden  mills.  Rock- 
cut  catacombs,  and  church  and  castles  of  the  last 
King  of  Bosnia,  gave  thought  to  historian  and 
novelist.  At  night  a  torch-light  procession,  in 
silence,  led  us  opposite  a  mighty,  thundering  fall, 
that  was  slowly  illuminated  in  a  truly  wondrous 
way ;  and  all  these  beauties  can  be  enjoyed  in 
comfort,  for  the  hotels  are  run  by  Government, 
and  a  greater  master  of  organisation  than  Director 
Pojman  I  never  met.  But  all  through  this  tour 
the  Austrian  Government  has  given  us  of  her  most 
courteous  and  helpful  officials  in  T^rol,  Vienna  and 
Dalmatia  ;  and  when  we  left  this  expanding  pro- 
vince, and  aiTived  in  Trieste,  we  were  reoeivea  by 
the  Burgermeister  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  Excellency  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  Governor  of 
the  Province,  presided  at  the  lunch  in  the  mountain 
resort  Opcina,  that  looks  down  on  Trieste.  The 
prince  seemed  to  be  a  iavourite  with  all  sections, 
though  here  party  feeling  runs  high.  By  the  way, 
why  have  we  not  a  consul  general  at  such  an  impor- 
tant port  instead  of  consul  only  ?  After  Trieste 
came  more  surprises  in  Carinthia,  at  Feistritz,Veldes, 
and  a  climax  in  Villach  and  the  delightful  ad- 
jacent Warmbad,  where  natural  swimming  baths, 
80  degrees,  are  to  be  had,  dress  and  towels 
included,  for  20  heller  (IJd.)  ;  but  we  had  to 
leave  even  the  warm-hearted  friends  of  Villach. 
I  am  writing  this  in  Venice,  resting  (?),  after  a 
tour  of  the  strangest  beauty  and  the  warmest 
welcomes;  but  thanks  to  the  luxurious  restful 
carriages  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Railways, 
accomplished  without  illness  to  one  of  the 
party. 

Jamks  Baker,  F.R.G.S. 
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AUTHOR'S  GUIDE  BOOKS  * 


TH£  scope  of  these  two  books  is  distinct.  The 
first  deals  with  the  more  difficult  question 
of  "  How  to  write,"  the  second  with  «*  What 
to  do  with  the  work  when  written." 

In  books  of  this  kind  it  is  not  the  province  of 
the  reviewer  to  deal  with  the  literary  style — except 
perhaps  to  show  that  a  writer  who  is  full  of 
literary  faults  could  hardly  be  a  responsible 
teacher — ^but  rather  to  deal  with  the  substance  of 
the  information  contained, 

Mr.  Barry  Pain's  "  Contents"  are  as  follows  : 

I.  How  one  thinks  of  a  story.  II.  Style  and 
banality.  III.  Subject  and  material.  IV.  The  con- 
cealment of  art.  V.  Dialogue.  VI.  The  selection 
of  detail.    VII.  Miscellaneous.    VIII.  Principles. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  the  substance  is  excellent, 
and  the  author's  amplification  is  as  sound. 

"  Work  always  irom  character  to  plot,  and  never 
from  plot  to  character."  **  If  you  can  find  the  stories 
but  cannot  write  them,  that  does  not  matter  so  much ; 
you  can  leai-n  how  to  write  them,"  are  two  of  the 
pithy  sayings  from  his  first  chapter,  and  the  whole 
book  is  filled  with  short  terse  statements  that  are 
easily  fixed  in  the  mind.  **  Style  must  be  the 
reflection  of  the  personality  of  the  writer.  The 
secondhand  clothes  of  the  great  man  will  not  fib 
you  "  ;  and  in  the  same  chapter  on  style  "  Write 
as  your  heart  pleases,  correcting  as  your  mind 
pleases,  and  you  will  not  go  far  wrong." 

Having  impressed  on  the  novice  first,  that  he 
must  have  the  faculty  inborn  of  thinking  stories, 
and  secondly  that  his  style  must  be  his  own,  the 
author  deals  with  subject  and  material  and  this 
chapter  may  no  doubt  be  open  to  criticism  but  is 
still  full  of  valuable  information  clearly  put  for- 
ward. We  do  not  agree  entirely  with  the  author's 
definition  of  the  historical  novel  which  reminds 
him  "  of  the  definition  of  the  lady-cook,  that  is  a 
woman  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  lady  without 
beginning  to  be  a  cook,"  but  he  is  on  safer  ground 
when  he  states  "Begin  with  some  phase  of  life 
with  which  you  are  quite  familiar." 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  chapters  are 
"the  concealment  of  art"  and  *' dialogue."  The 
author  as  a  publisher's  reader,  an  editor,  and  a 
reviewer,  can  deal  with  these  questions  from  a  vast 
experience,  but  can  he  make  clear  to  others  the 
result  of  that  experience,  in  other  words  is  he  a 
good  teacher  ? 

The  answer  to  this  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
With  a  fascinating  style,  and  with  excellently 

•  "First  Lessons  in  Story  Writing,"  by  Barry  Pain. 
Published  by  the  Literary  Correspondence  College,  London. 
»« A  Practical  Guide  for  Authors,"  by  William  Stone  Booth, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mufflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 


chosen  examples  he  explains  to  the  beginner  his 
views,  and  his  views  are  sound.  "Give  them  your 
information  indirectly  whenever  it  is  possible"  is 
one  of  his  axioms.  Another  on  "  dialogue  *'  is 
"  the  art  of  writing  dialogues  is  to  a  grent  extent 
the  art  of  compromise."  In  an  isolated  position  it 
may  not  be  quite  clear  how  the  latter  is  applicable,, 
but  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  paragraph 
explaining  how  totally  the  dialogue  in  real  life,, 
however  brilliant  and  witty,  differs  from  what  is 
written  or  ought  to  be  written. 

The  principles  laid  down  are  then  summed  up- 
in  the  two  concluding  chapters. 

One  or  two  more  quotations  may  be  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
beginner. 

**  Do  not  try  to  justify  yourself  by  the  mistaken 
of  your  betters.  Their  blunders  without  their 
excellence  would  never  have  made  them  your 
betters." 

"  *  Said  *  is  not  a  bad  word.  The  trick  of  writing 
such  things  as  *  certainly,'  he  laughed,  or  •  Charles,' 
she  sighed,  is  likely  to  become  tiresome.* 

^'  Never  use  italics  to  get  your  emphasis.  It  is 
a  poor  thing  to  ask  the  printer  for  a  mechanical 
device  to  hide  your  clumsiness." 

"After  your  book  is  published  hold  your 
tongue." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  slight  review  may  draw  the 
atiention  of  beginners  to  one  of  the  best  books  on 
this  subject.  The  author  has  realised  that  ther& 
is  really  little  to  be  said,  when  the  talent  of  storv- 
writing  is  not  inborn,  but  what  there  is,  is  admirably 
set  forth. 

With  the  second  book  it  is  somewhat  more 
diflBcult  to  deal.  To  those  who  do  not  know  it  is 
useful  to  be  told  ;  "  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper."* 
"  Do  not  use  two  sizes  of  paper  in  the  same  manu- 
script ; "  but  there  creeps  into  the  mind  of  the 
reviewer  a  suspicion  as  he  writes  that  the  author 
has  a  leaning  towards  the  publisher  rather  than 
the  producer. 

He  deals  with  the  literary  agent  from  an 
eminently  practical  standpoint.  "An  agent  is  a 
practical  necessity  to  au  author  who  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  study  the  contents  of  the  magazines  in 
order  to  know  which  is  most  likely  to  want  the 
kind  of  thing  he  writes.'* 

He  might  certainly  have  studied  the  columns  of 
The  Author  with  some  advantage  in  order  to  have 
added  further  useful  hints.  Again  he  says  "  If  an 
author  can  afford  the  time  and  has  an  average 
business  intelligence,  he  can  make  the  rounds  of 
the  publishers'  offices  as  easily  as  an  agent,  and  sa 
save  his  money." 

On  a  more  careful  perusal  it  would  seem  that 
none  of  the  chapters  deals  really  exhaustively  with 
its  subject  though  some  contain  use^jy^j^fe  |^^ 
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The  chapter  that  deals  with  agreements  and 
contracts  has  the  same  lack  of  finsJity  as  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  printed  agreement  itself  is 
unsatisfactory  and  cannot  be  recommended,  and 
conveys  as  already  stated  a  leaning  publisher- wards. 
The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
American  and  English  spelling  and  panctnation. 
French  and  German  is  also  included.  The  English 
fipelling  is  taken  from  that  valnable  pamphlet  pub- 
lished from  the  Orford  University  Press  and 
compiled  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.  What 
Mr.  Booth  says  in  a  footnote,  may  be  repeated 
authoritatively. 

^^  If  an  author  wishes  his  book  to  be  sold  to 
EagliBh  as  well  as  to  American  readers,  a  sagacious 
publisher  will  advise  him  to  use  the  *  u '  in  spelling 
the  word  honour,  colour,  etc.  The  English  are 
entitled  to  their  prejudices.** 

In  other  words,  an  American  book  published  in 
England  with  American  spelling  is  to  a  certain 
•extent  handicapped. 

To  sum  up,  the  book  is  on  the  whole  a  useful 
little  compilation,  but  leaves  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  firstly,  because  the  anthor  is  not  sufficiently 
•exhaustive  in  his  methods,  and  secondly,  because  he 
creates  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  he  has  not 
looked  at  the  subject  purely  from  the  author's 
standpoint ;  but  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  the 
publisher. 


COPTBIOHT   LEGISLATION    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 


A.    Laws  in  Fobce. 

1873  (December  1).  Revised  Statutes,  Title  60, 

Chap.  3.    Copyrights. 

1874  (June  18).    Notice  of  copyright ;  Prints  and 

labels ;  Fees. 

1879  (March  3).  Providing  against  transmission 
of  publications  violating  copyright. 

1882  (August  1).  Notice  of  copyright  on  decora- 
tive articles. 

1891  (March  8).  International  Copyright  Act : 
Extension  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors. 

1893  (March  3).  Enabling  Act,  giving  same  effect 
to  copies  deposited  prior  to  March  1,  1893, 
as  to  copies  deposited  "  on  or  before  publica- 
tion." 

1895  (January  12).  No  copyright  in  Government 
publications. 

1895  (March  2).  Damages  for  infringement  of 
works  of  art. 

1 897  (January  6).  Penalty  for  unauthorised 
representation. 


1897  (February  19).    Providing  for  a  Raster  of 

Copyright,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the 

Copyright  Office. 
1897  (March  3).     Providing  penalty  for  felse  claim 

of  copyright  and  prohibiting  importation  of 

works  bearing  such  claims. 

1904  (January  7).  Interim  Copyright  Act: 
Affording  protection  to  foreign  exhibitors 
at  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

1905  (March  3).    Interim  copyright  for  one  year 

on  foreign  books  in  a  foreign  language. 

B.    Copyright  Bill, 

A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Acts  respect- 
ing copyright  was  introduced  on  Thursday,  May  31, 

1906  (59th  Congress,  1st  session) ;  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Patents  and  printed  (Senate  bill 
No.  6,330  and  H.  E.  bill  No.  19,853). 

Public  hearings  on  the  Bill  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Patents  were  held  in  the 
Senate  Reading  Boom  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  June  6  to  9,  and  December  7,  8,  10,  and  11, 
1906. 

Documents  published  in  relation  to  the  Copjrright 
Bill : 

A  Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Acts  respect- 
ing copyright  Introduced,  59th  Congress,  1st 
session,  Thursday,  May  31,  1906.  Copyright 
Office  print.    25  pp.  4 to.  1906. 

Copyright  Bill.  Memorandum.  A.  Some  lead- 
ing features ;  B.  Provisions  of  existing  law  which 
are  omitted  from  the  Bill.    6  pp.  4to.  1906. 

Copyright  bill  (S.  6,330;  H.  R.  19,853). 
Statement  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  the 
Committees  [on  Patents]  at  the  first  public  hearing, 
June  6,  1906.     12  pp.  4to.  1906. 

Arpjuments  before  the  Committees  on  Patents  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  conjointly  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Patents  on  the  Bills  S.  6.330 
and  H.  R.  19,853,  June  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1906. 
xviii,  217  pp.  8vo.  1906. 

Copyright  hearings,  December  7  to  11,  1906. 
Arguments  before  the  Committees  on  Patents  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
jointly, on  the  Bills  S.  6,330  and  H.  R.  19,858. 
December  7,  8,  10,  and  11,  1906.  449  pp.  8vo. 
1906. 

Amendments  proposed  to  the  Copyright  Bill 
(S.  6,330  ;  H.  R.  19,853),  together  with  other 
criticisms  and  suggestions  received  and  noted  to 
date  by  the  Copyright  Office,  November  22,  1906. 
[Part  I.]  131  pp.  4to.  1906. 

Amendments  proposed  to  the  Copyright  Bill 
(S.  6,330;  H.  R.  19,853),  together  with  other 
criticisms  and  suggestions  received  and  noted  to 
date  by  the  Copyright  Office,  December,  1906, 
Part  II.  107pp.4to.l9e^ti,3dby^UU^Lt: 
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The  Copyright  Bill  (8.  6,330  ;  H.  R.  19,853), 
'Comment  upon  the  Bill  and  upon  certain  criticisms 
thereof  by  the  Copyright  Committees  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  (First  Committee)  and 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Part  III.  35  pp.  8vo.  1906. 

The  Copyright  Bill  (S.  6,330  ;  H.  R.  19,853), 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  Fii-st  session,  compared  with 
copyright  statutes  now  in  force  and  earlier  United 
States  copyright  enactments.  (Copyright  OflBce 
Bulletin  No.  12).     86  pp.  4to.  1906. 

C.    International  Copyeight  Relations. 

Proclamations  by  the  President  under  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1891  : 

July  1,  1891 — Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain 
^nd  her  possessions,  and  Switzerland.  nn-.^j 

April  15, 1892— Germany. 

October  31,  1892— Italy. 

May  8,  1893— Denmark, 

July  20,  1893— Portugal 

July  10,  1895— Spain. 

February  27, 1896— Mexico. 

May  25,  1896— Chile. 

October  19,  1899— Costa  Rica. 

November  20, 1899— Netherlands  (Holland)  and 
possessions. 

November  17,  1903— Cuba. 

January  1 3, 1904— China,  (Treaty  of  October  8, 
1903,  Article  XI.). 

July  1,  1905— Norway. 

May  17,  1906— Japan.  (Treaty  of  May  10, 
1906.) 


COMPANIES  IN  LIQUIDATION  OR  FOR 
WHICH  A  RECEIVER  FOR  THE 
DEBENTURE  -  HOLDERS  HAS  BEEN 
APPOINTED. 


Edwin  J.  Brett,  Ltd. 

A  MEETING  of  the  shareholders  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  at 
that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  for  the 
voluntary  winding-up  of  the  company,  and  the 
«ecretary,  Arthur  Vanheem  Mann,  27,  Sunderland 
Boad,  Ealing,  was  appointed  liquidator. 

A  petition  to  wina  up  the  company  was  in  the 
•cause  list  for  June  18th,  but  as  no  one  appeared, 
the  petition  was  struck  out. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb&   J.   H.  BiDDELL. 

Deab  Sir, — If  you  remember,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Riddell  died  on  the  24:th  of  September,  1906,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  in  granting  her  a  pension,  and  a  sum  I 
collected  on  her  behalf  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the 
accounts  of  which  I  have  had  properly  audited, 
there  was  just  suflBcient  money  left  to  settle  her 
bills.  The  surplus  has  been  emplo3'ed  to  erect 
a  tombstone  above  her  grave  at  St.  Leonard's 
Churchyard,  Heston,  Hounslow. 

This,  Mr.  Arthur  Norway — another  old  friend 
of  Mrs.  Eiddell's — and  I  chose  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

"  Charlotte, 

Widow  of 

J.  H.  Riddell,  Esq. 

Born  30th  September,  1832. 

Died  24th  September,  1906. 

Author  of  '  George  Geith,'  *  The  Senior  Partner,' 

and  many  other  novels." 

Everything  is  now  arranged,  paid  for,  and  the 
account  closed.  So  ends  the  chapter — a  very  sad 
one— of  a  woman's  life,  who  for  filty  years  endured 
one  long  struggle,  as  recorded  in  the  obituary 
notice  which  appeared  in  The  Author  of  November 
last. 

She  was  a  brave  woman  ;  she  worked  well,  but 
adversity  always  dogged  her  footsteps. 
Truly  yours, 

E.  Alec  Tweedib. 


•  ♦  » 


Harms  worth's  Self  Educator. 

Dear  Sir, — There  are  two  methods  of  quotation. 
It  is  possible  to  quote  from  an  article  so  as  to 
convey  the  impression  which  the  writer  of  the 
article  intended  to  convey,  or  to  quote  so  as  to 
convey  an  impression  to  fit  an  impression  of  him 
who  quotes.  I  am  sorry  that  in  a  paragraph  on 
page  204  of  The  Author  somebody  has  quoted,  in  an 
editorial  note,  according  to  the  second  of  these 
methods. 

In  an  article  written  for  beginners  in  journalism 
in  the  "  Harmsworth  Self-Educator,"  I  urged  the 
beginner  to  attach  much  more  importance  to  de- 
veloping a  connection  with  a  paper  than  to  the 
question  how  much  he  gets  ibr  an  article.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  anybody  will  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  that  advice,  and  it  is  uerfectly  clear  all  through 
the  article,  and  is  stated  categorically  more  than 
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once,  that  the  advice  is  meant  for  beginners. 
Yet,  in  your  note,  one  or  two  sentences  are  taken 
from  the  article  and  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  personal  opinion  in  such  a  way  as  entirely  to 
misrepresent  the  matter,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  urged  successful  journalists  and  others  to 
send  manuscripts  to  editors  without  troubling 
about  their  cheques. 

That  is  such  obvious  nonsense  that  I  am  sur- 
prised it  should  find  its  way  into  the  pages  of  The 
Author,  and  it  is  not  really  a  proper  way  to  quote  a 
contemporary. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthub  Meb. 


Publishers'  Advertisements. 

Sir, — In  your  May  issue  appears  an  article  by 
Mr,  Horace  Wyndham,  the  substance  of  which  has, 
I  believe,  already  appeared  in  an  advertising 
journal.  There  he  was  talking  to  experts  who 
were  merely  amused  at  the  lack  of  knowledge  which 
the  writer  displayed.  When,  however,  such  mis- 
statements of  fact  are  repeated  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Authors*  Society,  one  feels  that  some 
protest  is  necessary. 

I  would  in  the  first  place  seek  to  shake  the 
credibility  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  evidence  against 
publishers  by  showing  that  he  does  not  know  a 
publisher's  advertisement  when  he  sees  it.  Let  me 
quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  article : — 

"  Some  firms  add  the  number  of  pages  and  size  of  cover, 
and  think  that  in  doing  so  thev  have  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  enterprise.  But  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  What 
does  it  convey  to  the  reader  not  versed  in  technical  terms  ? 
Absolutely  nothing.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  common 
specimen  of  a  literary  advertisement : — 

Brown   (J.)  —  'A   Purple    Passion.'      Illus.   Cr.  8vo 
7i  X  4f ,  pp.  320,  6*.    (Jones  &  Co.) 

It  looks  more  like  a  cross  between  a  crjrptogram  and  a 
chemical  equation  than  anything  else.  Yet  the  genius 
who  designed  it  probably  thinks  it  quite  a  brilliant 
effort." 

Such  announcements  are  it  is  true  to  be  found  in 
many  papers,  but  J  should  have  supposed  that 
the  least  informed  layman,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
author  and  a  journalist,  would  know  that  they  are 
editorial  acknowledgments  of  books  sent  for  review 
and  are  not  advertisements.  Turning  to  the  next 
paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Wyndham  explains  the 
right  way  to  announce  Mr.  Brown's  new  book,  I 
find  a  form  of  words  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
readers  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Having  shaken  Mr.  Wyndham  s  evidence  on  this 
points  I  would  ask  your  readers  to  believe  that  his 


statement  as  to  the  average  cost  of  advertising  an 
ordinary  novel  is  equally  untrustworthy.  For  thi& 
purpose  he  allots  £25.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
an  advertisement  of  a  new  novel  occupying  four 
inches  in  each  of  the  four  evening  papers  on  the 
day  of  publication.  This  will  absorb  between  £^ 
and  £10  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  £25.  Four  inches 
double  column  in  the  Telegraph  cost  £8  85.,  and  m 
the  Dailt/  Mail  £12  125.  for  a  single  insertion.  It 
can  be  seen  at  once  that  the  £25  must  be  more  thaa 
doubled  if  our  announcement  is  also  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Tribune,  Morning  Post,  Standard,  Daily- 
News,  and  Daily  Chronicle,  and  even  then  we  have 
nothing  left  for  such  weeklies  as  the  Spectaiory 
Aiherueum,  Truth,  World,  British  Weekly,  ov  for 
the  great  provincial  dailies,  at  least  six  or  eight  of 
which  cannot  safely  be  ignored. 

I  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  publishers  adver- 
tising cannot  be  improved,  doubtless  it  can,  and 
many  of  us  are  giving  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  improving  it.  Criticism  and  suggestion 
too,  is  welcome,  but  we  do  ask  our  critics  to  acquire 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  before 
circulating  such  palpably  misleading  statementa 
as  the  two  I  have  exposed. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Publisher. 
— I  ♦  I — 

Miss  Soutar  and  the  Society. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  memorandum 
and  articles  of  association  issued  by  the  Incor- 
porated  Society  of  Authors,  but  in  them  I  find 
mention  made  only  of  English  and  foreign  authors. 
Like  the  majority  of  Scotch  and  Irish  people  I  feel 
resentful,  when  our  countries  and  peoples  are 
grouped  under  the  titles  of  England  and  English. 

If  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  is  a 
national  institution  and  instituted  to  assist  British 
authors,  then  I  consider  there  is  a  lack  of  correctness, 
in  substituting  the  word  English  for  British. 

I  should  not  like  to  accuse  the  society  of  a  lack 
of  courtesy  to  a  people  who  have  supplied  the 
world  of  literature  with  Scott's,  Barrie's,  Stephen- 
son's, Adam  Smith's,  Carlyle's,  Hugh  Miller's,. 
Burns',  Hogg's,  etc.,  etc.  These  writers  of  the 
English  language  are  Scotsmen,  and  Scotland  is 
justly  proud  of  them,  and  when  the  word  Scotch 
authors,  etc.,  etc.,  cannot  be  employed  surely  the 
word  British  is  the  proijer  substitute  ? 
I  am,  Yours  truly, 

L.  H.  SOUTAE. 

[English  authors,  from  the  context  evidently 
include  authors  who  write  in  the  English  tongue,. 
Scotch,  Irish,  Colonial,  American,  etc.,  as  opposed 
to  writers  in  a  foreign  tongue. — Ed.] 
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Koocis,  Short  stories,  Articles,  Poems, 

Placed  with  over  NINETY  (90)  Publishers  and  Periodicals. 

Two  Untolicited  TestiiDonials,  origliuils  of  which  can  be  seen  at  our  office:— 

•'  Thank  you  for  my  cheque  for  the  article  in  the  Daily  Mail. 
uiVi"  '^"*^"'^  ^  ^*^'^*^  tlecided  to  subuiit  no  work  except  through  yonr  hands.     Not  only  do  I  find  that  direct  dealing  with  editora  and 
publishere  takes  up  Uto  much  of  my  time,  but  also  that  by  employing  your  Agency  the  prices  paid  me  are  ho  far  more  advantaseouii  than  I  can 
-obtain  myself." 

"I  am  somewhat  nurprised  to  learn  that  the  Editor  of has  accepted  my ,  as  I  sent  it  to  him  myself 

just  before  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  then  he  promptly  refused  it;  still,  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  now  changed  his  mind." 

THE   MOST  STRINGENT  INQUIRY  INVITED. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  LITERARY  AGENCY,  Manaiint  Director :  GEORGE  6.  MAGNUS.  115,  Strand,  Londoii. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  STORY  WRITING. 

By    BJLRRY    PAIN. 

"This  little  book  is  intended  to  be  of  some  practical  use  to  beginners,"  Mr.  Pain  writes.  "  For  some  years  as  a  publisher's  reader, 
as  an  editor,  an<l  as  a  reviewer.  I  hwl  to  deal  with  the  early  work  of  people  who  wished  to  write  stories.  .  .  .  Quite  a  larxe  percentage 
were  from  writers  of  ability  who  wei-e  failin;;;  from  ignorance,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  what  was  wanted  in  a  story  writer,  or  from  vulgar 
aims  inspired  perhaps  by  a^  study  of  successful  charlatans.  .  .  .  One  does  not  say  that  anybody  can  be  taught  to  write  stories,  but 
there  are  many  who  might  with  profit  be  shown  right  ways  of  working." 

2s.  6cl.  net,  2s.  8cl.  post  ft^e. 

Published  bt  The  Ltterabt  Cobbespondencb  College,  9,  Abundel  Stbeet,  Strand,  W.C. 

LITERATURE    AND    JOURNALISM, 

Many  who  know  that  they  can  write,  and  write  forcefully  and  well,  fail  to  utilise  their  knowledge  and 
talent  to  their  advantage  owing  to  lack  of  training.  Such  writers  should  consult  the  LITERARY  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE,  whose  lessons  are  planned  by  a  novelist  whose  name  is  world-famous. 
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Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1878,  the  Berne  Convention,  and  the 
American  Copyright  Bill.    By  J.  M.  Lely.     U.  Qd, 

8.  The  Society  of  Authors.    A  Record  of  its  Action  from  its  Foundation.    By  Walter  Besant 

(Chairman  of  Committee,  1888 — 1892).     Is. 

9.  The  Contract  of  Publication  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland.    By  Ernst 

Lunge,  J.U.D.    28.  Od. 

10.  Forms  of  Agreement  issued  by  the  Publishers'  Association ;   with  Comments.     By 

G.  Herbert  Thring,  and  Illustrative  Examples  by  Sir  Walter  Bbsant.    2nd  Edition.    3*. 

11.  Periodicals   and   their   Contributors.    Giving  the  Terms  on  which  the  different  Magazines 

and  Periodicals  deal  with  MSS.  and  Contributions.    6d. 

12.  Society  of  Authors.    List  of  Members.    Published  October,  1902,  price  6d.    Supplemental  List 

to  July,  1903,  price  2d,y  on  sale  to  Members  and  Associates  only. 

lAll  prices  net.     Apply  to  the  Secretary,  89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W.']        j 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  autnors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para* 
graphs  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Anthers'  Society  and  other  readers  of  Ihe  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


List  of  Members. 

The  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
published  October,  1902,  at  the  price  of  6rf.,  and 
the  elections  from  October,  1902,  to  July,  1903,  as 
a  supplemental  list,  at  the  price  of  2^.,  can  now  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Society.  They  will 
be  sold  to  members  or  associates  of  the  Society 
only. 

AH  further  elections  have  been  chronicled  from 
month  to  month  in  these  pages. 

The  new  list  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month.     Members   are    referred   to 
p.  22. 
Vol.  XVlll, 


PENSION  FUND. 

«  »  « 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  8^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9^.  6^.  and  is 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    8 

London  and  North- Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian     Government     Irrigation 
Trust  4%  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8i%  Inscribed 

Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  Z\%   Stock 247     9    G 

Total    £8,118     18    8 

Subscriptions^  1906.  £  s.  d. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Bdillie  .  .0100 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James      .  •  .0100 

Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud  .  .050 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  .        .  .  .050 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K 0    5    <► 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram      .  .  .    0  10     (► 

Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard .  .  .110 
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Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  VacheH,H.A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin 
June  24,  Vernede,  R.  E. 
June  24,  Gurney,  Mrs. 

Danalionsy  1906. 

Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 

for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund    . 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 

Dec.  13,  Hardie,  R 

Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Heury ... 

1907. 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 

Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 

Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 

Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harconrt 

Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 

Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 

Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 

Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 

Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine  . 

Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N.  . 

Feb.  16,Ti-aver8,  Miss  Rosalind  . 

March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 

3Iarch  11,  Eggar,  A.  .        .        . 

March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 

April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C.     . 

May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 


£ 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 


5.   d, 
5     0 


0 
5 
0 
5 


0  10 


800    0  0 

0  10  6 

0    5  0 

0     5  0 


0  5 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  10     6 

0  5    0 

1  1 
0  10 
0  5 
0  10 

0  5 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
5     5    0 


The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unoflBcially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


•   »  • 


COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


1. 

ON  the  Ist  of  July  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee  before  the  vacation  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  society. 
The  election  of  members  was  the  first  business 
undertaken,  and  sixteen  members  and  associates 
were  elected.  The  number  of  elections  for  the 
year  up  to  the  present  date  is  132,  which  is  one 
more  than  in  July  of  last  year,  and  three  behind 
the  number  elected  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1905.  The  average,  therefore,  is  still  well  main- 
tained.   The  resignations  numbered  six. 


The  next  business  before  the  committee  was  to. 
sanction  the  aflSxing  of  the  seal  of  the  society  to  a 
form  authorising  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
stock  held  by  the  society  to  the  society's  bank. 

The  secretary  then  laid  before  the  committee 
an  agreement  from  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  London.  The  committee  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  the  agreement,  with  the  name 
of  the  publisher,  and  the  secretary's  comments, 
in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  The  Author, 

Authority  was  given  to  the  chairman  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  during  the  vacation,  in 
matters  of  urgency. 

Readers  of  Ths  Author  will  remember  that  the 
last  statement  of  the  oommittee's  work  contained 
a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  which  the 
committee  had  sanctioned,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  course,  if  any,  the  society  should  follow  for 
the  fuller  protection  of  the  property  of  one  of  its 
members.  This  opinion  was  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  while  endorsing  the  course  of  action  hitherto 
taken  by  the  society,  counsel  was  unable  to  advise 
further  action  for  the  present.  The  committee 
directed  that  the  opinion  should  be  communicated 
to  the  member  whose  interests  were  in  Question. 

Readers  may  also  remember  that  tlie  case  of 
E.  Nesbit  and  The  Yorkshire  Post  was  printed  in 
the  July  issue.  The  secretary  reported  that  this 
had  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  chairman 
and  committee,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  their 
instructions,  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Institute 
of  Journalists,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

June  2m,  1907. 
The  Secretary, 

The  Institute  of  Journalists. 
Dear  Sir, — At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  I  enclose  copy  of  a  statement  of  a 
case  which  we  are   printing  in  the  next  issue  of  Th€ 
Author, 

I  am  informed  that  the  question  was  laid  before  the 
Institute  of  Journalists,  but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  When  I  say  "no  notice  was  taken  of  it,"  I  understand 
that  the  secretary  called  upon  E.  Nesbit  and  suggested 
she  should  see  Mr.  Phillips,  but  as  she  refused  to  do  so  the 
piatter  dropped. 
X  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  look  into  the  matter. 
I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Herbert  THRma. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  committee  the 
reply  to  that  letter,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

^  21th  Jun^,  1907. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  June  26th  is  received  ;  and 
has  my  attention. 

For  the  present,  all  that  I  need  say,  I  think,  is  that  the 
position  of  the  Institute  in  reference  to  the  matter  is 
evidently  misunderstood,  as  it  appears  from  your  letter. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  HERBERT  CORNISH, 

Sec. 
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Owing  to  the  pressure  of  boBiness  the  report  of 
the  dramatic  sab-committee  was  adjourned  till 
the  Autumn  meeting,  when  the  w(N*k  the  sub- 
committee have  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
will  be  duly  considered  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Francis  Storr  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
society  to  fill  the  yacanoy  caused  by  the  regretted 
death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lely,  who  had  held  the  position 
since  the  office  was  created. 

One  or  two  other  cases  of  minor  importance 
were  considered,  and  the  committee  advised  the 
authors  involved  as  to  the  course  they  should 
adopt.  There  were  also  one  or  two  letters 
submitted  to  the  committee  for  consideration. 

11. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
on  Monday,  July  22nd,  at  4  p.m.,  to  consider  an 
invitation  from  the  Association  Litteraire  et  Artis- 
tique  Internationale  to  the  Authors'  Society  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  at  Neufchatel 
this  year. 

The  Association  Litteraire  et  Artistique  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
first  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  nations  to  gather 
together  at  Berne  when  the  Berne  Convention  was 
settled.  Eveiy  year  a  meeting  is  held  at  some 
important  centre  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to 
discuss  questions  dealing  with  literary  property 
and  allied  matters. 

The  committee,  in  addition,  had  before  them  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  president  of 
the  society,  asking  that  the  matter  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  whole  position  was  debated, 
and  finally,  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting 
for  the  current  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
had  not  hitherto  been  the  practice  for  the  Society 
of  Authors  to  be  represented  at  these  meetings, 
and  that  the  present  occasion  was  not  a  favourable 
one  to  depart  from  the  practice  hitherto  adhered 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  present  position  of  the  copy- 
right question  in  England  did  not  afford  the 
prospect  that  any  substantial  alterations  in  the 
domestic  law  could  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
near  future. 

The  secretary  was,  accordingly,  instructed  to 
express  the  committee's  regret  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Association  Internationale  at 
their  inability  to  send  a  representative. 

The  case  of  E.  Nesbit  and  the  Yorkshire  Post 
incidentally  came  up  for  discussion,  as  it  chanced 
that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Phillips 
prior  to  the  meeting.  A  full  statement  appears 
in  another  column. 

There  were  three  applications  for  re-election 
placed  before  the  committee,  as  the  applicants 
desired  immediate  advice. 


The  ordinary  elections  were  postponed  till 
October,  as  is  usual  during  the  vacation.  As  the 
committee  have  to  ^ive  special  attention  to  appli- 
cations for  re-election,  these  three  applications 
were  dealt  with  at  once,  and  after  the  committee 
had  considered  the  various  circumstances  inci^ 
dental  to  each  case,  the  members  were  re-elected  i» 
The  names  are  set  out  in  another  column. 

Thb  Special  Committee.  > 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  AtUhor  a  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  given. 

The  six  members  elected  at  that  meeting  met  at 
the  offices  of  the  society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street, 
Storey's  Gate,  S.W.,  on  July  Ist,  and  chose  six 
members  of  the  society  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council. 

The  following  were  elected,  and  have  consented 
to  undertake  the  duties :  Maurice  Hewlett,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  Miss  S.  Macnaughton,  G.  W.Prothero, 
Mrs.  Steel  and  Sidney  Webb. 

The  committee  then  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
on  November  11th,  when  the  business  would  be 
"  to  consider  the  constitution  of  the  society." 


Cases. 

During  the  past  three  months,  that  is,  during 
July,  August  and  September,  the  secretary  of  the 
society  has  had  thirty-five  cases  to  deal  with. 
Thirteen  of  these  referred  to  non-payment  of  money 
to  members.  Six  have  terminated  successfully  on 
the  secretary's  application  only,  four  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors — of 
these,  three  have  been  terminated  without  going 
into  court,  and  one  has  been  put  down  for  trid 
and  will  come  on  in  October.  The  other  three 
have  only  recently  come  into  the  secretary's  hands, 
and  there  has  not,  as  yet,  been  time  to  determine 
the  issue.  In  eight  cases  the  secretary  has  had  to 
demand  the  return  of  MSS.  Six  of  these  have 
been  successful,  one  is  only  recently  to  hand 
The  last  referred  to  the  detention  of  a  MS.  by  an 
agent.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors  to 
the  society  that  the  MS.  had  been  wrongfully 
detained,  the  agent  has  refused  to  deliver  the  MS. 
to  the  member  unless  he  is  paid  a  certain  sum. 

There  have  been  two  cases  of  general  disputes 
on  contracts.  In  one  the  secretary  was  obliged  to 
advise  the  member  to  go  no  further.  The  other 
was  placed  wiih  the  society's  solicitors  to  defend 
in  the  event  of  the  publisher  commencing  proceed- 
ings, which  he  had  threatened  to  do.  One  questioix 
arose  touching  the  infringement  of  dramatic  rights.. 
The  opinion  of  the  society's  solicitors  in  this  case 
was  opposed  to  the  author's  contention,  and, 
accordingly,  the  case  was  withdrawn.    Publishera 
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haviDg  failed  to  deliver  aoconnts,  members  have  in 
eight  cases  been  forced  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
secretary.  Four  of  these  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  other  four  have  only 
recently  come  into  the  office.  Of  two  questions 
referring  to  the  withholding  ofaccounts  and  money, 
one  has  been  placed  with  the  solicitors^  the  other 
has  only  recently  come  to  the  office. 

One  case  has  occurred  touching  the  infringement 
of  an  author's  right  to  a  title,  by  the  publication 
of  another  book  under  a  title  identical  with  that 
used  by  the  member  involved.  This  matter  has 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted  between  the  parties. 

Outside  these  cases,  there  have  been  three  cases 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors,  on 
which  action  has  been  taken,  but  little  has  been 
done  during  the  vacation,  and  the  result  of  the 
actions  will  be  reported  in  one  of  the  coming 
issues  of  The  AuthoVy  when  the  Courts  begin  to 
sit  again. 
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ELECTIONS. 


July  1st. 


Alford,  R.  G, 
Bailes,  G.  M, 


July  22nd. 

Barker,  C.    .        .        ,4,     Merrion     Avenue^ 

Blackrock,  00.  Dublin. 

Clark,  Margaret  Stanley    27,     Upper     Berkeley 

Street,  W. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  M.  Far  End,  Kingham, 
Sturge      ,        .        .        Oxon. 


.    115,     Church     Road, 

Richmond,  Surrey. 
•     67,  Clarkenhouse  Road, 
Sheffield. 
Boyle,  William       .        .     90,  Bushy  Hill  Road, 

Camberwell,  S.E. 
Brabrook,   Sir    Edward,     178,  Bedford  Hill,  Bal- 

C.B ham. 

Clarke,  Miss  Phyllis  M.  .    80,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Graves,  Frederick  .        .    Waverley  House,  Kenil- 

worth. 
Hulton,     Mrs.     Arthur    Tullyroe,       Deramore 

William      .        .        .        Park,  Belfast. 
Keighley,  S.  R.      .        .    The  Fort,  Lisburn,  co. 

Antrim,  Ireland. 
Leith,  Miss  Alicia  Amy  .     10,    Clorane   Gardens, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 
Lyttleton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.     1 6,  Great  College  Street, 

Alfred        .        .        .         Westminster,  S.W. 
Phillips,  Captain  G.  P.  A.     1,  Albermarle    Street, 

Piccadilly,  W. 
Rayleigh,  D.  M.     .        .    27,  Beanchamp  Place, 

Pont  Street,  S.W. 
Randolph,  Mrs.  ("  Evelyn    East    Court,    Malmes- 

S.  Lt'ger ")  .        .        bury. 

RawBon,  Mrs.  Stepney    .     Little  Orchard,  Sfcreat- 

ley-on-Tliames. 
Slater,  F.   B.  ("Francis    7,  Glebe  Place, Chelsea, 

Bancroft")  .        .        S.W. 

Wilkinson,  M.  E.   .        .    Kendal. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BT  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
From  St.  Francis  to  Dante.    lYanslations  from  the 

Chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  Salimbene  (1221—1288). 

By  G.  G.    Codlton.      Second    Edition,   Revised    and 

Enlarged.    8^  x  5 J.    446  pp.    Natt.    12*.  ed.  n. 
The  Lover  op  Queen  Elizabeth.    Being  the  Life  and 

Character  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1533-1588. 

By  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson.     9  x  6J.     394  pp. 

Werner  Laurie.    12*.  6d.  n. 
Farmer  George.    By  Lewis  Melville.   2  vols.  9  x  6f . 

XV.  -f  295  pp.     Pitman.    24*.  n. 
An   Artist's  Reminiscences.     By  Walter   Crane. 

9  x  5J.    xvi.  -f  520  pp.    Methuen.     18*.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Science  through  Stories.    By  Constance  M.  Foot. 

7  J  X  5.    113  pp.    Charles  and  Dible.     Is.  Gd.  n. 
Survivors'  Tales  op  Great  Events.     By  Walter 

Wood.     7J  x  5.    ix.  +  263  pp.      The  Religious  Tract 

Society.    3*.  ed. 
Little  Miss  Prue.    By  Bella  Sydney  Woolp.   7|  x  5. 

248  pp.     Cassell.     2«.  6^. 
The  Land  op  Enchantment.    Illustrated  by  Arthur 

Rackham.    llj  X  8i.     144  pp.    Cassell.     7s.6d.n. 

DRAMA. 

The  Garden  op  Many  Waters.  A  Masque.  By  A.  M, 
BUCKTON.     7J  X  5.    40  pp.     Elkin  Mathews.     U.  n. 

Three  Plays  with  Happy  Endings.  By  St.  John 
Hankin.    6f  X  4|.     160  pp.    French.    8*.  6d.  n. 

Attila.  a  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  Laurence  Bin- 
yon.    7i  X  5.     134  pp.    Murray.    2s.6d.n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
The  Church   in  English   IIistory.     A  Manual  for 

Catholic  Schools.     By  J.  M.  Stone.     7h  x  5.     287  pp. 

Sands.     ^.  6d,  n. 
The  Handbook  op  Education.    By  J.  H.  Yoxall  and 

E.  Gray.      Si    x    5J.      585  pp.    National  Union  of 

Teachers.    3*.  6d.  n. 
Children  op  the  New  Century  ;  or  Physiology  Made 

Easy.     Twelve  Readings  by  Rose  Harrison.    161  pp. 

Richard  J.  James. 
The  Sounds  op  the  French  Language.     By  Paul 

Passy.    Translated  by  D.  L.  Savory  and  D.  Jones, 

7i  X  5.    134  pp.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press ;  London : 

Frowde.    2#.  6d. 
The  Prologue  to  Piers  Plowman.    Edited  by  C.  T. 

Onions.    6  x  4i.    24  pp.    Marshall.    Sd. 
Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.   New  Translation  by 

Rev.  T.  F.  Royds,  M.A.    Everyman's  Library,  No.  222. 

Dent.    Is,  and  2s.  n. 
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FICTION. 

Xand  o*  Gold.    By  Henby  Byatt.    7}  x  5J.    278  pp. 

Sisleys.    &r. 
The  Magic  Plumbs.     By  Mbs.  Steuabt    Ebskd^. 

7J  X  5.    320  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 
The  Palm   Oil   Ruppian.     By  Anthony  Hamilton, 

7^  X  5.    304  pp.    Greening.     6*. 
Reginald  AuBERON.    By  Horace  Wyndham.    7i  x  6. 

342  pp.    Nash.    6#. 
Chance  the  Changeling.    By  Maude  C.  E^night. 

7i  X  5.    304  pp.    Greening.    6#. 
The   Nut-Bbowne   Mayd.     A   Riviera   MyBtery.     By 

Gebtbudb  Wabden.    7f  X  5.    302  pp.    White.    6#. 
The  Gentleman  Tbamp.  By  Gilbebt  wintlb.  7|  x  5. 

288  pp.     Ward  Lock,     6#. 
Wilhelmina  in  London.     By  Babby  Pain.     Cheap 

Kdition.    7i  X  4}.     200  pp.    J.  Long.    U,  n. 
Debobah  of  Tod's.    By  Mrs.  Henby  db  la  Pastubb. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    74  x  6.    340  pp.     Smith 

Elder.    Ss,ed. 
Mb.  and  Mbs.  Villiebs.  By  H.  Wales.   Cheap  Edition. 

7J  X  4f .    817  pp.    J.  Long.     Is,  n. 
The  Secbet  Syndicate.    By  Fbed  Whishaw.    7}  x  5, 

316  pp.    J.  Long.     6*. 

Dan— AND  Anotheb.     By  L.  G.  Mobeblby.    7i  x  5. 

320  pp.    Ward  Lock.    6«. 
A  MiBBOB  OP  Folly.    By  Habold  Wintle.    74  x  5. 

317  pp.    Brown  Langham.    6s; 

The   Marbiage    Bbokeb.      By   Flobence   Wabden. 

74  X  5.    3?2  pp.    Laurie.    6^. . 
«HM  AND  They.    By  Noel  Elkington.    Drane.    3«.  6d, 
The  Gbbat  Skene  Mystery.     By  Bebnabd  Capes. 

7f  X  6.     323  pp.     Methuen.    6s, 
Mb  and  Myn.    By  S.  B.  Cbockett.    74  x  5.    335  pp. 

Unwin.    6s, 
Malcolm  the  Patbiot.  By  Majob  Abthub  Haggabd. 

74  X  5.     311  pp.    White.    6s, 
The  Enchanted  Gabden.  By  Maud  Stepney  Ra wson. 

7}  X  6.     405  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 
The  Botob  Chapebon.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  William- 
son.   7}  X  6.    362  pp.    Methuen.    6*. 
The  Lodestab,    By  Max  Pemberton.   7i  x  5.   319  pp. 

Ward  Lock.    6*. 
The  Pirouette.  By  Helen  Mathers.  7i  x  5.  319  pp. 

Digby  Long.     6s, 
Idols.    By  W.  J.  Locke  (Newnes*  Sixpenny  Copyright 

Novels).     8 J  X  ^.    158  pp.    Newnes. 
Joan  Haste.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard  (Newnes'  Six- 
penny Novels,  Illustrated).    8J  X  6}.    224  pp.    Newnes. 
Margery  0'  the  Mill.     By  M.  E.  Francis.    7J  x  5. 

316  pp.     Methuen.     6*. 
A  Man  op  No  Importance.     By  "  Rita."     8  x  5f. 

330  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
The  New  Religion.   By  Maarten  Maarteks.  71  x  5. 

384  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 
The  Helpmate.    By  May  Sinclair.    7J  x  5.    444  pp. 

Constable.     6s. 
Kate  Meredith.    By  C.  J.  Cutlifpe  Hyne.    7f  x  5. 

308  pp.    Methuen.    6*. 
The  10.12  Express.     By  W.   E.  Grogan.     7j   x   5. 

327  pp.    Sisleys.    6*. 
The  Lady  op  the  Blue  Motor.    By  G.  Sydney  Pater- 
noster.   7f  X  5.    314  pp.    J.  Long.    6*. 
The  White  Countess.  By  Florence  Warden.  7}  x  6. 

316  pp.    J.  Long.    6*. 
My  Lady  OP  Whims.    By  Florence  Warden.    7i  x  5. 

306  pp.    Chatto  and  Windns.    6*. 
The  Mystery  op  Mary  Anne  and  Other  Stories.   By 

George  B.  Sims.     78   x   5.     309  pp.     Chatto  and 

Windiifl.    3*.  6d. 
Tales  op  Two  People.    By  Anthony  Hope.    7|  x  5. 
332  +  40  pp.    Methuen.    6#. 


Comrades  Two.    By  Elizabeth  Fbemantle  (Kit-Cat 

Novels).    7f  X  6^.    246  pp.    Heinemann.    4*.  n. 
Faib  Mabgaret.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     7|   x  5. 

874  pp.    Hutchinson.    6*. 
Love  the  Criminal.  By  J.  B.  Habbis-Bubland.  74  x5. 

327  pp.    Greening.    6s. 
The  Toad  AND  THE  Amazon.    By  G.  F.  Tubneb.  7ix5 

811pp.    Ward  Lock.    6*. 
The  Weavebs.    By  Sib  Gilbebt  Pabkeb.     7|  x   5. 

viii.  -f  465  pp.    Heinemann.     6*. 
Gossip  Cobneb.     By  Waltbb  Raymond.     7t   x   6i 

244  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Slandebebs.     By  Wabwick  Deeping.     71  x  6 

340  pp.    Cassell.    6*. 
The  Mysteby  op  Lady  Isobel.    By  E.  R.  Punshon. 

8x6.     328  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*. 
The  Little  Anabchist.  By  A.  W.  Mabchmont.  7*  x  5 

318 +16  pp.    Ward  Lock.    6*. 
The  Sinnebs'  Syndicate.    By  Coealie  Stanton  and 

Heath  HOSKEN.   8x5.    318  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6s, 

HISTORY. 
English  Childben  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Elizabeth 
GODPBEY.  9  X  6J.    xvii.  -f  335  pp.  Methuen.  7s.  6d.  n, 

LITERARY. 
The  Sea  Chabm  op  Venice.    By  Stoppobd  A.  Bbookb.  ' 

6|  X  4 J.    113  pp.     Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  n. 
Chabacteb  and  Comedy.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    7  x  4i 

239  pp.    Methuen.    6s.  *' 

English  Humoeists  op  To- Day.  By  J.  A.  Hammerton. 

7f  X  5.    viii.  -f  278  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3*.  6d. 
How  TO  Read  English  Literature.    II.  Dryden  to 

Meredith.    By  Laurie  Magnus.    6|  x  4i.    203— 

433  pp.    Routledge.    •2s.  6d. 

MEDICAL. 
On  Stammering,  Cleft- Palate,  Speech  Lisping.    By 

Mrs.  Emil  Behnke.    6f  x  4\.    92  pp.    Sampson  Low. 

1^.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
My  Journal.    A  Monthly  Magazine  dealing  with  matters 

of  general  interest.  Literature  and  The  Drama.     Edited 

by  Dr.  Dabbs.     9^  x  6^.    48  pp.    Wyman.     Sd. 
Some  Clerical  Types.    By  John  Kendal.    7i   x  6. 

30  pp.   Lane.    2s.  n. 

MUSIC. 

The  Operas.  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  Opera, 
By  R.  A.  Streatpeild.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlargeil. 
8i  X  6i.    xvii.  +  359  pp.    Routledge.    6^. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 
Pictures  from  Nature's  Garden.    Stories  from  Life 

in  Wood  and  Field.    By  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn, 

7|  X  5.     311  pp.    J.  Long.     6s. 
FiPTY-Two  Nature  I^ambles.     A  Series  of  Open  Air 

Talks  for  Young  People.    By  W.  Percival  Westell, 

F.L.S.    8  X  6i.    237  pp.    R.T.S.    3«.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The   Case   op   Existence.     By  Norman   Alliston. 

7f  X  5.    262  pp.    Kegan  Paul.    5s.  n. 
The  Higher  Agnosticism.  By  F.  H.  Balfour.  7f  x  5, 

187  pp.    Greening.    3^.  6d.  n. 

POETRY. 
The  Rhodes  Memorial  at  Oxford.     The  Work  of 
Cecil  Rhotles.  By  Theodore  Watts- Duntun.  lo^  x  8. 
40  pp.    Frowde.    Is,  6d. 
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Songs  op  Bxilb.  By  Maurice  Beownb.  7  x  6J. 
Samuari  Press.    2s.  n. 

A  Spirit  Message  prom  Bobert  Burns.  By  "  A  Mem- 
ber." Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trilbner  &  Co.  1*.  n.  and 
Gd.n. 

SPORT. 

The  Spirit  op  the  Links.  By  H.  Lbaoh.  7}  x  5. 
314  pp.    Methaen.    6«. 

POLITICAL. 

Janus  in  Modern  Lipe.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

7^  X  5.     Ill  pp.    Constable.    2#.  6d,  n. 
Germany's  Swelled  Head.    By  Emil  Reich  (Doctor 

Juris).    7i  x  4}.    189  pp.    Robinson.    1#.  n. 

REPRINTS. 

George  Herbert's  Poems  :  With  an  introduction  by 
Arthur  Waugh.    277  pp.    Frowde.    It,  n. 

Horne's  New  Spirit  op  the  Age  :  With  an  Introduc- 
tion.   By  Walter  Jerrold.    471  pp.   Frowde.    1#.  n. 

Leigh  Hunt's  "The  Town."  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  627  pp.  Frowde. 
U.  n. 

The  Collected  Works  op  Henrik  Ibsen.  Vol.  IX. 
Rosmerholm,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  With 
Introductions  by  William  Archer.  7J  x  oJ. 
349  pp.    Heinemann.    it. 

The  Pentland  Edition  op  the  Works  op  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  With  Bibliographical  Notes  by 
Edmund  Gossb.  Vols.  13  to  16.  9  x  6.  317, 265, 477, 
451  pp.     Cassell. 

Smollett's  Travels  through  France  and  Italy. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  Seccombb.  352  pp.  Frowde. 
1#.  n. 

Fielding's  Journal  op  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  two 
Illustrations.     187  pp.    Frowde.     It,  n. 

Emperor  and  Galilean.  The  Collected  W^orks  of 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Vol.  V.  With  Introduction  by 
W.  Archer.  7f  x  5^.  zzxii.  -{-  430  pp.  Heinemann. 
5x. 

The  Works  op  John  Ruskin.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook 
and  Alexander  Wkdderburn.  Vol.  XXXI.  Biblio- 
theca  Pastorum.  10  x  6^.    xlii.  +  521  pp.    Allen. 

SCIENCE. 

Second  Report  of  the  Wellcome  Research  Labora- 
tories at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College.  Khar- 
toum. ^By  Andrew  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  etc.. 
Director.  11  x  7^.  255  pp.  Khartoum:  Department 
of  Education,  Soudan  GoYemment. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Holy  Bible.  An  essentially  and  exclusively  Church 
Book.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Thorne.  8i  x  6J. 
90  pp.  Mowbray.  2j».  n. 
The  Life  op  Christ  According  to  St.  Mark.  By  W. 
H.  Bennett.  H\  x  5 J.  vii.  +  295  pp.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  5s. 
,  Sermons  to  Children.  Second  Series.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould.  7^  x  4f .  ix.  +  193  pp.  Skeffing- 
ton.    3#.  6d. 

TRAVEL. 

A  Book,  of  the  Cevennes.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

7i  X  5.    308  pp.    John  Long.     6«. 
Cordova,    a  City  of  thk  Moors.    By  A.  F.  Calvert 

and  W.  M.  Gallichan.   With  IGO  Illustrations.  7i  x  5. 

108  pp.    Lane.    3«.  6d.  n. 


The  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.    By  Richard  Baoot 

7  X  4*.    308  pp.    Methuen.    5*.  n. 
Queer  Things  about  Persia.  By  Eustache  de  Lorby 

and  Douglas  Sladen.     9^    x   6J.     xix.  +  381  pp. 

Nash.    21#.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Nooks  and  Corners  op  Old  England.    By  Allen.. 
Fba.    8J  X  6J.    274  pp.    Nash.     10*.  ed.  n. 


LITERART,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL. 
NOTES. 


*'  0<  OCIAL  Shanghai "  is  a  magazine  dealing  with 
j^  social  life  m  Shanghai.  The  April  issuer 
which  is  before  ns,  contains  articles  on  Weil- 
known  Foreign  Residents  in  China,  Shanghai  Stories^ 
CameraNotes,  Literary  Jottings,  Music  in  Shanghai,, 
the  Shanghai  Yacht  Club,  Social  Notes.  These, 
however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in* 
the  magazine,  which  is  copiously  illustrated  in  colour. 
M.  Shorrock  is  the  editress  and  proprietor,  and  the 
annual  subscription  is$10  in  Shanghai  and  outports^ 
and  $11  to  all  other  countries  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  is  publishing  a  volume  of 
essays  for  Mr.  Hubert  Bland,  which  will  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  author's  ''With  the  Eyes  of  a 
Man."  He  has  already  published  a  thiixl  and 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bland's  "Letters  to  a 
Daughter." 

A  second  volume  of  "  The  Garden  That  I  Love,'" 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  is  about  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  who  has  gone  to  Egypt  to- 
write  a  series  of  six  articles  for  the  Cmiun/' 
Magazine  of  New  York,  which  will  afterwards  be 
published  as  a  book,  with  coloured  illustrations,  is 
just  beginning  a  new  novel.  His  two  latest  stories 
— **Barbary  Sheep,"  and  "A  Spirit  in  Prison,"' 
which  is  a  sequel  to  **The  Call  of  the  Bloods- 
are  now  running  as  serials  in  English  and  American 
magazines.  The  former  has  been  issued  in  book 
form  in  America. 

A  "  Study  of  English  Children  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  by  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  has  been  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  it  deals  not  only 
with  bygone  theories  of  education,  but  with  quaint 
anecdotes  and  records  of  forgotten  rhymes  and 
games,  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  77ie  NeoWh,  a 
quarterly  publication  which  will  be  shortly  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  E.  Nesbit,  Graily 
Hewitt,  F.  Ernest  Jackson,  and  Spencer  Pryse.. 
The  contents  will  be  written  out  by  Graily 
Hewitt  and  his  assistants,  and  the  printing  will  be 
entirely  by  lithography.  In  addition  to  literary 
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contribtioDB  from  high  sources,  each  number  will 
-contain  six  original  lithographs  by  artists  of 
European  reputation. 

N"  Three'  Plajs  with  Happy  Endings  "  is  the  title 
under  which  *'  The  Eeturn  of  the  Prodijcal,"  *'  The 
•Charity  That  Began  at  Home,"  and  **  The  Cassilis 
Engagement/'  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  have 
been  published  in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  French. 
They  have  also  been  published  separately  in  paper 


covers. 


A  first  novel,  by  Miss  Eva  Lathbury,  bas  been 
published  by  Mr.  Alston  Rivers.  It  is  called 
"  Mr.  Meyer's  Pupil."  Miss  Lathbury  is  at  present 
engaged  on  another  book,  of  which  the  title  is  not 
yet  decided  upon. 

.  Messrs.  Everett  are  publishing  early  this  month 
^  novel  by  Derek  Vane.  It  is  called  **  The  Secret 
Door,"  a  title  taken  from  the  following  quotation 
^n  the  first  page  : — "  In  how  many  lives  is  there  a 
Secret  Door,  of  which  the  Warders  are  Fear  and 
Anguish  ?  " 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  has  forwarded  us  two  new 
volumes  of  "  The  World's  Classics  '*  series  : — 
Fielding's  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon," 
-edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson ;  and  Smollett's  **  Travels  Through 
France  and  Italy,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr^ 
"T.  Seccombe. 

"  The  Lover  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  being  the  story 
-ot  the  life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson,  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Werner  Laurie.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has 
•been  to  discover  fresh  facts  about  the  **  Compleet 
Favourite,"  to  discern  his  true  character,  and  to 
•determine  his  real  designs. 

Mr.  Arnold  publishes  this  month  a  novel  by 
Mr.  Frank  Savile, entitled,  "The  Desert  Venture," 
■of  which  the  scene  is  set  in  Morocco.  Mr.  Savile 
is  now  at  work  on  a  story  of  modern  Montenegro, 
to  obtain  information  for  which  he  has  made  two 
•or  three  expeditions  into  Montenegro  and  Albania. 

"  For  Valour"  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Miss 
Kate  Stanway,  published  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Drane. 
It  is  a  complete  record  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
•contains  many  reproductions  of  the  autographs  of 
T.  C.  heroes,  from  Crimean  times  to  the  Boer  war. 

"  Chance  the  Changeling,"  by  Maude  C.  Knight, 
iately  published  by  Greening  &  Co.,  is  a  novel  of 
the  present  day  dealing  with  the  love  stories  of 
several  characters  in  widely  different  stations  of  life, 
ihe  threads  of  whose  destinies  are  curiously  inter- 
woven. Cases  of  mistaken  identity,  of  kidnapping 
■and  poisoning,  accidents  and  rescues,  produce  a  com- 
bination of  adventurous  situations,  from  which  the 
•chai*acter8  are  not  extricated  till  the  final  chapter. 

The  same  writer  has  contributed  an  account  of 
a  motor-drive  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
summer  number  of  The  Car  Il/ustrated. 


"  Purple  Heather,"  Alan  St.  Aubyn's  new  novel, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Long,  deals  with  life  ,on 
Exmoor  under  its  various  aspects  and  conditions, 
more  especially  with  the  Doone  Valley  and  the 
country  that  Blackmore  has  already  made  famous. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Author  the  second 
volume  of  "Stories  from  the  Operas"  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Werner  Laurie.  The  two 
volumes  comprise  the  more  popular  tales  arranged 
from  the  grand  opras,  simply  written,  and  in 
accordance  with  tne  libretto.  Included  in  the 
present  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles 
Manners,  are  some  of  the  more  recent  works. 
Messrs.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  Sons  are  publishing 
next  month  a  new  book  by  Father  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,  entitled  "  Ijord  of  the  World,"  a  forecast 
of  Society  100  years  hence.  Father  Benson  has 
also  in  prospect,  with  a  collaborator,  an  historical 
novel  dealing  with  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 

Mr.  J.  Bloundelle  -  Burton's  new  novel,  "  A 
Woman  from  the  Sea,"  will  shortly  be  published 
by  Mr.  Evcleigh  Nash.  In  it  the  author  returns 
to  the  French  Revolutionary  period,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  The  Year  One  "  and  "  The  Fate  of  Valsec," 
but  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly 
amidst  the  workings  of  the  Revolution  in  provincial 
districts,  a  phase  of  the  sanguinary  outbreak  less 
known  but  equally  as  exciting  as  that  of  the 
Capital.  Through  the  romance  there  runs  also  the 
question  of  whom  the  "  Woman  from  the  Sea  "  is, 
and  in  what  way  she  is  doomed  to  influence  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

Mr.  Arthur  Machen  has  just  completed  a  new 
romance  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  how  the 
modertf  world  struck  a  boy  who  was  nourished  in 
the  Celtic  Dream. 

The  writer  who  contributes  to  the  Temperance 
Ghranicle  under  the  mm  de  plume  "Medicus 
Abstinens  "  is  about  to  bring  out  in  book  form  a 
selection  from  his  weekly  articles  under  the  title  of 
"  Sidelighte  on  Alcohol.'^'  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  will  publish  the  book,  which 
deals  from  a  medico-temperance  point  of  view 
with  thirst,  the  fluid  equilibrium  of  the  body,  the 
skin,  alcohol  and  bodily  temperature,  alcohol  and 
the  arteries,  Bright's  disease,  alcohol  in  the  hospital 
and  the  treatment  of  inebriety,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  patent  cures  for  inebriety. 

"  Children  of  the  New  Century ;  or,  Physiology 
made  Easy,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  comprising 
twelve  readings  by  Miss  Rose  Harrison.  The 
object  of  the  work,  as  indicated  in  the  preface, 
is  to  convey  to  the  children's  mind,  with  the  aid 
of  many  simple  and  apt  illustrations,  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  elements  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 

"  Songs  in  Exile "  is  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Browne.  "  Summer  in  England,"  "  The 
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Swallow's  Song,"  "At  Dask,"  are  the  titles  given 
to  some  of  the  Terses.  The  Samurai  Press  are  the 
publishers. 

Miss  Jetta  S.  Wolff,  author  of  "  Les  rran9ais  en 
Voyage,"  etc.,  has  just  finished  a  book  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  with  a  short 
life  of  this  favourite  French  writer.  It  will  be 
published  early  next  year  by  Edward  Arnold. 

Miss  Oliver  Parr  is  publishing  this  autumn, 
through  Messrs.  Washboume  (London,  Glasgow 
apd  America),  a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled 
"Back  Slum  Idylls."  The  stories  are  all  true 
incidents  of  her  mother's  prison  and  guardian  work, 
and  the  volume  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

Messrs.  Abel  Heywood  &  Son,  of  Manchester, 
have  included  among  their  series  of  original  plays 
for  children  "  The  Old  Woman  who  Lived  in  a 
Shoe,"  by  Miss  L.  Budgen.  This  little  play,  with 
music,  is  arranged  for  eight  characters,  and  includes 
two  numbers  from  the  same  author's  '*  Songs  for 
Children,"  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Williams. 

The  vinaication  of  trypsin,  the  new  remedy  for 
cancer,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  book, 
**The  Cure  for  Cancer,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman.  The  book  is  so  written  as  to  make  the 
subject  readily  comprehensible  to  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  medical  profession. 

This  month  will  appear  the  Queen's  Letters, 
being  a  selection  from  the  coirespondence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  upon  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  been 
working  for  over  three  years.  Mr.  Benson  will 
also  publish  a  book  called  "  The  Altar  Fire."  His 
series  of  essays,  now  appearing  in  the  Comhill 
under  the  title  "  At  Large,"  will  be  issued  in  book 
form  next  year. 

Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash  publishes  "  The  Wondrous 
Life,"  a  novel  by  Mr.  Charles  Marriott  It  is  a 
study  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Somersetshire  village. 

Among  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  autonm 
announcements  we  notice  a  volume  of  "  Poems  Old 
and  New,"  by  Margaret  L.  Woods.  Under  the 
heading  of  fiction  are  **  Arethusa,"  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford;  "The  Stooping  Lady,"  by  Maurice 
Hewlett,  which  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Fortnightly;  and  a  pocket  edition  of  the  works 
of  Rudyard  Kipling.  History  includes  the  **  General 
History  of  Western  Nations  from  5,000  B.C.  to  1900 
A.D.,"  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  and  a 
cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  "Gleanings 
from  Venetian  History,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell.  A  new  volume  in  the  Highways  and 
Byeways  series  is  also  announced — "Highways 
and  Byewajs  in  Kent,"  by  Walter  Jerrold.  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  contributes  to  science  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "  Modern  Views  of  Electricity," 
and  politics  are  represented  bv  '*  England  and 
Germany,"  by  Austin  Harrison,  being  a  reprint ^of 


the  series  of  articles,  somewhat  enlarged,  which 
appeared  in  the  Observer. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  are  publishing  a  new  romance- 
by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  entitled  **  Fair  Margaret," 
which  deals  with  the  period  of  Henry  VII.  ia 
England,  and  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Haggard  has  also  completed  a  Zulu  romance- 
laid  in  the  days  of  King  Dingaan,  which  Messrs. 
Pearson  will  run  as  a  serial,  beginning  this- 
month. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  have  also  a  novel  by  Mr» 
Charles  Garyice,  "  The  Gold  in  the  Gutter,^'  and 
will  publish  in  November  a  sixpenny  edition  of  the- 
same  author's  "  Heart  for  Heart."  Mr.  Garvice  ia 
starting,  on  October  1,  on  his  fourth  Lecture* 
Recital  Tour  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.. 
His  subject  is  "  Some  Humourists  Grave  and  Gay," 
and  consists  of  brief,  critical  and  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  humourists,  English  and 
American,  fmd  the  recital  of  extracts  from  their 
works. 

In  •*  The  Story  of  Insect  Life,"  Mr.  W.  Percival 
Westell  deals  in  a  popular  manner  with  the  com- 
mon species  of  British  insects.  The  style  of  treat- 
ment  is  intended  to  encourage  the  intelligent, 
life-study  of  insects  by  our  younger  folk  and  to- 
discourage  collecting.  The  book,  which  is  fully 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  coloured  plates,, 
is  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Cully. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  W.  Hope  Hodgson  is  being- 
published  by  Messrs.  Cha))man  &  Hall,  entitled 
"  The  Boats  of  the  *  Glen  Carrig.' " 

**  The  Weavers,"  bv  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,. 
contrasts  the  glow  and  glamour  of  the  Orient  witb 
pictures  of  English  social  and  political  life.  Having 
appeared  serially  in  Harpefa  Magazine,  it  has  now 
been  simultaneously  published  in  England  and 
America  by  Messi-s.  Heinemann  and  Messrs.^ 
Harper  &  Bros,  respectively. 

**  Triumphant :  the  Embodiment  of  an  Ideal,'*^ 
is  the  title  of  a  new  short  novel  from  the  pen  of 
May  Evans  (**  A  Welsh  Spinster  ").  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  South  Wales,  and  is- 
redolent  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  romantic 
country.  In  telling  the  life-story  of  the  heroine,. 
Margaret  Allen,  a  beautiful  character  of  superior 
mind,  Miss  Evans  gives  pictures  of  many  of  the 
fast-dying  habits  and  customs  of  South  Wales — 
among  others,  a  **  riding  "  wedding. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Bland,  whose  story  for  children,. 
*'  The  Enchanted  Castle,"  which  has  been  running 
in  the  Strand,  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Uuwin  will  publisn- 
this  winter,  is  completing  a  novel  of  life  among 
London  art  students.  Her  poem,  ''  Inasmuch  As 
I  Did  it  Not,"  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News^ 
will  shortly  be  issued  as  a  booklet,  probably  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Spenser  Pryse. 

"  The  Last  Empress  of  the  French,"  being  the: 
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life  of  the  Empress  Eng^aie,  wife  of  Napoleon  lit., 
by  Philip  W.  Sergeant,  has  been  puolished  by 
Mr.  Werner  Laurie. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  published  his  autobiography, 
^hich  contains,  inter  alia,  notes  of  trarei  in  Europe 
:and  America,  recollections  of  distinguished  people 
he  has  met,  and  letters  from  many  eminent  artists. 
The  book  is,  naturally,  full  of  illustrations. 

Miss  Beatrice  Hariuden  has  for  some  time  past 
l)een  engaged  on  a  long  novel,  which  is  now 
^pproachmg  completion.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  entirely  in  London. 

Messrs.  Methuen  &  Go.  announce  the  publication 
of  a  work  by  M.  Sturge  Henderson,  **  George 
Meredith,  Novelist,  Poet,  Reformer."  The  book 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  novels  in  chronological 
order,  and  of  the  consistent  ideas  underlying 
Meredith's  work  as  novelist,  poet,  critic,  and 
•essavist  These  ideas,  as  far  as  possible,  are  set 
forth  not  as  abstractions  but  in  relation  to  character 
•and  dialo^e. 

"  Five  Nights,"  the  new  book  by  Victoria  Cross, 
will  be  issued  by  Mr.  John  Long  in  April  next. 
It  will  be  somewhat  different  in  scheme  and  con- 
fltruction  from  the  author's  previous  works.  Of 
her  last  book,  "Life's  Shop  Window,"  10,000 
-copies  were  sold  before  publication.  The  scene  of 
^'Five  Nights"  is  laid  in  Alaska,  England,  and 
Mexico,  and  is  largely  an  exposition  of  the  artist's 
temperament  and  view  of  life. 

On  Tuesday,  August  27,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  play,  "  The  Hypocrites,"  which  had  had  a 
successful  run  in  America,  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  Hicks  Theatre.  The 
plot  turns  on  the  efforts  of  a  family  to  marry  their 
son  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  a  curate,  who  is  champion- 
ing a  girl  the  son  has  betrayed.  The  cast  included 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Doris  Keane,  Mr.  Leslie 
Faber,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes. 

"  Fiander's  Widow,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Sydney  Valentine  and  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Blundell), 
was  produced  at  the  (Warrick  Theatre  on  August  28. 
The  comedy  is  a  dramatised  version  of  Mrs. 
Blundeirs  novel  of  the  same  name,  that  anpeared 
some  years  ago,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  of 
rural  Dorsetshire.  In  the  oast  are  Miss  Miriam 
•Clements,  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine. 

A  new  version  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  play,  "The 
-Christian,"  was  presented  at  the  Lyceum  on 
August  81.  It  is  frankly  a  play  with  a  purpose, 
and,  whUe  the  central  theme  is  the  physical  relation- 
ship of  the  sexes,  the  rescue  of  the  outcasts  of 
Society  is  the  object  aimed  at  and  dealt  with  by 
the  author.  Miss  Keith  Lytton,  Miss  Alice  Craw- 
ford^ Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Imeson 
•are  included  in  the  cast. 


,  "  Her  Son,"  the*  four-act  play  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Vachell,  which  originally  appeared  in  a  series  of 
matinees  at  the  Playhouse  some  months  aero,  has 
been  revised,  and  was  produced  at  the  New  Theatre 
on  September  2,  with  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  Miss 
Snzanne  Sheldon,  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas,  and  Master 
Bobby  Andrews  in  the  principal  rdles. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon's  tragedy  in  four  acts, 
"  Attila,"  was  produced  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
on  September  4,  with  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  in  the  title- 
r6le,  supported  by  Miss  Lily  Brayton,  Miss  Mary 
Rorke,  Mr.  H.  K.  Hignett,  and  Mr.  J.  Fisher 
White.  The  incidental  music  was  composed  by 
Sir  Charles  Vil  I  iers  Stanford.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  John  Murray  is  publishing  the  play  in 
book  form. 

At  the  Lyric  Theatre,  on  September  10,  Mr. 
H.  V.  Esmond  produced  a  romantic  play,  **  Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree."  The  heroine,  a  wealthy 
orphan,  deserts  her  house  in  Park  Lane  for  a  gipsy 
caravan  in  the  New  Forest;  and  on  her  subsequent 
adventures  the  play  turns.  The  leading  characters 
are  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  Miss 
Mary  Jerrold,  Mr.  Charley  Cherry  and  Mr.  Eric 
Maturin. 
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PARIS  NOTES. 


FRANCE  has  lost  in  SuUy  Prudhomme  one  of 
her  greatest  poets.  His  works  could  never 
be  popular,  for  they  are  too  delicate  and  too 
fall  of  thought  to  be  read  by  the  masses,  but  all 
lovers  of  Shelley  would  appreciate  the  rare  and 
exquisite  quality  of  the  po^ms  contained  in  the 
volumes  entitled  "VainesTendresses,"  "Epreuves," 
and  "Solitudes." 

Sully  Prudhomme  was  bom  in  1889.  He  firsfc 
studied  for  the  ;^cole  Polytechnique,  and  later  on 
law,  but  on  coming  into  a  small  legacy  he  was  able 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary  work.  His 
first  volume  was  published  in  1865  ;  *' Stances  et 
Po^mes."  Le  Vase  brisi,  which  appeared  in  this 
collection,  attracted  great  attention,  and  it  is  by 
this  poem  that  Sully  Prudhomme  is  now  known 
throughout  the  world.  His  other  works  were 
"Epreuves,"  "Solitudes,"  "Impressions  de Guerre" 
(1870),  "Destins,"  "Vaines  Tendresses,"  "La 
Justice,"  "  Le  Bonheur,"  "  La  IWvolte  des  Fleurs," 
"Le  Prisme,"  and  his  prose  works  are  entitled 
"  De  TExpression  dans  les  Beaux- Arts,"  "  Reflexions 
sur  I'Art  des  Vers."  His  last  volume  was  on 
Pascal.  In  1881  Sully  Prudhomme  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1901  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize.  With  this  money  he 
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founded  an  annual  prize  for  encouraging  young 
poets. 

For  tlie  last  few  years  Sully  Prudhomme  had 
been  living  very  quietly  in  the  country,  as  his 
delicate  health  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  Paris.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  delegation 
of  Academicians  and  poets  paid  him  a  visit  and 
presented  him  with  a  medal  by  Chaplain  in  com- 
memoration of  his  twenty-five  years*  membership 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  death  is  universally 
deplored.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lyons 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  of  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  and  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Science.  He  also  had  various  Orders, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Russia  and 
Roumania.  His  funeral,  with  military  honours, 
took  place  at  the  Madeleine,  and  he  is  buried  at 
P^re  Lachaise. 

Hector  Malot,  the  well-known  French  novelist, 
died  in  July.  He  was  bom  in  1830  and  came  to 
Paris  when  quite  a  young  man  to  study  law,  with 
the  idea  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  practice,  but 
a  literary  career  tempted  him,  and  his  first  novels 
had  great  success.  The  list  of  his  works  is  too 
long  to  give  in  full.  "  Sans  Famille"  is  the  novel 
which  won  for  him  world-wide  fame.  "  La  Petite 
Soeur,''  "  Le  "Sang  bleu,"  **  S6dUction,**  "  Mon- 
daine,"  "  Mariage  riche,"  **  Justice  "  and  "  M6re  " 
are  also  well  known.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Societe  des  gms  de  lettres  for  over  thirty  years. 
Hector  Malot  gave  up  writing  in  1895  and  retired, 
with  his  family,  to  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

The  '*  Souvenirs  de  General  Lacretelle,*'  edited 
by  Jacques  de  La  Faye,  is  a  most  interesting 
volume  of  memoirs  treating  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Republic. 

General  Lacretelle  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of 
the  First  Empire,  who  fought  valiantlv  in  Spain. 
On  leaving  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  Lacre- 
telle asked  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Legion  Urangere, 
as  he  was  eager  for  active  service.  He  tells  of  his 
life  in  Africa,  of  conflicts  with  the  Arabs,  of  the 
overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  On  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Russia  he  again  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  A*ont. 
There  are  some  extremely  interesting  episodes 
relating  to  this  period  of  his  life.  General  Lacre- 
telle was  an  excellent  oorrespondent,  so  that, 
thanks  to  the  letters  to  his  various  friends,  as  well 
as  to  his  own  written  account  of  the  forty-seven 
years  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  we  are 
taken  on  in  this  volume  through  the  war  of  1870 
and  the  years  that  followed.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  General  Lacretelle  devoted  much 
time  to  politics,  and  represented  Maine-et-Loire  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  whole  book  is 
written  in  a  lively,  interesting  way,  and  it  contains 


biographical  notices  of  other  military  celebrities  6r 
the  same  epoch,  among  others  of  Admiral  Courbet, 
General  de  Sonis,  General  de   Laveaucoupet  and 
General  de  Ladmirault. 

**  Une  petite  niece  de  liauzun,"  by  M.  de  Coynart, 
is  an  interesting  account  of  Henrietta,  daughter  (A 
the  Gomte  de  Nogent,  and  of  the  times  in  which 
she  lived. 

"Kmoins  de  jours  passes"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  bv  M.  Etienne  Lamy.  It  consists  of  four 
studies,  the  first  of  which  is  on  the  Souvenirs  of 
Comte  de  la  Ferronajs.  In  the  second  and  third 
of  these  sketches,  devoted  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  M.  Lamy  treats  of  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  and  of  the  qualities  and  mistaken 
of  Napoleon.  The  last  of  these  four  studies  is 
written  on  the  "  Journal  de  Charles  de  Lacombe.'*^ 
It  is  on  the  period  from  1871  to  1873,  and  the  rdfe 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  that  of  M.  Thiers. 

In  "Reines  de  T^migration,"  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Reisct,  the  author  givCvS  us  a  charming  sketch  of 
Louise  d'Esparb^s,  Comtesse  de  Polastron. 

In  "La  Fille  de  Louis  XVI.,"  M.  Len6tre'8. 
latest  volume  of  "  Memoirs  et  Souvenirs  sur  la 
Revolution  et  TEmpire,''  the  memoirs  written  hj 
Marie  Th^r^se-Charlotte  herself,  about  the  captivity 
of  her  parents  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  her 
brother  in  1795,  are  most  interesting. 

"  Correspondance,  lettres  de  jeunesse,"  by  Emile 
Zola,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  French  novelist,  and  contains  letters  written  to 
his  intimate  friends  describing  all  his  struggles, 
moral  and  material,  from  the  time  he  came  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  Paris. 

"  La  Rhodesia,"  by  E.  de  Renty,  is  a  book  whicb 
will  probably  interest  English  readers  more  than 
French  ones.  It  is  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  company  founded  hj 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  contains  chapters  on  the  agri- 
culture, the  commerce,  mines,  and  public  works  of 
the  country. 

"  Le  Seuil,"  by  Pierre  de  Beaupr6,  is  a  novel  bv 
a  Frenchman,  in  which  a  certain  class  of  English 
society  is  studied.  The  author  seems  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  people  he  describes.  The 
question  raised,  although  not  put  into  actual  words, 
seems  to  be  whether  the  boasted  freedom  of  the 
English  girl,  exaggerated  as  it  undoubtedly  is  at 
present,  is  altogether  satisfactory.  We  [see  in  this 
novel  a  family  of  extreme  individualists,  a  daughter 
left  free  to  follow  her  own  devices  ;  we  see  her  as 
a  guest  at  a  house-party,  and  we  have  a  picture  of 
modem  English  entertainment,  and  of  manners  and 
customs  which  we  can  easily  understand  must  have 
amazed  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  the 
care  and  forethought  of  French  parents,  even  in 
the  working  classes,  for  their  daughters.  The 
book  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  general 
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opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration^ 
but  a  picture  drawn  from  the  every-day  life  of  a 
large  class  of  modern  society  in  England. 

•*Calvaire  de  femme,"  by  Madame  Daniel 
Lesueur,  consists  of  two  books :  **  Le  fils  de 
3'amant'*  and  *' Madame  TAmbassadrice/^  Both 
volumes  are  dramatic,  and  full  of  episodes  dear  to 
the  heart  of  readers  of  feuiUetons, 

"  L'Ecran  bris6,"  by  Henry  Bordeaux,  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  containing  four  novelettes :  VEcran 
brise^  La  Matson  maudite.  La  jeunns  fills  aux 
-oiseaux  and  La  Vtsionnaire. 

Among  the  recent  novels  are  '^  Le  manage 
•d'Agnfes  "  by  Jules  Claretie,  "  Le  Grief  secret "  by 
H.  Rabusson,  "Tu  ne  tueras  pas"  by  Marguerite 
Rolland,  "Femmes"  by  Marcel  Provost,  *'Sybaris" 
by  Jean  Bertheroy,  "Centre  le  sort"  by  J.-H. 
Rosny,  "Quand  j'^tais  homme"  by  Camille 
Lemonnier. 

The  ComWie  Fran<jaise  has  just  produced  the 
new  play  by  MM.  Ouiches  et  Gheusi,  entitled 
•**  Chacun  sa  Vie." 

The  Odeon  opened  with  "  Le  Eoi  Lear."  The 
olassical  matin^s  are  to  commence  on  the  3l8t  of 
October  with  "  TartuflFe,"  preceded  by  a  lecture  on 
the  play  by  M.  Alfred  Capus,  and  the  first  new 
jpiece  is  to  be  "  Les  Plumes  du  paon." 
.  The  Th^4tre  R^jane  has  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme for  the  winter.  The  first  pieces  are  "  La 
Timbale"  by  MM.  P.  Vand^rem  and  G.  Lendtre, 
■^'Vieil  Homme,"  a  five-act  comedy  bv  M.  G.  de 
Porto-Riche,  "  Madame  Mouton  "  by  MM.  Sylvane 
and  Mon^y-Eon,  "Qui  perd  gagne"  by  Alfred 
<}apu8.  Plays  are  also  announced  by  Anatole 
Prance  and  by  M.  Ondinot. 

M.  Henry  Bernstein  is  writing  a  play,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  M.  Binet-Valmer's 
•curious  novel  "  Les  M^sdques." 

Sardou  has  just  finished  a  five-act  historical 
(play,  entitled  "  L'Aflfaire  des  poisons,"  which  will 
be  produced  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  after 
M.  Aicard's  play. 

Alts  Hallabd. 
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SPANISH  NOTES. 

G ALICIA,"  by  Manuel  Murguia,  is  an 
admirable  work  on  this  most  interesting 
province  of  the  north-west  of  Spain,  for  it 
-treats  of  the  history,  monuments,  geography  and 
traditions  of  the  region.  The  book  is  a  well 
illustrated  quarto  volume  of  1,188  pages,  and  not 
only  does  the  author  write  with  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  th^  Academv  of  History  of  Spain,  and 
president  of  the  Academy  of   Galicia,  but  his 


references  to  its  traditions  and  superstitions  are 
made  in  the  poetic  spirit  of  one  who  is  steeped  in 
the  love  of  the  land. 

The  work  opens  with  an  able  disquisition  on  the 
early  invasions  of  the  district.  The  indubitable 
traces  of  the  Celts  are  well  touched  upon  ;  and  the 
influences  of  Rome  and  Gaul  on  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  ably  set  forth. 

Those  interested  in  the  connection  of  England 
with  Spain  during  the  past  millenium  will  find 
that  Galicia  was  the  seat  of  many  points  of  contact 
between  the  two  countries,  especially  after  the 
Black  Prince  came  hither  to  support  Peter  the 
Cruel  against  Henrv  of  Trastamar.  The  records 
of  Santiago  and  dorunna  form  indeed  quite  a 
history  of  the  many  circumstances  in  which  the 
two  countries  were  mutually  concerned.  Manuel 
Murguia,  moreover,  knows  how  to  interest  the 
archaeologist ;  for  his  scientific  treatment  of  the 
monoliths  are  an  interesting  feature  of  Galicia ; 
and  from  the  province  of  science  he  passes  to  that 
of  poetry  in  his  disquisitions  on  the  troubadour- 
literature  of  the  region  which  is  so  closely  related 
with  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and  in  which  one 
can  still  see  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  animated 
Alphonso  the  Wise  in  1255.  This  book  on  Galicia 
is  published  by  Daniel  Cortezo  in  Barcelona,  and 
certainly  forms  a  most  instructive  companion  to 
a  visitor  to  this  beautiful  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

It  is  from  the  pen  of  this  same  historian  that 
the  Temporada  (the  weekly  organ  of  Mondariz) 
publishes  an  interesting  recDrd  of  the  island  of 
Cortegada  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arosa,  which 
has  recently  been  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain 
as  the  site  of  a  new  summer  palace.  The  gift  of 
this  Island  was  an  especial  attentionof  the  Gsdioians 
to  their  English  Queen,  as  it  is  opposite  Yillagarcia 
where  the  British  ships  are  familiar  sights,  and 
near  Vigo,  the  point  of  touch  with  England.  '*La 
literatura  gallega  en  el  xix  siglo"  by  Eugenic 
Garr6  Aldao,  is  a  most  useful  work  to  those  who 
care  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Galician  literature. 
Manuel  Gurros  Enriquez  takes  an  important  place 
in  the  book,  and  the  work  forms  a  key  to  many 
problems  of  the  connection  of  Provencal  lore  with 
that  of  Galicia  by  pointing  to  the  characteristics  of 
of  the  chief  poets  of  past  ages. 

As  a  poet  of  the  present  day,  Rosalia  Castro  de 
Murguia,  the  late  wife  of  the  hisU^ian,  has  a  very 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  her  compatriots ;  for 
the  verses  in  which  she  voiced  the  feelings  and  the . 
suffering  of  the  poor  peasants  of  the  r^on  were 
the  fruit  of  her  own  strong,  independent  sym- 
pathetic nature.  As  a  student  of  Heine  she  emerged 
from  the  grandiose  style  of  ordinary  Spanish 
poetry  to  the  more  simple  German  form  which  was 
so  suited  to  her  nature.  It  is  from  her  pen  that 
Spain  has  a  powerful  (Bxpres^on  of  l^^ling 
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which  is  aroused  by  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna. 

To  pass  from  Galicia  to  Asturias  we  must  note  a 
poet  whose  works  have  already  been  notified  in  the 
book  called  "El  Mundo  literario  Americano" 
by  the  Baronesa  de  Wilson,  i.e.,  Martin  Gonzalez 
del  Valle,  Marques  de  la  Vepa  de  Anzo.  To  read 
such  poems  as  "Fragments  of  a  Ijetter/*  "Spring," 
"  Remember,"  etc.,  is  to  see  how  adequate  is  the 
Spanish  language  to  express  feelings  which  are 
sincere  enough  to  be  echoed  by  every  one  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  grief.  The  verse  in  which 
the  poet  exclaims  that  "Heaven  is  the  land  of 
those  who  suffer,  weep,  hope  and  love,"  is  only  one 
of  the  many  which  may  be  termed  international,  so 
independent  are  they  of  any  difference  of  clime  or 
religion. 

The  Marques  de  la  Vega  Anzo's  breadth  of  study 
and  sympathy  has  also  made  its  mark  in  the  realm 
of  prose,  for  it  is  from  his  pen  that  a  complete 
compendium  of  the  poets  of  Cuba  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  La  Poesia  lirica  en 
Cuba." 

To  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Cuban 
literature  the  introduction  to  the  various  poets  of 
the  Island,  with  specimens  of  their  styles,  is  replete 
with  interest. 

"  Ocios  de  un  estudiante  "  (Idle  hours  of  a  stud- 
ent) is  a  readable  little  volume  of  essays  by  the  son 
of  the  above-mentioned  author,  who  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Vicente  de  Castanedo.  The 
dissertation  on  "  Idearum  Espanol "  is  certainly  the 
most  erudite  of  the  studies.  For  he  gives  a  survey 
of  the  opinions  of  such  leading  writers  of  the  day  as 
Unamuno  and  Navarro yLedesma upon  the  author  of 
the  book,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  Peninsula,  before 
he  passes  to  his  own  opinion  of  Gavinet,  who  has  cer- 
tainly been  successful  in  putting  metaphysical  truths 
in  a  form  simple  enough  to  be  read  by  those  who 
cannot  boast  of  much  deep  learning.  The  fact  of  the 
"Idearum"  being  only  a  book  of  163  pages 
shows  that  the  Andalusian  author  has  known 
how  to  impart  knowledge  in  small  and  pleasant 
doses. 

The  essay  on  Mosen  Verdaguer  shows  Vicente 
de  Costahedo^s  acquaintance  with  poets  of  other 
lands,  and  this  enables  him  to  give  a  fairer 
criticism  of  his  subject. 

Those  interested  in  bright  and  clever  Spanish 
plays  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  those  of  Senor  don 
Jos^  Fernandez  Bremen.  In  "La  Pasion  de  un 
viejo,*'  the  Viejo  (old  man)  is  so  loyal  and  charm- 
ing that  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  young 
heroine  is  sufficiently  captivated  by  his  true  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  claim  her  right  to  return  it 
when  he  is  prostrated  by  paralysis  brought  on  by 
indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  she  is 
treated. 


"El  Elixir  de  la  Vida,"  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  Senor  Bremon,  is  a  clever  skit  on  the- 
equivoques  natural  to  a  circle  where  this  elixir  is 
supposed  to  be  possessed. 

At  the  recent  Ute  given  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  the  Bishop  of  Madrid-Alcala  at  the  Hydropathic 
Establishment  of  Mondariz,  the  aula  saw  not  only 
a  very  good  representation  of  a  dramatic  nature- 
and  a  musical  performance,  but  it  was  also  the 
occasion  for  the  declamation  of  some  of  his  own 

Stems  by  the  Portuguese  poet,  Jos6  de  Faria 
achado,  who  is  attach^  to  the  Legation  of 
Portugal  at  Stockholm.  This  diplomat  has  written 
various  volumes  of  verse,  and  his  "  Etema  Fabula,"^ 
"El  Sol  de  Maio,"  and  "Alimete  da  Rainha,"^ 
have  all  been  performed  with  great  success  at  the 
Theatre  Amelia  in  Lisbon. 

Bafael  Fuembuena,  who  is  well  known  at  Vigo  for 
his  literary  work,  has  now  published  a  pretty  little- 
booklet  called  "Apuntes*'  (Notes),  and  as  these 
notes  bear  upon  various  phases  of  society  and  are 
presented  in  a  very  dramatic  form,  one  onl^ 
regrets  that  they  are  so  short  and  that  the 
glimpses  which  they  give  of  life  do  not  widen  into 
a  broader  stream  where  the  author's  evident  talent 
would  be  seen  to  better  advantage. 

Fl  Feminaly  the  new  monthly  review  of  Bar* 
celona,  is  gallantly  progressing,  and  the  editress^ 
Senora  Dona  Cormen  Karr  Lasarte,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  able  way  she  is  conducting  this 
review  for  the  help  and  edification  of  her  Catalonian 
sisters. 

Speaking  of  Catalonia  reminds  me  of  the  valiant 
new  newspaper  SoUdaridad^  started  in  Bar- 
celona for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
recent  solidarity  for  the  sufirage  which  has  been 
so  successful  must  not  be  confounded  with  any 
idea  of  separatism  from  the  rest  of  Spain.  And  as 
reference  has  sometimes  been  made  in  The  Author 
to  the  patriotic  effort  of  Colonel  Figuerola  Ferretti 
to  obtain  a  true  suffrage  in  his  country  by  petition- 
ing the  King  to  use  his  prerogative  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government  to  secure  this  national 
boon,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Catalonian 
writer  Defes  devotes  a  whole  article  to  an  able 
disquisition  on  this  movement  of  1902,  which  wa& 
calculated  to    base    the   solidarity  of  Spain  on 

gatitude  to  the  King  for  its  protection  ;  and,  a& 
ef^s  shows,  such  a  solidarity  for  the  suffrage 
would  always  be  superior  to  that  of  any  particular 
region  under  those  who  may  not  be  so  loyal  to  the 
Dynasty. 

The  indefatigable  Percy  Galdos  has  published  a 
new  historical  novel  about  Isabel  II.  under  the 
title  **  La  de  les  tristes  Destines,"  and  in  my  next 
notes  I  hope  to  speak  fully  On  TTnamuno's  new 
book  called  **  The  Life  of  Don  Quixotie  and  Sancho.''' 

Rachel  CnALLiOEf 
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COPYRIGHT   AND   PLATRIGHT. 


Recent  Cases. 
FhiHp  V.  Pennell, 

THIS  was  an  action  brought  by  Miss  Philip, 
the  sole  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
McNeil  Whistler,  to  restrain  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Pennell,  art  critics,  and  Mr.  Heinemann,  pub- 
lisher, from  publishing  letters  written  by  the 
deceased  artist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  who  were 
writing  a  biography  of  Mr.  Whistler,  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  proposed  to  publish,  obtained  posses-* 
sion  of  original  letters  and  documents  written  by 
Mr.  Whistler,  or  copies  of  them,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  use  information  as  to  his  life  and  work 
which  the  letters  contained. 

Certain  issues  of  fact  were  tried  before  Mr, 
Justice  Eekewich,  who  decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  were  authorised  by  Mr.  Whistler  to  write 
his  biography  ;  and  that,  although  the  authority 
did  not  extend  to  the  publication  of  letters  or 
information  contained  in  them,  they  were  entitled, 
without  such  authority,  to  make  use  of  the  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  life  and 
character  of  the  artist.  The  defendants  had  no 
intention  of  publishing  the  letters  or  any  extracts 
or  paraphrases  from  them.  The  injunction,  there- 
fore, was  refused,  and  the  action  was  dismissed 
with  costs. 

The  case,  which  on  first  impression  had  the 
appearance  of  raising  an  issue  upon  a  question  of 
copyright,  has  resulted  in  an  important  decision 
upon  the  limitation  of  confidential  relations  arising 
out  of  private  correspondence.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  down  that  the  writer  of  a  letter  has  a 
proprietary  right  and  can  restrain  its  publication  ; 
but  publication  in  such  a  case  does  not  mean 
communicating  the  contents,  but  making  a  copy 
of  the  document  by  printing  or  otherwise.  Apart 
from  publication—in  the  copyright  sense — a  lawful 
use  may  be  made  of  a  letter  without  infringing  the 
proprietaiT  right  of  the  author.  For  instance,  if 
a  letter  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
confidential,  the  receiver  of  the  letter  is  entitled 
to  communicate  its  contents.  ^^  I  adopt  the  pro- 
position of  the  defendants,"  said  his  Lordship,  in 
delivering  judgment,  'Hhat  a  man  writing  a  letter, 
not  marked  or  appearing  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
confidential,  to  a  member  of  a  family,  necessarily 
contemplates,  and  must  be  taken  to  permit,  that 
the  contents  of  the  letter  shall  be  communicated, 
or  the  letter  itself  read  to  the  family  assembled 
round  the  breakfast-table,  and  that  permission 
must,  I  think,  extend  to  common  friends  gathering 
at  a  elub  or  elsewhere.'* 

Although  it  was  not  in  issue  in  the  case,  an 
important  question  of  copyright  is  unfortunately 


alluded  to  in  the  judgment,  owing  to  certain 
admissions  made  by  the  defendants.  In  the 
pleadings  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  right  to  re- 
strain publication  of  the  letters  ;  and  as  the  defen-* 
dants  did  not  intend  to  publish  the  letters,  but 
only  information  contained  in  them,  it  was  no  part 
of  their  case  to  dispute  this  claim  of  the  plaintiff. 
Their  admissions,  however,  appear  to  have  1^  the 
judge  into  assuming  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
personal  representative  of  a  deceased  author  has 
the  right  to  restrain  publication  of  his  posthumous 
writings.    His  Lordship  says : — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  agree  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  publish,  in  the  sense  of  printing,  or 
otherwise  multiplying  copies  of,  any  letters  or 
documents  written  by  Mr.  Whistler,  and  they 
further  agree  that  the  law  which  forbids  their  doing 
this  extends  to  extracts  from  and  paraphra£es  of 
letters."  And,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  aave 
frankly  admitted  the  proprietary  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  letters." 

These  obiter  dicta  certainly  imply  that  the  plain- 
tiff as  personal  representative — ^not  the  owner  of 
the  author's  manuscript — had  a  proprietary  right 
to  restrain  publication  of  the  author's  posthumous 
writings.  Such  a  right  appears  to  have  been 
assumed  in  Lytlon  v.  Devey^  but  in  that  case  sec.  B 
of  the  Copyright  Act  was  not  referred  to  ;  and  the 
recent  case  of  Macmillan  v.  Dent  suggests  that  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  as  to  unpublished  works 
of  a  deceased  author  had  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciate. In  the  later  case,  it  may  be  pointed  ou^^ 
the  letters  had  been  published,  and  the  dispute 
was  as  to  the  '*  copyright,"  which  is  distinct  from 
the  right  to  restrain  publication  ;  but  the  Question 
is,  can  the  personal  representative  of  a  aeceased 
author  restrain  the  publication  of  posthumous 
works. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  with  an  emphasis  almost 
misleading,  that  copyright  does  not  exist  before 
publication.  No  doubt  publication  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  statutory  term ;  and  the 
interest  of  an  author  in  his  unpublished  writings 
is  called  a  common  law  ri^ht ;  but  the  latter  so 
closely  resembles  copyright — and  this  is  not 
generally  appreciated — as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  it.  For  instance,  the  ri?ht  of  an  author 
before  publication  is  a  sole  and  exclusive  right ;  he 
is  at  liberty  to  publish  his  writings,  and  he  can 
restrain  anyone  else  from  publishing  them.  More- 
over, he  enjoys  an  assignable  interest.  Exclusive- 
ness  and  assignability,  for  a  limited  period,  are 
the  characteristics  of  statutory  copyright 

Such  is  the  proprietary  right  of  the  author  in  his 
unpublished  worfai  during  his  lifetime.  But  when 
the  author  dies,  to  whom  does  this  right  belong — 
to  his  personal  representatives,  or  to  the  owner  of 
the  author's  manuscript  ? 
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In  Macmillan  v.  Dent  it  was  decided  that  the 
Copyright  Act  divested  the  author's  personal  repre* 
eentatives  of  the  copyright  in  writings  first 
published  after  the  author's  death.  The  copy- 
right belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  author's 
manuscript  &om  which  the  work  is  first  published. 
Is  it  suggested  that  until  a  posthumous  work  is 
actually  published  the  author's  personal  repre- 
sentatives can  restrain  publication  ?  In  other 
words,  that  he  can  prevent  the  owner  of  the  author's 
manuscript  from  acquiring  copyright,  which  the 
statute  expressly  takes  away  from  the  personal 
representative  and  confers  upon  th6  owner  of  the 
manuscript?  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  the  suggestion  seems  to  be  accepted  as 
if  it  was  the  law. 

The  words  of  Lord  Justice  Yaughan  Williams  in 
Macmillan  y.  Dent  are  important  upon  this  point. 
He  says:— ** They  (i.«.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steeds, 
owners  of  the  author's  manuscript),  had  not  any 
copyright^  but  in  my  view,  although  they  had  no 
<5opyright,  they  had  documents  which,  if  they  were 
the  proprietors  of  them,  gave  them  the  right  to 
acquire  copyright."  And  then,  referring  to  the 
agreement  or  assignment,  he  says,  ''  I  think  there 
was  an  intention  to  transfer  that  inchoate  right." 

If  the  owner  of  the  author's  manuscript,  there- 
fore, has  an  inchoate  right  in  the  posthumous 
work,  which  is  assignable  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion to  a  publisher,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  personal  representative  has  a 
proprietary  right  to  restrain  publication,  and  can 
render  the  assignment  valueless.  The  real  effect 
of  the  Copyright  Act  appears  to  be  to  divest  the 
author's  personal  representative  of  all  proprietary 
rights  in  posthumous  works,  unless  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  author's  manuscript  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  owner  of  the  author's  manuscript  from 
which  the  work  is  first  published  acquires  the 
■**copynght"  It  is  also  clear  that  he  has  an 
•**  inchoate  right "  before  publication.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  personal  representative 
has  any  proprietary  right  in  the  author's  unpublished 
works,  or  that  he  can  defeat  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  manuscript  by  restraining  publication. 

Tate  V.  Fullbrooke. 

In  this  action  Mr.  Harry  Tate,  comedian,  sought 
to  restrain  Mr.  William  Fullbrooke  from  performmg 
a  music  hall  sketch  entitled  *'  Astronomy,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  his 
own  sketch  **  Motoring,"  and  infringed  his  play- 
ri<^ht.  It  was  admitted  that  the  dialogue  in  both 
sketches  was  not  the  same,  and  that  the  literary 
composition  in  the  defendant's  manuscript  was  not 
an  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  copyright.  With 
regard  to  the  playright,  however,  the  evidence 
fihowed  that  the  defendant,  who  had  played  in 


"Motoring"  with  the  plaintiff,  used  the  same 
"make-up"  as  the  plaintiff,  and  imitated  him 
during  a  part  of  the  performance,  and  introduced 
into  his  sketch  certain  characters  and  incidents  of 
stage  business  which  were  employed  in  the  sketch 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  held  that  although  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two 
entertainments,  there  was  a  substantial  similarity, 
and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  the  defendant's 
entertainment  would  have  to  be  restrained.  It 
had  been  contended  that  the  plaintiff's  entertain- 
ment was  not  entitled  to  protection  as  a  dramatic 
piece,  being  merely  "  a  collection  of  nonsensical 
remarks  calculated  to  please  vacant  minds."  His 
Lordship  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff^s  sketch  was  a  dramatic  entertainment 
within  the  Act,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
author.  He  thought  that  a  dramatic  piece  could 
exist  without  any  words  at  all,  and  even  a  mimetic 
sketch  was  entitled  to  protection.  An  idea  or  plot 
accompanied  by  gestures  might  be  a  dramatic  piece 
or  entertainment  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  40«.  damages 
and  costs,  and  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  performing  "  Astronomy "  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  infringe  the  plaintiff's  rights. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  applied  for — but  not 
granted — upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
precedent  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  person 
from  imitating  another. 

The  case  is  interesting  as  showing  that  play- 
right  in  situations,  incidents,  and  stage  business 
in  a  dramatic  sketch — apart  from  the  words — is 
entitled  to  protection ;  and  the  judge's  observa- 
tions support  the  opinion""  that  English  law  in  this 
respect  is  analogous  to  the  law  in  America,  where 
it  has  been  held  that  there  may  be  playright  even 
in  a  dance,  if  it  contains  a  stoiy  with  dramatic 
action  and  incidents. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  significant  instance  of  an 
author  successftilly  maintaining  an  action  for  the 
infringement  of  his  playright  in  a  "  stage-play," 
performed  at  a  music  hall  not  licensed  for  the 
performance  of  stage-plays  under  the  Theatres 
Act  It  has  been  pointed  outt  that  although  the 
performance  of  a  "stage-play'*  is  prohibited  by 
English  law  at  a  music  hall  or  any  other  place  of 
entertainment  not  duly  licensed  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  stage-plays,  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  playright  of  the  author  or  his  assignee. 
The  author  is  entitled  to  the  same  remedies  for 
enforcing  his  playright  as  if  the  piece  had  been 
examined  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  performed 
at  a  duly  licensed  theatre.        Harold  Habdy. 

*  "  Playright  and  Copyright  in  all  Countries,"  p.  124. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  125.  J 
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AN  AGREEMENT  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
HES8R&  LONGMANS  AND  COMPANY, 
AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 

THIS  agreement  made  this  day  of  ,  between 
(the  author),  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  of  the  one  part,  and 
(the  publishers^  on  behalf  of  themselves,  their  successors 
and  assigns,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is  mutual^ 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  said  (publishers)  shall  publish  at  their  own  risk 
and  expense  a  volume  by  the  said  (author). 

2.  The  copyright  in  this  work,  under  existing  or  future 
Acts  or  Treaties,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  said  (pub- 
lishers), subject  to  the  payment  to  the  said  (author)  of  a 
royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  published  price  of  the  first 
thousand  copies  sold,  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  sold  between 
one  thousand  and  two  thousand  copies,  and  twenty  pei" 
cent,  on  the  published  price  of  all  copies  of  the  English 
edition  sold  beyond  the  first  two  thousand  copies,  and  ono 
half  of  any  profits  that  may  be  realised  from  the  rights 
of  translation  and  reproduction,  or  any  other  imperial, 
colonial,  or  foreign  rights  which  now,  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  legal  term  of  copyright,  shall  be  or  become 
appurtenant  to  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  the  work, 
or  from  the  sale  of  early  sheets  or  stereotype  plates  of  the 
said  work  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

Provided  that  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  dispose 
of  copies  of  the  said  work  as  a  remainder  at  a  reduced 
price,  either  in  England  or  abroad,  which  is  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  said  (publishers)  the 
royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  said  ^author)  is  to  be  calculated 
on  the  amount  of  such  sales,  instead  of  on  the  published 
price  of  the  book. 

3.  The  general  management  of  the  production,  publica- 
tion, reprinting,  and  sale  of  the  work  shall  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  said  (publishers),  including 
the  power  of  making,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think 
advisable,  or  of  declining  arrangements  with  reference  to 
the  production,  publication,  translation  and  sale  of  the 
work,  and  translations  thereof  in  India,  the  colonies, 
America  and  other  foreign  countries. 

4.  Corrections  above  ten  shillings  per  sheet  of  thirty-two 
pages  on  the  average  to  be  charged  to  the  said  (anthor) 
and  deducted  from  any  royalties  that  may  become  due  to 
the  said  (author). 

5.  The  said  (author)  guarantees  to  the  said  publishers 
that  the  said  work  is  in  no  way  whatever  a  violation  of  any 
copyright  belonging  to  any  other  party,  and  that  he  and 
his  legal  representatives  shiall  and  will  hold  harmless  the 
said  (jpublisners)  from  all  suits  and  all  manner  of  claims 
and  proceedings  which  may  be  taken  on  the  ground  that 
the  said  work  is  such  violation  or  contains  anything 
libellous. 

6.  The  said  (author)  in  consideration  of  the  payments 
and  royalties  reserved  to  him  under  this  agreement  under- 
takes, as  occasion  may  require,  to  edit  new  editions  of  the 
said  work,  and  supply  any  new  matter  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  information  contained  in  the  work  down 
to  date. 

7.  The  publication  in  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  said  (publishers),  and  the  royalty 
payable  on  sales  there  shall  be  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
American  published  price. 

8.  The  royalty  on  the  American  edition  shall  be  reckoned 
on  all  copies  sold,  except  that  should  the  English  sales  fall 

abort  of ,  a  sufficient  number  of  books  shall  be  sold  in 

America,  free  of  royalty,  to  make  up  copies  in  all, 

free  of  royalty. 

9.  In  the  case  of  books  first  published  between  Decem- 
ber 19,  an(^  June  1,  accounts  shall  be  made  up  annually  to 


June  1,  and  rendered  as  soon  as  practicable  after  that  time, 
and  the  balance  due  shall  be  paid  on  the  fcrflowing  14th 
November ;  and  in  the  case  of  books  first  published  between 
June  1,  and  December  19,  accounts  shall  be  made  up 
annually  to  December  19,  and  rendered  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  that  time,  and  the  balance  due  shall  be  paid 
on  the  following  14  th  May. 

Comments. 

The  agreement  printed  above  was  placed  before 
an  author  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans &  Co.,  about  a  year  ago. 

Changes  may,  of  course,  have  been  made  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  without  their  coming  to  our 
notice.  The  contract,  however,  oflfers  a  feir  text 
for  comment  to  show  what  even  the  best  houses 
sometimes  oflfer  to  authors  and  what  the  latter 
ought  to  avoid. 

The  usual  methods  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans &  Co.  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  always  ready  to 
give  to  authors  the  fullest  details  as  to  their  accounts 
and  to  supply  them,  without  hesitation,  with  printers' 
vouchers  for  the  number  of  copies  printed;  but  all 
this  cannot  excuse  the  form  or  agreement  printed 
above,  though  foims  just  as  bad  were  approved 
by  the  Publishers'  Association  in  solemn  conclave 
assembled  as  equitable  between  author  and  pub- 
lisher. Now  the  Publishers'  Association  contains 
all  the  best  firms  as  members.  No  doubt  the 
taint  of  the  united  action  clings  to  the  individual. 
For  an  explanation  of  those  agreements  and  an 
elucidation  of  their  equity  members  should  refer 
to  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  society  with  the 
secretarv's  notes. 

The  following  detailed  comments  are  submitted, 
as  they  carry  objections  not  only  against  the  clauses 
which  are  manifestly  inequitable  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  but  demonstrate  how  many  points 
may  be  omitted  and  overlooked,  which  alone  would 
give  to  the  author  the  widest  control  of  his  property. 

First,  the  agreement  should  not  be  with  the 
successors  and  assigns  of  the  publisher  as  in  the 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  agreement. 
The  contract  for  publication  should  be  kept  a  per 
sonal  contract.  This  is  the  best  safeguard  an 
anthor  can  have  ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for 
hun  to  tell  into  whose  hands  the  publication  of  his 
book  may  fall  in  the  event  of  a  firm  breaking  up 
or  any  alteration  being  made  in  its  constitution. 
Here  it  may  be  as  weU  to  state  as  emphatically  as 
possible  that  the  publisher  is  an  agent  for  the 
publication  of  the  work  in  book  form ;  he  is  not  a 
literary  agent  to  handle  the  other  outside  rights, 
nor  is  he  a  principal  to  deprive  the  author  of  his 
copyright.  Any  agreement,  therefore,  contraven- 
ing these  principles  should  not  receive  an  author's 
signature. 
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To  the  first  clause  as  it  stands  little  exception 
can  be  taken,  save  that  the  anthor  shoald  limit  the 
publication  to  a  fixed  price  in  book  form,  and  that 
the  publisher  should  agree  to  publish  the  book 
on  or  before  a  fixed  date.  In  the  same  clause  it  is 
essential  that  the  publisher  should  be  limited  as  to 
the  number  of  copies  comprising  the  first  edition. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of 
technical  books  which  require  re-editing  from 
time  to  time. 

An  example  came  before  the  society  not  very  long 
ago  in  which  an  author  in  his  "  salad  days  "  had 
trwisferred  the  copyright  of  his  book,  dealinc:  with 
an  exceedingly  technical  subject,  to  a  publisher. 
Continuing  his  researches  in  connection  with  his 

Particular  subject,  in  the  course  of  some  ten  years 
e  acquired  a  large  amount  of  additional  material 
of  great  value  and  importance,  and  during  these 
ten  years  obtained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  EngFand.  It  waa  to 
him  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  issue 
another,  and  amended  edition  of  his  book,  but  when 
he  came  to  bargain  with  the  publisher,  the  latter 
refdsed  to  accept  the  alterations  save  on  the  under- 
standing that  Uie  author  entered  into  a  contract 
which  was  dearly  disadvantageous,  not  only  from 
pecuniary,  but  from  other  points  of  view.  The 
author  could  not  produce  his  new  edition  without 
infringing,  to  some  extent,  the  copyright  of  the 
old  which  he  had  transferred  to  the  publisher.  As 
a  result  he  was  forced  to  re-purchase  the  copyright 
of  his  old  book  at  the  publisner's  own  valuation,  in 
order  that  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  his  subject  might  remain  unimpaired. 

This  may  serve  to  indicate  one  reason  for  limiting 
the  publisher  to  the  publication  of  a  fixed  number 
of  copies,  the  author  retaining  the  right,  if  the 
book  is  a  technical  one,  to  re-eait  after  the  sale  of 
that  number,  and  this  right  must  be  wholly  with 
the  author. 

This  same  point  may  be  carried  further  in  regard 
to  clause  2,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  more  disastrous  than  for  an  author  to  convey 
the  copyright  of  his  work  to  a  publisher.  The 
disastrous  results  which  may  follow  such  a  transfer 
have  been  intensified  by  a  recent  decision  given  in 
the  Courts,  which  places  an  author  in  peril  of 
losing,  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  liquidation  of 
the  firm,  all  the  benefits  of  his  agreement.  The 
publisher  should  have  merely  a  licence  to  pubUsh 
the  author's  work  in  book  form,  as  already  stated, 
at  a  fixed  price.  Again,  it  is  quite  outside  a 
publisher's  business  to  deal  with  the  rights  of 
translation  and  reproduction  in  foreign  countries, 
though  it  is  at  times  advantageous  U)  an  author 
to  allow  the  publisher  to  control  the  colonial  edition, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  management  of  the 
United  States  issue.   In  no  circumstances,  however. 


should  the  other  rights  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pub* 
Usher,  e  pecially  as  in  some  countries  copyright  in 
the  book  carries  dramatic  rights  with  it.  To  some 
authors  these  rights  are  of  enormous  importance. 
If  the  author  desires  to  market  them  he  can  do  so 
much  better  through  the  means  of  a  literary  agent, 
or  by  his  own  efforts.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
remainders  contained  in  the  proviso  to  the  same 
clause,  it  is  desirable  that  the  author  should  have 
some  control,  and  that  the  publisher  shonld  not  be 
at  liberty  to  "remainder'*  at  his  own  will  and 

Pleasure,  which,  very  often,  is  not  the  author's, 
'he  author  should  have  the  option  of  purchase  at 
"  remainder  "  prices,  and  it  should  be  understood 
further — the  publisher  holding  a  licence  to  publish 
in  book  form — that,  after  the  sale  of  the  remainder, 
the  contract  should  be  at  an  end  and  all  rights 
should  return  to  the  author.  If  the  publisher 
held  the  copyright  he  would  be  in  the  proud 
position  of  preventing  the  author  from  re-publishing 
the  book  should  he  so  desire,  unless  he  re-purchased 
his  rights  at  the  publisher's  valuation. 

Clause  8  is  another  difiicult  and  dangerous  clause. 
In  regard  to  the  production  in  England,  this  should 
be  le£  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  after  he  has 
been  limited  as  above  stated,  but  if  he  holds  the 
extra  rights  which  he  claims  in  clause  2,  he  should 
not  be  sdlowed  to  accept  or  to  decline  arrangements 
at  his  own  free  will,  for  it  might  suit  the  publisher 
to  accept  a  contract  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
author.  If  the  publisher  deals  with  these  rights 
he  should  deal  with  them  merelv  as  an  agent.  He 
should  not  have  the  exclusive  right  of  placing  them ; 
but  if  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  offer  for  them 
then  the  contract  might  be  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  author,  as  the  latter  thinks  fit,  and  if  accepted^ 
the  publisher  should  receive  the  usual  agency  fee 
for  the  work. 

The  clause  referring  to  corrections  does  not  give 
the  author  a  very  wide  margin,  and  it  ought 
distinctly  to  be  understood  at  the  same  time  that 
only  author's  corrections  are  charged  for,  and  not 
printer's  errors. 

Clause  5.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  publisher 
should  be  protected  against  any  violation  of  copy- 
right, as  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
come  to  any  judgment  on  a  question  of  this  kind. 

Clanse  6  we  have  already  dealt  with.  The 
power  to  demand  the  re-editing  of  the  book  should 
not  lie  with  the  publisher. 

In  connection  with  clause  7,  it  is  only  right  to 
state,  that  in  regard  to  any  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  who  have  an  American  house  of 
their  own,  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
author  to  leave  the  American  publication  in  their 
hands,  but  they  should  undertake  in  the  agreement 
to  secure  the  American  copyright  for  the  author, 
and  it  should  not  be  left  to  their  option.  j 
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Clause  8  is  a  dangeroos  clause  as  it  stauds,  and 
is  better  deleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  words. 

The  account  clause  is  not  satisfactory.  Accounts 
•at  any  rate  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  a 
«  book's  existence,  should  be  rendered  semi- 
annually. Afcer  that  time  an  annual  rendering 
might  be  sufficient  Payments  should  be  made  at 
«n  earlier  date. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clearly  stated  once  again, 
that  in  no  circumstances  should  the  contract  with 
the  publisher  be  other  than  a  personal  contract, 
nor  should  the  author  convey  the  copyright  and 
other  exclusive  rights  in  his  work  to  the  publisher. 
If  he  grants  to  the  publisher  an  exclusive  license, 
•as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  books  are  not  of  a 
technical  nature,  then  a  clause  should  be  added 
providing  for  the  termination  of  the  agreement  if 
the  book  is  not  kept  on  the  market,  or  is  allowed 
to  run  out  of  print.  In  every  agreement  there 
fihould  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  author 
•can  regain  control  of  the  licence  to  publish  in  these 
circumstances. 

Although  we  have  gone  into  the  strictures  on 
this  agreement  in  great  detail,  we  feel  sure  that, 
«ven  &om  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  Messrs. 
Longmans  will  see  that  some  of  the  suggestions 
put  forward  are  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  we  may 
see  agreements  of  a  more  equitable  nature  issued 
from  this  old  established  and  trustworthy  firm. 


•  ♦  • 


F.  T.  GROT   RICHARDS'    BANKRUPTCT. 

Final  Siatembnt. 

THE  following  is  the  Final  Statement,  issued 
by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  of  the  property 
of  F.  T.  Grant  Richards,  Publisher. 

Estimated 
to  prodace  per 

Debtor's         Rbceiptb. 
Statement. 
To  Total  Receipts  from  Date  £.      s,    d,        £      #.    d. 

of  Beceiving  Order,  viz. : 
Stock-in-trade.        .        .    18,711    0    0) 
Copyrights  and  Publish-  \     6,991  16    8 

ing  Rights    .        .        .     12,514    4    6) 
Office  Furnitore       .        .         150    0    0  82    5    6 

Lease  of  No.  8,  Smart's 

Buildings      ...         700    0    0  .     -      - 

'WorldofBiUiards' Shares        200    0    0  -     -     - 

Surplus  from    Securities 
in  the  hands  of  Credi- 
tors fully  secured .        .      8,920  10  8  342    0    1 
Receipts  per  Trading      • 

Account        .        •        .  5,758  18.  4 

Other  Receipts        .        .  15    0    0 


Total 


.  £41,196  15    2    £13,190    0     7 


^      9,    d.        £       s,  d. 

Brought  forward .        .      41,195  15    2     l.%190    0    7 
Zest — 
Deposit  returned  to 

Petitioner     .        .       ^  ... 

ra3rments  to  redeem 

Securities     .        •        .  660    6    6 

Costs  of  Execution  .        .  ... 

Payments    per    Trading 

Account        ,        ,        ,      2,445    3     7       3,105  10    1 

Net  Realisations £10,084  10    6 

Balance  due  to  Trustee   ....  50    2    6 

£10,134  13    0 

Payments. 
By  Board  of  Trade  and  Court  Fees  (including     £     s.   d. 
stamp  of  £5  on  Petition)  .        ,        .    123    6    2 

£      9.    d. 

Law  Costs  of  Petition      ,  51    7    3 

Law  Costs         .        .        .      1,308  18    2 

Other  Law  Costs,  some 
under  taxation,  esti- 
mated .        ,        .        .  75    0    0 

1,435    5    6 

Trustee's  Remuneration, 
as  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection, 
viz.: 

8  per  cent,   on   £10,069 

10*.  &d.  Assets  realised  .         805  11     3 

8  per  cent,  on  £6,412 
14«.  id.  Assets  distri- 
buted in  dividend .        ,         513    0    4 

1,318  11    7 

Special  Manager's  Charges .        . 

PeTSon  appointed  to  assist  Debtor  under    ■ 

Sec.  70  of  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883     .        .         21     0    0 

Auctioneer's  Charges  as  taxed    . 

Other  Taxed  Costs 

Costs  of  Possession 

Costs  of   Notices  in   Gazette  and  Local 
Papers 4    6    6 

Incidental  Outlay 323    2  11 

Total  Cost  of  Realisation  .        .    3,228  12    7 

Allowance  to  debtor   ••...-•• 
Creditors^  viz. : —  £      *.     d, 

7  Preferential       .        .         466  11     1 

310  Unsecured.    Third 

and    Final     Dividend 

now  declared  of  M.  in 

the  £  on  £46,643  os.  Sd.         582  12    4 

Dividends     previously 

declared        ,        .        .      5,830    2    0 

6,879    5    5 

2he  Debtor's  estimate  of  amount  expected 

to  rank  for  dividend  was  £44,551  Os,  Sd, 
Reserved  for  Stamp  Duty  on  Application 
for  Discharge,  Printing,  Postage  and 
Incidentals 26  15    0 

£10,134  13    0 

Assets  not  yet  realised  are  estimated  to  produce 
£40  or  thereabout. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  bald  statements  like  the 
foregoing  are  liable  to  be  misleading,  and  we  are 
requested  by  Mr.  H.  A.  MoncrieflEi  the  trustee  of 
the  property,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Richards,  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  and  himself,  to  add  to  it  a 
little  explanation. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  held 
oa  November  10th,  1904,  and  a  receiver  was 
appointed  on  the  12th  by  Mr.  Ames,  or  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Dent..  This  receiver 
did  not  retire  until  April,  1905,  and  in  the  interval 
nearly  £8,000  was  aosorbed  m  the  first  secured 
claim  of  £3,000,  the  costs  and  the  expenses 
connected  with  carrying  on  the  hnsiness. 

In  the  second  place,  creditors  held  various 
securities  which  they  valued  at  £18,775,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lease  held  by  Messrs.  Dent, 
none  of  these  securities  have  ever  reached  the 
trustee's  hands. 

Lastly,  the  trustee  lost  over  £8,000  by  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Moring  to  complete  his  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  and.  publishing  contracts  on 
the  terms  agreed. 

The  trust.ee  is  of  opinion  that  the  estate  has 
really  produced  about  £40,000,  but,  as  the  greater 
part  was  held  by  creditors  claiming  to  hold  assets 
as  security,  only  about  one-third,  and  that  subject 
to  costs,  became  available  for  the  unsecured  creditors 
he  represented.  This,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of  the 
small  amount  distributed  by  way  of  dividends. 

Such  then  is  the  statement  and  the  trustee's 
explanation,  yet  in  both  there  would  seem  to  be 
matters,  or  rather  the  omission  of  matters,  that 
afford  fitly  an  occasion  of  fair  comment. 

We  learn  that  a  receiver  was  appointed  on 
November  12th,  1905,  how  it  is  not  clear,  as  the 
receiving  o^er  is  dated  January  17th,  1905.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  receiver  retired  in  April,  1905, 
he  had  spent  £8,000,  of  which  £8,000  is  stated  to 
be  a  secured  claim.  Of  the  remaining  £5,000  no 
actual  details  are  furnished.'  In  fact  details  and 
dates  in  the  statement  are  sadly  lacking.  Surely 
.an  account  should  be  shown  of  the  secured  and 
unsecured  creditors,  and  the  amounts  due  to  each. 
The  deposit,  also,  presumably  paid  by  Mr.  Moring, 
and  forfeited  on  his  failure  to  complete,  should 
appear  as  an  asset.  Perhaps  no  deposit  was  made. 
One  wonders  why. 

No  statement  is  made  as  to  when  Mr.  Moncrieff 
was  appointed  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  but  we  infer 
that  he  was  appointed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
receiver  in  April,  1905. 

Mr.  Richards*  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  and  copyrights  and  publishing  rights  is 
amazing  in  view  of  the  receipts,  oi:  else  the  receipts 
were  insufficient.  On  this  point,  of  course,  one 
cannot  be  sure,  but  the  value  of  the  lease  of 
8,  Smart's  Buildings,  could  easily  have  been 
definitely  ascertained.  It  is  estimated  at  £700, 
but  as  no  receipt  on  this  asset  appears  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  valueless. 

Again,  where  does  the  £3,000,  stated  to  have 
been  lost  owing  to  Mr.  Moring's  failure  on  the 
contract,  appear  in  the  statement? 


We  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  things  can  be 
ftilly  explained ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  they  been  set  out  on 
this  statement.  Evidently  in  carrying  on  the 
business  and  also,  it  is  possible,  in  accepting  the 
debtor's  estimate  of  value,  lies  the  trustee's  failure 
to  produce  better  results. 


•  ♦  • 


PRINTING   AND  PUBLISHING   IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1905. 


[Reprinted  from  the  United  States  Publis/iers'  Weekly.] 

THE  United  States  Bui*eau  of  the  Census 
announces  the  publication  of  Bulletin  79, 
presenting  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  at  the  census  of  manufactures 
m  1905.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  William  S. 
Eossiter,  chief  clerk  of  the  census. 

The  printing  industry  possesses  an  importance 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  capital  invested  or 
by  the  volume  and  value  of  product.  Analysis  of 
the  printer's  calling  has  become  to  a  noteworthy 
degree  an  analysis  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Therefore,  interest  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  printing  is  not  confined  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  industry,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  other  callings,  but  is  shared ^y  the 
entire  community. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
printing  industry  in  1905  was  2^,422,  a  number 
larger  than  was  reported  for  any  other  industry^ 
The  increase  reported  from  1900  to  1905  forma 
a  striking  excention  to  the  prevailing  tendency 
towards  consoliaation,  for  it  was  proportionately 
greater  than  from  1890  to  1900.  Hence  the  pro- 
duct of  this  industry  continues  to  be  contributed 
by  a  great  number  of  small  establishments,  accom- 
plishing noteworthy  results  with  a  small  capital,, 
operated  by  men  of  independent  thought  and 
action,  and  contributing  materially  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  financial  growth  of  the  country. 

The  capital  required  in  1905  to  conduct  the 

?rinting  and  publishing  business  was  $385,008,604. 
t  was  approximately  double  that  required  in  1890, 
and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  a  considerable  degree 
to  mechanical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  industrv  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  total  value  of  products  reported  in  1905- 
was  f  496,061,857.     During  the  brief  period  from 
1900  to  1905  the  increase  in  value  of  products 
was  nearly  double  that  from   1890  to  1900,  or 
in  absolute  figures,  f  149^006,927  compared  with 
171,601,915.    Had  the  per  capita  value  of  products 
been  the  same  in  1905  as  in  1850,  the  entire  value- 
of  products  of  the  industry  WQuld  have  been  but- 
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-#62,007,588.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  per 
-/uipita  prodaction  in  1850  been  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1905,  the  total  value  of  products  of  the  industry 
^t  the  earlier  census  would  have  amounted  to 
$141,470,444,  or  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
actual  amount  recorded. 

Among  the  ten  industries  having  value  of  pro- 
•ducts  in  1905  exceeding  1320,000,000,  printing 
■and  publishing  rank  seventh,  having  advanced  to 
that  position  from  tenth  in  1880.  Printing  and 
publishing  reports  one;  establishment  to  eveij 
^,076  inhabitants,  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  is 
iron  and  steel.  Which  contributes  but  one  establish- 
ment to  every  134,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  the 
-entire  industry,  about  one-third  were  exclusively 
"book  and  job  establishments,  one-sixth  exclusively 
newspapers  and  periodical  establishments,  and  over 
one-half  were  combination  establishments— that  is, 
producing  both  book  and  job  printing  and  news- 
papers and  periodicals.    In  value  of  products  the 
exclusive  establishments  were  practically  on  even 
terms,  the  amount  reported  for  book   and    job 
printing  being  $186,759,503,  and  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  1184,736,800;   but  in  the  com- 
bination establishments  the  value  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  products  greatly  outweighed  the 
value  of  book  and  job  printing.    The  entire  value 
of  products  distributed  between  the  two  general 
olasses  was  $233,230,842  for  book  and  job  printing 
and  $256,816,282  for  newspapers  and  periodicals* 
The  increase  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  from 
1900  to   1905   was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
shown  for  book  and  job  printing.    This  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  stationary  condition  of  the  book 
and  job  printing  interests  in  the  New  England 
States. 

Two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  the 
new  industry  was  contributed  by  six  States — New 
York,  Penn^lvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri  These  States  are  also  the  principal 
producers  in  each  of  the  two  branches,  although  in 
cine()ual  proportions. 

Five  of  the  six  cities  having  a  population  of 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants  in  1900  contributed 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the  products 
of  the  industry,  or,  considered  by  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  industry,  53*9  per  cent,  of  the 
book  and  job-printing  products  and  42*9  per  cent, 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  products.  New 
York  contributed  more  than  double  the  value  of 
products  of  the  next  largest  producer  (Chicago), 
and  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
industry. 

The  absolute  increase  in  value  of  book  and 
job  products  during  the  five-year  period  was 
unprecedented.  Prom  1880  to  1890  it  was 
•approximately  $4,500,000;  from   1890  to  1900, 


$28,000,000;  and  during  the  half-decade  from 
1900  to  1905,  $62,000,000.  At  this  rate  the 
value  of  products  will  double  in  1910  as  com- 
pared with  1900.  This  advance  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  perfectly  natural  causes,  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation  in  which  the  printer  has 
fully  shared  being  the  principal  factor. 


»  »  • 


MAGAZINE  CONTENTS. 


Albany. 
Joris-Earl  Hnysmans. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.    By  G.  L.  Strachey. 

Blackwood's. 

Dante's  "Paolo  and  Francesca."  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
R.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Wooing.    By  J.  H.  Lobban. 

Musings  Without  Method:  Plato  and  TuUy.  The 
Example  of  Polonius.  Books  of  (Courtesy.  Peacham's 
'*  Gompleat  Gentleman." 

Bookman. 
"  The  Bookman  "  Gallery. — Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
Jonathan  Swift.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Fiction  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.     By  William  E.  A. 
Axon. 

Chambebs's  Journal. 
Lovers  of  Books.    By  Lady  Catherine  Milnes-Gaskell. 
The  Scottish  Professor  in  Life  and  Literature. 
The  Complete  Journalist :  Qualifications  for  Journalism. 
Diplomatist  and  Man  of  Letters. 

CONTEMPORABY  REVIEW. 

St.  Paul's  Philosophy  of  History.  By  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
Arab  and  Hebrew  Prose  Writei*.    By  T.  H.  Weir. 
The  Purpose  of  Art    By  B.  Wake  Cook. 

COBNHILL.      - 

The  British  Museum  Reading  Room.  By  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole.    By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
In  the  Scriptorium.    By  Rowland  Home. 

FOBTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Memorial  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Karl  Blind.  By  A.  C. 
Swinburne. 

The  Friends  of  Living  Creatures  and  John  Ruskin.  By 
E.  M.  Goring. 

Month. 

Mary  Queen  of  Soots  and  the  Babington  Plot.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Potten. 
William  Giffoid.    By  P.  A.  Sillard. 

National  Review. 
George  Meredith.    By  Professor  Pelhwn  Edgar. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Man  in  the  Street.    By  Stephen  Paget. 

Notes  on  the  Future  of  the  Drama.  By  Arthur 
Bourchier. 

The  Trial  of  Blixabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston.  By  Hugh 
Childers. 

Some  Traditions  of  Avignon.    By  David  H.  Wilson. 

(The  Monthly  Review  is  no  longer  published^ 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HERB  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  four  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  :— 

I.  BeUIng  it  Outright. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  vroper  price  can  he 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  shoula  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  PFoflt-Sharlng  Agreemant  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro^ 
duction  forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses,** 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
righto. 

(6.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  be^t  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  figures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  17ie  Author, 

lY  A  Commission  Agreement. 

The  main  pointo  are  : — 

!1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 
2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 
(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreemento  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoia  ajgreemento  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  pointo  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(I.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(8.)  Always  aToid  a  translSsr  of  eopyright. 


•  »  I 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  IB  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatio  contract  for  playt 
in  three  or  more  acts:— 

(a.)  Sale  outright  of  the  performing  right.  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 

(h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages  on 
gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6- 
and  15  per  cent.     An  author  should  obtain   a 

Screen tage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts- 
1  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 
(<T.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.«.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  alwaya 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (d.)  apply 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  righto  of  one-act  plays  shoold 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  righto  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  righto,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  righto  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  riffht  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  ri^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreemento  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risx  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  farther  informatioift 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


»   ♦  • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  a» 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  righto  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatie 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two> 
righto  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.  He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


I,  "[71  VERr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
fij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
«pecial  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsers  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  onlinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  signing  any  agreement  whateyer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

6.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
—(1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
In  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fnller  particnlars  of  the  Society's  work 
ean  be  obtained  in  tne  Prospectus. 

7.  Mo  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
agent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavonr  to  proTont  authors  fi*om 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretiupy  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is)  £1  If.  per 
aanuniy  or  £10 10s.  for  life  membership. 


THB  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on. 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  Bd.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the- 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to- 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


THE  RE&DINO  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this- 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers- 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  andr 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetry* 
and  dramatic  works,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The- 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The- 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


•    ♦    • 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  AtUlior  begs  to  remind  members  of* 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  thenv 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a» 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
bs,  6i.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  luthor  "  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the- 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  invited  by  the- 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to- 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post,, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  Uy 
write  to  him  without  delay.  All  remittances  should  be- 
crossed  Unum  Bank  of  London^  Chatioery  LanSf  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE^ 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age,, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assarance,  can^ 
be  obtained  from  this  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Citf 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance- 
Society,  158,  Leadenliall  Street 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

1   »    I 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  expressed  at  the  general  meeting,  the 
new  list  of  members  and  associates  (on  sale  to 
members  and  associates  only)  will  be  issued  daring 
the  present  month,  at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

Tnose  who  desire  to  purchase  this,  list  are 
requested  to  fill  up  the  form  which  is  published 
as  an  inset  to  this  issue  of  Ths  Author,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  secretary  accompanied  with  a  postal  order 
for  the  cost  of  the  list. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  good  many 
articles  appeared  in  the  papers  about  the  published 
price  of  books.  It  was  urged  that  books  were  too 
expensiye  and  that  publishers  obtained  too  large 
profits,  and  the  authors  too  little.  It  was  suggested 
also  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  price  of  fiction 
was  reduced.  One  or  two  isolated  efforts  were 
made^at  the  time,  but  the  financial  result  of  these 
efforts  was  never  disclosed.  Eventually,  one  or 
two  publishers  determined  to  give  the  suggestion 
A  trial,  and  to  test  whether  the  larger  circulation 
<»btained  at  the  cheapened  price  would  produce  a 
satisfactory  return  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Author.  It  appears  from  an  article  in  one  of  the 
August  issues  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  that 
inquiries  had  been  instituted  among  the  leading 
jpublishers  of  the  cheap  issues.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  tends  to  show  that  the  new  departure  has 
not  been  a  success. 

The  first  four  or  five  books  sold  very  well,  but 
when  competition  brought  out  more  books  and 
still  more  books  at  the  cheapened  price,  there  was 
not  sufficient  reward  either  for  the  author  or  for 
the  publisher.  We  have  also  made  inquiries 
through  the  trade  on  this  point,  and  tlie  same 
answer  has  been  given. 

We  see,  however,  Messrs.  Collier  &  Co.  state 
that  their  Ze.  novels  are  a  great  success.  Messrs. 
Collier  &  Co.  are  new  publishers  who  have  yet  to 
win  their  spurs.  We  wish  them  every  success,  and 
if  they  can  obtain  so  large  a  sale  for  their  Zs. 
novels,  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  author  the 
large  sums  and  royalties  to  which  he  ie  entitled  as 
reward  of  his  work,  they  will  have  made  a  new  and 
satisfactory  discovery  and  solved  a  difiScult 
problem. 

We  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ment when  they  have  put,  say  fifty  new  novels  at 
this  price  on  the  market,  and  have  been  a  publish- 
ing nrm  of  at  least  two  or  three  years'  standing. 


must  determine  the  remuneration  they  can  claim. 
Cheap  books — in  this  note  we  only  desire  to  include 
fiction — have  been  brought  out  at  2s.,  2j?.  6fl^.,  Zs. 
net,  got  up — so  it  is  stated— exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  book  which  formerly  sold  at  6^., 
subject  to  discount,  or,  in  reality,  at  4*.  6rf.  The 
result,  as  we  have  quoted,  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

Would  it  not  b3  an  interesting  experiment  to 
try  the  opposite  method  ?  The  works  and  wares  of 
the  greater  craftsmen  in  other  branches  command 
a  higher  figure  from  the  public.  Let  the  pub- 
lishers carry  out  the  same  idea.  Indeed,  if  our 
memory  does  not  fail  us,  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  raise 
the  price  of  his  books. 

A  publisher  could  say  to  an  author :  "  As  yet  you 
have  no  public  who  yearn  for  your  works ;  you 
must  be  issued  at  3s.  If  the  book  is  a  success  we 
will  issue  your  next  book  at  55."  By  this  means 
the  publisher  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market. 

If  the  demand  increased,  an  author  might  at 
length  be  issuing  his  volumes  at  £l  Is.,  and  the 
demand  would  bs  such  that  it  would  pay  him  to 
do  so.  He  would  get  more  money  and  would  not 
materially  damage  his  circulation,  for  he  would 
always  have  the  cheaper  editions  in  reserve. 

This  is  thrown  out  to  authors  and  publishers  as 
a  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  some  enterprising 
firm  may  take  up  the  idea.  After  all,  it  is  not 
more  absurd  than  the  craving  for  cheap  literature 
which  we  are  told  the  public  so  ardently  desire. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  business  done  by 
the  Copyright  Office  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  ending  June  80,  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  contains  some  prodigious  figures  testifying  to 
the  ever-increasing  literary  activity  in  that  country. 
For  example,  under  Class  A,  sub-section  (a),  which 
refers  to  books  (volumes  and  pamphlets),  no  less 
than  12,992  have  been  deposited  during  the  la^t 
year,  exclusive  of  585  foreign  books  deposited 
under  the  new  AcL 

The  total  entries  for  the  year  are  128,829,  the 
total  articles  deposited  227,047,  and  the  total  fees 
amount  to  $84,685,  or  nearly  £17,000.  The 
increase  in  fees  over  the  previous  year  is  $4,487. 
Of  the  151,958  catalogue  cards  added  to  the  general 
index  5,799  were  for  books. 

The  latest  bulletin  issued  by  the  Copyright 
Office  is  ja  new  (6th)  edition  of  the  Copyright  Law 
of  the  U.S.A. 


The  price  at  which  books  are  sold  ought  to 
^nga^e  the  attention  of  all  authors  seriously,  as  it 
js  this  point,  coupled  with  their  popularity,  that 


Wfi  understand  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  that  Manchester  is  going  to  have  its 
repertoire  theatre. 

This  city  has  always  been  to  the  front  in  matters 
intellectual  and  musical,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice 
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the  announcement  of  the  step  contemplated.  A 
repertoire  theatre  in  all  the  big  cities  would  no 
doubt  be  successful.  The  "long-run"  pieces, 
although  they  may  become  more  perfect  in  tech- 
nique lose  in  freshness,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
pieces  appearing  in  a  permanent  repertoire  gain  in 
freshness  wliat  they  lose  in  technique.  One  is  a 
complement  to  the  other,  and  where  there  is  a  larp:e 
theatre-going  population  both  kinds  should  gain 
i-eady  support. 

Among  the  plays  mentioned  as  about  to  be  pro- 
duced are  '*  The  Fantasticks,"  by  Rostand,  trans- 
lated by  George  Fleming  ;  "  Widowers'  House.«," 
by  G.  Bernard  Shaw  ;  "  Clothes  and  the  Woman,** 
by  George  Paston. 

If  Manchester  is  successful  in  leading  the  way 
amongst  provincial  cities,  no  doubt  the  other  big 
cities  will  follow.  The  experiment  is  an  interesting 


one. 


AwRiTBRin  the  Bookseller  and  Stationer  of  Canada 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  early  history 
of  the  dime  novel — which  has  since  become  the 
nickel  novel — once  held  in  high  approbation,  but 
now  degenerated  into  gutter  literature. 

The  first  dime  novel,  written  by  Mrs.  Ann  S. 
Stephens,  and  entitled  '*  Malaeska,  the  Indian  Wife 
of  the  White  Hunter,"  was  published  in  1860  by 
Messrs  Beadle  Bros.,  of  New  York.  The  firm  had 
previously  been  publishing  ten-cent  manuals  of 
games,  cookery,  etiquette,  and  so  forth,  so  success- 
mlly  that  the  idea  occurred  to  them  of  issuing  stories 
of  adventure  at  the  same  popular  price.  The  ven- 
ture speedily  received  public  approval,  and  subse- 
quently new  volumes  were  issued  several  times  a 
month.  The  earlier  stories,  running  to  about 
thirty  thousand  words  and  paid  for,  on  an  average, 
attherateof  $150  a  piece,  dealt  principally  with 
Indian  and  frontier  life,  with  an  occasional  tale  of 
slavery.  One  of  these  latter, ''  Maum  Guinea  and 
her  Plantation  Children,"  was  pronounced  by 
Lincoln  to  be  "as  absorbing  as  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.* "  It  was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  sold  to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies. 

Eventually  Messrs.  Beadle  Bros,  were  supplanted 
in  this  line  by  a  former  book-keeper,  named  Munro, 
who,  together  with  Irwin  P.  Beadle,  who  had  also 
left  the  firm,  began  to  publish  the  Munro  Ten 
Cent  Novels.  This  new  combination  proved  the 
most  formidable  rival  to  the  original  firm  among 
the  crowd  of  imitators  that  grew  up  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventies,  and  was  ultimately  the  cause 
of  their  decline  and  fall  Munro  died  in  1896,  worth 
$10,000,000. 

On  August  4th,  1892,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sussex  town  of  Horsham  celebrated  the  Shelley 


Centenary,  to  show  that  they  were  not  indiflferenb 
to  their  inheritance  or  careless  of  the  fame  which 
other  districts  would  willingly,  no  doubt,  share 
with  them.  All  lovers  of  literature  and  Shelley 
are  well  aware  of  his  connection  with  Horsham, 
But  at  this  memorable  celebration  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
his  address,  ably  set  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ignorant,  this  connection  with  careful  details. 

That  celebration,  so  enthusiastically  carried  out, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  After  the  main  objects  had  been 
fulfilled  and  paid  for,  a  balance  was  left  under  the 
custody  of  the  secretary  and  trustees  of  the  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  £280.  Readers  of  The 
Author  are  referred  to  the  letter  printed  in  another 
column  at  the  request  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
fund. 


E.  NE8BIT  AND  THE  '<  YORKSHIRE  POST." 

READERS  of  the  July  Author  will  remember 
an  article  entitled  *^E.  Nesbit  and  the 
Yorkshire  Post.** 

The  story,  in  short,  was  as  follows.  E.  Nesbit 
wrote  a  translation  of  a  poem  of  Carducci's  that 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  A  large 
portion  of  this  poem,  taken  from  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  OArtwtif:/^,  was  republished  in  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  without  reference  to  the  author.  E.  Nesbit's 
a^ent  wrote  to  that  paper  asking  what  fee  the 
editor  proposed  to  pay.  He  received  a  letter 
signed  by  J.  S.  R.  Phillips,  presumably  as  editor 
of  the  paper,  stating  that  he  would  be  ready  to  pay 
*'  the  usual  half-guinea,"  but  threatening  the 
exclusion  of  E.  Nesbit's  name  and  work  either  in 
reviews  or  in  any  other  form  from  the  paper  or 
any  papers  connected  with  it,  if  she  should  accept 
the  payment. 

Tnis  method  of  filling  up  a  paper  by  taking 
other  people's  property  without  payment  may  te 
practised,  but  is  indefensible,  although  it  will  alwaya 
have  supporters  and  defenders  among  those  who 
profit  by  this  means. 

But  this  point,  bad  as  it  is,  was  not  the  point  to 
which  the  article  drew  attention.  It  was  the 
threat  to  exclude  E.  Nesbit's  name  from  the  paper 
in  any  form. 

This  threat,  moreover,  was  not  written  in  haste 
under  a  feeling  of  temporarv  annoyance,  but 
represents,  apparently,  Mr.  Phillips'  considered 
opinion  of  what  is  fair ;  for  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  drawing 
attention  to  the  facts  and  to  this  threat,  and 
asking  for  explanations,  Mr.  Phillips  wrote,  on  the 
81st  of  March,  after  ample  time  for  consideration, 
that  if  E.  Nesbit  required  to  be  paid  for  her 
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proprty  he  was  quite  ready  iu  future  '*  to  cancel 
both  Bides  of  the  account,  ie.y  not  to  quote  any  of 
her  verses  or  to  give  her  any  publicity. ' 

The  editor  of  the  Daili/  Uhronicle  has  been  kind 
-enough  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to 
i;he  society,  on  the  secretary's  request  for 
information. 

To  any  reasonable-minded  person,  whether 
-editor,  author,  or  a  member  of  the  public,  Mr, 
Phillips'  course  would  have  appeared  simple — to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong  and  to  apologise  ;  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  matter 
was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  not  one  of  the  members  present  but 
<;onsidered  the  threat  indefensible. 

Mr.  Phillips,  however,  wrote  on  July  12th  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  demanding  that  the 
^society  should  pay  £10  10«.  as  a  fee  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  letter  in  The  Author, 

To  this  letter  the  secretary  of  the  society,  on 
•July  25th,  replied  as  follows  : — 

J.  S.  PhiUips,  Esq., 

Tfie  Yorkshire  Pod,  Leeds. 

Sib,— I  have  now  laid  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  July 
before  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors. 

I  am  directed  to  say  that  your  letter  to  Mr.  Pinker  was 
printed  textually  in  The  AutJwr  out  of  fairness  to  yourself, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  risks  of  misrepresentation  such 
as  might  have  arisen  had  an  extract  or  a  summary  only 
been  given.  The  committee  were  surprised  that  you, 
representing  a  journal  of  the  standing  of  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  should  seek  to  base  on  this  fact  a  claim  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright.  If  you  desire  to  pursue  that  claim,  the 
•committee  must  refer  you  to  the  society's  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Field,  Roscoe  &  CJo.,  36,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

They  are,  however,  prepared  to  insert  in  Tlie  Author  Anj 
statement  which  you  may  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
real  question  at  issue — namely,  your  announced  intention 
of  giving  instructions  for  the  exclusion  of  all  mention  of 
Mrs,  Nesbit's  name  and  work,  whether  in  reviewing  or  in 
any  other  form,  from  the  Yorkshire  Post,  "or  any  of  the 
papers  connectai  with  it,"  on  the  ground  that  she  required 
payment  for  your  use  of  her  poem. 

I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  G.  Hebbert  Thbing. 

What  had  the  Institute  of  Journalists  done  in 
the  meantime,  whose  committee,  we  are  informed, 
took  such  a  strong  position  against  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Phillips'  letter  as  indefensible  ?  The  secretary 
wrote,  on  the  instruction  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, to  E.  Nesbit,  suggesting  that  she  and  Mr. 
Phillips  should  refer  the  question  to  the  committee 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  institute  states  that 
this  is  a  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  questions  in 
-dispute  between  members  of  the  institute;  but 
E.  Nesbit  is  not  a  member. 

She  referred  the  letter  to  the  committee  of  the 
society,  and  the  following  letter,  dated  July  25th, 
JL907,  was  sent  to  the  secretary. 


The  Secretary, 

The  Institute  of  Journalists. 

Tudor  Sti-eet,  E.G. 

Deab  Sib, — Mrs.  E.  Nesbit,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
society,  has  placed  your  letter  of  June  27th  in  my  hands 
and  has  ask^  me  to  reply  to  it. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  state,  with  reference  to  your  sugges- 
tion that  Mrs.  E.  Nesbit  should  consent  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  conciliation  committee,  that  I  do  not,  in  the  first 
place,  see  what  question  is  open  on  which  arbitration  would 
be  possible,  even  if  Mr.  Phillips  were  wiUing  to  accept  it — 
a  point  upon  which  we  have  no  information ;  and  secondly, 
there  appears  no  reason  why  I  should  advise  a  member  of 
the  Authors'  Society  to  submit  the  case  to  a  body  which  is, 
as  I  understand,  a  purely  domestic  tribunal  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  PhUlips' 
letter  appears  to  me  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Institute. 

I  remain,  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)    G.  Hebbebt  Thbing, 

In  answer  to  this  letter  there  has  only  been  a 
formal  acknowledgment. 

On  the  second  of  August  Mr.  Phillips  sent  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  and  gaye  his  sanction  to 
its  publication.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  acting 
on  this  permission,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  extra- 
ordinary methods  of  a  responsible  editor  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business. 

Sib, — I  am  amused  by  the  letter  which,  instructed  by 
the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  you  have  written 
to  me. 

May  I  dare  to  recite  a  few  plain  facts  ?  Your  committee 
inserted  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Author  an  article  which 
was  intended  as  an  attack  upon  me.  In  the  course  of  that 
article  they  indulged  in  the  illegality  of  printing  a  letter 
which,  whether  written  by  me  in  an  official  or  unofficial 
capacity — ^and  no  doubt  your  committee  have  reckoned  on 
the  technical  distinction — is  certainly  not  their  property. 
The  publication  is  a  manifest  and  wilful  breach  of  copy- 
right ;  and  your  letter  suggests  that  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  claim  the  privilege  of  determining  in 
what  conditions  a  breach  of  copyright  (by  themselves)  is 
justifiable. t  That  is  a  marvellous  position  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  society,  one  of  whose  chief  reasons  for  existing  is 
apparently  the  maintenance  of  copyright.  This,  however, 
by  the  way.  In  printing  that  correspondence  your  com- 
mittee omitted  the  concluding  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mr.  Pinker  on  March  7th  ;  they  published  two  letters  of  a 
series,  and  suppressed  the  th^rd. 

You  write  your  article  ;  you  print  my  letter,  in  defiance 
of  copyright,  and  without  previous  reference  to  me  in  the 
way  of  asking  permission,  or  for  an  explimation  of  any 
matter  involved;  you  publish  as  complete  a  mutilated 
correspondence.  When  in  view  of  these  facts  I  protest 
against  the  infringement  of  copyright,  and  ask  for  a  small 
payment  to  a  charity,  your  committee  have  not  the  manli- 
ness to  apologise,  but  express  surprise,  prate  of  their  not 
too  evident  desire  to  be  lair,  and  invite  me  to  plead  in  a 
court  in  which  your  committee  have  already  assumed  the 
functions  of  prosecutor,  witnesses,  jury,  and  judge. 

In  the  condition,  such  an  invitation  is  simply  an  imperti- 
nence.    The  issue  between  myself   and  the  Society  of 
Authors  is  the  action  of  your  committee. 
Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)       J.  S.  R.  Phillips. 

P.S. — ^You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  pubhsh  this  letter. 

G.  H.  Thring,  Esq.,  Secretary,  The  Society  of  Authors. 
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On  this  letter  we  should  like  to  pass  a  few 
comments.  There  is  no  attempt  at  apology,  no 
desire  to  withdraw  the  indefensible  threat  Mr. 
Phillips  complains  of  infringement  of  copyright, 
having  himself  infringed  the  property  of  others. 
His  infringement  carried  financial  loss  to  the 
author,  and,  we  presume,  financial  gaui  to  his 
paper. 

The  publication  of  his  letter  in  7%^  Author^  of 
which  he  complains,  was  on  an  entirely  different 
basis,  acting  as  it  did  as  an  indictment  against  his 
editorial  conduct.  He  has  been  referred  to  the 
society's  lawyers,  but  has. taken  no  action  in  the 
matter. 

It  is  only  on  Aucfust  2nd  that  he  makes  com* 

Elaint  of  the  "  mutilated  correspondence,"  of  which 
e  must  have  known  early  in  July.  On  this  point 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  until  receipt  of  the 
communication  of  the  2nd  of  August  we  were  in 
ignorance  of  such  a  letter.  We  have  now  received 
a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pinker,  and  publish 
it  in  full,  that  there  may  be  no  suggestion  that  we 
shirk  the  issue. 

9th  March,  1907. 
J.  S.  R.  PhiUips,  Esq., 

TJie  Yorkshire  Pott,  Leeds. 
Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
letter  of  yesterday.    I  am  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Nesbit,  and  I 
hope  she  wiU  agree  with  me  that  you  should  not  be  asked 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  poem. 

Believe  me,  faithfuUy  yours,    . 

(Signed)        J.  B.  PiNKEB. 

This  letter  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  posi- 
tion, although  Mr.  Phillips  may  fancy  it  does. 
The  mistake  rests  with  Mr.  Phillipis,  who  has  taken 
Mr.  Tinker's  sarcasm  as  a  sincere  expression  of  his 
opinion.  We  should  have  thought  this  would  have 
been  plain,  as  it  came  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Phillips' 
threat ;  but  in  case  any  doubt  still  lingers,  we  can 
add  that  Mr.  Pinker  assures  us  that  oui*  interpreta- 
tion is  the  correct  one,  and  we  can  only  regret 
that  a  self-evident  fact  should  not  have  been  self- 
evident  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

Finally,  we  draw  attention  to  his  attack  on  the 
committee,  and  wait  still  fur  the  time  when  he  will 
himself  regain  his  '*  manliness,*'  and  think  fit  to 
treat  £.  Nesbit's  complaint  in  the  proper  way. 


LADY  RICH  AND  LEIGH'S   PRIORT. 


A  SPRING  day  in  1588  in  this  England  of 
ours  and  the  county  Essex.    The  elms  and 
willows  flutter  and  shiver  tremulously,  and 
are  reflected  in  the  silent  waters  of  a  great  pool  or 
lake,  lying  sapine  in  the  wilderness-garden  of  a 
great  nobleman's  house.    There  is  a  character  of 


wealth  and  strength  and  wildness  about  the  place.. 
Some  old  retainers,  guards  and  soldiers,  ancient^ 
picturesque,  but  by  no  means  raw,  warriors  hang 
about  the  first  and  second  gateways,  leaning  upon 
their  pikestaffs,  or  cleaning  their  broadswords. 

This  is  Leigh's  Priory,  now  the  manor  of  Richard,. 
Lord  Rich,  or,  at  least,  of  his  grandson  Robert.. 
How  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  monks  would  have 
wept  and  wailed  and  gnashed  their  teeth  to  Ee> 
their  ruddy  and  venerable  **hospitium"  turned 
into  servants'  quarters,  and  to  ^ear  re-echoing 
oaths  and  drinkmg  songs  in  their  ancient  sacreo^ 
haunts.  How  they  woald  have  marvelled  at  the^ 
magnificent  new  gateway  with  four  noble  turrets,, 
rendering  doubly-impregnable  the  lair  of  th»^ 
astute,  impious  old  badger,  Richard,  Lord  Rich^. 
and  his  descendants. 

The  monument  of  this  same  Richard  exists  io. 
Felsted  Church,  a  fine  example  of  the  Elizabethaib 
memorial  sepulchre.  Under  a  canopy  lies  the- 
grey-beard,  cap  on  head,  leaning  on  one  elbow,  his 
other  hand  marking  the  page  in  a  half-open  book. 
His  frame  spare,  but  well-knit ;  his  deeply-lined 
face  something  between  lawyer,  statesman  and 
merchant.  A  shrewd,  worldly-wise,  crafty  face ;: 
"wicked"  the  countryfolk  call  him  to  this  day.. 
His  mansion  reported  the  abode  of  magnificence 
and  evil-doing.  Shrieks  heard  at  night  in  the 
wilderness-garden.  Such  are  the  traditions  leak- 
ing through  crevices  of  rocky  silences  of  time- 
Outside  the  canopy,  and  in  full  relief,  kneels 
Rich's  son,  Robert,  a  thick-lipped,  curly-headeA 

§iant,  satyr-like  in  expression,  but  splendidly 
eveloped.  He  prays  with  joined  hands  at  h  la- 
father's  head  ;  he  would  scantly  have  acknow- 
ledged another  deity,  one  fancies.  ^'  Bom  ia 
India,"  says  local  traditionary  lore;  but  India 
lay  undiscovered  in  those  dnys.  He  certainly 
resembles  a  negroid  type  ;  but  what  truth  lies  in> 
the  legend  ? 

To  reach  Felsted  Church  the  Riches  must  have^ 
ridden  two  miles  from  Leigh's  Priory.  A  brass, 
depicting  the  aspect  of  the  horde  escorting  their 
master  skirts  the  monument.  Rude  wild  spirits- 
accustomed  to  harry  indolent  monks  from  abbey 
and  monastery,  fit  subjects  for  Diirer's  burin,, 
descendants  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  No  trim 
cavalier's  retinue,  or  courtier's  gentlemen.  Strange^ 
union  of  moneyed  splendour,  picturesque  wildness,. 
and  unbridled  license. 

And  what  does  this  rugged  husk  of  a  fortress- 
contain  ?  No  less  than  the  very  soul  of  beauty,  a 
peerless  woman,  the  muse  of  poets,  a  high-spirited^, 
wittv  and  exc^uisitely  beautiful  woman.  She  is  not 
of  the  languishing  type,  fascinating  by  melting 
graces,  she  is  no  Lely-dame,  but  a  hardy,  merry 
spirit,  delicate  in  wit,  decided  in  action,  generous, 
in  deed,  spontaneous,  royal,  dazzling.  ^ 
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•  Lady  Rich's  maiden  name  was  Penelope 
Devereux,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's 
lavourite.  8he  opened  her  dark,  serious  eyes  on  a 
strenuous  world  somewhere  about  1562. 

She  was  the  elder  of  two  daughters  born  to 
Walter  Devereux,  second  Viscount  Hereford,  by 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys.  There 
were  also  three  sons,  two  of  whom  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, but  only  one  of  whom  survived  to  see  the 
<iawn  of  a  new  century,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  w«s  some  five  years  younger  than 
Penelope. 

For  centuries  the  Devereuxs  had  been  fighting 
xmder  the  Royal  Standard,  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  race  of  tried  warriors,  generation  after  generation, 
■a  gallant,  distinguished  line.  The  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  England  was  Robert  Devereux, 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  He 
took  his  name  from  Evreux,  or  d'Ebroi,  a  town  of 
liote  in  Normandy.  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  a 
remote  strain  of  Hebrew  blood  in  the  family  ? 
Some  peculiarities,  if  so,  might  be  accounted  for  in 
this  wav. 

Penelope's  maternal  grandmother  was  Lady 
Katharine  Enollys,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
<^ueen  Elizabeth  and  a  niece  of  the  ill-fated  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  charm  of  Anne  Boleyn,  transfigured 
by  a  most  exquisite  and  rare  beauty,  descended  to 
Lady  Rich. 

■  Walter  Devereux,  Penelope's  father,  dying  in 
Ireland  in  1576,  expressed  a  wish  that  his  daughter 
should  be  affianced  to  the  lad  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
The  accom'plished  and  noble  statesman  looking  on 
his  peerlchs  daughter,  seeing  her  great  gifts, 
generous  disposition,  and  exceeding  beauty,  must 
have  trembled  lor  her  future.  The  genius  and 
star  of  the  family  had  descended  in  these  troubled 
times  on  a  woman  ;  he  was  himself  dying,  his  wise 
counsels  aiid  firm  protection  would  be  hers  no  more. 
What  man  her  equal  in  rank  would  be  her  peer  in 
wit  and  wisdom  and  self-effacing  enough  to  stand 
aside  and  let  her  genius  shine.  There  was  but  one, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Yes ; 
he  could  safely  trust  his  child-pardon,  his  honour, 
his  delijrht,  his  pride  to  the  chivalrous  youth,  after- 
wards Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  he  closed  his  eyes 
with  the  hope  that  this  might  be. 

No  records  reach  us  of  Penelope's  education  ;  it 
was  certainly  not  the  learned  one  sometimes  granted 
Elizabethan  women.  Her  mother  was  beautiful 
and  worldly,  and  her  father  a  statesman  and  soldien 
When  she  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  met  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  scant  understanding  between 
them.  He  had  had  a  severely  classical  education 
at  Shrewsbury;  he  loved  his  books  and  talked 
literature.  He  was  reflective,  serious  and  modest. 
She  was  inspired  by  action  and  brought  up  in 
courts  dazzling,  not  retiring,  though  never  passing 


the  bounds  of  what  was  seemly.  She  might,  oould 
and  would  do  everything,  and  everything  became 
her.  She  was  chaste  and  reserved  by  nature,  but 
outspoken  and  sociable  also.  When  she  had  been 
broken  into  charity  by  cruelty,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  mind  had  been  enlargKl  by  travel  and 
contest  with  courtiers  his  equals,  they  began  to 
understand  each  other.  Their  names  then  were 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella." 

After  Walter  Devereux's  death,  his  widow 
married  Lord  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  fevourite.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  was  Leicester's  nephew  and  heir. 
On  his  weddmg  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  no  longer 
expectations  and  was  not  considered  a  suitable 
match  for  Penelope. 

Penelope  herself  was  diflBcult  to  please.  She 
inspired  love  and  devotion  in  many.  Some  were 
unsuitable  on  account  of  birth  and  means,  Edmund 
Spenser  amongst  them,  who  sang  of  her  as 
** Rosalind";  others  she  herself  refused.  She 
remained  unwed  till  the  age  of  twenty,  when  an 
alliance  was  formed  for  her  with  Robert,  third 
Lord  Rich,  of  whom  we  know  already  something. 
Penelope  dislikes  the  man,  but  is  wafted  from  her 
home  at  Wanstead,  to  Leigh's  Priory.  She  goes 
seldom  to  Essex  House  and  to  Court,  her  life 
henceforth  is  opulent  in  its  surroundings,  her 
companions  are  coarse  in  their  pleasures,  fierce  and 
truculent  in  their  passions.  But  she  is  mistress  of 
herself.  A  radiance,  heroic  and  calm,  shines  from 
her.  She  enjoys  riches,  she  laughs  at  coarse 
pleasures,  she  defies  force. 

Then  Sir  Philip  Sidney  appreciates  her  worth. 
His  chivalry  is  aroused  by  her  sufferings ;  his 
admiration  excited  by  her  fortitude.  Her  brother, 
Lord  Essex,  regretting  perhaps  that  he  was  not  of 
an  age  to  have  used  judgment  in  his  consent, 
stands  by  her,  amusing  her  and  identifying  himself 
with  her. 

His  players  give  plays  for  her.  Amongst  them 
IB  William  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  1588  may  be 
the  year  of  their  acquaintance.  She  was  married 
in  1581,  when  her  husband  came  into  the  estate. 
Her  mother-in-law  becomes  the  Countess  of  Suffolk 
and  is  no  good  guide  for  Penelope  in  matters  of 
conduct. 

Portia  at  Belmont  perhaps  gives  us  an  idea  of 
Lady  Rich  at  Leigh's  Priory.  She  may  have  S[iven 
Shakespeare  a  miniature  of  herself,  passages  in  the 
Sonnets  seem  to  say  as  much. 

Another  Shakespearean  character  we  know  to 
have  been  at  Leigh's  Priory — Elizabeth  Vernon,  a 
noted  beauty,  and  a  cousiu  of  Penelope's.  They 
were  tried  friends,  perhaps  because  of  such  opposite 
dispositions.  They  were  Hermia  and  Helena, 
Rosalind  and  Celia,  Beatrice  and  Hero.  Lord 
Southampton,  together  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
had  been  wards  of  Lord  Burleigh.     He  was  much 
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younger  than  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  might  have  been 
his  son,  bnt  he  attached  himself  to  Lord  Essex 
and  was  much  about  Essex  House. 

Lord  Southampton  falls  in  lore  with  Lady  Rich 
csla  va  sans  dire.  She  cures  him  of  his  passion  in 
her  inimitable  way.  She  plans  matrimony  for  the 
high-born,  handsome,  accomplished  youth.  William 
Shakespeare  shall  write  sonnets  to  bend  his 
thoughts  towards  the  wedded  state.  The  said 
William  Shakespeare  wishes  no  better  than  to  do 
her  bidding,  ana  to  throw  his  own  adoration  for 
Lady  Rich  into  this  sonnet-form.  Who  should  be 
more  suitable  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton  than 
Elizabeth  Vernon  ?  Her  placid  nature,  loving, 
constant  disposition  will  keep  the  yolatile  young 
Earl  faithful  to  his  home,  wnen  a  more  brilliant 
wife  might  weary  him.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  will 
use  her  thunders  against  such  a  match.  Elizabeth 
Vernon  is  more  deeply  in  love  than  my  lord  of 
Southampton — she  will  go  all  lengths,  risk  all 
disgrace.  She  is  that  recUess  pilgrim  of  love  it  is 
safer  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  Lord  Southampton 
leaves  England  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  there 
learns  that  Mistress  Vernon  has  borne  him  a 
daughter.  She  is  at  Leigh's  Priory,  the  babe 
handsome  and  well.  His  heart  is  touched.  He 
returns  and  marries  her  privately.  When  this 
comes  to  the  ears  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  she  is 
iucensed.  She  imprisons  them  both,  but  relents 
later  on.  Lady  Southampton's  second  child  is  a 
boy. 

Elizabeth  Vernon  here  is  the  Helena  of  '*  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well."  Bertram  is  Lord  South- 
ampton.  The  whole  play  is  an  intimate  revelation 
of  the  Essex  and  Rich  circles  and  of  the  souls  of 
Elizabeth  Vernon  and  Lord  Southampton. 

A  portrait  exists  of  Lady  Rich.  The  type  is 
that  of  the  "  New  Woman."  The  hair,  naturally 
curled,  is  of  a  pale  gold  ;  the  eves,  large  almond- 
shaped,  of  a  black,  *'  mournful  hue,  are  placed 
wide  apart ;  the  complexion  is  fair,  and  the  cheeks 
carmine,  the  nose  straight  and  well-formed ;  the 
lips  part  with  a  sweet  expression  ;  the  chin  small 
and  refined. 

Here  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  portrait  of  her  as 
Philoclea : — 

"The  ornament  of  the  earth,  the  model  of 
heaven,  the  triumph  of  nature,  the  life  of  beauty, 
the  Queen  of  Ijove.  .  .  .  Her  haire  (alas  I  too  poor 
a  worde,  why  should  I  not  rather  call  them  her 
beames)  drawne  up  into  a  net,  able  to  have  caught 
Jupiter  when  he  was  in  the  forme  of  an  eagle,  her 
body  (0,  sweete  body)  covered  with  a  light  taffata 
garment,  so  cut,  as  the  wrought  smock  came 
•  through  it  in  many  places  .  .  .  her  blacke  eyes, 
black,  indeed,  whether  nature  so  made  them  that 
we  might  be  the  more  able  to  beholde  and  beare 
their  wonderful  shining,  or  that  she  (goddess-like) 


would  worke  this  miracle  with  her  selfe,  in  giving 
blackness  the  price  above  all  beautie.  Then  I  say, 
indeed  methought  the  Lillies  grew  pale  for  envie, 
the  Roses,  methought,  blushed  to  see  sweeter  roses 
in  her  cheeks,  and  the  apples  methought  fell  down 
from  the  trees  to  do  homage  to  the  Apples  of  her 
breast." 

Of  the  later  life  of  Lady  Rich  remains  yet  much 
to  be  said.  The  latent  good  and  evil  of  her  dis- 
position have  not  yet  been  fully  exercised.  She 
may  defy  cruelty  for  herself,  but  she  must  see  an 
adored  and  only  brother  brought  to  the  block. 
She  shall  at  length  marry  the  man  of  her  heart, 
but  her  happiness  is  shattered  almost  before  it  is 
tasted  All  this  needs  a  fuller  relation,  and  lies 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 


«  ♦  • 


AN   EXPERIENCE   WITH  A  PUBLISHER. 


IT  was  a  very  well  worded  and  attractive 
advertisement  which  I  answered.  The  adver- 
tiser wanted  suitable  MSS.  for  publication, 
and  having  a  40,000  word  story  on  hand  I  sent  it 
to  him.  In  a  few  days  his  answer  came,  which 
was  couched  in  typewriting  on  very  inviting 
paper.  The  letter  did  not  announce  the  fact  that 
the  reader  of  my  MS.  had  approved  of  it,  which  I 
considered  a  good  sign,  as  written  praise  from  a 
publisher  is  always  dubious  to  the  sceptical 
intelligence.  It  was  a  polite,  business  missive 
informing  me.  that  the  firm  would  be  pleased  to 

Eublish  my  book — crown  8vo.,  cloth  binding,  gilt 
ittered  at  back  and  side,  white  edges,  at  6«., 
provided  I  gxiaranteed  the  first  250  copies' at  trade 
rate^  45.  each.  In. other  words,  I  was  asked  to 
incur  a  responsibility  of  £50  for  an  unknown 
edition  of  a  40,000  word  book.  Still,  I  made  the 
firm  an  offer,  declining  of  course  any  liability 
whatsoever,  which  was  refused,  but  as  I  am  a 
curious  person,  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  the 
unknown,  I  made  an  appointment  to  call.  Of 
course  every,  one  knows  that  literary  people  and 
poets  often  have  offices  in  the  lofty  regions  of  third 
and  fourth  stories,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
discover  that  these  serene  abodes  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  publishing!  And  my  surprise  was 
accentuated  when  I  beheld  the  mystic  sign : 
Publishers  and  Advertising  Agents. 

No  longer,  I  soliloquised  to  myself,  need 
unknown  authors  pine  in  obscurity  or  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel :  the  coupling  of  these  two 
needful  professions  must  at  last  secure  them 
notoriety  if  not  emolument.  Let  there  be 
rejoicings,  then,  in  the  camps  of  the  scribblers. 
I    sat  next  the   publisher's   desk,  which  was 
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fitrewn  with  papers,  and  I  could  not  help  observing 
a  cheque  or  two  amongst  them.  It  may  have 
been  a  glorified  vision  of  royalties  in  advance 
to  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  of  novel  writers  I 
Who  knows?    Such  things  have  been. 

He  discQssed  the  matter  of  publication  with  a 
discreet  urbanity,  and  quite  ignored  my  delicate 
opinion  of  his  offer  being  based  on  the  heads  he 
wins  and  tails  I  lose  principle.  I  even  adopted  a 
mental  sporting  attitude.  I  offered  to  wager  a 
new  hat  that  the  whole  cost  of  publication  of 
1,000  copies  of  a  40,000  word  book  would  be  less 
than  the  amount  for  which  he  wanted  me  to 
kecome  security,  but  even  my  sporting  instincts 
failed  to  evoke  a  welcome  response.  In  facty 
our  relations  were  becoming  strained  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  ordered  his  assistant  to  wrap  my 
MS.  in  paper  and  hand  it  to  me.  This  was  a  crisis 
that  I  was  prepared  for,  and  I  bore  it  man- 
fully, but  I  was  not  prepared  for  another  crisis. 
It  was  this  : 

I  was  told  by  the  publisher  that  in  asking 
for  £50  he  was  reallf/  dividing  the  risk  with  me, 
and  when  I  suggested  that  he  was  evidently 
taking  me  for  a  mug,  he  was  so  deeply  hurt  at 
cny  words  that  at  once  he  ordered  his  assistant 
to  hand  me  my  MS.  mthout  wrapping  it  in 
j)aper. 

1  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  terrible  ordeal. 

Comments  on  this  experience  are  unnecessary. 

Isidore  G.  Ascheb. 


■  »  • 


<' DECLINED  WITH  THANKS." 


THERE  are  many  little  things  connected  with 
journalism  which  have  a  quaint  beauty  and 
charm.  In  Nature,  nothing  is  lost,  not  even 
the  rejected  manuscript.  That  stowaway  was  a 
true  philosopher  who,  on  being  heaved  overboard, 
observed,  "  Won't  the  sharks  be  pleased  !  "  For 
^sharks,  here,  read  postal  authorities,  whose  revenue 
irom  industrious  free-lance  journalists  is  prodigious. 
The  modern  writer  may  feel  mortified  when  his 
^ork  comes  back.  That  is  wrong  of  him.  He 
should  feel  glad.  In  any  case  it  is  better  for  him 
to  be  miserable  and  a  thousand  readei*s  to  be  made 
•happy  by  the  space  he  would  have  filled  being 
occupied  by  work  presumably  more  acceptable.  It 
is  futile  for  him  to  bother  himself  whether  the 
judges  act  fairly  or  make  a  right  choice.  If  the 
measure  of  choosing  well,  according  to  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Lamb,  is  that  a  man  likes  what 
lie  has  chosen,  then,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 


hundred,  an  editor,  on  contemplating  unsold  re- 
turned copies  from  the  trade,  admits  that  he  is  far 
fh)m  being  satisfied.  For  his  own  sake  he  does 
his  best  When  refiising  outside  contributions,  he 
endeavours  to  be  polite.  He  may  regard  as  useless 
the  slips  of  paper  on  which  his  regrets  are  print(wi 
bjr  the  thousand.  But,  nowadays,  when  a  con- 
tributor asks  for  bread,  it  is  not  etiquette  to  throw 
a  stoney-blank  at  him.  Instead,  the  office-boy, 
whose  hands  are  not  always  as  clean  as  they  might 
be  when  doing  up  typescripts,  encloses,  with  the 
latter,  a  printed  memorandum. 

No  charge  of  any  kind  is  made  for  this.  Sometimes 
the  supply  of  these  slips  runs  short.  The  printer 
being  busy,  two  or  three  months,  to  say  nothing  of 
twelve,  may  slip  by  before  a  fresh  batch  can  be 
furnished.  Yet,  such  is  the  atmosphere  of  courtesy 
which  distinguishes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
editorial  ofiices,  that  until  these  charming  little 
gifts  are  delivered  by  the  printer  it  is  impossible 
to  return  any  manuscript. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  a  religious  tract 
replacing  the  formal  slip.  These  are  most  comfort- 
ing. If  the  contributor  is  lucky,  an  article  sent  in 
two  months  ahead,  say  about  the  "  month  of  June," 
may  return  to  him,  as  the  dove  did  to  the  ark,  in 
September.  The  exact  date  of  the  ark's  arrival  at 
Ararat  is  beside  the  point ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  bold,  aggressive,  carnivorous,  ravenlike 
MS.  which  slogs  ahead  and  cares  neither  for  split 
infinitives,  moods,  tenses,  or  other  such  nonsense, 
frequently  "gets  there,"  when  the  more  refined, 
dovelike  dissertation  has  to  get  back. 

If  it  be  useless  to  regret  the  delay  of  the  sweet 
little  slips  sent  as  evidence  of  courtesy,  it  might 
occasionally  be  remembered  by  editors,  when  a 
supply  runs  short,  that  the  average  journalist, 
although  he  may  not  acknowledge  the  fact  aloud, 
has  committed  their  choice  wording  to  memory 
already  scores  of  times.  In  military  classics  have 
been  set  forth  the  proportion  of  killed  to  the 
number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  expended  in 
certain  big  battles.  Hundreds  of  cartridges  seem 
needed  to  make  a  single  bull's-eye.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  in  some  actions  the  fighting  man  leads 
a  **  charmed  "  existence.  At  all  events,  the  free- 
lance journalist  knows  that  his  markmanship  is 
better  than  that  of  the  average  trained  soldier.  If 
a  paper  is  worth  powder  and  shot,  the  penman 
before  long  is  bound  to  hit  the  editor  in  the  eye. 
The  point  is  to  be  neither  superlatively  good  and 
write  above  the  heads  of  readers,  nor  too  out- 
rageously bad.  If  the  masses  are  catered  for,  a 
sort  of  stagnant,  deadly  average  uniformity  in 
style  is  what  is  wanted.  A  synonym  for  "  slang  " 
in  certain  periodicals,  which  must  be  nameless,  is 
"  be  a  bit  more  spicy." 

But,  referring  to  marksmanship,  the  way  the 
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^itorial  office  registere  ''misses^'  is  worthy  of 
fitudy.  The  wokI  "press"  signifies  pressure. 
Thanks  to  free  education,  snch  is  the  pressure 
of  manuscripts  under  which  editors  or  sub-editors 
groan  that  in  order  to  breathe  they  become  exclu- 
sive by  excluding  the  bulk  of  the  incubus  above  ' 
them  after  the  most  cursory  glance.  To  keep  up 
that  never-ending  heat  needed  by  printers'  devils, 
snperflnouB  manuscripts  are  removed  to  the  lower 
regions.  Contributions  which  have  been  accom- 
panied by  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  are 
stacked,  until  the  youth  who  should  despatch  them 
retires  in  favour  of  a  more  energetic  successor. 
The  latter  then  proceeds  to  insert  the  necessary 
dips  before  the  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  and 
what  not  are  returned.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  these 
rejections  may  be  received  simultaneously.  If  a 
solitary  buirs-eye  has  been  scored,  the  free-lance 
chortles  as  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  wording  of 
the  printed  forms. 

These,  of  course,  bear  the  impress  of  genius. 
Tet,  great  minds  have  subtle  shades  in  verbal 
•expression.  In  many  different  ways  almost  the 
same  thing  can  he  said.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  these 
•complimentary  enclosures  at  random.  Chambers 
regi'ets  "inability  to  avail"  itself  of  the  prose  poem 
offered.  "  Inability  to  avail "  is  sweet.  There  is 
a  certain  Japanese  flavour  of  humbleness  in  con- 
fessing inability  of  any  kind,  and  a  suggestion  of 
altruism  in  the  journal  not  availing  itself  of  the 
-distinction  the  manuscript  would  have  riven  to  its 
<5olumn8.  The  Onlooker  makes  no  such  pretence. 
Its  phrase  is  "  Owing  to  pressure  of  space."  Even 
here  the  word  "  owing"  suggests  indebtedness,  and 
^'pressure"  that  the  editorial  heart  is  virtuously 
•crushed  and  is  grieved  that  the  columns  of  his 
periodical  cannot  be  extended.  To-day  sails  on 
another  tack.  Its  reason  of  refusal  is  that  the 
•contribution  is  "  hardly  suitable."  "  Hardly  "  is 
a  severe  adjective.  Let  that  pass.  "  Suitable " 
suggests  the  sartorial  persuasion,  reminding  the 
free-lance  that  his  last  suit  fitted  indifferently. 
Yet  he  has  not  dared  to  complain.  The  bill  is  not 
jet  paid.  Truth  says  frankly  that  it  **  cannot 
make  use  of"  the  masterpiece  boomeranged  back. 
'** Cannot"  is  often  contracted  into  "cant,"  and 
**  to  cant "  a  thing  is  sometimes  to  give  it  an 
impulse  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  The  Westminster  Oazette  asserts,  in  five 
•consonants  and  six  vowels,  that  it  is  "  unable  to 
use,"  an  idiom  on  which  an  essay  might  be  built. 
Thus,  when  beetles  "  use  *'  a  house  they  inhabit  it, 
and  as  this  article  has  inhabited  the  periodicars 
premises  for  some  time,  it  has  become  fairly  "used" 
to  them,  and,  therefore,  quite  respectable.  The 
Olole  emplovs  eight  consonants  and  six  vowels, 
being  "unable  to  accept."  The  last  word  is 
reminiscent  of  the  sentimental  novel,  wherein  the 


/ 


heroine  invariably  "  accepts  the  proposal "  of  the 
hero  in  the  last  chapter  before  they  "partake  of" 
a  subsequent  wedding  breakfast.  Sentiment, 
naturally,  leads  one  to  the  Family  Herald,  the 
slip  of  which  says  it  is  "unable  to  avail,"  although, 
according  to  Holy  Writ,  the  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  "  availeth "  much.  Then,  we  may  bracket 
together,  despite  their  different  complexions,  the 
Daily  Mail,  Tit-Bits,  Strand,  Planet^  and  Idler, 
since  they  use  the  same  formula,  "  Unable  to  make 
use  of." 

But  we  have  kept  the  best  for  the  last.  The 
Royal  accompanies  its  rejection  by  a  chart  ruled  in 
ten  compartments  and  giving  "reasons."  Fag- 
ends  of  sentences  are  tabulated,  and  against  one,  or 
more,  of  these  a  cross  is  put  in  the  margin.  These 
headless  sentences  are  as  follows  : — "  Is  too  long  ; 
is  not  clear  and  bright  enough ;  is  too  tragical ;  is 
too  emotional ;  contains  too  strong  a  religious 
element ;  contains  too  much  of  the  supernatuial 
(this  supernatural  clause  contains,  too,  a  printer's 
error)  ;  is  too  slight ;  is  not  sufficiently  plausible  ; 
is  not  sufficiently  novel ;  is  too  complicated." 
Such  gratuitous  conmient  is  exceedingl v  kind.  One 
might  add — is  oracular.  Evidently,  the  key  of  all 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  sage  who  first 
made  out  that  chart.  Like  the  decalogue,  its 
commandments  are  limited  to  ten.  Objections  to 
an  overplus  of  the  religious  element  in  compart- 
ment 5  seems,  therefore,  slightly  out  of  place,  and 
as  no  clause  gives  grammar,  literary  style,  and 
correct  spelling,  these  three  extras  might  be 
inserted  when  this  otherwise  admirable  chart  is 
revised,  so  thai  the  total  will  make  up  the  lucky 
number  of  thirteen. 

Enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  hinting  at 
certain  peculiar  joys  experienced  in  that  lottery 
called  free-lance  journalism.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
essays  of  ready  writers  may  supersede  sermons, 
lectures,  and  penny  steamers ;  but  individually, 
the  flummuxed  vagabond-tutor  of  the  masses  is  one 
of  those  manifold  mosaics  of  humanity  who  ought 
to  be  stuffed  and  put  in  a  glass  case. 

X. 


THE  ANATOHT  OF   SHORT   STORIES.* 


THE  aim  of  this  book,  as  announced  in  the 
Preface,  is  "  to  set  forth  some  standards 
of  appreciation  of  what  is  good  in  story 
writing  .  .  .  that  shall  enable  the  student  to  improve 
his  own  workmanship  should  he  feel  called  upon  to 

•  "  The  Short  Story,  Its  Principles  and  Structure,"  by 
E.  M.  Albright,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Published  by  The  MacmiUan  Company, 
New  York. 
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write.''  Ib  fact»  it  is  rather  for  the  making  of  the 
critic  than  of  the  author,  and,  regarded  as  such,  is 
a  text  book  of  no  little  yalne. 

The  reader  is  early  impressed  with  the  two  state- 
ments that  practically  sam  up  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  the  eflficient  teller  of  tales — that  "  the 
short  story  material  is  a  single  situation,"  and  that 
''  the  value  of  facts  for  fiction  lies  mainly  in  what 
they  represent,  in  the  suggestion  or  meaning  they 
conyey."     Details  of  construction  find  forcible 
and  illuminating  expression  in  chapters  on  ^'  Gather- 
ing Material,*'  "  The  Motive  as  the  Source  of  Plot," 
**  Mechanism,"  "  Unity  of  Expression,"  and  "  Char- 
acterisation."   Examples  from  the  best  and  worst 
sources  happily  illustrate  what  is  to  be  avoided  and 
what  desired.    Miss  Albright  is  sympathetic  and 
suggestive,  and  where  she  lays  down  the  law  she 
does  so  on  broad,  safe  lines  that  neither  irritate 
nor  tend  to  initiate  a  bigoted  view.    For  instance, 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Gathering  Material,"  she  says : 
*'  It  is  certainly  the  individual  element  that  gives 
the  breath  of  life.    This  does  not  mean  that  the 
author   should  be  egoistic,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    He  should,  however,  be  sufliciently  self- 
conscious  and  introspectiTC  to  gauge  other  people's 
experiences  by  his  own.    This  he  cannot  do  unless 
he  has  lived  a  broad  and  deep  imaginative  life. 
He  must  be  on  the  alert  for  new  material— watch- 
ful and  observant.  .  .  .  Only  through  sympathy 
and  human  kindness  can  the  individual  experience, 
acquire  the  universal  interest  that   entitles  it  to 
rank  as  literature." 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  criticism  conducted  on 
such  lines.  There  is  nothing  original  or  daring 
about  the  book.  It  has  no  need  to  be.  It  is  merely 
excellent  common-sense  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  instructor  in  English  in  an  American  College. 

**  Do  not  believe,"  we  are  told  in  the  chapter  on 
the  "  Emotional  Element,"  "  that  the  introduction 
of  the  love  element  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  logical  and  plausible  plot  construction.  .  .  . 
Although  marrying  the  hero  and  the  heroine  is  a 
comfortable  way  of  making  a  final  (?)  disposal  of 
them,  there  really  ought  to  be  some  valid  reason 
for  their  marrying." 

Efiiciency,  not  genius,  is  the  modern  standard  of 

short  stories — for  «litors  and  publishers  must  take 

what  they  can  get — therefore  this  book  has  a 

practical  value.    For  the  rest,  with  reference  to 

the  authorship  it  will  stimulate,  one  is  inclined  to 

say  what  Manzoni  said  of  love — **I  believe  that 

f    it  is  necessary  in  this  world,  but  also  that  there 

j      will  always  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  ;>  we  need 

j      not  therefore  take  the  pains  of   cultivating  it 

\      in  others,  for  in  cultivating  it  one  helps  only  to 

\    arouse  it  where  it  is  not  wanted." 


LITERART  INFLUENCE  IN  BRITISH 
mSTORY.* 


HAS  literature  had  any  influence  on  British 
history  ?  Judging  from  the  title  of  his 
sketch,  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  think  it 
has  ;  judging  fix)m  the  contents,  he  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  proving — ^if  he  does  prove — ^this  con- 
tentions point.  Time  and  again  he  is  forced  to  - 
confess  that  our  literary  giants  either  failed 
in  their  political  intent  or  else  had  none, 
while  others  —  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Hooker,  for 
instance — had  to  await  decade  upon  decade  for 
public  appreciation.  Literature,  indeed,  has  been 
a  negligible  factor  in  British  political  history. 
Generally  it  has  expressed,  and  not  led,  public 
opinion  ;  but  where  its  influence  is  most  apparent  is 
in  domestic  politics,  in  social  civilisation,  in  religion. 
An  important  point  that  is  insisted  upon  over  and 
over  again  by  the  author  is  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  literature  and  religion,  that  is,  literature 
in  any  way  connected  with  state  politics.  In  fact, 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  religion  has  had  much  more 
influence  on  political  literature  than  the  latter  has 
had  on  politics.  Beligion  goes  out  armed  with 
literature  as  a  sword,  but  politics  principally 
employs  it  as  a  monument  of  its  victories  and 
defeats. 

Beginning  with  a  short  review  of  the  world's 
early  history,  showing  how  religion  created  politics 
and  literature  became  foster-mother  to  both, 
Mr.  Canning  passes  British  literature  in  short 
review  and  criticises  soundly,  though  often  con- 
ventionally, the  chosen  writers  of  each  period.  In 
the  preface  he  dedicates  the  volume  to  "  readers 
not  familiar  with  the  larger  works  on  the  subject," 
and  never  does  he  forget  in  the  succeeding  pages 
the  public  whom  he  desires  to  address,  nor  is  the 
same  public  allowed  to  forget  its  ignorance  of  the 
**  larger  works."  Still,  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  undeniable  interest  of  his  subject 
and  for  his  neat  scholarly  style,  which,  though 
unaccountably  lacking  in  the  first  four  chapters, 
thereafter  pervades  the  book. 

Ireland,  which  inevitably  figures  largely,  the 
author  regards  with  a  certain  amount  of  pessimism 
that  shows  up  in  high  relief  his  occasionally  extra- 
vagant worship  of  England.  The  Irish,  in  fact, 
are  handled  very  rigidly,  and  the  comparison  of* 
Scott  and  Tom  Moore,  when  the  latter  is  con- 
demned for  inciting  rebellion  by  his  poems,  feils 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  while  Scott  was 
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a  craftsman,  ^oore  was  an  artist,  if  not  in  tiis 
works,  at  any  rate  in  his  temperament 

**  Literature,"  says  Mr.  Canning,  "on  the  whole 
has,  hitherto,  done  little  practical  service  to 
Ireland.  Daring  centuries  the  prejudices  of 
Edmund  Spencer,  confirmed  by  Milton,  represented 
English  ideas,  while  the  political  and  religious 
Wgotrv  of  the  Irish  have  equally  obscured,  through 
one-sided  historic  versions,  all  their  own  sins  in 
the  real  facts,  so  humiliating  to  both  parties,  of 
Irish  history. 

Later  he  says  :  "  In  Irish  political  literature 
there  often  seems  a  confused  idea  that  those 
opposing  the  writer  know  better  all  the  time,  and 
are  thus  morally  and  politically  wrong.  Their 
motives  or  characters  are  often  represented  as 
odious  and  false  as  their  actions  or  opinions.  All 
well-meaning  as  well  as  right-judging  persons  are 
often  supposed  to  be  on  one  side,  and  their  oppo- 
nents to  be  destitute  of  redeeming  qualities  or 
any  justification.  *  Party*  spirit  of  this  unreason- 
ing nature  between  Christian,  religious,  or  political 
divisions  has  long  ceased,  if  it  ever  existed,  through- 
out Britain."  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Canning's  claims 
to  be  taken  seriously  do  not  rest  on  such  sentences 
as  the  last  quoted. 

History  and  historical  writers  are  apportioned 
by  far  the  most  prominent  positions  in  these  pages ; 
dramatic  literature  dies  with  Goldsmith,  and  poetry 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  at  any  rate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  book.  Shakespeare  is  present  by 
reason  of  his  love  of  monarchy  ;  Macaulay,  the 
first  of  the  journalists,  receives  more  reverent 
handling  than  most  modern  writers  see  fit  to  accord 
him,  seemingly  because  he  is  an  historian.  Dickens, 
^  a  social  reformer,  acquires  his  mead  of  praise,  but 
Charles  Beade,  whose  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
had  practically  equal  success,  is  not  mentioned. 
But  It  is  of  Buckle,  Hallam  and  the  historians  that 
3[r.  Canning  loves  to  write,  when  he  is  not  engaged 
an  reproving  Ireland,  though  their  influence  on 
British  history  has  been  nil. 

•**  Within  the  last  thirty  years  Ireland  has 
engaged  British  literary  attention  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire,"  we  read  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  chapter  but  one.  Slowly  the  suspicion 
grows  that  Mr.  Canning  has  merely  utilised  a  title 
and  material  that  disarm  suspicion  to  cover  the 
dissemination  of  his  view  of  the  Irish  question. 
As  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  however,  as 
an  incitement  to  turn  to  the  ''larger  works,''  this 
book  may  be  thoroughly  recommended. 


THE  SHELLEY  CENTEHARY  PUHD. 


Sir, — As  the  honorary  secretaries  and  trustees 
of  the  Shelley  Centenary  Celebration  which  took 
place  at  Horsham  on  August  4,  1892,  we  wish  to 
make  public  the  following  statement.  May  we 
rely  on  your  courteous  aid  to  this  end  ? 

After  accomplishing  most  of  the  avowed  objects 
with  which  we  organised  the  celebration,  there 
remained  a  small  balance  of  money,  insufficient  to 
carry  any  purpose  then  entertained,  but  still  a  sum 
we  felt  to  be  considerable  enough  to  justify  us  in 
refusing  to  sanction  its  emplovment  on  any  expedi- 
ent in  which  due  weight  had  not  been  given  to 
the  paramount  end  for  which  the  money  was 
contributed,  viz.,  to  honour  Shelley  in  the  place  of 
the  poet's  birth.  That  sum  was  depositea  in  the 
Horsham  branch  of  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
and  has  remained  there ;  it  now  amounts  to  £280. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  locally  from  time 
to  time  for  the  disposal  of  this  balance :  such  a 
nest-egg  has  a  natural  attraction  for  the  promoters 
of  swimming  baths  and  kindred  projects.  But 
with  every  wish  to  be  locally  compliant,  we  have 
steadfastly  guarded  the  money  from  too  hasty 
dissipation,  waiting  for  some  sound  scheme  for  its 
employment  to  be  initiated  in  the  area  to  which 
we  might  properly  devote  it,  consistent  with  the 
perpetuation  of  a  great  local  name  and  tradition. 

No  such  activitv  has  yet  been  initiated  and  none 
appears  on  the  horizon.  A  plan  we  perfected 
some  years  ago,  to  apply  the  interest  of  the  money 
to  the  foun£ttion  of  a  Special  Annual  Prize  for 
English  Literature  at  the  Horsham  Grammar 
School,  broke  down  ;  though  with  the  help  of 
Shelley's  old  college,  we  were  able  to  provide  an 
examination  free  of  cost  to  the  school. 

There  are  many  living  who  contributed  to  the 
Fund.  We  wish  them  co  know  it  is  in  safe 
keeping. 

Is  there  any  use  to  which  they  wish  the  local 
committee  to  put  it  ? 

A  bust  of  the  poet — should  any  competent 
sculptor  be  willing  to  undertake  it  for  the 
comparatively  small  honorarium  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer — presents,  we  think,  the  best 
solution  of  the  matter.  The  time  is  opportune,  for 
we  have  among  us  to-day  several  fine  sculptors. 
The  place  seems  ready  in  a  public  souare  at 
Horsham  should  the  Urban  Council  of  that  town 
see  its  way  to  accept  the  gift  and  become  responsible 
for  its  safe  custody. 

Our  duty  is  done  when  we  submit  these  facts 
and  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  your  public,  who 
will,  we  are  confident,  do  justice  to  the  policy 
which  has  preserved  the  funds  from  spoliation  so 
far.    We  are  ready  now,  as  we  always  have  been^ 
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to  welcome  and  adopt  any  course  coDBistent  with 
intelligence  and  wita  honour,  or^  in  other  words, 
which  shall  adequately  embody  the  object  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Fund  desired  to  see  accomplished. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servants, 

j.  j.  komnson. 
Jas.  Stauley  Little. 
Arundel,  Sussex, 
August,  1907. 


CORKESPONDENCE. 


Sir, — I  don't  know  if  you  have  had  any  com- 
plaints made  by  members  of  the  railway  charges 
on  typewriters  carried  by  passengers.  Recently 
I  was  charged  bs.  for  one  when  travelling  from 
King's  Cross  to  Edinburgh.  I  had  no  extra 
luggage,  and  the  typewriter  was  carried  done  uj) 
in  straps,  and  easily  placed  under  the  seat. 

I  was  told  by  the  railway  officials  that  it  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  perambulator, 
which  seems  absurd,  as  the  latter  mvolves  extra 
and,  perhaps,  special  space  in  the  van. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred.  G.  Penney. 


Mis-Spellings. 

Sir, — A  reference  in  our  May  number  to  "  Di 
Vernon,"  revives  a  smalF  quarrel  of  mine  with 
modem  mis-spellings  of  Scott.  Some  time  back, 
having  occasion  in  a  newspaper  article  to  mention 
that  heroine  several  times  by  name,  I  guarded 
against  a  printer's  error  by  very  carefully  and 
plainly  writing  "  Die.'*  To  my  wrath,  it  appeared 
next  morning,  in  every  instance,  without  the  '*  e." 
The  sub-editor,  to  whom  this  equally  careful  altera- 
tion was  due,  defended  himself  by  citing  a  recent 
edition  of  **  Eob  Roy,"  in  which  Diana's  abbrevia- 
tion had  taken  the  more  modern  form.  But  why 
should  new  readers  scorn  to  love  her  under  the 
title  by  which  she  was  known  to  all  early  adorers, 
by  which  she  was  dear  to  the  great  master  himself  ? 

Again,  lately,  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  fine  series, 
"  Through  the  Magic  Door,"  was  made  to  refer  to 
Wandering  Willie's  tale  in  **Red  Gauntlet." 
Quoting  this  passage  for  some  literary  comment,  I 
naturally  wrote  the  name  in  right  fashion,  •*  Red- 
gauntlet,"  but  printers  at  onr  side  of  the  world  are 
evidently  as  opinionated,  or  as  up-to-date,  as  on 
yours.  The  title  appeared  once  more  in  two  words, 
and  enriched  with  a  capital  "G"  as  well  as  a 
capital  *'R."     Shall  we  hear  next  of  "Kennel 


Worth  "  ?  And  has  the  disinherited  hero  of  our 
youth  acquired  a  new  and  semi-Russian  grace  as- 
"Ivan  Hoe"? 

A  quainter  blunder  still  is  that  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Academy  and  Literature.  A  previous 
article  had  mistakenly  mentioned  Sir  Isaac  Newton's^ 
dog  as  "  Fido."  A  correspondent  wrote  to  object 
to  this,  and  to  assert  (again  in  error — *^  Diamond,. 
Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  what  mischief  thou 
hast  done  ! ")  that  the  innocently  offending  animal 
was  called  "  Dandy."  Then  the  suggestion  follows,. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  a  Didmont."  Sow,  if  the  far- 
seeing  Sir  Isaac  could  look  forward  a  century  or 
so  to  name  his  dog  from  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter's^ 
surely  his  accurate  mind  would  never  sanction  th& 
spelling  of  Dinmont  with  that  supetfluous  '<  d'M 
Yours  very  truly, 

A  New  Zealakdeb. 


Sir, — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  A  uthor  in  form 
me  whether  a  list  is  procurable  of  the  French  officers- 
imprisoned  in  England  during  the  war  of  1815  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  name  of  "  Waret." 

Any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  gi-atefully^ 
received. 

Yours  truly 
F.  L.  H. 

(Letters  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  if 
addressed  to  *'  F.  L.  H."  at  the  Society's  office.) 


"The  Author" — A  Sugmjestion. 

Sir, — Gathering  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the^ 
constitution  of  the  societv  being  remodelled,  I  beg 
to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  is  calculated  to  have^ 
the  two-fold  effect  of  alleviating  your,  no  doubt,, 
arduous  labours,  and  of  increasing,  if  possible,  the 
intei-est  of  The  Author.  Briefly,  I  propose  that  it 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  membership  that 
members  should  contribute  to  The  Author,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  their  selection  being  at  your 
discretion.  The  names  might  be  taken  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  members  be  given  notice  a 
month  or  so  ahead  of  their  approaching  liability* 
Estimating  the  number  of  members  available  at 
fifteen  hundred  at  the  least,  the  contributors  to 
each  number  as  three,  and  the  yearly  number  of 
issues  as  ten,  it  needs  but  the  simplest  sum  in 
arithmetic  to  make  it  clear  that  members  would 
only  be  called  upon  to  contribute  at  intervals  of 
half  a  century.  Such  a  condition,  therefore,  need 
weigh  hardly  on  no  one.  My  disinterestedness  m 
the  matter  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  mj 
initial, 

Z. 
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Novels,  Short  Stories,  Articles,  Poems, 

Placed  with  ninety-six  (96)  Publishers  and  Periodicals 

at  highest  prices. 


FOUR  STATEMENTS  which  we  are  prepared  to  prove:— 

Publishers  and  Editors  recommend  this  Agency  to  Authors,  and  ask  us  for  contributions. 

We  have  obtained  for  the  serial  use  of  a  60,000  word  story,  by  an  unknown  writer,  £26  more  than  was  first  offered. 
At  far  better  terms  than  first  offered,  we  have  just  placed  with  a  world-known  firm  of  publishers  a  novel  which  the 
author's  own  agent,  seeing  no  hope  of  success,  refused  to  deal  with. 

For  the  serial  use  of  a  66,000  word  novel  by  a  well-known  author,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  offer  £20  in 
advance  of  the  price  previously  paid  by  the  same  editor  to  the  author  direct. 


OUR  SUCCESS  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  submit  only  suitable  work.  Editors  know  this, 
and  READ  the  MSS.  we  send  them.  A  story  which  a  client  admits  previously  "trotting  round  for  ioui 
yearSy  '*  has  been  placed  by  us,  within  ten  days  of  receipt,  with  a  magazine  which  hatl  returned  it  when  submitted 
by  the  author !  «^ 

All  MSS.  submitted  personally  by  GEORGE   G.  MAGNUS,  Managing  Director, 

CAMBRIDGE    LITERARY    AGENCY.    115,   STRAND,   LONDON. 


Holn  for  the 
Would^he  Writer. 

Mr.  Barry  Pain  tells  how  to  cultivate  Literary  Ability. 

The  way  to  Literature  has  ever  been  hard  and  long  because 
so  ill  defined. 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  literary  a^irants  to-day  who 
year  after  year  have  striven  with  all  their  energies  and 
brains  to  find  sncoees  in  writing.  Disappointment  has  followed 
disappointment,  until  each  MS.  seemed  to  bear  the  words, 
"  Beturned  with  thanks"  even  before  it  was  actually  rejected. 

But  thedrudgery  and  repeated  rebuffs  are  not  all.  The  question 
arises,  ^hat  is  the  result  of  all  these  years'  work? 

The  writings  are  rejected.    But  why  ? 

Shown  a  failing  in  the  style  or  technique,  and  its  correction  is 
comparatively  easy.    But  the  literary  aspirant  is  not  shown. 

The  MSS.  is  rejected ;  it  comes  back  with  a  note  saying :  "The 
Editor  (or  Publisher)  regrets  that  he  is  unable,"  and  so  on. 

The  Literary  Correspondence  College  is  devoted  to  instructing 
and  helping  those  who  aspire  to  literature  in  any  form. 

The  latent  talent  of  each  student  is  awakened  and  carefully 
cultivated  by  this  course,  for  the  tuition  is  given  and  the  MSS. 
corrected  by  clever  and  experienced  literary  men. 

The  hopelessness  of  years  of  uninstructed  writing  is  thus 
abolished,  for  with  the  expert  instruction  of  the  Literary  Cor- 
respondence College  the  student  is  shown  his  or  her  failings 
and  taught  how  to  amend  them. 

Polished  fluency,  correctness  in  technique  and  style  must 
follow,  and  crudeness  in  these  constitutes  the  reason  for  the 
majority  of  literary  failings. 

With  the  help  of  this  college  the  future  opens  out  with  a 
certain  goal  in  view.  If  one  has  the  talent  for  writinc,  nothing 
but  sheer  ignorance  or  obstinacv  need  prevent  its  full  indul- 
gence. There  is  no  need  to  sit  and  learn  in  a  class  room 
amongst  others.  The  entire  course  in  all  its  complete  strength 
and  fulness  is  given  through  the  post. 

The  Literary  Correspondence  College  is  situated  at9,  Arandel. 
St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C  Enquiries  addressed  there  for  full 
particulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  descriptive  of  the  course,  receive 
unxnediate  atten^on.  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  new  Book,  "First 
Lessons  in  Story  Writing  "  (price  28.  8d.  post  free),  may  also  be 
obtained  from  this  address.  This  book  deals  in  detail  with  each 
phase  of  literary  work.  It  is  quite  un necessary  to  say  that  every 
page  is  filled  with  practical  help,  for  the  author  has  concentrated 
his  life's  exx>erience  therein. 


''First  NoVeV 
Competition. 

MR.  FISHER  UNWIN  begs  to 
announce  that  be  proposes  holding 
a  competition  for  a  prize  of  One 
Hundred  Guineas  (£105)  for  the  best 
"First"  Novel. 


Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  to— 

T.    FISHER   UNWIN. 
1,  Adelphi  Terrace.  London,  W.C. 
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BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  Co  Ld. 

Will  give  Estimates  for  and  undertake  the  production  of  any  description  of 

^ook  and  J)ttagazine 

printing  and  finding. 


THE  WHITEFRIARS  PRESS,  LONDON  AND  TONBRIDCE. 


ESTABLISHED] 


CXVIII.    CENT.1 


The   AthenoBum   Press,    Taunton. 

BARNICOTT    &    PEARCE 

INVITE    ENQUIRIES    RESPECTING    PRINTING. 

ESTIMATES    OF    COST,    AND    OTHER    DETAILS,    PROMPTLY    GIVEN. 

"A  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,"   By  Arthur  E.   Caleb,  ^^o^^aKiS':'^ 

And  Author  of  "  A  Study  of  the  English  Language.*'     5  by  4.     Smith.    6d.  net. 

Extract  from  The  Athenceum. — "There  is  much  charm,  tenderness,  and  feeling  in  his  poem,  entitled  'A  Christmas  Reverie.'  The 
exaberance  of  its  metres  and  rhymes  is  not  more  astounding  than  its  sustained  ebmlience  of  amorous  imagination,  its  metrical  verbosity 
than  its  frenzied  erotomania.    We  heartily  recommend  this  pretty  little  poem  to  the  general  public." — Dated  January  10th. 

For  Copies  apply  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  Co.,  103,  High  Road,  KILBURN. 


MRS.    GI'L/I^i   TTPlEWBITINa  OFFICE. 

35.   LUDQATE    HILL.   E.C. 

(ESTABLISHED  1888.) 
Authors'  MSS.  carefully  copied  Trom  Is.  per  1,000  words.  Duplicate 
copies  third  price.  French  and  German  MSS.  accuiately  copied ;  or 
typewritten  English  translations  supplied.  References  kinaly  per- 
mitted to  Messrs.  A.  P.  Watt  &  Son,  Literary  Agents,  Hastings 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Telephone  8404  Central. 

SIEES  and  SIKES, 

THE  WEBT  KEEBINOTON  TYPEWRITINO  OFFICES, 

(EatablUTisd  1893.) 

aa9f  Mmauxk9wmukiUk  Bd.,  LOimoii,  'V.  aad 

(private  address)  ij,'Vol^ortoa  CUurdoa*,  BaiiUBevwiatt&«  'W* 

Authors' MSS. ;  Translations ;  Duplicating;  Plays  and  Actors' 

Parts;  Legal,  General  and  Commercial  Documents. 
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NOTICES. 


FOB  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs mnst  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnless  snch  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  llie  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  Th$  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


UST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6df.,  post  free  7^.    It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
Vol,  XYIIL 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  th6 
Society  met    at    the    Society's   offices  on 
February  18th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Sicaland  8^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9^.  6^^.  and  iV 
added  to  the  list  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £8,000,  and  g(y 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  oom-- 
mittee  the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  GoTernment  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan  201     9    8 

London  and  North- Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian      Government      Irrigation 
Trust  4  %  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  8^%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  8^%  Stock 247    9    6 

Total    £8,118     18    8 


SubseriptumSy  1906.  £  8. 

Oct.  4,  Weaver,  Mrs.  Baillie         .        .  0  10 

Oct.  5,  Marchant,  James      .        .        .  0  10 

Oct.  15,  Colebum,  Miss  Maud      .        .  0 

Oct.  81,  Rhys,  Ernest  ....  0 

Nov.  17,  Dass,  B.  K 0 

Nov.  20,  Smith,  Bertram      .        .        .0 
Dec.  4,  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bernard 


y'*"^  .        *■   -w 
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Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs. 
Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A. 
April  12,  Turner,  G.  F. 
April  15,  Harrison,  Austin 
June  24,  Verned^  R.  E. 
June  24,  Gumey,  Mrs. 
Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W. 
Oct.  22,  Owen, Charles. 
Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester 
Oct  24,  Galsworthy,  John 
Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W. 


Donations,  1906. 
Oct.  1,  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Alec,  collected 


£  8.  d. 
0    5    0 

0 

5 

0 

5 


5 
0 
2 
0 


0  10 
0    5 


0 
0 

1 
1 


800 
0 


0 

10 

5 

5 


5 
10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  10 
5 
1 


0 

1 

0  10 
0     6 


for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  Fund 
Oct.  4,  Drake,  Maurice 
Dec.  18,  Hardie,  R.    . 
Dec.  28,  Egbert,  Henry      . 
1907. 

Jan»  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 
Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 
Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 
Jan.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 
Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 
Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 
Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Augustine 
Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  J.  N. 
Feb.  16,Trayers,  Miss  Rosalind 
March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch. 
March  11,  Eggar,  A. 
March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 
April  18,  Wylie,  Alexander  C. 
May  18,  Wood,  Lawson 
July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 
Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unoflBcially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  89,  Ola  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receiye  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


10 
5 
1 

10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


THE  October  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on  the  14th, 
at  4  o'clock. 
The  committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
seventy-four  members  and  associates  were  elected. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  applications  ever 


received  between  the  July  and  October  meetings, 
and  brings  the  total  for  the  current  year  up  to 
209,  which,  again,  is  the  largest  number  elected  up 
to  October  in  any  year  since  the  society's  founda- 
tion. The  committee  consider,  therefore,  they 
may  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  strong 
support  it  continues  to  receive  from  the  owners  of 
copyright  property  in  all  branches,  for  the  elections 
do  not  comprise  merely  writers  of  fiction,  but  the 
writers  of  belles  Isttres,  medical,  scientific,  historical 
and  other  works. 

After  the  elections  one  or  two  small  matters 
came  before  the  committee  for  discussion.  First, 
the  question  of  purchase  of  office  furniture  was 
considered,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
obtain  estimates.  One  case,  which  the  society 
had  already  taken  up,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  member  to  complete  his  contract 
with  the  publisher,  had  been  unsuccessful,  was 
considered  by  the  committee,  who  instructed  the 
secretary  to  inform  the  member  that  until  the 
contract  had  been  completed  they  could  take  no 
further  steps. 

The  committee  decided  to  print  a  publisher's 
agreement  in  full  in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  7'he 
Author,  with  the  name  of  the  publisher  concerned, 
and  comments  by  the  secretary. 

The  Association  Litt^raire  et  Artistique 
Internationale,  founded  by  Victor  Hugo,  submitted 
to  the  committee  certain  questions  relating  to  the 
position  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, as  there  was  some  possibility  of  the  ques- 
tion being  debated  in  the  Dutch  Chamber,  and  in 
consequence,  the  Association  was  anxious  to  obtain 
evidence  from  different  countries  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Convention  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  present  position  of  Holland.  The  committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  forward  to  the  associa- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  submitted,  and  if 
possible  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty's  Minister  at 
the  Hague  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Dutch  Chamber. 

The  secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  liberal 
donations  from  two  members  of  the  society,  as 
tokens  of  appreciation  of  the  society's  success  in 
obtaining  moneys  due  to  them.  The  committee 
instructed  the  secretary  to  convey  their  thanks  to 
the  members  concerned. 

The  secretary  reported  to  the  committee  the 
cases  which  had  been  taken  up,  by  the  sanction  of 
the  chairman,  during  the  vacation.  Four  cases 
had  been  taken  in  hand,  three  of  which  had  been 
settled,  the  fourth  being  in  the  course  of  favourable 
negotiation. 

Five  resignations  were  laid  before  the  committee 
and  accepted  by  them. 
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Cases. 

During  the  past  month  nineteen  cases  have 
come  into  the  society's  hands  for  settlement.  The 
first  referred  to  the  claim  of  one  of  the  members  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy.  This  is  in  course 
of  negotiation,  but  as  yet  unsettled.  Thirteen  cases 
referred  to  money  due  to  members.  One  dealing 
with  infringement  of  copyright  has  been  settled. 
One  for  a  liquidated  amount  on  accounts  has  been 
placed  with  others — previous  claims — against  the 
same  publishing  house  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 
solicitors.  Of  the  remaining  eleven,  three  have 
been  settled  and  the  others  are  still  open.  If  no 
favourable  answer  is  received  they  will  be  placed 
before  the  committee  with  a  view  to  taking  legal 
action.  There  have  been  three  demands  for  MSS. 
In  two  cases  the  MSS.  have  been  returned,  and  the 
third  is  still  open.  One  case  for  accounts  has  been 
settled  by  the  rendering  of  the  accounts. 

The  last  case  is  rather  an  extraordinary  one. 
An  author  in  his  early  days  sold  a  story  to  an 
English  magazine.  The  story  was  not  copyrighted 
in  America.  Since  the  date  of  its  publication  the 
author  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation.  It 
is  auite  natural  that  pirates,  finding  that  the  copy- 
rignt  was  not  secured  in  the  States,  should  take 
the  story  and  publish  it  in  tha^t  country ;  but  this 
is  not  all  that  has  taken  place  in  the  present 
instance.  The  story  has  been  published  almost 
verbatim  in  a  paper  in  Philadelphia  under  another 
name,  with  the  name  of  another  writer  attached. 
The  secretary  has  vn*itten  to  the  editor  pointing 
out  what  has  taken  place,  for  it  seems  to  be  quite 
clear  that  the  editor  could  not  have  known  that 
the  story  was  written  by  the  author  whom  the 
society  represented.  The  secretary  is  now  awaiting 
an  answer  from  the  States. 

Most  of  the  cases  lefl  open  from  last  month  have 
been  settled.  Three  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  society's  solicitors  and  are  in  the  course  of 
favourable  negotiation.  One  other  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory position,  and  though  at  present  it  u 
not  ready  for  the  society's  solicitors,  it  may  have 
to  be  placed  in  their  hands  eventually. 


October  Elections. 

Arbuthnot,      Mrs.     P.    Northwood  House,  East 

Stewart- Mackenzie.  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

Bamett,  John      .         .    Woodbury,  Beekenham. 

Barney,     Miss     Laura    c/o  Messrs.  Munroe   & 

Clifford.  Co.,   7,   Kue   Scribe, 

Paris. 

Be^h, Mrs. W.F. Hicks    Witcombe      Park, 

Gloucester. 


Biggs,  Arthur  H.  .    102,  West  Hill,  Putney, 

S.W. 

Bland,  Miss  Lilian  E.  .    Tobarcooran,Cammoney, 

Belfast,  Ireland. 

Boggs,  Miss  Winifred  .     Anghdon,        Ormskirk, 

Lanes. 

Brebner,  Percy  James  .  "  Wimblehurst,"  Blen- 
heim Gardens,  Wal- 
lington. 

Bree,  Olive  .        .        .    The  Cottage,  Wickford, 

Essex. 

Brockington,     W.    A.,    Birstall,  Leicester. 
M.A. 

Brown,  K.  Grant  .    East  India  United  Ser- 

vice Club. 

Burge,   C.   0.,  M.Inst.    24,   Park    Road,   Chis- 
el, wick,  W. 

Butcher,  S.  H.,  M.P.    .     6,  Tavistock  Square, W.C. 

Cawker,  John  {Wilson    Bridgend. 
Crawford). 

Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.     1 2,  Woodgrange Avenue, 

Baling,  W. 

Chaytor,  The  Kev.  H.  J.    6,     Shearwood      Road, 

Broomhill,     Sheffield. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.         .    48,  Over^trand  Mansions, 
■   Battersea. 

Chorley,  Herbert .  .  East  Bergholt,  Col- 
chester. 

Craig,  R.  S. .        .        .    Richmond  Park  Avenue, 

Bournemouth. 

Dalrymple  -  Hay,    Mrs.    48,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing, 
J.  B.  M.  W. 

Davey,  Richard  Patrick    200,    Ashley    Gardens, 
Boyle.  S.W. 

Deacon,  Ken6e  M.         .    58,  Gwendwr  Road, West 

Kensington. 

Denley,  James  Robert  .    Natal  Bank  Chambers, 

Durban,  Natal. 

Dowson,    Mrs.    Rosina    76,     Woodstock   Road, 
Filippi.  Oxford. 

Duff,  Miss  Nora   . 

Ffoulkes,     Miss     Con-    11,    Pelham    Crescent, 
stance  Jocelyn.  S.W. 

Galsworthy,  John  .     14,  Addison  Road,  W. 

Gregory,  Lady  Augusta    Coole  Nark,    Gort,   co. 

Galway. 

Harte,Mrs.  Edith  Bagot    Ladies'  Army  and  Navy 

Club. 

Henniker,    The     Hon.     18,  Stratford  Place,  W. 
Mrs,  Arthur. 

Hill,  J.  Arthur  .  .  Wensley  Bank,  Thorn- 
ton, Bradford,  York- 
shire. 

Hitchings,    Francis    N.    Shalford,  Guildford. 
W. 

Holbrooke,  Joseph        .    River  Nook. 

Hughes,  H.  0.      .        .    ^7,    Southwick    Street^ 

Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Hjameon,  Albert  M.     • 
Keane,  Cliff 

Eearion,  Richard 

Leeds,  Miss  E.  0.  M.    . 

Lorenz,  T.,  Ph.  D. 

McCracken,  Mrs.  George 

{L.  A.  Af.  Prisstley)  . 

McDonnell,  Michael  P.  J. 

Macllwaine,       Herbert 

Charles. 
Mackie,  John 

MacEinlaj,  Malcolm 

Sterling. 
Marriott-Hodgkins,  Miss 

Jessie. 
Marshall^  Agnes  . 

Marshal],  Archibald 

O'Brien,  The  Rev.  G.  E. 

Osier,    Waiiam,    M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Owen,  Charles 

Postgate,  John  Percival 

Readymonej,  Nasarvanji 
Jiyanji. 

Richmond,  John   . 
Ritchie.  James 


Savill,  Thomas  D.,M.D., 

Lond. 
Scott,  Mrs.  A.  B.  . 

Scott,  G.  Forrester 

Sedgwick,  William 

Sellers,  Edith 

Serrell,  Miss  Alys  F.     . 

Shackleton,  Ernest 
Henry. 


Sharpley,  Hugo     • 


84,  Brondesbury  Road, 
N.W. 

19,      Harlesden     Park 

Parade,       Harlesden, 

N.W. 
"Westbury,"    Caterham 

Valley,  Surrey. 
5,   Lansdowne    Terrace, 

Hampton  Wick. 
Fir    Cottage,    Ightham, 

Kent. 
Seafield  House,  Bangor, 

Ireland,  N. 
5,  Coleherne  Road,  Red- 

cliffe  Square,  S.W. 
7k,  Grove  End   Road, 

N.W. 
Authors' Club,  4,  White- 
hall Court,  S.W. 
84,  New  Bond  Street, 

W. 
7,      Finchley       Road, 

Child's  Hill,  N.W. 
Barme,  Crofthill  Avenue, 

Uddington,  Scotland. 
The     Watch      House, 

Winchelsea.  Sussex. 
Bosley    Vicarage, 

Macclesfield. 


Southernwood,  South- 
cote  Road,  Reading. 

54,  Bateman  Street, 
Cambridge. 

Schoen  House,  Wode- 
house  Road,  Fort, 
Bombay,  India. 

7,  Campden  Hill  Square. 

10,  Succoth  Gardens, 
Murrayfield,  Edin- 
burgh. 

66,  Harley  Street,  W. 

Gransden,Chelten- 
ham 

Lywood  House,  Ar- 
dingly,  Sussex. 

Elmcote,  Godalmiug. 

Sudbury,  Harrow. 

Haddon  Lodge,  Stal- 
bridge,  Dorset. 

British  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, 9,  Regent 
Street,  Waterloo  Place, 
S.W. 

Harley  Court,  The  Close, 
Hereford. 


Smith,  Miss  Vere  Sydney 
Sprigg,  Stanhope  W. 

Starling,     Ernest     H., 

M.D,  F.R.S. 
Taylor,  Edward  Henry, 

M.D. 
Tennant,  Lady    . 

Tovey,    The    Rev. 

Duncan  C. 
Trelawny,  Paul     . 
Walton,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella 
Welsh,  Robert 

Williamson,  W.  H. 

Young,  Ernest,  B.Sc.    . 

Two  members  do  not 
or  addresses  printed. 


10,  St.  Leonard's  Ter- 

race,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
The    Standard   Oifices, 

104,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 
40,    West    End    Lane, 

N.W. 
77,  Merrion  Square  S., 

Dublin. 
84,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 

S.W. 
Worplesdon      Rectory, 

Guildford. 


29,     Comiston      Road, 

Edinburgh. 
51,      Upper      Bedford 

Place,  W.C. 
Lower  School,  Harrow. 

desire  either  their  names 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  HEMBEBS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ABT. 

Rubens.    By  Hope  Rba.     (Bell's  Miniature  Series  of 
Painters.)    6^  x  4.    64  pp.    BeU.    U,  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hugo  Wolp.    By  E.  Newman.    (The  New  Library  of 

Music).    8|  X  6}.    279  pp.     Methuen.    7s,  6<i.  n. 
William  Allinoham.     A  Diary.    Edited  by  H.  Allino- 

HAM  and  D.  Radford.    9  x  5f .    404  pp.    Macmillan. 

12*.  n. 
Memoirs  of  Mistral.    Rendered  into  English  by  Ck)N- 

STANOE  Elizabeth  Maud.    Lyrics  from  the  Proven^ 

by  Alma  Strettell  (Mrs.  Laurence  Harrison).    5|  x 

8^.     336  pp.    Arnold.     12*.  6<2.  n. 
Personal  Reminisgenoes  of  Henrt  Irving.  By  Bram 

Stoker.    9x6.    xvii.  +  480  pp.    Heinemann.    6«.  n. 
The  Last  Days  of  Antoinette.    From  the  French  of 

G.  Lenotre.     By  Mrs.  Rodolph  Stawell.    9x6. 

xix.  4-  300  pp.    Heinmann.     IOj.  n. 
The  Letters  op  Queen  Victoria.    A  Selection  from  her 

Majesty's  Correspondence  between  the  years  1837-1861. 

Published  by  authority  of  his  Majesty  the  King.    Edited 

by  A.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.,  and  Viscount  Esher,  K.C.B. 

3  vols.     9i  X  6,    XIX.  +  641  +  575  +  660  pp.     Murray. 

£3  Z$,  n. 
Geo  roe  Sand  and  Her  Lovers.    By  Francis  Gribble. 

9  X  5f ,  3LX.  +  376  pp.     Nash.     lbs.  n. 
A  Princess  of  the  Old  World.   By  Eleanor  C.  Price. 

9  X   5i,  XIV.  +  333  pp.     Methuen.     12*.  %d,  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Dramas  in  Duodecimo.    Abstracts  and  Brief  Chronicles 

of  Youth.    By  AsooTT  R.  Hope.    8  x  64.  vi.  -|-  819  pp. 

Black.    5i. 
The  Call  of  the  Deep.    Being  some  further  adventures 

of  Frank  Brown.     By  Frank  T.  Bullsn.    1\   x    5. 

z.  +  372  pp.    Nisbet.    6f. 
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Habbibt  Habb.    Written  and  illustrated  bj  Abthub 

Latabd.    5J  X  4J.    87  pp.     Nisbet.    U.  n. 
The  Doll  Doctob.    By  E.  V.  Lucas.    6J  x  4J.    15  pp. 

Allen.     Is,  6d. 
A  Bad  Thbbk  Webks.    Bj  B.  Jacbebns.    Illustrated  by 

A.  Talbot  Smith.    7i  x  5J.    248  pp.    Wells  Gardner. 

2s.  6d. 
Old   FBI  ends   with   New    Faces.      English  Nursery 

Rhymes.    Translated  into  French  and  set  to  music  by 

Susan,  Countess  op  Malmesbubt.   10  x  7^.  100  pp. 

Longmans.    3«.  6^.  n. 
FAIBIES  I  HAVE  MET.      By   Mbs.   Rodolph  Stawbll. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  DuLAC.    8  x  6J.     117  pp. 

Lane.    3#.  6d. 
The  Monabchs  oe  Mebbt  England.    William  I.  to 

RiOHABD  III.    Humorous  Rhymes  of  Historical  Times. 

By  R.  Cabse.    Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson. 

Hi  X  8f.     Alf.  Cooke.     2s.  6rf. 
Good  Queen  Bess,  1533—1603.    Illustrated  by  J.  Has- 

sal.     9  X  Hi    Nutt.    OS. 
Ray  and  Faiby.    By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.    7i   x   5.    126 

pp.    S.  P.  C.  K.     1*. 
The  Shadow  op  a  Cloud.    By  Austin  Clabe.    7^  x  5. 

126  pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.    1*. 
Babbaba*s  Behavioub.    By  M.  Bbamston.    7f    x    6. 

222  pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.    2s. 
The  Stoby  op  Dobothy.    By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.    7f   x 

5.    221  pp.     S.  P.  C.  K.    2s. 
Thb   Genebal   and   His    Daughteb      By   Fbances 

Abmstbong.    7}  X  6.    384  pp.    S.P.C.K. 
Puss  in  Boots.     81  pp.     The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

69  pp.    Faiby  Tales  in  Rhyme.    By  Gladys  David- 
son.   6  X  4f .    Allenson.    Is.  n.  each. 
King's  Dauohtebs.    A  Picture  of  the  Days  of  Jeremiah. 

By  M.  Bbamston.    7^x41    152  pp.    ls.6d.    National 

Society's  Depository. 
The   Romance  of  Modebn  Sieges.    By   E.  Gilliat. 

7|  X  5^,    352  pp.    Seeley.    5*. 
The   Adventubes   op   Timothy.    By  E.  C  Kenyon. 

(The  Boy's  Own  Series.)    8   x   5i,    302  pp.    R.  T.  S. 

2s.  6d. 

FICTION. 

The  Wondbous  Wipe.     By  Chables  Mabbiott.    7f  x 

5.     318  pp.    Nash.     6«. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Unseen.    By  Babby  Pain  and 

James  Blyth.    7^  x  4f .    295  pp.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

6s. 
These  Thbeb.    By  Mas.  Feed  Reynolds.    7i  x  5. 

viii.  +  311  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6s. 
The  Cable-Man.    By  Weatheeby  Chesney.    7|  x  4J. 

320  pp.    Chatto  and  Windus.    6s. 
CoNSPiBATOBS.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     Illus- 
trated.   7t  X  5.    320  pp.    Ward  Lock,     6s. 
The  Cheonicles  op  Bekthold  Dabnley.    Edited  by 

Wilkinson  Shebbbn.    7|  x  5.   287  pp.   Griffiths.    6s. 
The  Convebt.      By   Elizabeth   Robins.      7}   x   5. 

359  pp.    Methuen.    6s. 
The    Shuttle.      By    Fbancis    Hodgson    Bubnett. 

7f  X  5.    512  pp.    Heinemann.     6s. 
Laid   up  in   La  vendee.     By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

74  X  5.   344  pp.     Smith,  Elder.     6s. 
LiSHEEN  ;  OB,  The  Test  of  the  Spibits.   By  The  Veby 

Rev.  Canon  P.  A.  Sheehan,  D.D.    8  x  6^.    464  pp. 

Longmans.    6s. 
The  House  op  Mubgatboyd.     By  C.   C.  Andbews. 

7J  x  5.    342  pp.     Cassell.    6s. 
The  Squabe  Peg.    By  W.  E.  Nobbis.    7^  x  6.    328  pp. 

Constable.    6s. 
All  Moonshine.    By  R.  Whiveing.    8  x  54.    269  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 


The  Company's  Sebvant.    By  B.  M.  Cbokeb.    7f  x  6. 

341  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
Mapoota.     By  DoLP   Wyllabdb.     8   x  5J.    329  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett     6s. 
The  Stbangb  Stoby  op  Falconbb  Thbing.    By  Con- 

stantineBalli.  8  X  Sf  347  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6s. 
The  Pbogbess  op  Hugh  Rendal.    By  Lionel  Pobt- 

MAN.     7^  X  5.    313  pp.    Heinemann.    6s. 
Her  Convict.    By  M.  B.  Bbaddon.    8  x  6J.    368  pp. 

Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
The  Angel  op  Fobgivbness.      By  Rosa  N.  Cabby 

7*   X   6.    434  pp.    Macmillan.    6*. 
A  Woman  prom  the  Sea.     A  Romance  of  '93.     By 

J.   Bloundelle-Bdbton.     7i  x   5.    374  pp.     Nash. 

6#. 
Vida;  OB,  The  Ibon  Lobd  op  Kibktown.    By  S.  R. 

Cbockrtt.    8^  x  6.     399  pp.    J.  Clarke.    6#. 
A  Soul  fbom  the  Pit.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan  ("(Geof- 
frey Mortimer).    7^  x  6.    420  pp.     Nntt.     6s. 
Oub  Fatal  Shadows.    By  the  Hon.  Mbs.   Abthub 

Hennikeb.     8  X  5}.     284  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett. 

6*. 
The  Life  Advbntubous.     By  J.  Mackie.    7i   x   6. 

403  pp.    Jarrold.     6s. 
An  Innocent  Impostob.    By  Maxwell  Gbay.    Cheap 

Edition.    8j  x  6.     126  pp.     J.  Long.    6d. 
AN  Abistoobatic  DETECTIVE.    By  R.  Mabsh.    Cheap 

Edition.    8^  x  6^.    128  pp.    Digby  Long.    6d. 
The    Conquebess.    By  Geobgb    Ohnet.    Authorised. 

Translated    by    F.   Rothwell.    7i     x    4i.    313    pp. 

Windus. 
King   Solomon's   Mines.      By   H.  Rideb  Haggabd.  . 

6i  X  4.    xiii.  4-  356  pp.     (Cassell's  Pocket  Editions  of 

Famous  Works.)    Cassell.    2s.  n. 
The  Diamond  Ship.    By  MA.r  Pembbbton.    7f  x   5. 

vi.  +  348  pp.    CasseU.    6s. 
Plain  Tales  fbom  the  Hills.    By  Rudyabd  Kipling. 

7  X  4f    336  pp.    Macmillan.    5«.  n. 
The  Stooping  Lady.    By  Maubice  Hewlett.    7}  x  5. 

400  pp.    Macmillan.     6#. 
The  Poweb  of  the  Keys.    By  S.  C.  Gbieb.    7|  x  5. 

360  pp.     Blackwood.  6s. 
Sebaphica.    By  Justin  Huntly  McCabthy.    8  x  5J. 

346  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
PuBPLE  Hbatheb.     By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.     7|  x  6. 

315  pp.    J.  Long.    6s. 
The  Eddy.    By  Riocabdo  Stephens.    7|  x  5.    867  pp. 

Blackwood.    6s. 
The  Plotters  op  Pbkin.    By  Cablton  Dawb.    7 J  x  6. 

299  pp.    Nash.    6s. 
His  First  Leave.    By  L.  Allen  Habkeb.    7|  x  5. 

309  pp.    Arnold.    6*. 
Lobd  Cammablbigh*s  Secbet.    A  fairy  story  of  to-day. 

B>  Roy  Hobniman.     7^  x  5.     330  pp.    Chatto  and 

Windus.    6s. 
The  Boats  op  the  "  Glbn-Cabbig."    By  W.  H.  Hodg- 
son.   7^  X  5.    312  pp.    Chapman  and  Hall.    6s. 
The  Bbushwood  Boy.    By  Rudyabd  Kipling.    With 

illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.      8J  x  5^.     92  pp. 

Macmillan.    69. 
Benita.      By   H.    Rideb   Haggabd.    Cheap     edition. 

7^  X  5.    344  pp.     Cassell.    Is.  n. 
The    Histoby   of    Milan   undeb  the  Sfob21A.     By 

Cecilia.  M.  Ady.     Edited  by  Edwabd  Abmstbong. 

9  X  5|.     351  pp.    Methuen.     lOs.  6d.  n. 
Bunkum.    By  Fbank  Riohabdson.    7J   x  5.    318  pp. 

Nash.    6/. 
A  Bbbaci  ijF  Pbomise.    By  Eleanob  Holmes.   7f  x  5. 

343  pp.     Hurst  and  Blackett.    6s. 
Pigskin  and  Petticoat.  By  Helen  Mathebs.  7^  x  6. 

351  pp.    Nash.    6s. 
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GABDENING. 

The  Book  op  Fbuit  Bottling.  By  Edith  Brablbt 
and  Mat  Cbooke.  (Handbooks  of  Practical  GardeniDg.) 
7^  X  5.    99  pp.    Lane.    28.  6d.  n. 

Mt  Book-Gardek.  By  Beoinald  Farreb.  8  x  5|. 
xiL  +  303  pp.    Arnold.    7#.  6rf.  n. 

HISTOBY. 

A  Short  History  op  Our  Time.  From  the  Accession  of 
Qneen  Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King  Edward  Vll. 
By  Justin  McCarthy.  New  Edition.  Bevised  and 
Enlarged.    7f  x  5.     574  pp.     Chatto  and  Windos.    6<. 

LITBBABY. 

A  Short  History  op  Indian  Literature.  By  E. 
HoRRWiTZ,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  T.  W. 
Bhys  Davids.  7|  x  6.  xxiii.  -f-  188  pp.  Unwin. 
2s,  Gd.  n. 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Lady  of  Lys.  Translated  by 
Jessie  L.  Weston.  Illustrated  by  Morris  M.  Wil- 
liams.   5f  X  4.    xvi.  +  108  pp.    Nutt.     2s.  n. 

George  Meredith,  Novelist,  Poet,  Beformer.  By  M. 
Sturob  Hendebson.    7f    X    5,    324    pp.    Methuen. 

MILITABY. 
Wellington's  Campaigns.  Peninsula— Watebloo. 
1808—1815.  Also  Moore's  Campaign  op  Corunna, 
(For  Military  Students.)  By  Major-Gen.  C.  W. 
BOBINSON,  C.B.  Si  X  5^.  743  pp.  Hugh  Bees. 
Ss.  ed,  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Popular  Fallacies.  By  A.  S.  E.  Ackerman.  8^  x  5^. 
312  pp.    CasselL    6#.  n. 

MUSIC. 

English  Folk-song  :  Some  Conclusions.  By  C.  J. 
Sharp.  10  x  7i.  xvi.  +  143  pp.  Simpkin  and 
Novello.    7s,  6d,  n. 

NATUBAL   HISTOBY. 

The  Birds  op  Butland.  By  Beginald  Haines.  With 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  E.  F.  T.  Bennett.  B.  H. 
Porter.    5*.  n. 

The  Fairyland  op  Living  Things.  By  B.  Kearton, 
F.Z.S.    7x5.     182  pp.    Cassell.    3#.  6d. 

PAMPLETS. 

Woman's  Secret.     By    Elizabeth   Bobins. 
worth  :  The  Garden  City  Press.    6d, 


Letch- 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Beyond  Good  and  Evil.  Prelude  to  a  Philosophy  of  the 
Future.  By  F.  Nietzschb.  Authorised  Translation  by 
Helen  Zimmern.  7^  x  6.  268  pp.  The  Good 
European  Society.     5s,  n. 

POETBY. 
Poems   Old  and   New.     By  Margaret   L.  Woods. 

7f  X  5.    178  pp.    Macmillan.    4s,  6d.  n.    • 
The  Skaith  op  Guillardun.      By  C.  Whitworth 

Wynne.    9  x  5j.    99  pp.    Kegan  Paul.    6*.  n. 
New    Poems.      By   H.   Trench.      8  x  5j.      130  pp. 

Methuen. 
Songs  op  Life  and  Love.    By  May  Aldington.    7i  x 

5.    63  pp.    Nuttall.    Is.  n. 
The  Collected  Poems  op  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 

With  an  introduction  by  George  Meredith    8  x  5^. 

XYi.  +  292  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s. 
The  Days  op  the  Flood.     An  Epic  in  Three  Cantos. 

By  A.  E.  Caleb.    lOi  x  7J.    49  pp.    Stock.    8#.  6d,  n. 


BEPBINTS. 

The  Pbologue  to  the  Cantebbuby  Tales.  The 
Bomaunt  of  the  Bosc,  and  Minor  Poems.  By  Geoffbey 
Chauceb.  Done  into  Modem  English  by  Pbopessob 
Skeat.  (The  King's  Classics.)  6  x  4J.  xxxi.-|- 168  pp. 
Chatto  and  Windus.    Is.  Sd.  n. 

The  Gentlest  Abt.  A  Choice  of  Letters  by  Entertain- 
ing Hands.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LucAS.  6}  x  4J.  xvi.  + 
422  pp.    Methuen.    Bs, 

SCIENCE. 

PioNEEBs  OP  Evolution.  Fbom  Thalbs  to  Huxley. 
With  Intermediate  Chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Arrest  of  the 
Movement.  By  E.  Clodd.  Bevised  Edition.  8J  x  6^. 
252  pp.    Cassell.    5s.  n. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Cbiminals  and  Crime.  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions. 
By  Sir  Bobebt  Andebson,  E.C.B.,  LL.D.  8^  x  5f, 
xii.  +  182  pp.    Nisbet.    5s,  d. 

SPOBT. 
The  Science  op  Dby  Fly  Fishing  and  Salmon  Fly 

Fishing.    By  F.  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S.    9^  x  6,  296  pp. 

Murray.    lOt.  6d,  n. 
The  Complete  Air-Gunner.  .   By  B.  B    Townsend. 

7J  X  4i,  88  pp.    Upcott  Gill.    Is,  n. 

TECHNOLOGY. 
Cabinet  Wobk  and  Joineby.    Edited  by  P.  N.  Has- 
luck.     9}  X  6}.    568  pp.    Cassell.     7s,  ed.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bbligion  op  a  Hebbtic.  By  The  Bev.  D.  F* 
Stewabt,  M.A.  7^  X  5.  91  pp.  The  Open  Boad 
Publishing  Co.    Is.  n.  paper  cover,  2s.  n.  cloth. 

Notes  on  New  Testament  Criticism.  By  Edwin  A. 
Abbott.    9J  x  5f .     xzix.  +  312  pp.    Black.    7s,  6d.  n. 

Mission  Preaching  for  a  Year.  Being  a  series  of  80 
Original  Mission  Sermons  for  Every  Sunday  and  the 
Chief  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Bev. 
W.  Henry  Hunt.  P^rt  1.  7^  x  5.  208  pp.  Skeff- 
ington.    2s.  (ad.  n. 

The  Prayer-Book.  What  It  Is  and  How  We  Should 
Use  It.  By  The  Bev.  Percy  Dearmer.  Illustrated 
Edition.    6x3}.    63pp.    Mowbray.    6rf.  n. 

What  is  Faith.  A  Biermit's  Epistle  to  Some  that  are 
Without.  By  John  Huntley  Serine.  8  x  5\.  xvu 
+  337  pp.    Longmans.    5s,  n. 

TOPOGBAPHY. 

The  Ghosts  of  Piccadilly.  By  G.  S.  Street.  9  x  5f. 
X.  +  285  pp.    Constable.     10#.  6rf.  n. 

TBAVEL. 
Things  seen  in  Egypt.    By  Clive  Holland.    6  x  4J. 
253  pp.    Seeley.    2s.  n. 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


WE  are  requested  by  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland  tx) 
state  that  her  'book  "The  Enchanted 
Castle  "  and  her  poem  "  Inasmuch  as  I 
Did  it  Not  "  referred,  to  in  our  last  issue,  will  be 
published — as  is  all  her  literary  work — under  her 
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nom-de-plume  "  E.  Nesbit,"  a  facfe  that  our  note 
did  not  make  clear. 

We  are  also  requested  to  sapplement  onr  notice 
of  the  Neolith  in  the  preceding  noraber  with  the 
following  notes.  The  Neolith  offers  twenty-four 
original  lithographs  and  nearly  one  hundred  pt^es 
of  literature  for  12«.  6rf.  annually.  There  will  be 
lithographs  by  Brangwyn,  Sullivan,  Steinler,  etc., 
and  literary  contributions  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  Andrew 
Lang:,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Maurice  Hewlett,  etc 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Gardner, 
the  Neolithy  Royalty  Chambers,  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  W. 

**The  Golden  Horseshoe,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Aitken, 
which  was  published  last  month  in  America,  is 
being  brought  out  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Greening  &  Co.  We  learn  that  in  America  10,000 
copies  were  sold  before  publication. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  shortly  publish  a  novel 

bv  Mr.  Eyre  Hussey,  entitled  "  That  Little ?  " 

The  story  deals  with  a  youth,  a  girl  and  a  dog, 
some  pepper,  quackery  and  a  "  professor." 

"  With  Friends  Unseen  :  Thoughts  for  Those  in 
Sorrow,"  selected  and  arranged  by  Miss  Violet 
Trench,  has  been  issued  as  a  booklet  by  Messrs. 
Masters.  **  This  small  collection  of  thoughts  " — 
says  the  preface — "  is  offered  to  the  sorrowful  and 
the  lonely  .  .  .  in  the  hope  that  here  may  be  found, 
put  into  words,  something  of  what  their  desolate 
nearts  have  felt ;  and  that  it  may  help  to  remind 
them  of  the  Great  Fraternity  of  Sorrow,  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  loneliness." 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  will  shortly  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Bell,  her  first  novel.  It  is  entitled 
*'  The  Story  of  an  Alpine  Winter,"  and  the  whole 
of  the  action  takes  place  at  St.  Moritz  and  Davos- 
Platz.  Many  of  the  characters  are  those  of  well- 
known  visitors  to  the  Engadine,  referred  to  under 
their  own  names.  A  cheap  edition  of  the  same 
author's  "Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World  " 
will  also  make  an  early  appearance. 

The  Alpine  circle  of  the  Lyceum  Club  is  now  in 
process  of  organisation,  with  Mies  Adeline  Edwards 
as  secretary  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  as  president. 
It  hopes  to  do  for  women  all  that  the  Alpine  Club 
does  for  men,  especially  in  the  facilities  it  will 
offer  for  consulting  a  first-rate  Alpine  library. 

A  hunter's  book,  "Newfoundland  and  its 
Untrodden  Ways,"  by  J.  G.  Millais,  is  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  It  deals  mainly 
with  the  natural  history  and  the  chase  of  wild 
animals  and  birds  of  Newfoundland,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  author  has  endeavoured  to  set  forth  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
of  that  island  and  the  Micmac  Indians,  purposely 
refraining  from  saying  much  on  social  life  or  of 
the  various  phases  of  Newfoundland  politics.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  including  two  maps. 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  West,  Chief  Justice  of 
Bombay  during  the  conflict  of  the  King's  Court 
with  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bombay  in  the  Days  of  George  IV.,"  will  shortly 
be  issuea  by  Messrs.  Longmans.  The  editor  is 
Mr.  F.  D.  Drewitt,  and  some  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  are  included  in  the  book. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  shortly  issue  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  entitled  "England  in  the  Seven 
Tears*  War,"  by  Julian  S.  Corbett.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  army  and  navy  under 
Pitt's  direction  during  the  struggle  with  France, 
the  naval  side  of  the  operations  being  especially 
developed.  Some  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
vexed  question  of  Bute's  treatment  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  the  Peace,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  has  placed  at  the  author's  disposal 
the  Viri-Solar  correspondence  in  his  possession. 

Miss  Frances  Slaughter  publishes,  through 
Messrs.  Longmans,  "*The  One  Dog'  and  *The 
Others,'"  which  has  appeared  simultaneously  in 
this  country  and  America.  The  book  is  a  study 
of  canine  character,  and  has  many  illustrations 
from  drawings  and  from  photographs. 

"  Lisheen  :  A  Story  of  Modem  Irish  Life,"  and 
"  Parerga,"  being  the  second  series  of  "  Under  the 
Cedars  and  the  Stars,"  by  The  Very  Rev.  Canon 
P.  A.  Sheehan,  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans. 

The  Illustrated  Monthly  for  November  contains, 
inter  alia,  the  first  chapter  of  a  new  serial  by  Miss 
Rose  Harrison,  entitled  "Dangerous  Surround- 
ings." The  illustrations  to  the  story  have  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge. 

We  have  received  from  Capetown  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  Mountain  Club  Annual,  edited 
by^  Mr.  S.  T.  Ford.  This  excellently  got-up  and 
illustrated  publication,  besides  purely  club  matter, 
contains  many  articles  of  general  interest,  such 
as  "Across  Basutoland  on  Horseback,"  "The 
Mountains  of  Vergil  and  Horace,"  and  "In  a 
Himalayan  Avalahche."  We  learn,  moreover, 
that  there  are  fifty-eight  ways  of  climbing  up 
Table  Mountain,  and  presume — though  we  are  not 
told  this — that  there  are  fifty-nine  ways  of  getting 
down. 

This  is  the  last  number  that  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Ford,  as  he  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Natal  Witness  in  Maritzburg.  He  has  also  lately 
written  a  brochure  on  the  health  resorts  of  the 
Western  Province  of  Cape  Colony,  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Cape  Colonial  Government. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Milly 
and  Oily"  will  be  issuet  shortly  by  Mr.  Fisher 
XJnwin.  It  is  the  story  of  a  visit  paid  by  two 
children  with  their  parents  to  the  home  of  the 
Arnolds  in  the  Lake  Country. 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  story  "  The  Broken  Road," 
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now  rnnning  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  is  to  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder. 

A  novel,  entitled  "Sheaves," — now  appearing 
seriallv  in  the  Queen — by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  will 
be  published  in  book  form  iu  January.  Mr.  Ben- 
son is  at  present  working  at  another,  the  title  of 
which  is  at  present  uncertain,  dealing  with  modem 
life.  When  that  is  finished  he  purposes  writing  a 
play. 

**  A  Great  Punch  Editor :  Being  the  Life, 
Letters  and  Diaries  of  Shirley  Brooks,"  by  George 
Somes  Layard,  is  announced  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons.  In  this  volume,  which  has  many  illustra- 
tions, the  subject  of  the  memoir  is  presented  to 
readers  in  aspects  corresponding  to  his  many-^ided 
character. 

The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company  have 
brought  out  a  collection  of  essays  by  Mr.  Francis 
Stopford,  entitled  "  The  Toil  of  Life."  They  treat 
of  the  broader  facts  of  life  and  dwell  on  the 
philosophy  of  joy  and  pain. 

A  new  story,  **Mr.  Strudge,"  by  Mr.  Percy 
Whit^,  is  appearing  with  Mr.  Ereleigh  Nash.  It 
is  indirectly  a  satire  on  the  tepid  and  well-to-do 
enthusiasts — the  self-styled  "intellectuals"  who 
are  bent  on  trying  experiments  in  socialism  by 
co-operative  effort. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Farmer  George,"  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville  has  written  a  life  of  George  the  Third, 
which  appears  in  the  autumn  list  of  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons.  The  work  is  not  a  political 
history  of  the  period,  but  is  properly  a  biography, 
the  author's  aim  being  to  reveal  the  King's 
character  in  his  public  and  domestic  acts  and 
sayings. 

"Mrs.  Henrv  de  la  Pasture  has  recently  finished 
a  novel  entitled  "  Catherine's  Child,"  which  is  to 
appear  serially  in  the  ComhiUy  beginning  in 
January  of  next  year.  She  has  also  written  a 
Christmas  burlesque  story,  entitled  "  The  Unlucky 
Family,"  for  children,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed.  It  will  le  shortly  published 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder. 

The  writer  on  rural  subjects  who  chooses  to  be 
known  as  **Home  Counties"  has  recently  pub- 
lished, through  Mr.  John  Murray  and  Mr.  William 
Heinemann  respectively,  "  Poultry  Farming :  Some 
Facts  and  some  Conclusions,"  and  "  Country 
Cottages  :  How  to  Build,  Buy,  and  Fit  them  up.'* 
The  latter,  already  in  its  second  impression,  deals 
exhaustively  with  its  subject,  while  the  former 
claims  to  be  a  poultry  book  on  entirely  new  lines, 
and  is  written  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  towns- 
man whose  eyes  are  turn#d  to  the  country. 

This  month  is  published  "A  Princess  of  the  Old 
World,"  by  Eleanor  C.  Price.  The  Princess  is 
Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orl^ans,  Dnchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier,  who  might  have  been  Queen  of  England, 


for  Charles  11.  would  gladly  have  married  her. 
The  publishers  of  this  volume,  which  has  many 
illustrations,  are  Messrs.  Methuen. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stou|2:hton  and  the  Oxford 
Press  are  publishing,  in  amalgamation,  "  The 
House  Prefect"  by  Mr.  Desmond  Coke,  with 
colour  illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brock.  It  is  a 
story  of  school  life  in  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  avoid  sacrificing  realism  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot. 

Dr.  Norman  Pomtt  is  the  author  of  a  serial 
entitled  "The  Hippocar,"  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  Car.  It  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
what  would  take  place — supposing  motor  cars 
were  universal — if  an  effort  were  made  to  introduce 
horses  in  the  place  of  motor  cars. 

Baymond  Jacbem's  new  autumn  publications  are 
two  stories  for  girls,  "  A  Discontented  Schoolgirl " 
and  "  That  Imp,  Marcella,"  with  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers ;  a  story  for  girls  and  boys,  entitled  *'  The 
Truant  Five,"  with  Messrs.  Alston  Rivers  ;  and 
"A  Bad  Three  Weeks,"  also  for  boys  and  girls, 
with  Messrs.  Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co. 

"English  Folk-song:  Some  Conclusions,"  by 
Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Messrs.  Novel lo  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  work  comprises  the  origin,  evolution 
and  history  of  the  English  folk-song,  together  with 
chapters  on  the  various  forms  of  both  words  and 
music.  The  decline  and  the  future  of  the  folk-song 
are  also  fully  discussed. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  recently  issued 
a  new  Indian  novel  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  entitled 
"  The  Company's  Servant." 

Mrs.  Reeves ("  Helen  Mathers")  has  produced  a 
sporting  novel,  entitled  "Pigskin  and  Petticoat," 
of  which  the  Sf)ortinjf  portion  has  been  written  by 
her  son,  Mr.  Phil  Reeves.  The  publisher  is  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash. 

"  Pictorial  Art  in  the  Far  East,"  by  Laurence 
Binvon,  is  among  Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  list  of  new 
books.  The  work  brings  out  and  establishes  the 
high  interest  of  Chinese  painting  and  of  the  older 
schools  of  Japan,  the  subsidiary  schools  of  India, 
Persia  and  Tibet  being  also  glanced  at. 

The  same  publishers  also  announce  a  novel  by 
Mrs.  L.  Alien  Harker,  entitled  "  His  First  Leave," 
and  a  translation  of  the  *^  Memoirs  of  Mistral "  by 
Miss  Constance  Maud. 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  published  a  new 
novel  by  Mre.  F.  E.  Penny, called  "The  Inevitable 
Law."  The  author  in  this  work  returns  to  the 
South  of  India,  the  part  she  knows  well,  and  weaves 
a  story  around  the  law  of  caste,  in  which  the 
difficulties  of  a  young  native  who  has  successfully 
passed  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the 
impracticable  vapourings  of  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  play  prominent  parts. 
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Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds*  new  novel,  "Broken 
Off/'  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stouorhton.  '*  The  Man  Who  Won,"  and  "  Phoebe 
in  Fetters,"  by  the  same  author,  have  been  re- 
issued in  sixpenny  form  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
and  the  Amalgamated  Press  respectively.  The 
former  book  has  been  dramatised  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Heathcote,  and  is  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
next  year  at  Hackett's  Theatre.  Mrs.  Baillie 
Reynolds  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  novel, 
which  will  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
next  year. 

In  "All  Moonshine,"  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing's 
forthcoming  novel,  the  astral  doubles  of  living 
humanity,  nation  by  nation,  gather  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  verify  the  calculation 
that  the  whole  of  the  world's  population  could  find 
room  and  to  spare  thereon.  The  story  of  their 
proceedings  in  love  and  war  during  their  brief 
sojourn  on  the  island  is  the  subject  of  the  book. 

Messrs.  James  Nisbet  and  Go.  have  a  new  work  by 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  entitled  "Criminals 
and  Crime  :  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions." 

A  novel,  called  "  Mafoota,"  being  a  tale  of 
Jamaican  life  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  by 
Dolf  Wyllarde,  has  been  published  simultaneously 
in  this  country  and  America  by  Messrs.  Hurst  ana 
Blackett  and  the  John  Lane  Company  respectively. 

"  Wellington's  Campaigns:  1808—15,"  by  Major- 
Qeneral  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  which  was  originally 
issued  in  three  parts,  has  recently  been  published 
in  one  volume  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Kees.  The  chief 
object  of  the  book  is  to  give  military  students  a 
short  history  of  these  campaigns  from  a  military,  but 
not  dry  or  too  technical,  standpoint.  Very  full 
military  comments  are  included,  especially  from  the 
views  of  those  whose  experience  of  war  gives  them 
weight.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  eighteen  maps 
and  many  plans  of  battles,  &c. 

The  December  number  of  the  English  lUtistrated 
Magazins  will  contain  an  article  by  Mademoiselle 
Mancy,  entitled  "  Contrasts  in  Hands,"  with  illus- 
trations of  the  hands  of  celebrities. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  published  a  volume  of 
"New  Poems"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  which 
contains  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  "  The  Queen 
of  Gothland,^'  "Stanzas  to  Tolstoy,"  and  other 
lyrics.  "  Apollo  and  the  Seaman,"  the  theme  of 
which  is  human  immortality,  is  to  be  performed  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  to  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke's 
symphony. 

**  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Friends,"  being  the 
life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  first  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  the  second  creation,  with  an  account  of  his 
ancestry,  surroundings,  public  services  and  private 
friendships,  and  including  many  unpublished 
letters  from  noted  men  of  his  day,  English  and 
American,  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  has  just  been 


issued  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The  work  has  twenty 
photogravures  and  forty-three  other  illustrations 
reproduced  from  contemporary  prints,  portraits, 
&c.,  and  is  in  two  volumes. 

In  the  Studio  for  October  Mr.  Frank  Rutter 
has  an  article  on  Anton  Mauve,  in  which  his  work 
is  critically  considered. 

We  understand  that  the  reading  room  of  the  British 
Museum  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Reginald  Haines,  recently  a  master  at 
Uppingham  School,  has  occupied  his  time  when 
free  from  his  scholastic  duties  in  compiling  a  book 
on  the  birds  of  Rutland.  To  those  interested  in 
bird  life  the  book  will  appeal.  Some  of  the  records 
kept  by  county  gentlemen  date  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  in  so  small  a  county  so  many  birds  have 
been  noted.  There  is  a  coloured  frontispiece,  by 
E.  F.  T.  Bennett,  of  the  bearded  tit,  which  has  been 
seen  in  Rutland  on  one  or  two  occasions.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Porter. 

"*The  Children's  Song  Cycle,"  with  tonic  sol-fa 
setting,  written  and  composed  by  R.  Goldbeck  and 
L.  Budgen,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Reeder 
and  Welsh.  Seven  songs  are  included,  suitable 
for  young  children. 

Mr.  Francis  Bancroft's  new  novel,  "  Of  Like 
Passions,"  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Sisley,  deals 
with  the  "  great  colour  peril."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  author  writes  "  in  the 
cause,  and  for  the  safe-guarding  and  protection  of 
the  daughters  of  Greater  Britain — the  white 
womanhood  of  our  Colonies." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Thome,  formerly  rector 
or  Wootton,  Canterbury,  has  published,  through 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Mowbray,  "  *  The  Holy  Bible ' :  An 
Essentially  and  Exclusively  Church  Book."  The 
work  is  intended  for  the  student,  the  conductor  of 
Bible  classes,  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  others ; 
and  considers  the  history  and  use  of  the  Bible 
from  the  standpoint  of  regarding  it  as  essentially 
and  exclusively  a  Church  book,  and  one  not  to  be 
tampered  with  by  revision  enthusiasts. 

"  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts,"  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Reynolds- Ball,  will  be  published  in  December  by 
Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  k  Viney.  This  complete 
and  practical  guide  to  all  the  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  will  appear  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  dealing  with  "  South  Europe," 
and  the  second  with  "North  Africa  and  the 
Islands."  The  work  will  include  special  articles 
on  the  principal  invalid  stations  by  resident  English 
physicians.  A  supplementary  volume  to  the  fore- 
going, in  the  shape  of  a  guide  to  all  the  winter 
resorts  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  will  be  issued  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Levantine 
Riviera,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Beeby  and  Mr.  Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball. 
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It  is  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge, 
there  are  still  many  erroneous  ideas  held  and 
respected  by  the  majority  of  people,  and  it  is  to 
correct  these  false  notions  that  Mr.  A.  S.  E. 
Ackermann  has  prepared  a  book,  *'  Popular 
Fallacies,"  containing  chapters  on  fallacies  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  science  and 
technics,  the  law,  the  weather,  etc.,  etc.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Cassell. 

A  little  book  containing  two  musical  fairy-plays 
for  children,  respectively  entitled  "Thorn-rose  and 
Sparkeldor,"  and  "Eiquet  with  the  Tuft,*'  by  Mary 
C.  Rowsell,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  French. 
Miss  Rowsell  will  be  remembered  as  part-author  of 
the  one-act  costume  comedy,  **  My  Lady's  Favour." 
A  third  edition  of  "The  Giri  and  the  Gods,"  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Mansfield,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Greening. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chorley,  whose  novel,  "  The  Power 
of  the  Past,*'  is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Sisley, 
is  at  present  engaged  on  a  modern  society  novel,  a 
play  founded  thereon,  and  a  novel  of  English  rural 
life. 

In  "Old  and  New  Japan,"  by  Clive  Holland 
(Messrs.  Dent),  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
present  a  series  of  word-pictures  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  know  something  of  the  inner  life  and 
spirit  of  the  race.  It  is  with  the  characteristics 
that  underlie  the  more  active  deeds  of  the  nation, 
and  make  for  the  moulding  of  the  nation's 
destiny,  that  Mr.  Holland  has  dealt,  and  a  more 
or  less  connected  picture  of  Japanese  life  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past  is  the  result.  The  book, 
which  is  to  be  published  immediately,  has  fifty 
illustrations  in  colour  by  Mr.  Montague  Smyth. 

The  "Medea"  of  Euripides,  translated  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Murray,  was  presented  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  22. 
The  cast  included  Miss  Edyth  Olive,  Miss  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Hubert  Carter  and  Mr.  Lewis  Casson. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  melodrama,  "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  which  was  originally  staged  eight  years 
ago,  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 
October  14.  The  pith  of  the  plot  is  that  Richard 
Dudgeon — the  deviPs  disciple — assumes  the  name 
and  the  coat  of  another  man,  and  would  assume 
the  noose  prepared  for  that  man  also,  did  he  not 
turn  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  him.  The 
chief  characters  are  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Wynne 
Matthison,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  C.  Kann 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Matheson  Lang. 

On  October  5,  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  a  comedy 
in  four  acts  by  David  Belasco,  founded  on  Egerton 
Castle's  novel,  "  The  Bath  Comedy,"  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  cast  included  Miss 
Eva  Moore,  Miss  Nita  Faydon,  Mr.  Louis  Calvert 
and  Mr.  Owen  Roughwood. 


At  the  Court  Theatre  on  October  1,  "  The 
Incubus"  was  produced,  preceded  by  a  one-act 
comedy,  "  The  Phoenix."  The  former  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  of  Brieux's  "  Lea 
Hannetons  "  ;  the  latter  is  an  original  work  of  the 
same  writer.  Mr.  Irving  appear^  in  both  pieces, 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro's  new  play,  "  The  Barrier,"  was 
produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  October  10. 
The  subject  is  tragic.  An  actress  who  desires  to 
marry  the  son  of  a  duke  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
her  future  for  the  sake  of  another  woman,  and  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  essays  the  part  of  the  tragic  heroine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  plot  without  going  beyond  the  usual 
length  of  these  short  notices. 

The  cast  supporting  Miss  Tempest  included 
such  well-known  actors  and  actresses  as  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis,  Mr.  Allen  Aynesworth,Mis8  Lillah  McCarthy 
and  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont. 

Among  the  romantic  costume  plays  to  be  pro-* 
duced  by  Mr.  Maundy-Gregory  in  the  spring  is 
"The  Friend  of  the  People,"  adapted  by  H.  A. 
Saintsbury  from  the  novel  by  Mary  C.  Rowsell, 
who  has  also  collaborated  in  a  play  founded  upon 
the  theme  of  « The  Marseillaise,"  entitled  **  The 
Song  of  Liberty."  It  is  piobable  that  the  latter, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  accepted  for  immediate 
performance  in  Stockholm,  will  also  be  produced  by 
Mr.  Maundy-Gregory  in  the  English  provinces. 

"  The  Education  of  Elizabeth,"  a  four-act  play  by 
Mr.  Roy  Horniman,  was  produced  on  October  19, 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Elizabeth  (Miss  Miriam 
Clements)  is  a  chorus  girl,  who  is  sent  to  Switzer- 
land  for  a  year's  education  by  her  intending 
husband,  Harry  Fairfax  (Mr.  H.  Marsh  Allen).  • 
She  returns  a  prig,  and  is  plainly  told  so  by  an  old 
chorus  friend,  Mrs.  Reggie  Hankey  (Miss  Florence 
Lloyd),  with  the  result  that,  fearing  she  is  a 
failure,  she  elopes  with  Mr.  Whitby  (Mr.  Harry 
Esmond),  an  old  married  friend  of  her  father.  A 
happy  conclusion,  however,  is  finally  reached. 

On  December  16,  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
Dramatic  Society  will  produce  a  new  comedy, 
entitled  "  Dolly  Varden,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Dexter, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hammersmith.  The  play, 
which  is  adapted  from  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  has  also 
been  booked  for  two  other  London  theatres. 


•  »  * 


PARIS   NOTES. 

THERE  are  several  vacant  fauteuils  at  the 
French  Academy  now,  and  at  the  Goncourt 
Academy  there  are  also  vacancies.  The 
name  of  Judith  Gautier  has  been  proposed  as  a 
Goncourt  Academician.  This  would  be  a  great 
innovation,  as  no  woman  has  hitherto  been  elected 
in  either  of  the  Academies. 
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Memoirs  aqi  hisborical  works  of  all  kiads  are 
still  greatly  in  favoar  in  the  French  book  world. 
The  third  volume  of  the  **  M^moires  de  la  Comtesse 
de  Boigne  "  has  made  its  appearence,  and  is,  if 
anything,  more  interesting  than  the  two  first  ones. 
Rarely  has  a  book  of  memoirs  met  with  such  success. 
"Paul   I**  de  Russie  avant  TAv^nement  (1754- 
1796),"  by  M.  Pierre  Morane,  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  volume,  in  which  the  author  studies  the 
early  life  of  that  Emperor  of  Russia  who,  in  1801, 
was  strangled  in  his  own  room  by  his  exasperated 
subjects.      M.  Morane  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
childhood  and  early  manhood  of  Paul  I"*    The 
murder  of  his  father  when  the  boy  was  only  eight 
years  old,  his  mother^s  unnatural  behaviour  to  him, 
nis  isolation  and  the  absence  of  all  affection,  no 
doubt  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  "  some- 
thing   uncertain   and  fitful"  in    his    enigmatic 
character.     M.  Morane  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  his   subject,  and  verified  all  statements 
ftrom  authentic  documents,  so  that  his  book  is  a 
valuable  addition    to   European  history  on  that 
interesting  period  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
French  Revolution. 

Still  another  volume  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Max 
Billard  on  that  strange  epi^e  ''  La  Conspiration 
deMalet." 

"  Madame  Loyse  de  Savoye,"  by  the  Marquis  de 
Costa  Beauregard,  is  a  charming  sketch  of  the 
granddaucrhter  of  Saint  Louis,  a  daughter  of  Due 
Am^ee  IX.  and  of  Yolande  de  France,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Hugues  de  Chalon, 
and  married  to  him  by  order  of  Louis  XI.  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Ten  years  later,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lorbes, 
where  for  fifteen  years  she  lived  a  most  exemplary 
life. 

*' Souvenirs  d'un  Parisien  pendant  la  seconde 
Republique  (1830—1852),"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
by  M.  Henri  Boucher.  **  Alfred  de  Musset  anec- 
dotique"  is  by  M.  Alphonse  S6ch6;  and  "Les 
Frangais  Italianisants  an  seizi6me  si^cle,"  by 
M.  Emile  Picot. 

'<  En  Allemagne  TRhin  et  Westphalie)  "  is  the 
.title  of  the  first  volume  on  (Jermany,  by  Jules 
Huret.  The  contents  of  this  book  have  been 
appearing  serially  in  the  Figaro  twice  a  week  for 
the  last  year,  and  have  been  read  here  with  the 
keenest  interest.  Jules  Huret  is  one  of  the  few 
critics  who  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  judging 
impartially.  He  stands,  as  it  were,  back  from  his 
subject,  looks  at  it  from  all  sides,  takes  the  trouble 
to  verify  his  facts  and  statistics,  and  states  very 
clearly  and  plainly  what  he  sees.  He  has  travelled 
in  many  countries,  written  two  volumes  on  America, 
and,  among  other  works,  a  book  entitled  **  Enqu^te 
sur  la  Question  sociale  en  Europe."  For  this  he 
took  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  Jaur^s, 


Paul  Deschanel,  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild, 
General  Booth,  John  Burns,  Guesde,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Comte  de  Mun,  and  of  many  other  men 
of  every  shade  of  opinion.  For  his  articles  in  the 
Figaro  he  has  at  various  times  interviewed  men  of  all 
nationalities,  and  for  this  book  on  Germany  he  first 
spent  about  a  year  travejling  through  the  country, 
observing  and  noting  his  impressions.  The  result 
of  all  this  conscientious  study  is  a  book  such  as  it 
would  be  difficult  for  anyone  but  a  Frenchman  to 
write.  The  intuition  and  the  quick  intelligence, 
the  light  touch  in  painting  the  picture,  the  veiled 
irony  and  witty  turn  given  to  many  prosaic  and 
somewhat  heavy  subjects,  make  the  book  not  only 
readable  but  enjoyable.  A  volume  of  some  five 
hundred  pages  on  Germany  is  certainly  a  great  test 
of  an  author's  skill  and  entertaining  powers. 
Jules  Huret  stands  the  test  remarkably  well,  and 
in  these  days,  when  need  for  greater  efficiency  is  so 
keenly  felt  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt  mnch  for 
us  to  learn  from  our  German  neighbours,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  many  of  their  pitfalls  for  us  to 
avoid. 

In  the  world  of  French  fiction  there  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  to  announce  so  far  this  autumn, 
although  many  of  the  novels  are  decidedly  inte- 
resting. **  Princesses  de  Science,'*  by  Colette  Yver, 
has  b^n  published  some  months.  It  is  a  curious 
study  of  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  woman  doctor  who  marries 
a  medical  man,  and  of  the  disillusions  of  the 
husband  with  a  princess  of  science  for  his  wife.  The 
everyday  scenes  are  well  described,  and  all  the 
characters  are  very  human. 

M.  Georges  Ohnet  has  just  published  in  volume 
form  his  novel,  which  recently  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  the  Figaro,  as  "  La  B6te  k  chagrin."  As  it  is 
not  long  enough  to  form  a  volume  alone,  another 
story,  entitled  "An  Bord  de  la  Riviere,"  is 
added,  and  the  whole  book  is  called  '^Coeurs  en 
denil." 

Among  the  new  novels  are  "  Le  B16  qui  16ve," 
by  R^n6  Bazin  ;  "Lors'jue  le  coq  chanta,"  by 
M.  Georges  Bourdon ;  "  Ordre  du  Tsar,"  by 
Capitaine  Danrit;  and  "Semour  d'lvraie,"  by 
M.  A.  de  Prin. 

M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  gave  an  admirable  lecture 
recently  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  "  Le  Livre  Fran^ais 
et  la  Culture  Fran9ai8e  aux  Etats-Unis,"  and  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  same  lecture  should 
not  be  heard  by  an  English  public.  M.  Le  Roux 
specially  dwelt  on  the  way  in  which  French  is 
taught  in  the  United  States,  on  the  French 
books  that  are  known  there,  and  the  French 
books  that  never  penetraie  into  that  country.  It 
was  a  thoroughly  able  and  eloquent  lecture,  and 
one  which  mi^ht  be  considered  with  profit  by  all 
English-speaking  people. 
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The  Japanese  are  certainly  going  ahead  very 
qoickly.  An  Imperial  theatre  is  to  ^  constracted 
at  Tokio,  and  the  Emperor  Matsahito  has  jnst  sent 
Madame  Sada-Takko  and  M.  Eawakami,  the  cele- 
brated Japanese  actors,  who  had  such  success  at 
the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  to  study  the  theatrical 
administration  in  France. 

Madame  Sada-Yakko  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
conservatoire  at  Tokio  for  the  theatrical  educa- 
tion of  Japanese  girls,  and  M.  Eawakami  is  to  be 
actor-manager  of  the  new  theatre  there.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  been  the  promoter  of  the 
new  school  in  his  country,  and  has  interpreted 
there,  together  with  Madame  Sada-Yakko,  European 

Sieces.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  they  gave  us  the 
apanese  rendering  of  '*  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,*' 
and  this  was  extremely  curious,  as,  on  account  of 
the  different  manners  and  customs  in  Japan, 
various  important  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
play. 

At  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  "  Chacun  sa  vie  "  is 
still  being  given. 

At  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre  "  La  Maitresse 
de  piano  **  is  a  success,  and  has  been  bought  for 
America.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  just 
accepted  a  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Vildenbruch. 
It  has  been  adapted  for  the  French  stage  by 
MM.  Maurice  R6mon  and  Valentin,  and  is  entitled 
"  La  Fille  des  Eabenstein." 

With  M.  Antoine  at  the  Od^on,  the  second  State 
Theatre,  great  tilings  were  expected,  and  are 
apparently  now  to  be  realised.  Last  winter  the 
theatre  itself  was  prepared,  and  many  innovations 
made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  spectators. 
This  winter  the  programme  is  most  varied  and 
attractive.  At  the  matitUes-conf^ences  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  we  are  to  have  a  series  of  compara- 
tive studies  of  the  greatest  interest  After  *'Le 
Cid,"  by  Comeille,  we  are  promised  the  "  Jeunesse 
du  Cid,"  by  Guilhem  de  Castro,  specially  trans- 
lated by  M.  Marcel  Dieulafoy,  with  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  by  M.  Dieulafoy.  Plays  by  various 
authors  on  misers  are  also  to  be  produced.  There 
will  be  "  L'Avare,"  by  Moliere,  and  "  L'Aulularia," 
by  Plaute.  We  are  soon  to  have  a  Russian  play 
on  the  same  subject  by  Pouchkine,  entitled  "  Le 
Chevalier  avare,"  and  another  taken  from  the 
Chinese  theatre  by  Madame  Judith  Oautier, 
'*  Khan-Thsian-Non."  The  programme  of  modern 
pieces  to  be  produced  by  M.  Antoine  is  too  long 
to  give  in  full,  but  among  these  are  "  Ramuntcho," 
by  Pierre  Loti,  and  "  David  Copperfield,"  adapted 
by  M.  Maurey.  "Plumes  de  Paon,"  by  MM. 
Bisson  and  Ben*  de  Turique,  has  already  been 
produced.  A  translation  of  one  of  Vildenbruch's 
plays,  entitled  "  L'Alouette,*'  adapted  by  M.  Emile 
Lutz,  has  also  been  given. 

Alts  Hallard. 


AN  AGREEMENT  FROM  MR.  FISHER 
UNWINDS  OFFICE. 


ROTALTT  AOREBKBKT. 


day  of 


MEBfOBANDUM  of  Agreement  made  this 
,   1907,  between 

(hereinafter  called  "  the  Author,") 
for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Fisher  Unwin,  of  1,  Adelphi 
Terraoe,  Strand,  London  (hereinafter  called  **the  Pub- 
lisher,**) for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns,  of  the  other  part.  Whereas  the  Author  is  the 
Proprietor  of  copyright  in  a  work  at  present  entitled 

which  he  has  requested  the 
Publisher  to  publish  on  the  terms  and  conditions  herein- 
after appearing.  It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Author 
and  the  Publisher  as  follows  : — 

Cojyyright, — 1.  That  in  consideration  of  the  hereinafter 
mentioned  payments,  the  Author  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and 
assign  to  the  Publisher  the  Copyright  of  the  above  work, 
and  the  Publisher  agrees  to  purchase  the  said  Copyright 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
work  in  serial  and  book  form  with  or  without  revision  and 
abridgment,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  British 
Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  all 
other  countries,  islands  and  continents.  The  Author  shall 
deliver  the  complete  Manuscript  not  later  than  , 

1907,  and  the  Publisher  shall  publish  the  same  not  later 
than  three  months  thereafter.     The  work  shall  consist  of 
words  or  thereabouts. 

Production — Corrections — 2.  That  all  details  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  Production,  Publication  and  Advertise- 
ment, and  the  number  and  destination  of  Free  Copies  for 
the  Press  or  others,  shall  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Publisher,  who  shall  bear  all  expenses  of  Production, 
except  the  amount  (if  any)  of  Author's  corrections  by 
which  the  cost  of  corrections  of  proofs  other  than  printers* 
errors,  at  per  printers'  invoice,  exceeds  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  typesetting,  which  extra  amount  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Author. 

Advertising  —2k,  The  Publisher  shall  advertise  the  work 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  whether  in  newspapers,  by 
means  of  literary  paragraphs,  or  display  advertisements, 
or  by  distribution  of  copies  to  the  Press  for  review  in 
London,  the  provinces  or  abroad,  or  by  the  printing  and 
dispatching  of  circulars,  leaflets,  or  showcards  to  book- 
sellers, private  buyers  or  librarians ;  also  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  particulars  of  the  work  in  the  Publisher's  own  lists 
and  catalogue,  illustrated  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  Publisher 
shall  also  cause  the  work  to  be  oflEered  for  subscriotion  to 
the  bookselling  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  London,  the 
provinces  or  elsewhere,  by  his  travellers,  and  shall,  at  his 
discretion,  use  any  other  means  which  may  seem  advisable 
for  giving  publicity  to  the  work.  At  least  60  copies  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Press  for  review  purposes. 

Price — 3.  That  the  published  price  of  the  work  shall  be 
per  copy,  but  the  Publisher  shall  have  power  in 
his  discretion  to  alter  the  published  price  of  any  edition  as 
he  may  think  fit,  and  to  sell  the  residue  of  any  edition  at  a 
reduced  price,  or  as  a  remainder  at  the  best  prices  such 
remainder  stock  will  fetch,  and  also  to  publish  either  at  a 
gross  or  a  net  price.  Should  the  Publisher  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  above  edition  has  practically  ceased  to  sell, 
decide  to  issue  the  work  in  Cheaper  Editions  than  the 
above,  he  shall  do  so  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  and  shall  pay 
the  Author  a  Royalty  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
published  price  of  every  copy  sold  of  such  Cheaper  Editions 
but  on  copies  sold  at  or  below. half  the  published  price  the 
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Boyalties  shall  be  on  the  net  receipts  of  such  sales,  as  set 
forth  in  Clause  5  hereof. 

AecowU — i.  That  the  Publisher  shall  deliver  to  the 
Author  on  the  30th  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  state- 
ment of  (1)  the  number  of  copies  sold  during  the  year 
before  the  preceding  Slst  day  of  March  of  any  Edition 
which  shall  be  published  by  the  Publisher  and  also  of 
(2)  the  profits  which  shall  during  that  year  have  been 
received  from  any  sale  under  Clause  7  hereof.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  first  copies  sold  of  the  English  Edition  of  the 
work  shall  be  free  of  Boyalty. 

Boytdty — 5.  That  the  Publisher  shaD,  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  said  statement,  pay  to  the  Author 
(subject  as  mentioned  herein,  and  except  any  copies 
specially  excepted)  on  all  such  copies  sold  after  the  first 
of  the  English  Edition  at  above  half  their  published 
price  a  Boyalty  of  per  cent,  up  to  1,000  copies  sold  and 
10  per  cent,  i^terwards  on  their  published  price,  and  on  all 
sucn  copies  sold  at  or  below  half  their  published  price,  a 
Royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  net  receipts  of  such  sales  ; 
and  on  all  such  copies  sold  at  or  below  one  quarter  of  the 
published  price,  the  Royalties  shall  be  5  per  cent,  on  the 
net  receipts  of  such  sales.  In  calculating  Royalties  under 
this  Agreement  thirteen  copies  shall  in  all  cases  be  reckoncKl 
as  twelve.  No  Royalties  shall  be  paid  upon  any  copies  pre- 
sented to  the  Author  or  others  or  to  the  Press,  or  upon 
copies  sold  to  the  Author  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  in  transit. 
Provided  always  that  the  Royalties  provided  for  in  this 
Clause  shall  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  special  Edition 
to  which  Clause  6  hereof  shall  be  applicable,  or  to  any  sales 
under  Clause  7  hereof. 

Colonial  and  Continental — 6.  That  should  the  Pub- 
lisher issue  special  editions  for  sale  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  only  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  he 
shall  pay  to  the  Author  on  all  copies  of  such  editions  sold 
a  Royalty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Colonial  Edition  and  5  per 
cent,  on  the  Continental  Edition,  these  Royidties  being  on 
the  net  receipts  of  such  sales  and  payable  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Royalties  provided  for  in  Clause  5  hereof. 

Right*  and  Translations— 7,  That  the  Publisher  shall 
have  the  sole  right  to  sell  or  assign  the  American,  Colonial, 
Continental,  Foreign,  translation,  serial  and  dramatic 
rights  in  the  above  work,  he  shall  pay  all  costs  of  negotiat- 
ing such  sales  and  distributing  copies  of  the  work  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  Publisher  shall  pay  to  the  Author  50  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  same,  such 
amounts  to  be  payable  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royalties 

Provided  for  in  Chiuse  5  hereof.  The  Publisher  shall  also 
ave  power  to  sell  stereo-plates,  electro-plates  and  sheUs,  or 
any  of  them,  with  rights  and  the  net  profits  of  their  sale, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  their  production,  shall  be 
received,  divided  and  paid  over  in  the  same  way.  The 
Publisher  shall  also  have  the  right  to  scdl  copies  in  bulk  at 
reduced  prices  to  American,  Colonial,  Continental,  and 
Foreign  buyers,  and  either  in  sheets  or  bound.  The  Author 
shall  receive  Royalties,  as  per  Clause  5  hereof,  on  all  copies 
so  sold,  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  profits  under  this  Clause. 

8.  That  the  Publisher  gives  no  guarantee  of  securing 
copyright  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  does  not 
bind  himself  to  issue  special  Colonial  or  Continental 
editions,  or  to  sell  serial,  translation,  dramatic  or  other 
rights. 

Serition—d.  The  Author  agrees,  without  any  payment 
or  consideration  other  than  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to 
revise  the  first  edition,  and,  if  possible,  to  edit  and  revise 
every  subsequent  edition  of  the  work,  and  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  any  new  matter  that  may  be  needful  to 
keep  the  work  up  to  date,  also  to  supply  an  Index  to  the 
said  work  if  requested  so  to  do  by  the  said  Publisher. 

10.  That  the  Author  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Publisher,  publish  any  abridgment  or  part  of  the  said 
work. 


Free  Copies— W.  That  the  Author  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  on  publication  six  presentation  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
further  copies  for  personal  use  at  half  the  published  price 
net. 

Law — 12.  That  the  Author  guarantees  to  the  Publisher 
that  the  said  work  is  in  no  way  whatsoever  a  violation  of 
any  copyright  belonging  to  any  other  person  or  persons, 
.  partnership,  firm,  or  incorporated  company,  and  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  an  objectionable  or  libellous  character,  and 
agrees  that  he  and  his  legal  representatives  shall  and  will 
hold  harmless  and  keep  indemnified  the  Publisher  from  all 
suits  and  all  manner  of  claims,  proceedings  and  expenses 
which  may  be  taken  or  incurred  on  the  ground  that  the  said 
work  is  such  violation  or  contains  anything  objectionable 
or  libellous.  The  Author  further  agrees  to  execute  at  any 
time,  on  the  request  of  the  Publi&er,  any  document  or 
documents  which  the  Publisher  shall  reasonably  require  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  Agreement. 

iflustrations — 13.  That  the  Author  stutll  on  delivery  of 
the  Manuscript  supply  to  the  Publisher,  free  of  charge  and 
Copyright  fee  pictures,  maps  and  other  material  from 
which  to  illustrate  the  said  work,  and  the  Publisher  shall 
prepare  blocks  therefrom  at  his  own  cost  for  the  use  of  his 
printers  and  binders.  Such  picture  and  material  supplied 
oy  the  Author  shall,  when  done  with,  be  returned  to  the 
Author,  but  the  Publisher  shall  not  be  liable  for  accidental 
damage  thereto,  or  loss  thereof,  in  the  absence  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Publisher  or  his  own  employees. 

Nejpt  Work — 14.  That  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
Publisher  to  advertise  more  extensively  the  present  work, 
the  Author  agrees  to  give  the  Publisher  the  option  of  con- 
sidering his  next  work,  and  of  purchasing  it  at  the  lowest 
price  the  Author  will  accept  from  any  other  Publisher. 

Payment  in  Full — 16.  That  the  Publisher  shall  have  the 
option  of  paying  to  the  said  Author  the  sum  of  in  full 

settlement  of  all  his  Royalties  and  interests  in  the  said  work, 
and  it  is  further  agreed  that  when  the  said  Author  shall 
have  been  paid  the  above  sum  for  the  above  work  he  shall 
have  no  further  claim  upon  the  Publisher  on  account  of  the 
said  work. 

16.  That  this  Agreement,  wherever  made,  shall  be 
construed  according  to  English  Law. 

The  main  features  of  this  agreement  have  biden 
before  anthers  now  for  many  years.  From  time  to 
time  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  bronght  out  new 
editions,  and  where  any  edition  has  contained 
alterations,  such  alterations  have  all  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  publisher  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  author. 

The  present  edition  is  of  1907,  and  from  the 
author's  point  of  view  impossible.  The  reasons  why 
it  is  impossible  will  be  found  contained  in  the 
following  comments : — It  is  not  a  copy,  or  even  a 
variation,  of  the  agreement  issued  by  the  Publishers' 
Association,  and  has  not  therefore  the  stamp  ot 
"equity"  from  that  august  body.  From  the 
author's  standpoint  it  certainly  cannot  claim  that 
stamp.  If  from  time  to  time  in  these  articles  there 
are  repetitions  of  what  would  appear  self  evident 
facts  the  commentator  must  be  excused.  Such  repeti- 
tions have  a  doable  advantage  ;  they  may  catch  the 
eye  of  a  fresh  reader  ;  they  may  by  their  persistenoe 
at  last  convince  the  habitual  reader. 

Take  first  the  statement  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  and  the  recital.    It  is  a  great  mistake 
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to  contract  with  the  execators,  administrators  and 
assigns  of  a  publisher  even  when  the  agreement  is 
properly  safeguarded  by  limit  of  time  or  edition. 
Publishing  is  a  person^  contract.  This  has  been 
decided  in  the  courts,  and  this  position  ought  to 
be  maintained.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
an  author  that  the  contract  shouldnot  be  assignable, 
for  the  control  of  the  agent  who  is  to  deal  with  his 
property  is  one  of  first  claims  of  a  principal.  The 
recital  has  an  amusing  touch.  As  if  any  author 
would  come  to  a  publisher  with  such  a  request. 
Otherwise  it  is  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  legal  techni- 
calities of  the  difference  between  assigning  the 
copyright  and  granting  to  a  publisher  a  licence  to 
pnblish  with  certain  limitations.  But  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  the  distinction  is  extremely 
broad.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  fact,  in  view  of  a  letter  recently  received  at 
the  office.  The  following  is  a  quotation  :  *'  I  have 
seen  contracts  which  I  have  oeen  told,  perhaps 
wrongly,  were  approved  by  your  Society,  in  which 
a  clause  reserved  the  copyright  to  the  anthor  and 
another  clause  gave  to  the  publisher  the  'exclusive 
right  of  printing  for  five  years.'  This,  of  course, 
is  quite  Ofenbachic.^^ 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  writer 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  legal  distinction.  It  is 
necessary  to  i*epeat  that  the  publisher  should  have, 
during  the  time  he  is  allowed  to  control  the  issue 
of  the  book,  the  exclusive  licence  to  publish  in  a 
specified  form  at  a  specified  price.  Tliis  exclusive 
licence  can  be  limited  to  country,  to  time,  or 
edition  ;  but  it  is  essential,  and  only  equitable,  that 
during  that  period  the  publisher  should  have  an 
exclusive  licence  to  publish  in  the  form  and  at  the 
price  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  It  is  clear 
otherwise  that  no  publisher  would  care  to  take  up  a 
book  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  author  to  grant  a 
licence  to  some  other  publisher  at  a  minute's  notice, 
and  thus  invalidate  the  unwritten  letter  of  his  own 
contract.  From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that 
(Clause  1)  to  hand  over  t?ie  copyright  or  an  exclusive 
licence  to  publish  the  booh  in  any  form  without  proper 
limitations,  or  to  hand  over  the  serial  rights,  the 
rights  of  revision  or  abridgment,  the  rights  in  other 
countries  than  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies,  and 
Dependencies,  rights  of  translation  and  dramatic 
rights,  etc,  etc,,  is  a  serious  mistake.  In  regard  to 
allowing  the  publisher  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale 
of  minor  rights,  comment  will  be  forthcoming  later 
in  this  article. 

In  clause  2  it  is  absurd  to  allow  the  publisher 
to  have  absolute  control  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  production,  more  particularly  as  to  the  time. 
This  is  the  more  absurd  when  this  clause  comes 
after  the  first  clause.  Publishers  have  been  known 
to  delay  the  publication  of  a  novel  in  book  form 


in  order  to  endeavour  to  obtain  something  for  the 
serial  use  of  it.  The  author,  never  anticipating 
that  the  publisher  would  serialise  the  book — indeed, 
assuming  he  would  not  do  so,  although  he  had 
purchased  the  rights — makes  no  stipulation  to  pre- 
vent this  delay.  In  consequence,  the  publication 
of  the  book  thus  delayed,  sometimes  interferes  with 
and  imperils  other  contracts  of  the  author.  But 
worse  often  follows,  for  the  publisher  may,  through 
his  ignorance,  undersell  the  author's  prices  for 
serialisation  and  bring  upon  him  considerable 
damage. 

In  early  aofreements  corrections  were  allowed  up 
to  an  expenditure  of  10«.  per  sheet  of  sixteen  pages. 
This  margin  has  been  cut  down,  and  in  this  agree- 
ment the  author  is  allowed  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  typesetting.    This  would  mean  about  bl. 

Clause  2a.  It  is  usual,  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  book  is  borne  by  the  publisher,  to  allow 
him  to  control  the  advertising,  for  it  is  presumed, 
judging  by  human  nature,  that  where  a  person  has 
sunk  some  money  in  a  venture  he  will  do  bis  best 
to  recover  it  at  once  and  by  the  most  efficient 
means — that  is,  in  book  production  by  advertising. 
In  clause  3  the  published  price  of  the  book  is 
fixed,  but  this  is  invalidated  at  once  by  the  succeed- 
ing words — "the  publisher  shall  have  power  in  his 
discretion  to  alter  the  published  price  of  any  edition 
as  he  may  think  fit."  This  power — it  has  been 
already  stated — should  not  be  allowed  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  should  be  limited,  amongst  other 
limitations,  to  the  publication  at  a  certain  fixed 
price.  The  rest  of  the  clause  is  distinctly  dangerous, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
royalty  clause,  No.  5.  The  question  of  remainder 
sales  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  clause.  No 
remainder  sale  should  be  made  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  publication  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author.  After  that  period  has  expired  the 
publisher  should,  if  he  desires  to  remainder,  give  the 
author  the  option  of  purchase  ai  remainder  prices. 
If  the  sale  is  made,  tnen  the  agreement  should  be 
cancelled  and  all  rights  therein  should  revert  to 
the  author.  Of  course,  the  publisher  should  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  the  book  either  at  a  gross  or  a 
net  price,  but  should  be  controlled  in  the  way 
already  suggested,  for  an  author's  royalties  would 
alter  with  this  alteration.  The  cheaper  editions 
should  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  agreement.  It 
is  impossible  to  arrange  a  fair  price  for  a  cheap 
edition  until  the  author  sees  how  the  first  edition 
of  a  book  has  sold. 

Clause  4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  annual  accounts, 
especially  if  they  are  made  up  and  delivered  on  the 
dates  specified  in  this  agreement.  If  the  book  were 
published  in  April  no  settlement  would  be  made  till 
September  in  the  following  year.  If  the  sales  were 
large  the  publisher  would  reap  considerable  benefit 
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by  having  the  author's  money  Ijing  in  his  businees. 
The  latter  part  of  the  clause  presupposes  that  a 
certain  number  of  copies  are  sold  free  of  royally. 
This  is  a  very  common  form  of  proposal  with  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin.  In  some  circumstances  it  is  allow* 
able,  but  when  such  a  number  of  copies  have  been 
sold,  free  of  royalty,  as  will  cover  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, approximately,  then  the  royalty  eventually 
paid  should  be  proportionately  higher.  In  most 
of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  proposals  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  the  royalty  offered  in  the  majority  of 
cases  being  at  the  same  rate  as  is  usually  paid 
when  calculated  on  the  sales  from  the  beginning. 
Then  comes  the  royalty  clause,  Clause  5.  The 
question  of  what  royalty  should  be  paid  on  a  book 
is,  of  course,  one  of  bargaining,  but  the  royalty 
should  be  paid  on  every  copy  sold,  and  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  whether  copies  are  sold 
at  or  below  half  the  published  price,  nor  should 
copies  be  reckoned  thirteen  as  twelve.  There  was 
an  article  in  The  Author  some  months  ago  (May  1st, 
1906),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  where  a  clause 
such  as  the  present  one  was  in  existence,  it  would  pay 
the  publisher  to  sell  a  large  quantity  below  half  the 
published  price,  especially  if  he  were  paying  a  high 
royalty  to  the  author.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  author's  interests  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  such  a  provision.  The  royalties  on  bond  fide 
remainder  sales  are  naturally  very  small,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  paid  on  the  net  returns.  In  regard  to 
clause  6,  the  publisher  is  generally  allowed  to 
control  the  colonial  markets  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  royalty.  In  this  clause  the  royalty 
is  printed,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
bargaining  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Unwin.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  royalty  is  small — extra- 
ordinarily small  when  paid  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
wholly  inadequate  if  the  writer  is  well  known,  and 
that  the  royalties  on  the  continental  editions  are 
similarly  unsatisfactory.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
for  the  author  to  retain  control  of  the  continental 
market.  The  next  clause,  again,  should  never  be 
allowed  a  place  in  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  The 
publisher  might  be  empowered  to  act  as  agent,  but 
not  as  sole  agent,  for  the  sale  of  minor  rights,  and 
subject  to  the  author's  approval  of  the  contract  at 
the  usual  agency  charge  of  10  per  cent.  In  most  of 
these  agreements  the  ngure  is  50  per  cent.  In  no 
circumstances  whatever  should  the  publisher  have 
the  sole  right,  nor  should  he  be  permitted  to  handle 
the  dramatic  rights.  To  repeat  this  statement 
over  and  over  again  is  indeed  laborious,  but 
essential. 

Although  the  publisher,  under  his  agreement, 

secures  all  the  rights  he  can,  in  clause  8  he  does 

not  guarantee,  by  making  himself  master  of  the 

roperty  in  his  possession    outside    the    United 

'ingdom,  to  assist  the  author  to  obtain  his  just 
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reward,  small  as  it  is.  These  minor  rights,  of 
course,  should  not  lie  with  the  publisher  at  all,  but- 
should  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  author  or  by  hiff' 
agent.  If  he  chooses  the  publisher  as  agent,  thea 
he  should  pay  him  the  usual  agency  fee  of  10  per 
cent.  In  clause  9  it  is  important  that  the  author 
should  have  absolute  right  of  revision,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  technical  book,  and  readers  are 
referred  to  the  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
October  isste  of  The  Author.  If  the  book  needs 
revision  periodically,  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  that  effect,  the  author  carefully  preserving 
his  control.  If  the  publisher  refuses  to  accept  the 
revision,  the  agreement  should  be  cancelled.  This 
diflBculty  generally  arises  in  the  case  of  scientific 
and  technical  books,  not  in  fiction,  biography, 
travel,  or  history. 

It  is  not  unreasonable,  in  Clause  10,  that  the 
author  should  be  restrained  from  publishing  any 
abridgment,  or  part  of  the  work,  if  such  abridgment 
is  likely  to  damage  the  value  of  the  contract  with 
the  publisher ;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  abridgment  of  a  technical  work  will 
aid  the  sale  of  the  larger  volume.  The  clause 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  drafted  in  order  to 
protect  the  publisher,  without  at  the  same  time 
unduly  hindering  the  author.  Clause  11,  as  to  the 
presentation  copies,  is  not  unreasonable.  Clause  12 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  especially  if  the 
author  accepts  the  other  portion  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  copyright  is  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
If  the  pubUsher  holds  the  property  it  is  for  him  to 

Erotect  it,  and  not  for  the  author  to  indemnify 
im.  In  an  ordinary  publishing  agreement,  where 
the  author  grants  a  licence  to  publish,  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  indenmify  the  pub- 
lisher against  actions  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right or  libel,  as  the  publisher  is  acting  as  nis 
agent,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
discover  in  the  manuscript  whether  the  matter  is 
libellous,  but  where  the  publisher  holds  the  property 
the  doctrine  ** caveat  emptor"  should  apply.  Clause 
18,  referring  to  illustrations,  is  not  a  good  clause, 
but  may  pass  without  much  comment,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  illustrations  are  part  of  the  literary 
property  in  the  book,  and  the  publisher,  when 
the  agreement  is  properly  altered,  would  merely 
hold  a  licence  to  publish  the  work  in  book  form, 
including  the  illustrations.  Clause  14  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  clause,  and  should  be  deleted. 
The  reason  given  for  its  insertion  is  equally 
erroneous.  If  the  publisher  does  his  duty  by  a  booK 
the  author  will  be  willing  to  offer  him  his  next 
work.  Clause  15  is  almost  worse  than  clause  14, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  publisher  can  see 
from  the  accounts  the  probable  popularity  of  a 
book  long  before  the  author  is  aware  of  it.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  publisher,  from  his  superior 
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knowledge,  can  claim  bis  right  anc|er  this  agreement, 
and  J^he  aathor*s  profits  will  be  correspondingly 
curtailed. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  clauses,  from  the  author^s 
point  of  view,  in  any  agreement.  Clause  16  may 
pass  without  comment. 

•  »  • 

FIRST  NOVEL  COMPETITIONS. 


TO  those  about  to  start  the  literary  career  there 
are  two  competitions  now  being  advertised 
for  first  novels.  The  one  offers  a  hundred- 
guinea  prize,  and  is  issued  and  guaranteed  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin,  who  originated  this  form  of  obtain- 
ing novels  ;  the  other  offers  a  prize  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  and  is  issued  and  guaranteed  by . 
the  Literary  Agency  of  London. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  names 
of  the  parties  attached  to  these  competitions,  that 
they  will  be  conducted  on  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
sound  basis,  but,  as  the  society  is  always  interested 
in  the  question  of  contract*  and  their  limitations, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exact  terms  put 
forward  by  the  two  parties. 

The  first  consideration  is,  how  far  it  is  satis- 
factory for  an  author  to  sell  his  copyright  and 
for  the  price  mentioned.  Many  first  novels 
have  produced  in  the  past,  and  will  produce  in 
the  future,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  to 
their  authors,  and  where  there  are  many  competi- 
tors the  prize  norel  might  be  reckoned  as  one 
likely  to  produce  this  amount.  Still,  the  price  of 
£105  is  not)  unfair.  When  a  publisher  offers 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  he  certainly  is 
offering  an  exceptional  price  for  a  first  book,  and 
there  can  be  but  few  first  novels  which  have  pro- 
duced so  high  a  figure,  unless,  of  course,  the  sales 
are  continuous  owing  to  the  production  of  other 
works  by  the  same  hand.  Taken  as  an  isolated 
instance  the  price  is  a  good  one,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  always  dangerous  for  an  author  to 
sell  his  copyright,  and  to  lose  control  of  the  child 
of  his  brain.  There  are  so  many  rights  and  so 
many  markets  included  in  that  one  word.  If  the 
work  is  one  of  real  promise  the  author  might  in 
future  years  seriously  regret  his  bargain.  So  let 
the  buading  Fielding  consider  well  whether  it  is 
of  more  advantage  to  him  to  secure  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  or  to  keep  under  his 
own  control  his  ageless  monument ;  but  if  he  finally 
decides  to  compete  he  will  know  that  in  both  cases 
fthe  full  copyright  of  the  author's  work  is  demanded. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwinds  article  on  this  point  runs  as 
follows :  "  On  payment  of  £105  to  the  author  the 
unrestricted  copyright  of  the  successful  novel  shall 
'become  the  property  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin."  The 
Literary  Agency  of  London,  in"  their  agreement. 


ask  the  author*s  signature  to  the  follo\ving :  ^'  I 
agree,  on  receipt  by  me  as  indicated  above  of  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  to  assign  the 
complete  copyright — excepting  rights  of  dramati- 
sation— in  the  said  novel  to  the  publisher  who  has 
instructed  you,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  12 
of  your  letter  acknowledged  above."  Clause  12 
provides  (a  most  important  point)  for  the  publica- 
tion as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  but  in  any  case 
not  later  than  the  80th  of  June,  1909  ;  for  the 
publication  over  the  author's  own  name  or  such 
pseudonym  as  he  may  himself  choose,  and  for  the 
right  of  the  author  to  pass  the  proofs,  and  himself 
to  control  any  alterations  in  or  additions  to  his  own 
story. 

Ic  will  be  seen  that  there  are  important  points 
of  difference  in  these  two  clauses,  the  agreement 
proposed  by  the  Literary  Agency  of  London  being 
much  clearer  and  much  more  satisfactory  ;  for  the 
real  point  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  not  whether 
it  is  advisable  for  the  author  to  sell  his  entire  copy- 
right, but  that,  assuming  he  decides  to  sell  the 
copyright,  that  the  position  should  be  clear  and 
definite. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  does  not  anywhere  undertake 
to  publish  the  novel,  nor  to  publish  it  by  a 
fixed  date.  He  might,  should  he  think  fit — 
although  we  do  not,  for  one  moment,  suggest  it  is 
his  intention  to  do  so — burn  the  MS.  He  might 
even  delay  the  publication  in  order  to  be  able  to 
serialise  it.  He  mieht,  indeed,  holding  the  copy- 
right, alter  the  novel,  so  long  as  such  alterations 
did  not  fall  within  the  category  of  literary  libel, 
and  he  might,  equally,  dramatise  the  novel  and 
make  considerable  sums  out  of  it  through  this 
means. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Unwin  should  not 
have  this  power  if  the  author  is  willing  to  yield  it, 
but  it  is  well  to  put  these  points  clearly  before  the 
author.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  Mr. 
Unwin  could  get  back  his  hundred  guineas  and 
his  expenditure  on  production  and  advertisement : 
first,  by  the  serial  market;  second,  by  the  book 
market,  and  third,  by  the  dramatic  market ;  and 
these  three  markets  must  be  considered  without 
limitation,  as  far  as  country  is  concerned. 

The  Literary  Agency  of  London,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  publisher,  might  perhaps  get  the 
serial  market,  but  as  the  publication  is  promised 
not  lat^r  than  the  dOth  June,  1909,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  decision  shall  not  be  given  later 
that  the  31st  December,  1908,  not  much  time  is 
allowed  for  the  returns  under  this  market.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  book  market. 

The  length  of  the  novel  required  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  must  lie  between  75,000  and  100,000  words. 
The  length  of  the  novel  required  by  the  Literary 
Agency  of  London  is  not  stated,  but  in  Clause  10 
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they  state  :  '*  The  modern  novel  does  not  contain 
less  than  90,000  words  or  more  than  150,000 
words,*'  so  that  the  author  obtains  rather  larger 
scope  in  the  second  case.  In  Mr.  Fisher  Unwinds 
competition  he  is  the  sole  judge.  To  this  no 
exception  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  competition 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtnej,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr. 
Clement  E.  Shorter  are  the  judges  of  the  final 
selection.  Here  again  there  is  no  objection  to 
raise. 

Ample  time  is  given  for  those  who  desire  to  start 
and  write  a  new  work,  April  80th,  1908,  being 
the  closing  date  of  Mr.  Unwinds  competition,  and 
the  dlst  of  August,  1908,  being  the  closing  date 
for  the  second  competition. 

In  neither  prospectus  is  the  date  finally  fixed  on 
which  the  result  will  be  announced.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  impossible  to  do  this,  but  it  is  always 
satisfactory  to  make  the  terms  definite  in  order 
that  the  competitors  may  not  be  upset  by  too 
lengthy  a  delajr. 

Mr.  Unwin,  in  Clause  8,  will  retain  the  right  to 
publish  any  of  the  unsuccessful  novels  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  the  authors.  The  wonling  of  this 
clause  is  rather  indefinite,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  right,  for  we  presume  that  either  Mr. 
XJnwin  or  the  publisher  for  whom  the  Literary 
Agency  of  London  is  acting  would  be  able,  holding 
the  MSS.  in  their  hands,  to  make  an  offer  for  their 
publication.  The  fault,  therefore,  lies  in  the  use 
of  the  words  rather  than  in  the  clause  itself. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  stimulate  a  desire  for 
the  literary  profession  in  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  adopting  it,  by  competitions  of  this 
kind,  is  a  matter  with  which  we  do  not  care  to  deal, 
but  if  in  the  heart  of  anyone  arises  a  longing  to 
write,  we  certainly  think  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  offered  in  the  two  competitions  put  forward.  In 
one  case  the  prize  is  not  unreasonable — in  the 
other  case  it  is  larger  than  usual.  The  only 
serious  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  author,  when 
selling  his  copyright,  loses  all  control  over  his 
work.  If  in  years  to  come  he  acquired  fame,  he 
might  bitterly  regret  that  his  novel  was  beyond 
his  control.  He  might  desire,  for  many  reasons,  to 
have  an  uniform  edition;  or  he  might  desire  to 
publish  a  collection  of  his  works.  As  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  author  knows  clearly  the  kind  of  con- 
tract he  is  signing,  and  the  terms  are  definitely 
explained,  he  cannot  complain  if,  subsequently,  he 
repents  of  his  bargain. 

Finally,  the  address  of  the  two  competitions  is, 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.,and 
The  Literary  Agency  of  London,  5,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Those  who  are  tempted  by  the  offer  should  write 
for  the  prospectuses  to  the  addresses  mentioned. 
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WARMINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 

HERE  are  a  few  standing  rales  to  be  obeerved  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  foar  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  BeUIng  it  Oatright 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  shonld  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  1  Profit-Sharing  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  inyestigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  **  office  expenses," 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

III.  The  Royalty  Syitem. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  thiugs  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  ngures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  TTie  Author, 

lY  k  Commliiion  Agreement. 

The  main  points  are  : — 

n.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

Oeneral. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are  : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


WARNIHGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts :— 

(a.)  Sale  oatright  of  the  performing  right  This 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  author  who  enters  into 
such  a  contract  shonld  stipulate  in  the  contract 
for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 
and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 
play-bills. 


(*.) 


Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform   on   the  basis   of 


percentages    on 

gross  receipts.  Percentages  vary  between  6 
and  15  per  cent.  An  author  should  obtain  a 
percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  ffroee  receipts 
in  preference  to  the  American  system.  Should 
obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.  A  fixed 
date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 
performed. 
(«.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 
perform  on  the  bashi  of  royalties  (i.e.,  fixed 
nightly  fees).  This  method  should  be  always 
avoided  except  in  cases  where  the  fees  are 
likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect  The 
other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (^O^Pplj 
also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 
better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 
paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  pUiys  should 
be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
play  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.  A  manager 
holding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  ri^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefully 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risx  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  aidequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


•   »   • 


WARNIHOS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE  Society  mideptakei  to  itampoopiei  of  muiic  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6d.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble 


1.  XjI  VKRy  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
gij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counseVs  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  onlinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Befopo  ligning  any  a^ement  whatevep,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

5.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  beet  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
— (1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Faller  particulan  of  the  Sooiety*!  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Proipeotus. 

7.  Mo  contract  ihoold  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
ajfent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  ad  vised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  expUmation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Berne  agents  endeavour  to  prevent  anthort  fifom 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  pnblishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  ls«  per 
annum,  or  £10 10s.  for  life^membership. 


THE  READIHG  BRANCH. 


MEMBERS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction^  but  poetry 
and  dramatic  worluiy  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea.  • 


•   ♦    • 


HOTIGES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
5<.  6d.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^  The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey*8 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  iuTlted  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Unum  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lana,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  anj  selected  age, 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  tiiis  Society. 
Fall  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  expressed  at  the  general  meeting,  the 
new  h'st  of  members  and  associates  (on  ssJe  to 
members  and  associates  onlj)  was  issued  in  October, 
at  the  price  of  sixpence. 

Those  who  desire  to  purchase  this  list  are 
requested  to  write  to  the  secretary  enclosing  a 
postal  order  ibr  the  cost. 


In  another  column  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
reprinting  from  the  March  (1902)  issue  of  The 
Author  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Moberly  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell,  as  the  manager  of  a  great  newspaper, 
adopts  the  attitude  which  the  Society  of  Authors, 
as  supporters  of  the  property  of  its  members,  has 
adopted,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take — Mr.  Bell 
uses  a  stronger  term — other  people's  property  for 
the  benefit  of  yourself,  without  payment  and  with- 
out acknowledgment.  The  argument  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author  may,  in  some  cases, 
contain  a  modicum  of  truth,  but  it  is  for  the  owner 
of  the  property  to  say  whether  such  publication  is 
for  his  benefit  or  not,  and  to  what  extent  he  desires 
•this  form  of  so-called  advertisement.  In  the  case 
of  one  newspaper  taking  from  another  the  argu- 
ment cannot  possibly  apply.  It  cannot  be  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Times  to  have  its  valuable  informa- 
tion taken  by  other  papers.  The  other  papers 
cannot  plead  the  advantage  of  the  advertisement 
which  their  action  might  give  to  T?ie  Times. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  what  steps  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  intend  to  take  to  indicate  their 
disapproval  of  this  aspect  of  modern  journalism. 


In  the  discussion  which  arose  recently  in  the 
Morning  Post,  in  regard  to  **The  Books  we  Read," 
the  authority  of  the  critics  was  called  in  question, 
and  a  member  of  the  society  submitted  an 
examination  paper  to  test  their  capacity. 

Among  the  questions  put  forward  are  the 
following : — 

What  are  the  chief  functions  of  the  novelist  ?  Compare 
the  styles  of  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Edgar  Poe,  and  Henry  James.  Trace  the  influence  of  the 
first  three  on  the  last. 

Is  punctuation  worth  a  writer's  serious  attention  ?  If 
so,  why  ?  Discuss  the  logical  and  rhetorical  values  of  the 
comma,  and  give  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect 
placing. 

Discriminate  briefly  between  partial  rules  and  permanent 
principles  in  literature. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  answers  to 
these  questions. 


Dealing,  however,  with  the  question  of  examina- 
tion papers,  another  member  of  the  society  has 
forwarded  to  the  office  an  interesting  set  of 
questions  relating  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  composed  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  famous  examination  paper  on 
"Pickwick,"  propounded  by  Charles  Stewart 
Calverley.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten,  that 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
Skeat  won  the  prizes,  for  the  examination  paper  on 
"Pickwick."  Would  any  member  of  the  society, 
a  devotee  of  Thackeray,  care  to  oflTer  a  prize  of  £5 
for  the  best  replies  to  the  examination  paper  on 
"Vanity  Fair,"  which  we  print  in  another  column. 
Even  if  no  prize  were  offered,  it  would  be  instructive 
to  have  answers  from  those  whom  the  subject 
interests. 


We  take  from  the  American  Publishers*  Weekly 
a  few  notes  about  the  autumn  book  market. 
The  prospects  seem  to  be  of  the  happiest  The 
editor  says,  "  How  a  continued  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  the  higher  cost  of  living  and  of 
doing  business,  and  the  other  malign  elements  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  unnatural  expansion,  will 
affect  business  in  general  and  the  book  trade  in 
particular,  during  the  next  six  months,  only  the 
future  can  reveS."  But  he  proceeds :  "  The 
publishing  trade,  as  may  be  learned  by  consulting 
the  announcements  for  the  fall,  is  optimistic  of  a 
busy  season.  Upwards  of  2,500  books — consider- 
ably more  than  have  ever  been  announced  before 
this  season — are  about  to  be  published  or  are  in 
active  preparation." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  large  number  for  the  fall 
announcement  for  even  so  large  a  reading  country 
as  America.  We  doubt  whether  the  full  list  of 
the  publications  in  England  for  the  fall  and  for 
the  commencement  of  next  year  would  reach  such 
high  figures.  This  only  tends  to  show  how,  during 
the  last  dozen  years,  the  literary  output  of  America 
has  increased.  Not  only  have  authors  found  that 
they  can  make  a  living,  but  publishers  also  have 
flourished  exceedingly.  The  Publishers*  Weekly 
states,  further,  that  many  of  the  publications  are 
books  of  the  first  importance.  This  is  good  read- 
ing, as  it  is  never  satisfactory  for  the  market  to 
be  flooded  with  rubbish,  owing  tb  the  desire  of 
some  persons  to  appear  in  print  and  to  the  rapacity 
of  some  publishers  to  obtain  authors'  monev.  The 
same  paper  appears  to  be  convinced  that  the  book 
trade  generally  has  never  been  in  a  more  satis- 
factory condition  as  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 


»  »  • 
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M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 


"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

A  FEW  weeks  since — August  25th — the  death 
of  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Coleridge,  at  Harro- 
gate, broaght  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss  to 
her  friends  known  and  unknown. 

Exactly  ten  years  ago  a  notice  in  the  Spectator 
for  December  4th,  1897>  drew  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  to  a  "  new  and  puissant  wielder  of 
the  wand  of  romance,"  whose  historical  novel, 
"  The  King  with  Two  Faces"  was  then  reviewed. 

As  a  great-niece  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
the  young  authoress  unconsciously  challenged 
severer  cnticisin  than  is  usually  meted  out  to  the 
tyro,  but  she  bore  the  test  triumphantly. 

The  SpectatoTy  departing  from  its  usual  attitude 
of  non-committal  dignity,  re-echoed  Schumann's 
historic  greeting  —  "  Hats  oflF,  gentlemen  !  A 
genius !  '* 

As  a  poet,  M.  E.  Coleridge  is  known  to  fame 
as  "Anodos."  In  1898  Elkin  Mathews  included 
"Fancy's  Guerdon"  in  his  new  popular  pocket 
series.  During  these  ten  years  the  author's  pen 
was  never  idle.  • 

In  1901  "The  Fiery  Dawn"  was  published, 
followed  in  1904  by  "The  Shadow  on  the  Wall," 
and  "  The  Lady  on  the  Drawing-room  Floor  "  in 
1906.  Two  marked  characteristics  stamp  all 
Miss  Coleridge's  work — skilful  deHneation  of 
character  and  subtle  delicacy  of  style.  As  long 
as  there  are  readers  who  seek  refreshment,  not 
mere  sensation,  M.  E.  Coleridge's  books  will  be 
gratefully  enjoyed,  and  as  long  as  a  taste  for  the 
best  historical  fiction  endures,  *•  The  King  with 
two  Faces"  will  rank  among  the  finest  romances 
dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

E.  S.   BOBISON. 


•  ♦  » 


RE-ELECTION. 


AS  a  natural  sequence  to  the  increase  of  the 
society  in  numbers  is  the  increase  of  those 
who,  having  resigned,  or  been  struck  off 
the  books  for  non-payment,  desire  re-election. 

The  committee  wish  to  put  forward  a  strong  pro- 
test, first  against  those  who,  living  by  their  writings, 
or  obtaining  a  great  part  of  their  income  from 
their  writings,  have  never  joined  the  society  ;  and 
secondly,  against  those  who,  having  once  been 
members  and  obtained  the  society's  assistance,  re- 
sign or  are  struck  off,  and  then  seek  re-election 
when  a  fresh  difficulty  arises. 

If  there  is  any  excuse  for  the  first-named  it  is 


the  excuse  of  selfishness.  They  sav  :  '*  The  society 
can  be  of  no  use  to  us " ;  but  here,  again,  the 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  very  fact  that  they 
got  better  terms  for  their  last  book  is  most  pro- 
bably the  result  of  the  society's  work,  and  every 
case  che  society  takes  to  stop  piracy,  dramatic, 
musical  or  literary,  abroad,  on  the  Continent,  or 
in  the  United  States,  must  increase  the  general 
security  of  their  property,  and  every  case  of  in- 
fringement in  Great  Britain,  her  Colonies  and 
dependencies,  must  tend  to  make  literary  thieves 
more  careful,  and  walk  with  warier  footsteps. 

The  society  takes  up  many  such  cases,  and  the 
number  erows  year  by  year.  The  property  of 
these  delinquents,  therefore,  is  being  policed  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  position  is  not  one  of  which  to  be 
proud. 

Again,  with  every  effort  made  by  the  society  to 
push  forward  a  beneficent  alteration  of  the  Copy- 
right Law,  those  who  do  not  belong  obtain  an 
increased  value  to  their  property.  Although  the 
heavy  expenditure  that  the  society  has  incurred 
since  its  foundation  has  not  been  crowned  with 
absolute  success,  yet  the  present  position  is  a 
considerable  advance  on  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

Are  the  non-payers,  then,  to  see  the  value  of 
their  property  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  subscribed  for  years  ?  Such  a  position 
is  deplorable. 

But  it  is  possible  that  these  gentlemen,  through 
their  inherent  selfishness,  may  not  have  grasped 
this  idea,  and  may  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse. 
Still,  such  ignorance  is  culpable. 

There  is  only  one  excuse,  however,  for  those 
who  have  once  joined  the  society,  and,  after  re- 
signing, desire  to  rejoin.  That  excuse  is  one  of 
absolute  poverty.  In  one  day,  a  few  months  ago, 
three  old  members  came  and  desired  re-election. 
This  subject,  therefore,  of  re-election  is  one  which 
the  committee  are  bound  to  consider  most  care- 
fully whenever  their  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  and 
they  hold  themselves  free,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  society,  to  put  any  penalty  upon  the  delin- 
quent. They  feel  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  encourage 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  need  to  join  the  society 
except  when  difficulties  arise.  Such  a  position  is 
unfair  to  the  older  members  and  damaging  to  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession.  At  the  same 
time  they  do  not  desire  to  make  the  return  to  the 
fold  too  difficult  or  impossible. 

They  have,  therefore,  many  points  to  consider, 
and  to  assist  them  in  such  consideration,  ask  from 
the  proposed  member  a  letter,  indicating  the  mem- 
ber's reasons  for  leaving  the  societv,  as  well  as  his 
or  her  reasons  for  seeking  re-election.  These 
further  points  come  also  before  them  :  How  many 
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sabscriptioDS  have  been  paid,  what  work  the 
society  did  for  the  authors  ia  the  past,  and  what 
money  was  spent  upon  their  cases  ?  Whether  they 
live  entirely  by  their  pen  or  only  partly  so  ?  What 
are  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  For 
how  long  have  they  ceased  to  be  members,  and 
what  impulse  prompts  their  return  ? 

Even  when  all  these  points  have  been  considered, 
the  member  re-elected,  and  the  new  subscription, 
with  penalty,  if  any,  paid,  the  committee  do  not 
bind  the  society  to  take  up  any  immediate  case 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money  on  their  be- 
half. Such  re-election  only  entitles  them,  of  right, 
to  the  secretary's  opinion  and  interference,  and  to 
the  legal  opinion  of  the  society's  solicitor.  No 
member  is  entitled  of  right  to  demand  to  have  his 
case  taken  up  and  a  large  expenditure  on  his 
behalf,  even  though  a  constant  subscriber. 

It  is  true  that  the  society's  funds  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  that  the  committee  accordingly 
are  enabled  to  conduct  nearly  every  case  that 
either  involves  a  distinct  question  of  principle — 
though  the  issue  from  a  legal  point  of  view  may 
be  doubtful— or  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
society's  solicitor. 

But  the  committee,  however  constituted,  are 
bound  to  have  the  deciding  power  in  their  hands, 
and  no  member  has  a  right  to  say :  "  I  pay  a 
guinea  a  year  in  order  that  you  may  take  up  all 
my  law  cases."  Such  a  position  would  be  untenable, 
as  many  of  the  cases  which  the  society  does  take 
up,  even  when  successful,  cost  the  society  much 
money,  and,  should  they  be  bound  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  then  the  case  is 
lost,  the  expenses  are  very  heavy. 


■   »   • 


NEWSPAPER    GOPTRIOHT— '<  THOU 
SHALT  NOT  STEAL." 


THE  above  quotation  from  the  Decalogue  is 
probably  familiar  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  who,  while  praying  weekly  that 
their  hearts  may  be  **  inclined  to  keep  this  law,"  not 
only  make  their  living  by  daily  theft,  but  advocate 
with  all  earnestness,  and  I  believe  with  honest 
sinceritv,  that  as  receivers  and  retailers  of  stolen 
goods  they  are  performing  a  meritorious  duty  to 
the  public. 

The  Law  of  Copyright  is  the  eighth  command- 
ment applied  to  a  particular  class  of  goods.  The 
complicated  conditions  of  modern  life  have  rendered 
necessary  a  variety  of  terms  to  cover  the  diflferent 
sorts  of  offences  which  were  comprised  in  four 


words  of  the  Decalogue.  Theft,  larceny,  shop- 
lifting, piracy,  misappropriation,  breach  of  copy- 
right are  among  the  number ;  the  last  as  .the  most 
recent,  and  as  applying  to  a  new  class  of  property, 
is  less  generally  understood.  It  is  only  250 
years  ago  that  the  property  in  literary  work  was 
acknowledged  in  express  terms  as  a  Common  Law 
right,  less  than  200  years  since  the  firat  Act  was 
passed  to  remedy  a  complaint  that  "  printers,  book- 
sellers, and  other  persons  had  of  late  frequently 
taken  the  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  and 
publishing  books  and  other  writings  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors,  to  their  very 
great  detriment  and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them 
and  their  families."  T  have  ventured  to  italicise 
the  words  "  and  other  writings  '*  because  there  is  a 
tendency  nowadays  to  recognise  copyright  in 
books — ^that  is,  in  bound  volumes — as  something 
totally  distinct,  and  worthy  of  a  protection  which 
is  denied  to  any  other  writings  not  in  a  bound 
volume.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  though  the 
Act  was  avowedly  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
learned  men  to  compose  and  write  useful  books," 
the  word  "books"  was  used  to  cover  all  literary 
matter,  the  penalty  was  fixed  per  sheet,  and  what- 
ever was  registered  at  jbhe  Stationers'  Company 
was  a  book. 

But  in  the  days  when  that  Act  was  passed  there 
was  the  same  opposition  to  this  protection  of  books 
as  there  is  now  to  the  protection  of  books  not  in 
volume.  In  1785  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
in  1739  "Paradise  Lost,"  in  1763  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  all  became  subjects  of  litigation,  and 
no  doubt  the  would-be  reprinters  of  those  works 
urged  then  much  the  same  arguments  as  are  urged 
now  by  people  who,  while  they  would  regard  the 
republication  of  the  most  trashy  novel  without  the 
consent  of  the  author  as  a  dishonest  act,  have  not 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  habitually  republishing 
other  literary  work,  which  may  be  much  more 
valuable,  which  may  have  cost  quite  as  much 
effort — ^provided  only  they  find  it  in  a  newspaper. 

Those  arguments  are  mainly  three  : — 

(1)  That  it  has  become  so  common  a  practice 
that  it  is  sanctified  bv  custom. 

(2)  That,  provided  the  origin  of  a  stolen  para- 
graph is  acknowledged,  no  act  of  dishonesty  is 
committed. 

(8)  That  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news 
should  be  made  public,  and  that  it  is  against  the 
public  interest  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
readers  of  a  single  paper. 

The  first  argument  is  one  that  at  different  stages 
of  civilisation  it  was  possible  to  urge  in  defence 
of  all  theft. 

**  The  good  old  rale,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  should  take  who  had  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can," 
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is  not  80  very  old;  but  the  fact  that  everyone 
stole  when  he  could  did  not  make  thefb  less  a 
breach  of  the  eighth  commandment,  did  not  render 
it  less  immoral  or  less  illegal.  The  fact  that  theft 
is  difficult  to  detect  or  expensive  to  punish  may 
make  it  common,  but  cannot  make  it  right,  **  You 
might  as  well "  (to  quote  Mr.  Justice  North)  **  plead 
the  custom  of  Hounslow  Heath." 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  second  argument.  To 
quote  the  same  authority  :  '<  A  man  cannot  justify 
the  taking  of  what  he  has  no  right  to  take  by 
stating  whence  he  has  taken  it,  though  he  may 
thereby  avoid  the  additional  dishonesty  of  passing 
off  as  the  product  of  his  own  labour  what  really  is 
stolen  from  another/' 

Of  course,  if  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken 
has  no  objection  to  its  being  taken  with  such 
acknowledgment,  then  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
theft ;  but  if  nine  persons  hold  this  view  and  the 
tenth  objects  the  property  of  the  tenth  must  be 
protected. 

The  most  plausible  argument  is  the  third.  Let 
us  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

"  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news  should 
be  made  public." 

The  public,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
devoured  by  an  anxiety  to  read  newspapers — it  is 
almost  an  essential  to  their  existence  that  they 
should  have  newspapers ;  everyone  who  provides 
them  with  a  newspaper  is  therefore  helping  to 
supply  a  public  want,  and  anyone  who  renders  that 
supply  more  difficult  is  a  public  enemy.  It  the 
law  of  copyright  is  enforced,  the  production  of 
newspapers  will  be  made  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive — consequently,  whoever  attempts  to 
enforce  the  law  of  copyright  is  a  public  enemy. 
Such,  I  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  arguments 
used.  Well,  bread  is  also  an  essential  to  human 
existence — perhaps  more  essential  than  news- 
papers— but  no  one  suggests  that  the  products  of 
the  baker  should  therefore  become  public  pro- 
perty. If  we  could  rifle  a  baker's  shop  and  dis- 
tribute the  loaves  to  starving  families  in  the  alleys 
and  garrets,  we  should  no  doubt  be  conferring  a 
benefit  on  a  large  number  of  people,  to  the  detri- 
ment only  of  bakers.  Yet  no  one  suggests  that  it 
would  be  right  to  rob  the  baker,  because  it  is 
recognised  that  the  general  principles  of  protection 
of  a  man's  property  is  n)ore  important  and  of 
greater  public  benefit  than  even  the  saving  of  a 
few  people  from  starvation. 

Is  it  seriously  contended  that  the  supply  of  news 
to  the  public  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  this 
general  principle  must  be  suspended,  and  that  the 
laws  of  meum  et  iuum^  which  apply  to  every 
other  sort  of  property,  are  not  to  apply  to  the 
contents  of  newspapers  ? 

In  parenthesis  let  me  ask  why,  if  this  principle 


is  to  be  admitted,  the  providers  of  the  literary 
matter  should  alone  suffer.  If  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  a  newspaper  is  of  such 
vital  importance,  may  I  suggest  that  a  still  greater 
economy  might  be  obtained  by  many  newspaper 
proprietors  if  they  stole  the  paper  on  which  they 
print  the  news  which  they  steal.  Yet  no  one  of 
them — not  even  the  Newspaper  Society — would 
defend  this  method. 

Faced  by  this  absurdity,  some  people  have  been 
driven  to  contend  that  there  can  be  no  property 
in  news — ^just  as  it  was  contended,  some  150  years 
ago,  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost"  or  in  Thomson's  "Seasons." 
To  defend  this  position  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  news  is  synonymous  with  fact, 
and  to  assert  the  obvious  truism  that  there  can  be 
no  copyright  in  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  argued  that  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  could  not  oe  property,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  copyright  in  Thomson's 
"Seasons,"  but  the  one  argument  is  as  good 
as  the  other. 

A  man  has  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  law 
"  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  all 
his  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution 
save  only  bv  the  laws  of  the  land."  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  that  acauisition  is  of  small  or  of 
great  value — whether,  that  is,  it  has  cost  him  much 
or  little  labour  to  acquire  it — it  is  his,  a  poor 
thing  perhaps,  but  his  own.  It  may  be  a  Raphael, 
or  the  photograph  of  a  daub  ;  it  may  be  an  epic  ; 
it  may  be  the  mere  shorthand  report  of  a  speech. 
Has  he  honestly  "  acquired  *'  it  ?  That  is  all.  If 
so,  and  he  thinks  his  property  in  it  worth 
defending,  it  must  be  respected. 

The  argument  that  because  there  is  no  property 
in  a  fact  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  news  is 
analogous  to  saying  that  if  a  man  has  picked  up 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  a  piece  of  quartz  which  might 
have  been  picked  up  by  anyone  else,  he  has  no 
property  in  the  gold  discovered  in  it,  which  may 
be  stolen  from  him  with  impunity.  An  event 
takes  place  ;  it  is  absolutely  within  the  right  of 
anyone  who  sees,  or  hears  of,  that  event  to  report 
it.  There  is  no  copyright  in  the  event ;  there  is 
copyright  in  each  report  of  it,  whether  it  cost  a 
thousand  pounds  by  telegraphy  or  a  penny  stamp 
by  post — whether  it  was  acquired  by  years  of  study 
or  by  the  mere  accident  of  propinquity. 

Driven  from  this  last  shelter,  the  objector  urges 
one  other  argument :  *'  Admitted  that  a  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  exclusive  possession  of  its  own  news, 
what  harm  is  done  by  allowing  that  news  to  be 
available  to  all  the  public,  at  all  events  if  the 
source  of  that  news  is  fully  acknowledged  ?  "  And 
the  answer  to  this  is  the  answer  that  may  be  given 
to  the  same  argument  applied  to  any  other  form  of 
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larceny.  Property  must  be  protected,  because  it 
is  the  only  way  to  insure  the  production  of  that 
property,  and,  the  more  valuable  or  necessary  to 
the  public  is  that  property,  the  more  necessary  is 
it  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public  it  should  be 
protected. 

I  am  far  from  attaching  the  value  that  is  gene- 
rally assigned  to  the  publication  of  news,  but  the 
whole  argument  against  copyright  in  news  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
public.  Now  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that 
news  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  complete- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  to  promote  news  of  this  quality. 
Such  news  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  every  grade  of  journalist.  They  have  to  be 
paid,  and  their  pay,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
must  depend  upon  the  value  of  their  work  to  their 
employer.  If  their  work  is  not  protected — ^if,  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed,  it  may  be  appropriated  by 
any  other  person,  who  has  not  contributed  one 
penny  to  the  cost  of  its  production — ^the  value  is  x. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  protected — if  the 
employer  gets  the  exclusive  use  of  what  that  man's 
brains,  intelligence,  enterprise,  or  industry  have 
produced — then  the  value  is  three,  four,  or  five 
times  X.  Protection  to  the  contents  of  a  news- 
paper, whether  it  be  news,  reports,  articles,  or 
paragraphs,  means  more  value  to  the  newspaper, 
therefore  better  pay  to  the  journalist ;  therefore 
better  work  and  encouragement  to  the  careful, 
painstaking,  accurate  journalist ;  therefore  a  better 
service  to  the  public,  better  journals,  and  a  higher 
class  of  journalist. 

C.   F.  MOBERLT  BbLL. 


■  »  • 


THE    ELEVENTH  INTERNATIONIL 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


THIS  eleventh  reunion  of  the  journalists  of 
Europe  and  America  was  held  at  Bordeaux 
from  September  the  21st  to  the  28th,  the 
business  meetings  being  summoned  in  the  Grand 
Theatre  of  Bordeaux,  rendered  historic  by  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  France  was  trans- 
ferred there  during  the  siege  ot  Paris.  This 
year  journalists  of  all  nationalities,  speaking 
all  tongues,  were  assembled  in  amicable  debate 
to  benefit  and  elevate  the  work  and  life  of 
journalism.  The  English  delegates,  all  members 
of  the  British  International  Association  of  Jour- 
nalists, represented  all  types  of  pressmen,  and 
included  Major  Gratwicke,  F.J.I.,  as  president, 
Messrs.  Arthur  Walter,  G.  B.  Burgin,  and  Harris 


Stone  as  London  journalists.  Sir  Hugh  GibiCan 
Reid,  Mr.  Percy  Linaker  and  Count  Plunkett  (the 
two  last  as  provincial  representatives).  Miss  G.  B. 
Stuart  and  Mrs.  Hamer  Jackson  representing 
women's  work  in  journalism;  and  the  writer  acting 
as  hon.  secretary  to  the  delegation. 

There  was  a  note  of  cordial  welcome  when  the 
Congressites  assembled  at  the  reception  given  by 
the  press  of  Bordeaux  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  September  ;  and  this  hospitality  was  sustained 
throughout  the  Congress  by  all  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  A 
meeting  of  the  British  section  was  held  prior  to  the 
opening  sitting  of  the  Congress,  and  a  selection 
was  made  of  those  who  were  to  speak  upon  the 
subjects  under  consideration,  which  included  the 
various  reports  from  the  tenth  Congress  held  at 
Li^ge,  and  a  general  motion  upon  the  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  the  work  of  this  Inter- 
national Congress. 

Matter  enough  for  debate,  but  not  matter  so 
warmly  controversial  as  the  motions  placed  before 
the  Congress  in  other  years. 

The  English  members  elected  Major  Gratwicke 
to  represent  them  as  vice-president  of  the  Congress, 
and  Mr.  D.  A.  Louis  as  bureau  representative  ior 
three  years,  Mr.  Louis  as  a  linguist  having  already 
done  valuable  work  on  the  bureau. 

In  opening  the  Congresp,  M.  Singer  of  Vienna, 
the  president  spoke  in  sympathetic  language  of  the 
losses  sustained  since  the  last  meeting  at  Bordeaux 
twelve  years  ago,  and  mentioned  P.  W.  Clayden  of 
England,  Bataille  of  France,  Berazza  of  Spain,  and 
others.  A  telegram  of  greeting  was  read  from 
M.  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who*  later 
on  made  an  important  speech  at  one  of  the 
banquets.  The  report  of  the  general  secretary, 
M.  Victor  Taunay,  proved  the  interesting  and 
consolidating  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  of  the. 
treasurer,  Herr  G.  Schweitzer,  gave  the  number  of 
countries  combining  as  seventeen,  with  ninety-five 
associations,  and  the  number  of  members  at  13,800. 
The  Foreign  Press  Association  of  London  was 
reoresented  by  M.  Burlumi  and  two  other 
delegates. 

The  question  of  professional  tribunals  being 
entirely  a  Continental  matter,  the  English  delega- 
tion took  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  upon  the 
question  of  professional  secrecy  in  press  matters,  as 
there  was  a  proposal  in  the  report  that  the  Congress 
should  go  beyond  the  decision  at  Li^ge,  'Hhat 
editorial  secrecy  could  not  be  maintained  in  criminal 
and  common  law  matters,'^  and  as  to  go  beyond  this 
was  so  utterly  opposed  to  English  ideas,  arrange- 
ments were  made  that  the  writer  and  Mr.  Harris 
Stone  should  combat  the  suggestion  that  criminal 
matters  should  be  embraced  in  editorial  secrecy. 
Unexpectedly,  the  president  called  upon  the  writer 
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to  give  an  English  prieis  of  the  report,  that 
was  only  presented  in  French — a  precis  that 
appeared  to  be  useful  to  the  Scandinavian  and 
German  sections. 

In  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  report, 
M.  Taunay  fervidly  supported  the  idea  that  if 
in  professional  work,  to  obtain  news,  a  journalist 
extracted  confessions  or  intelligence,  giving  his 
oath  not  to  divnige  the  secret,  no  judge  s)iould  be 
able  to  enforce  his  evidence. 

A  hot  debate  ensued  on  this,  Signor  M.  Raimondi 
replying  to  M.  Taunaj's  assertion  tiiat,  having 
taken  an  oath,  no  honourable  man  could  break  it. 
**Je  respecte  la  loi  de  mon  pays,"  cried  Signor 
Raimondi  ;  and  in  speaking  upon  the  general 
question  the  writer  pointed  out  that  it  was  no 
question  of  loss  of  honour,  for  no  journalist  ought 
to  take  such  an  oath  of  promise  of  secrecy  in 
criminal  matters.  Mr.  Harris  Stone,  from  his 
special  legal  knowledge,  explained  how  the  law  of 
contempt  of  court  would  punish  such  attempts  to 
hide  knowledge  that  would  bring  a  criminal  to 
justice.  The  debate  ended  in  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  next  Congress.  Major  Gratwicke 
presided  over  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  tariffs.  The  report  suggested 
that  at  the  next  International  Postal  Conference 
the  press  should  be  represented,  and  the  (question 
of  reduction  brought  fully  forth.  In  putting  the 
report  for  adoption,  Major  Qratwicke  pointed  out 
an  Italian  newspaper  cost  for  postage  from  Naples 
to  Elgin  a  halfpenny,  and  light  printed  matter 
from  some  countries  a  farthing.  This  had  to  be 
divided  between  the  English  Post  Office  and  the 
Foreign  ;  but  no  English  paper  could  be  sent 
abroad  for  double  this  sum,  or  through  Britain  for 
less  than  a  halfpenny  ;  but  in  matters  of  telegi'ams 
the  English  press  had  advantages  over  their  foreign 
confreres.  Upon  the  question  of  Provident 
Associations  M.  Heinzmann-Savino,  of  Antwerp, 
gave  a  resume  of  existing  associations  in  various 
countries,  and  the  president,  M.  Singer,  refeiTed 
warmly  to  the  orphan  fund  in  England,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Qilzean  Reid  spoke  in  favour  of  a  general 
fund,  that  he  felt  sure  the  great  proprietors  through- 
out the  world  would  support.  The  question  of 
duelling  was  made  interesting  by  an  Italian  editor 
of  an  Egyptian  paper,  who  suggested  that  journals 
should  avoid  reporting  duels.  At  the  clote  of  the 
final  sitting  Herr  Schweitzer,  of  Berlin,  supported 
by  all  the  German  delegates,  gave  a  hearty  invita- 
tion to  the  Congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  in  1908. 
This  motion  was  received  with  acclamation,  and 
Major  Gratwicke,  at  the  wish  of  the  British  Inter- 
national Association,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  of  1909  should  be  held  in  London.  He 
could  promise  them  a  hearty  reception,  and  he 
might  mention  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 


Lord  Knollys,  the  private  secretary  of  the  King, 
stating  he  would  be  happy  to  facilitate  a  visit  to 
Windsor  Castle  ;  Lord  Bumham  would  give  a 
reception  at  the  Daily  Telegraph  offices,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  a  garden  party  at  Tenterden 
Hall.  The  proposition  was  received  with  applause, 
and  the  president,  thanking  the  English  delegates, 
stated  that  the  proposition  should  be  placed  ^fore 
the  next  Congress.  An  invitation  was  given  by  the 
Italian  delegates  for  Rome  in  1911. 

As  usual,  the  hospitable  side  of  the  Congress  was 
by  no  means  forgotten,  and  the  excursions  arranged 
throus:h  the  vineyards  of  Margaux  and  Graves  and 
St.  Emilion,  followed  by  a  picturesque  day  at 
Arcachon,  were  rendered  a$i;i'eeahle  by  the  hearty 
reception  by  authorities  and  the  peasantry.  From 
Bordeaux  the  members  went  to  Biarritz,  and  at  the 
luncheon  there  Major  Gratwicke  and  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure  in  this  favourite  English  resort  of 
speaking  and  thanking  the  Maire  of  BiaiTitz  for 
the  cordial  reception. 

A  most  picturesque  day  at  Guethary,  in  Basque 
land,  arranged  by  M.  Archier,  the  cultured  literary 
Maire  of  that  town,  was  made  interesting  for  the 
visitors  by  an  exhibition  of  the  national  game, 
Pelote,  and  by  Basque  dances  and  songs  ;  but  the 
latter  were  literally  drowned  in  torrents  of  rain, 
and  the  Congress  ended,  as  M.  Taunay  remarked, 
in  a  "  coup  de  tonnerre." 

The  French  railway,  the  Midi,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  so  many  writers  being  upon  its  system, 
and  gave  free  passes  to  use  the  whole  of  their  line  ; 
and  so  descriptive  writers  from  all  Europe  are 
writing  upon  this  district  Will  our  English  rail- 
ways seize  their  opportunity  when  the  Congress 
meets  in  England  ? 

James  Baker. 


COPTRIOHT  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  HAN. 


THE  Copyright  Act,  1907  (Isle  of  Man^,  which 
was  promulgated  on  the  11th  October, 
contains  no  new  provisions  of  copyright 
law,  but  merely  gives  effect  within  the  island  to 
certain  Imperial  copyright  statutes  which  previously 
operated  only  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Playright 
and  copyright  in  books  are  governed  by  Acts  which 
take  effect  throughout  tJie  British  Dominions,  and 
are,  therefore,  operative  within  the  island,  but  the 
Acts  relating  to  artistic  copyright  are  not  so  wide 
in  their  application. 

The  new  Act  deals  exclusively  with  artistic 
copyright  and  musical  compositions,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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The  first  part  relates  to  engravings,  prints,  etc., 
the  copyright  in  which  lasts  for  twenty-eight  years. 
The  proprietor's  name  must  be  affixed  to  each 
print.  Printsellers  are  liable  to  penalties  for 
infringement,  and  the  proprietor  is  entitled  to  an 
action  for  damages.  These  provisions  are  equally 
applicable  to  prints  taken  by  lithography  or  other 
mechanical  processes. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  deals  with  copyright 
in  sculpture,  mx)dels  and  casts,  which  continues  for 
fourteen  years,  subject  to  a  further  period  of 
fourteen  years  if  the  maker  is  still  living.     The 

Proprietor's  name  and  the  date  of  publication  must 
e  placed  upon  every  new  work.  There  are  penalties 
for  infringement  as  well  as  an  action  for  damages. 
An  assignment  or  licence  must  be  by  deed  attested 
by  two  witnesses. 

The  third  part  of  the  Act  affects  the  copyright 
in  paintinjjs,  drawings  and  photographs,  which 
continues  for  the  author's  life  and  seven  years 
after.  Registration  is  compulsory.  There  are 
penalties  for  infrinjjement  and  for  fraudulent  pro- 
ductions and  sales,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  to  recover  damages.  An  assignment 
or  licence  must  be  in  writing  signed  by  the  copy- 
right owner  or  his  agent. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  relates  to  musical 
compositions  and  embodies  {inter  alia)  the  recent 
legislation  in  England  which  provides  more  eflPective 
remedies  to  musical  composers  for  the  protection 
of  their  copyright.  The  police  have  power  to  seize, 
without  a  warrant  and  upon  the  written  request  of 
the  copyright  proprietor,  any  pirated  copies  that 
are  being  hawked  or  carried  about,  or  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale.  The  high  bailiff  or  two  magistrates 
may  authorise  any  constable  to  enter  premises  and 
seize  pirated  copies. 

The  rights  of  public  performance  of  musical 
compositions  must  be  reserved  by  a  printed  notice 
on  every  copy  of  a  new  work,  i.«.,  publisiied  for  the 
first  time  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
(16th  April,  1907). 

With  regard  to  this  last  provision,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  Act  contains  an  amendment 
of  the  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  view  put  forward 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Author, 

Harold  Hardy. 


COMCERNINO  THE  TELLING  OF  A  STORT. 


IT  has  been  urged  elsewhere  that  the  fascination 
in  a  story  is  natural  and  has  existed  for  all 
time.    A  series  of  succeeding  generations 
has  produced  in  turn  mythological  yams,  Iliads 


and  Odysseys,  the  jester  and  wandering  trouba- 
dour, and,  to-day,  our  own  plentiful  supply  of 
modern  novelists.  Presumably,  then — for,  human 
nature  is  constant — Adam  told  stories  to  Eve  and 
(without  any  play  upon  the  words)  Eve  told  stories 
to  Adam.  Indeed,  there  is  ample  enough  reason 
to  suppose  that  story-telling  began  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  that  it  fascinated  then  just 
as  it  fascinates  now. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  certain  that  every 
story  does  not  fascinate.  There  are  prosy  romances 
unquestionably,  and  tales  that  can  weary  one 
unfailingly  to  sleep.  So  that  it  would  seem  that 
the  story  per  se  is  insufficient,  and  that,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  it  is  dependent  on  the  manner  of 
its  presentation.  And  this  conclusion  becomes 
more  completely  obvious  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  many  a  fine,  artistic  conception  has  been 
almost  ruined  by  clumsy  management,  and  some- 
times the  poorest  made  attractive  in  a  degree  by 
some  touch  of  skilful  handling.  There  is  worthless 
music,  for  example,  which  is  brimful  of  charming 
melody  ;  and  there  are  worthless  pictures  without 
number  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  most 
beautiful  ideas.  The  artistic  thought  is  there,  but 
we  turn  away  in  disappointment  because  it  is  not 
presented  in  artistic  shape,  its  beauty  has  not  been 
sufficiently  revealed.  Again,  it  is  not  always  the 
best  plot  that  has  produced  the  best  story,  nor  the 
most  costlv  silk  that  has  fashioned  the  best-cut 
dress  ;  and  so,  to  follow  out  the  analogy,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  mere  possession  of  good  material 
to  work  upon  does  not  necessarily  imply  also  good 
work.  Something  more  is  clearly  needed — the 
need  of  modelling,  the*need  of  form — in  order  that 
the  artist's  imagining  may  stand  before  the  world 
a  definite  and  pleasing  figure.  It  is  no  new  thing, 
indeed,  for  an  author  to  have  cried  over  a  story  of 
his  own,  which,  in  sober  earnest,  was  nothing  but 
the  purest  bathos.  It  could  touch  the  writer 
because,  possibly,  he  had  conceived  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  because  he  could  see,  through  the 
medium  of  his  mind's  eye,  that  thought  in  its 
completeness  ;  but  by  no  means  whatever  could  it 
hope  to  touch  anybody  else  when,  from  lack  of 
adequate  expression,  it  has  involved,  as  it  must 
inevitably  involve  in  such  circumstances,  a  cor* 
responding  lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  The  dream  that  has  been 
dreamt  remains  a  dream,  a  phantasy,  for  the 
process  of  materialisation  has  been  neglected. 

Stevenson,  perhaps,  sums  u[)  the  question  with 
most  concise  directness  :  **  A  work  of  art,"  he  says, 
^*  is  first  cloudily  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  during 
the  period  of  gestation  it  stands  more  clearly  for- 
ward from  these  swaddling  mists,  puts  on  expres- 
sive lineaments,  and  becomes  at  length  that  most 
faultless,    but   also,   alas!   that  incommunicable 
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product  of  the  haman  mind,  a  perfected  design.  On 
the  approach  to  execntion  all  is  changed.  The 
artist  must  now  step  down,  don  his  working  clothes 
and  become  the  artisan/' 

Art,  in  short,  is  practical.  Hence,  like  all  things 
practical,  it  demands  a  complementary  tech nic; 
that  is,  certain  rales,  maxims,  guiding  principles — 
call  them  what  jou  please — which  will  aid  in  the 
attaining  to  a  workmanlike  result.  •  In.  literature 
this  technic  has  been  built  up,  as  is  usual,  by  a 
slow  process.  It  has  moved  tentatively ;  so  that  it 
reaches  us  now,  not  as  the  mere  arbitrary  dictum 
of  any  man,  but  as  the  natural  and  steady  growth 
of  years  of  experience  and  observation  during  which 
the  best  and  the  worst  writers  have  contributed, 
each  in  their  respective  way,  to  show  the  methods 
that  are  good  and  the  methods  that  are  bad.  The 
resulting  lesson  is,  perhaps,  less  complete  than  one 
could  have  wished,  and  there  is  still  much  that 
stands  beyond  our  compreiiension.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  that  is  precise,  definite  and 
unmistakably  clear,  and  this  may  be  said 
unhesitatingly  of  those  rules  which  apply  to  the 
management  of  the  climax  in  fiction.  Here,  there 
are  three  rules  which  may  not  be  broken — the 
climax,  to  be  effective,  must  be  unforeseen, 
conclusive  and  inevitable. 

In  illustration  of  the  first  of  these  laws — the  law 
of  unforeseenness — one  recalls  a  recent  episode.  It 
happened  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 
.  A  certain  person  with  a  pretty  wit,  as  they  were 
wont  to  say  in  olden  days,  and  with  an  undoubted 
knack  of  spinning  a  dinner-table  yarn,  was  engaged 
upon  his  latest  adventure.  He  had  been  travelling 
in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  France,  so  he 
told  us,  and,  knowing  little  of  the  language,  com- 
plications soon  arose ;  one  of  these  in  particular, 
one  concerning  Cheshire  cheese,  proving  a  special 
source  of  amusement.  Cheshire  cheese  !  the  waiter 
at  the  inn  had  never  heard  of  it.  He  was  desolated 
of  course,  he  was  distracted,  but,  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion I  He  rushed  offand  returned  with  butter!  The 
ensuing  explanation  left  him  still  desolated  but  not 
one  whit  shaken  in  courage.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  pondered  deeply  ;  then,  without  a  word,  he 
withdrew  and  this  time  came  back  triumphantly 
with  a  spoon  !  And  so,  in  due  course,  many  things 
were  brought,  all  unrelated  to  Cheshire  cheese. 
Until  at  last,  just  when  hope  was  dying  out  for 
good  and  all,  that  waiter's  shoulders  raised  themselves 
unexpectedly  a  dozen  inches  or  more.  **  Ah  !  mon 
Dieu  ! " — the  light  had  dawned  and  his  smile  of 
satisfaction  spoke  more  eloquently  even  than  the 
words — "  It  ees — it  ees — ze  cheese  ofCheatair !  " 

Well,  on  the  present  occasion  the  story-teller  had 
got  as  faras  theincidentof  thespoon.  We  had  smiled 
at  the  butter,  we  laughed  outright  at  the  spoon ; 
and  with  all  the  greater  merriment  because  the 


climax,  the  real  tit-bit,  was  yet  to  come.  And 
it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  one  of  the 
company  interrupted.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  leant  forward  with  a  gesture  of  apology. 
"  Par-r-don,  M'sieu,"  he  said,  "  but  in  France  we 
speak  of  ze  cheese  of  Chestair." 

It  was,  of  course,  an  earnest  endeavour  to  keep 
the  wanderer  straight,  to  help  him  out  of  his 
trouble  ;  but,  as  you  see,  it  just  played  Hades  itself 
with  the  story.  In  an  instant  the  whole  fabric  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  the 
game  was  up  ;  for,  the  story  was  no  longer  a  story 
— the  show  bad  been  given  away. 

In  dealing  with  a  scientific  problem,  the  one 
thing  that  matters  is  the  truth.  It  follows  that  the 
scientific  writer  is  free  either  to  adduce  his  evidence 
in  the  first  place  and  by  gradual  steps  reveal  the 
conclusion,  or,  alternatively,  to  state  his  conclusion 
straight  away  and  then  proceed  to  prove  it ;  in 
either  case  the  intei'est  remains.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  telling  of  a  story.  Here,  the  reaching  of 
the  truth  automatically  rings  down  the  curtain  ; 
for,  if  the  reader's  attention  is  to  be  actively  ai*oused 
by  the  story  and  fairly  fixed  upon  it,  he  will  have 
you  keep  him  in  uncertainty  from  the  opening  chap- 
ter to  the  last.  For  him  it  must  be  a  period  of 
tenter-hooks.  He  must  live  always  and  without 
ceasing  in  a  state  of  conjecture,  surmise  and  expec- 
tancy— what  will  happen  next  ?  and  what  is  the 
end  to  be  ?  The  Sherlock  Holmes  mysteries,  for 
instance,  or  the  fate  of  Little  Nell !  But  had  Dickens 
started  the  other  way  about,  had  he  first  told  us 
how  it  all  would  end,  or  had  Conan  Doyle  begun  by 
showing  just  exactly  "  how  the  trick  was  done,"  it 
is  undeniable  that  an  immediate  loss  of  interest 
would  result.  And  as  obvious  as  the  fact  itself  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  it — that,  by  this  change 
of  method,  the  author's  avowed  purpose  is  abandoned 
and,  for  romance,  he  has  substituted  history.  Yes, 
but  not  real  history,  mark  you — only  a  record  of 
imaginary  events  concerning  imaginary  people. 

Of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  who  have 
controlled  and  guided  it,  we  shall  always  love  to 
hear,  of  Csesar,  Alexander,  and  Napoleon.  There 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  their  methods — a 
practical  lesson — and,  therefore,  an  importance 
attaching  to  their  most  trifling  actions.  These 
have  a  value  ;  they  stand  as  examples.  With  the 
creatures  of  some  man's  fancy,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  necessarily  be  different.  Their  acts  and  the 
result  of  their  acts  are  mere  fancy,  like  themselves, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  teach  us 
aright.  Maybe  yes,  maybe  no  ;  but  they  have  not 
lived,  these  people  ;  they  have  not  been  put  to  the 
test,  and  nothing  has  really  ever  happened.  Per- 
haps it  all  turned  out  just  as  we  are  told,  perhaps  it 
did  nothing  of  the  sort — who  shall  say  ?  And  when 
once  one  comes  to  ask  this  question  in  history,  all 
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concern  in  it  is  dead — for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  history  bailt  of  the  imagination  is  not  a  history 
at  all. 

But  in  speculation  as  to  the  future,  in  that  sense 
of  wonderment  and  doubt — often  pleasurable,  often 
yery  much  the  reverse — there  is  always  some  inter- 
est to  be  found ;  for,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  our 
very  existence — the  question,  how  will  it  end  ?  It 
crops  up,  does  it  not  ?  at  every  moment,  in  every 
affair  ;  and  we  can  not  get  quit  of  it.  The  soldier 
on  the  battlefield,  the  diplomatist  contemplating  a 
coup,  the  artist  struggling  to  express  some  fresh 
conception,  and  the  humblest  individual  dealing 
only  with  the  humblest  responsibilities — the  small- 
est as  well  as  the  greatest — each  always  and  equally 
faces  the  problem.  The  thought  may  spur  on 
ambition,  or  it  may  palsy  the  mind  and  the  hand 
with  fear;  but,  certainly,  it  influences  without 
ceasing.  How  will  it  end !  Failure  or  success, 
happiness  or  misery,  life  itself  depends  upon  the 
answer. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  a  question  of  so  much  per- 
sonal import  should  widen  in  its  scope  and  extend 
beyond  the  personal  ?  What  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  ask  the  same  question  for  others 
that  we  so  constantly  ask  for  ourselves  ?  And  that, 
when  we  come  to  read  a  novel — a  study  of  human  life 
and  feeling  and  emotion — we  should  find  a  deep 
and  absorbing  interest  in  the  sequel  ?  These  people 
are  duplicates  of  ourselves,  the  same  bodies,  the 
same  souls,  the  same  humanity ;  and  we  demand 
that  the  chiefest  interest  in  our  lives  be  reproduced 
in  theirs.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  therefore — 
our  own  daily  experience — has  become  a  necessity 
to  the  story  ;  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unforeseen 
climax. 

And  this  brings  us  easily  to  the  second  law, 
which  says  that  the  climax  shall  be  conclusive,  that 
the  end  shall  be  the  end.  The  reasons  already 
given  would,  taken  alone,  sufficiently  advocate  the 
need  of  this  law.  But  beyond  this,  again,  we 
remember  that  the  common  consequence  of  any 
high  degree  of  tension  is  reaction.  After  a  fever 
comes  lassitude  ;  after  any  strong  stirring  of  the 
emotions — even  though  of  a  pleasurable  kind — 
comes  indifi'erence,  and,  sometimes — if  the  indiffer- 
ence be  not  promptly  checked  by  distraction — 
disgust.  Here,  then,  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
triumph  of  any  story. 

"Of  course!"  you  exclaim  ;  '* that  is  obvious." 
And  so,  indeed,  it  is.  But  one  may,  at  any  rate,  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  obvious  has  not  always  been 
apparent  to  a  very  large  number  of  writers — per- 
haps to  the  majority — and  that  it  is  no  unusual 
experience  to  find  that,  with  the  tale  finished,  there 
are  yet  many  pages  of  dull  prosy  explanation  to 
follow.    The  tlirill  is  over,  the  excitement  is  past 


and  done  with,  but  this  clumsy  fellow — this  author 
without  a  method — would  have  us  still  read  on. 
And  why?  Simply  because  he  has  "  foozled  "  the 
story.  He  has  not  taken  the  trouble,  or  he  has  not 
possessed  the  skill,  to  arrange  that  the  explanation 
and  the  end  shall  come  together,  or  almost 
together  ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  finish,  bless 
his  heart !  he  has  practically  got  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  way  of  contradiction, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  there  are  instances  of 
successful  stories  which  have  violated  this  law  of 
climax.  In  particular  Stevenson's  Jekt/ll  and 
Hyde.  The  finding  of  Jekyll'sdead  body  ends  the 
story — it  is  the  thrill,  the  reaching  of  the  fever 
point — and  yet  the  book  runs  on  for  a  third  its 
length  again  !     What  is  to  be  said  to  that  ? 

Well,  as  it  would  seem,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  said  : '  first,  that  so  exceptional  a  story  as  Jehyll 
and  Hyde  is  hardly  to  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards  ;  and,  second,  that  only  so  exceptional  a 
story  could  have  held  its  head  up  against  such 
shocking  mismanagement.  It  may  be  that  nothing 
better  was  possible.  The  subject  was  complex, 
the  explanation  necessarily  lengthy,  and  its 
inclusion  somewhere  or  another  certainly  indis- 
pensable. And  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  is 
prepared  to  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  plan  than 
that  devised  by  Stevenson  himself.  That,  how- 
ever, is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  author  was  beaten  by  his  own  story,  that  he  has 
given  us  an  end  which  was  really  a  beginning,  and 
that  he  has  handed  down  to  posterity  a  very 
excellent  specimen  of  genuine  unadulterated  anti- 
climax. The  weakness  is  there — there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it ;  yet  must  the  story  continue  to  live 
for  the  brilliance  of  its  conception,  the  charm  of 
its  writing,  and  the  dramatic  handling  of  its 
separate  incidents.  These  things  are  irresistible, 
and  they  carry  us  along  in  a  whirlwind,  safely  past 
the  rocks,  safely  out  of  the  breakers.  A  wonderful 
romance,  it  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  reader,  then — his  natural 
interest  in  the  final  outcome  of  the  story,  and  his 
equally  natural  loss  of  interest  when  once  that 
outcome  has  been  announced — demands  from  the 
author  obedience  to  the  two  first  laws  which  govern 
the  setting  of  the  climax.  That  same  attitude 
demands  also  that  the  third  law — the  law  of  inevit- 
ableness — shall  be  no  less  respected. 

Here  the  issue  is  plain  enough,  and  depends  for 
its  elucidation  upon  nothing  more  subtle  than  the 
commonest  of  common  sense.  Our  author  has  set 
forth  to  reach  a  given  conclusion  by  means  of 
certain  evidence — by  the  recital  of  a  number  of 
episodes,  incidents  and  adventures  all  working  for 
the  climax.      Clearly,  then,  that  climax — when 
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ultimately  disclosed  and  tested  by  the  evidence 
adyanc^ — must  bear  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  a 
convincing  probability.  Not,  understand  me,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  forestall  the  secret — that,  we 
know,  would  be  the  poorest  story  of  all ;  but  rather 
that,  with  the  secret  revealed,  we  shall  at  once 
exclaim — "  Of  course  !  Why  didn't  I  see  that 
before  ?  "  It  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  it  is  some- 
thing unexpected,  but  immediately  we  recognise 
the  truth.  And  the  need  for  this  logical  exactitude 
gains  emphasis  when  one  remembers  that  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  the  climax  of  a  story  can  rarely  go 
undetected.  In  more  abstruse  questions  deception 
18  often  easy  through  the  reader's  inability  to 
grasp  the  complex  situation,  and  thus  an  apparently 
true  conclusion  may  be  allowed  from  false  pre- 
mises, or  a  false  conclusion  from  true  premises. 
But  in  fiction  the  subject  is  so  simple,  so  familiar, 
80  pliant  in  every  way  to  the  comprehension,  that 
even  the  least  educated  mind  can  follow  out  the 
train  of  thought.  How,  then,  when  the  teller  of 
the  tale  has  himself  failed  to  see  with  an  unclouded 
eye  ?  How,  when  the  end  of  all  his  labours  is  a 
palpable  absurdity  ? 

These  three  laws  of  climax,  then — the  outcome, 
originally,  no  doubt,  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
— stand  really  upon  a  firm  psychological  basis.  In 
human  instinct  they  find  their  justification,  and, 
in  a  natural  intellectual  requirement,  their  most 
imperative  demand.  To  disregard  them,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  to  disregard  the  dictates  of 
Nature ;  and  this  can  rarely  be  adventured  with 
impunity. 

Abohibald  Dunn. 


BOOKS   OM  ''NATURE. 


IT  is  among  the  signs  of  the  times  that  for  one 
book  on  what  are  called  "  Nature  "  subjects 
sold  some  twenty  years  ago  there  are,  per- 
haps, twenty  sold  to-day.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
very  rough  estimate ;  the  exact  census  would  be 
difficult  to  take ;  but  one  may  supplement  it  by 
what  is  told  us  at  the  shops  which  deal  in  such 
things  as  butterflies,  stufied  birds  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  delightful  craft  of  what  the  schoolboy 
cdls,  with  his  cheerful  irreverence,  *'  bug  hunting." 
In  that  sense  it  is  generally  the  collection  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  which  is  implied  by  this  term  of 
little  elegance.  The  study  of  certain  particular 
branches  of  entomology,  such  as  the  beetles, 
say,  or  the  dragon-flies,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  rather  more  recondite.  The  butterfly  commends 
itself  to  the  boy  as  his  first  object  of  interest 
in  natural  history ;  it  is  not   beset  by  the  legal 


restrictions  which  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  respect  to  such  matters  as  collection  of 
birds,  or  even  of  their  eggs.  The  schoolboy,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  acquisitive  propensity  which  is 
appropriate  to  his  rudimentary  phase  of  develop- 
ment, is  a  collector  first,  a  student  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  objects  of  his  collection 
only  secondly.  Of  course  this  is  not  exactly  as  it 
should  be ;  it  is  a  putting  of  thecart  before  the  horse, 
according  to  the  scale  in  which  we  think  proper 
to  arrange  these  interests  when  we  come  to  more 
discreet  years  ;  but  at  least  there  is  this  that  is 
good  about  it,  that  the  study  of  thecart  leads  in  the 
end  to  the  study  of  the  horse  which  comes  behind 
it :  while  the  boy  is  collecting  his  natural  history 
objects  with  a  first  interest  of  adding  to  his  posses- 
sions, he  is  also  inevitably  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
them,  acquiring  by  degrees  a  better  interest, 
unconsciously  cultivating  a  habit  of  observation  and 
storing  his  mind  with  memories  which  will  be  a 
delight  when  the  outlook  for  his  eyes  is  bounded 
by  bricks  and  mortar.  All  these  pursuits  are  fostered 
now  in  schools  as  they  never  were  fostered  before, 
and  there  are  **  Nature  study  "  classes  and  books, 
and  so  on,  without  end,  all  tending  in  the  same 
direction. 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  subject  there  is 
really,  as  it  seems,  no  end,  and  to  those  whose 
attitude  is  as  Gallic's  towards  their  topics  the  making 
of  them  appears  the  worst  of  foolishness.  ^*He  spares 
us  the  hedge-sparrow  and  the  tomtit "  is  the  kind  of 
cheap  sarcasm,  parading  itself  with  the  name  of 
criticism,  that  we  have  read  in  regard  to  a  book  of 
this  description — and  notoneof  the  worst.  But  why, 
after  all,  should  a  writer  about  Nature  spare  us  the 
hedge-sparrow  and  the  tomtit  ?  If  he  has  anything 
to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  likely  to  know  about 
either  of  these,  it  is  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  about 
much  bigger  people,  and  the  most  caustic  critics, 
after  all,  are  not  those  who  know,  but  those  who 
do  not  know  ;  yet  those  who  have  studied  Nature's 
ways  the  most  thoroughly  would  be  the  readiest 
of  all  to  confess  that  they  did  not  know  all  even 
about  such  familiar  persons  as  tomtits  and  hedge- 
sparrows. 

It  would  be  futile  to  argue  that  all  books  on 
**Nature  subjects  "  are  original  in  observation  and 
thought  and  excellently  written,  yet  it  is  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  wise  rebuke  of  Thackeray  to  ayoung 
man  complaining  of  a  bad  dinner,  namely,  "No 
dinners  are  bad,  but  some  are  not  so  good  as  others," 
might  not  very  nearly  be  applied  to  these  Nature 
books.  At  their  worst  they  are  not  capable  of 
much  harm.  They  may  be  feeble  and  babyish.  At 
this  time  of  day  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any 
will  be  published  which  are  grossly  inaccurate  as  to 
known  facts.  There  is,  however,  a  sin  of  which  many 
of  the  kind  are  guilty  ;  it  may  be  called  the  sin  of 
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**  humanigm."  When  a  writer  tell  us,  for  instance, 
that  the  bee  lays  np  honey  "  because  it  knows  that 
the  winter  is  coming  when  it  will  not  be  able  to 
gather  nectar  from  flowers  "  he  is  guilty  of  a  sin  of 
this  nature.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  well  can 
be  that  the  bee  forms  no  such  vision  of  the  future, 
that  it  issimply  obeying  an  instinct  inherited  through 
long  generations  in  thus  making  its  sweet  store. 
In  all  the  tales  tliat  are  told  so  glibly  of  the  lower 
animals  looking  ahead,  and  doing  this  or  that  of 
conscious  intention  to  suit  the  future  event,  we  may 
take  it  that  this  sin  is  bein<]:  committed,  that  the 
storyteller  is  reading  into  the  minds  of  his  animals 
the  kind  of  reasoning  that  he  finds  in  his  own. 
Such  an  error  is  really  something  of  a  sin,  for  it 
must  be  apt  to  lead  to  distorted  theories  as  to 
the  mental  processes  of  the  animals,  and  to  all 
manner  of  mistakes  about  them. 

This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  telling  of 
a  story  in  whicn  the  tieatment  is  frankly  poetical  or 
fanciful,as  in  the  "Maltese  Cat,"  for  instance.  Weall 
know  this  to  be  meant  as  a  toiir  deforce,  not  a  pic- 
ture of  mental  processes  which  the  writer  supposes 
to  be  real. 

A  sin  of  lesser  moment  is  committed  when  a 
writer,  telling  the  life  history  of  an  animal,  comes  to 
the  limit  of  what  is  known,  and  then  continues  his 
story  in  the  same  vein  as  before,  without  any  danger 
signal  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  portrait  has 
now  become  an  imaginary  one — a  portrait  which  he 
hopes  and  thinks,  but  does  not  know,  to  be  correct. 
Thus  some  writers  solemnly  tell  us  that  when  the 
bees  take  their  nuptial  flight  it  is  the  bridegroom  who 
succeeds  in  flying  the  highest  that  is  the  happy 
wooer.  Perhaps  it  is ;  to  disprove  it  would  be 
difiicult  ;  but  there  is  a  question  which  the  "  plain 
man  "—disastrous  critic  of  flights  of  unsupported 
fancy— is  apt  to  ask  :  **  How  do  you  know  ?  Have 
you — has  anyone — )>een  there  to  see  ? "  It  is 
when  the  natural  historian  thus  makes  solemn 
asseverations  of  which  he  can  produce  no  proof  that 
he  arouses  suspicions  of  those  portions  of  his 
narrative  which  he  might  quite  well  support  by 
living  instances. 

To  expect  original  obseiTation  and  personal 
checking  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
before  of  all  our  modern  waiters  on  these  topics 
would  be  to  expect  a  very  great  deal.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  many  mistakes  have 
passed  into  the  category  of  things  that  everyone 
believes,  just  because  one  writer  after  another  has 
set  down  as  a  fact  the  fiction  of  some  previous  scribe. 
Generally  these  are  of  little  importance.  Departure 
from  the  truth  on  any  essential  point  is  usually 
checked  fairly  easily.  When  we  do  get  the  original 
obferver,  the  man  who  is  recording  at  the  first  hand, 
his  record  is  almost  always  delightful — that  he  may 
be  an  indifferent  scribe  matters  relatively  little.  One 


knows  at  once  that  this  man  has  collected  his 
knowledge  in  the  atmosphere  of  open  fields,  not 
where  the  paraffin  of  the  lamp  is  the  odour  which 
prevails.  Unfortunately,  the  men  who  walk  most 
closely  with  Nature  are  not  those  who  will  sit  in  a 
chair  and  write  of  what  tbey  have  seen.  When 
they  do,  the  delight  is  pure,  even  if  the  hedge- 
sparrow  and  the  tomtit  are  the  heroes  of  the  tale. 
Of  course  these  subjects  do  not  appeal  to  everybody, 
and  for  those  to  whom  they  make  no  appeal  such 
writers  are  dumb.  Tastes  differ,  and  the  difference 
must  be  recognised  ;  we  should  hot  expect  a  page  of 
fashion  plates  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  tribe  of 
Zulus.  But  within  reasonable  limits  it  seems  as 
if  everybody  ought  to  appreciate  these  Nature  study 
books.  Even  the  most  intelligent  Zulu's  interest  in 
Parisian  modes  must  be  strictly  impersonal,  but 
even  the  town  dweller  may  take  personal  interest  in 
the  Nature  study  objects — if  not  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow  then  in  the  house-sparrows,  and  in  the 
pigeons  and  all  the  aquatic  fowl  in  the  parks.  To 
extend  interests  is  to  extend  happiness,  and  that  is 
why  Nature  books  are  like  dinners  according 
to  the  wise  and  charitable  dictum  of  Thackeray. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 


•  ♦  • 


EXAMINATION  PAPER   ON  <'YANITT 
PAIR." 


1WH  AT  sum  did  Becky  Sharp  fix  as  the  income 
•     on  which  she  thought  she  could  be  a  good 

woman  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  she  could 
have  managed  it  at  the  price  ? 

If  you  think  not,  please  state  your  reasons  ? 

2.  What  reason  nave  we  for  supposing  that 
Lady  Jane  Crawley  was  not  a  good  cook  ? 

3.  "  That  selfish  humbug,  that  low-bred  cockney 
dandy,  that  padded  booby,  who  had  neither  wit, 
nor  manners,  nor  heart.'*  Of  whom  was  this 
said  ?  By  whom  ?  To  whom  ?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances? In  your  opinion  is  the  picture 
overdrawn  ? 

4.  What  characters  in  Vanity  Fair  were  authors  ? 
Qive  a  list  of  their  works  ? 

5.  Give  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  Becky 
Sharp's  lovers  ? 

6.  What  do  we  know  about  the  girl  at  Dumdum  ? 

7.  What  joke  at  her  own  expense  did  Becky 
Sharp  repeat  and  laugh  over  ? 

8.  Who  were  Wagg,  Mrs.  Brent,  Miss  Letitia 
Hawky,  Ensign  Stubble,  Wenham,  Eev.  Mr.  Veal, 
Bedwin  Sands,  Chevalier  de  Talonrouge,  Polly, 
Max  and  Fritz,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Crisp  ? 
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9.  What  in  jour  opinion  is  the  worst  and  what 
the  best  action  recorded  of  Becky  Sharp  ? 

10.  **  A  gentlewoman  of  agreeable  manners  and 
accustomed  to  the  best  society."  Who  was  this  ? 
Should  you  say  that  it  was  true  ? 

11.  Who  was  "  the  radical  hatter  "  ?  What  did 
he  call  his  sister  ?    And  why? 

12.  Mention  what  you  consider  the  critical  points 
in  Becky  Sharp's  career  ? 

18.  Who  was  the  "  dissenting  shoemaker,"  and 
what  did  he  want  ? 

14.  Write  an  essay  on  '*  snobbishness,"  drawing 
your  examples  entirely  from  Vanity  Fair,  without 
reference  to  any  other  work  of  the  author.    The 
essay  not  to  exceed  iiye  hundred  words  in  length. 
1   »   • 

STEVENSON  OF  MISSOURI. 


(Being  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Diary.) 

IN  Pago  Pago,  the  Samoan  harbour  of  dreams, 
dawn  was  still  far  ofP.  Under  the  cocoanut 
palms  that  fringed  the  strip  of  white  sand  on 
which  the  little  waves  fell  so  softly,  I  was  haggling 
for  plantains  with  a  pleasant-faced  aboriginal. 
Then,  all  at  once,  I  remembered  Stevenson.  The 
plaintain- vendor  appeared  with  diflSculty  to  recall 
the  name  ;  indeed,  I  suspect  politeness  jogged  his 
memory.  "  Not  here,"  he  said,  and  smiled.  He 
waved  one  hand  seaward.  "  Apia,"  said  he.  The 
native  guard  of  the  governor's  house  came  noise- 
lessly out  of  the  shadows,  and,  drawing  near,  leant 
on  his  loaded  carbine,  regarding  us  and  his  bare 
toes  with  equal  interest  and  satisfaction.  I  had 
felt  uplifted  to  speak  of  the  art  and  magic  of 
Stevenson ;  I  could  have  placed  a  bold  finger  on  the 
secret  of  his  genius  ;  but  standing  there  in  the  deep 
velvet  gloom,  breathing  air  odorous  of  spices,  one 
was  too  detached,  too  disembodied.  Out  on  the 
water  an  United  States  cruiser  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  boat  rode  side  by  side,  the  latter  a  line  of 
brilliant  port-holes.  So  I  asked  the  way  to  the 
post-ofSce  instead.  The  guard  brought  his  carbine 
smartly  to  the  slope  and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness of  tree- trunks,  while,  according  to  directions,  I 
followed  the  path  along  the  shore. 

The  building  was  two-storied  ;  the  ground-floor 
deserted ;  upstairs,  however,  two  officials  were 
sorting  the  mail. 

The  more  melancholy  came  to  me  with  a  sheaf  ol 
picture  post-cards  in  hand,  the  top  one  showing 
Stevenson's  grave. 

"  Do  you  hear  much  of  Stevenson  ?  "  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  picture. 

"My  name  is  Stevenson,"  he  replied,  peering 
at  me. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  refemng  to  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.'' 


"I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  Never  did. 
Perhaps.  .  .  in  Apia.  •  ."  He  wagged  his  head 
vaguely. 

"  Say,  d'you  know  Missouri  ?  " 

I  did  not.  Anyhow  it  jarred,  and  to  avoid 
being  drawn  into  a  discussion  of  '*  Qod's  own 
country  "  I  withdrew. 

As  I  strode  back,  bugle  notes  from  the  cruiser 
reverberated  in  the  densely-wooded  heights  that 
rose  so  abruptly  and  gloriously  from  the  beach. 
Daylight  shimmered  in  the  still  air,  expanding  like 
the  slow  inevitable  smile  of  childhood  into  amber 
dawn.  .  .  . 

In  San  Francisco,  my  hotel,  chosen  at  haphazard, 
stood  on  Kearney  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ports- 
mouth Square.  In  the  midst  of  this  square,  known 
to  journalists  as  the  Old  Plaza,  stands  a  small 
monument — a  square  shaft  of  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  green  bronze  barque,  the  Bonaventure,  under 
full  sail,  ploughing  through  a  curly  green  bronze 
sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  exhibits  the  jet 
of  water  and  appurtenances  of  a  drinking  fountai^, 
to  refresh  Celestials  of  the  adjacent  China-tx)wn — 
should  they  ever  fall  so  low  as  to  drink  with  foreign 
devils — and  the  overflow  of  a  flourishing  labour 
agency  round  the  comer.  On  the  upper  part  are 
engraved  the  words,  "  To  Remember  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  and  a  sentence  from  the  Christmas 
Sermon,  beginning,  "  To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to 
earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little  less."  The  back 
— so  I  gathered  from  old  numbei33  of  the  Critic— 
should  have  been  adorned  with  a  bronze  pilgrim's 
staff  and  scrip,  and  a  flageolet  However,  they 
are  not  there.  One  especially  regrets  the  flageolet. 
Here  it  was  that  he  came  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
draw  strange  stories  from  opium-sodden  wretches 
and  derelict  dock-hands. 

Early  one  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  returning 
from  the  Press  Club,  I  passed  through  the  square 
on  the  way  to  my  hotel.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
the  effect  of  electric  light  and  shadows.  At  any 
rate  I  thought  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  lawn 
to  the  south-west  side  of  the  monument.  There 
was  something  about  the  figure  that  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  The  great  clock  on  the  Hall 
of  Justice  struck  two,  and  mechanically  I  glanced 
up  at  the  illuminated  dial.  When  I  looked  at  the 
lawn  again,  the  man  had  disappeared.  The  Plaza 
was  quite  deserted. 

As  I  entered  the  hall  of  the  hotel  the  night-clerk 
greeted  me  sleepily.  The  guest-book  lay  open  on 
the  office  counter,  and  the  ink  was  still  wet  upon 
the  latest  signature.    It  was  "  Stevenson." 

I  left  the  city  the  following  afternoon.  .  .  . 

In  less  tiian  a  week,  however,  I  was  back  again. 
Of  my  quondam  hotel  little  was  to  be  seen  except 
the  foundations.  Dynamite  is  very  thorough.  The 
iron  skeleton  of  the  tower  of  the  JIall  pf  Justice 
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leant  over  at  right  angles  to  its  original  position, 
China-town  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the 
smell  was  indescribable.  Only  the  gallant  Bona- 
venture  sailed  nnharmed  through  its  curly  waves, 
thoujrh  heaped  about  it  were  trunks  and  sewing- 
machines,  bird  cages  and  gramophones,  and  the 
tents  of  a  picket  of  Regulars  stood  upon  the  lawns. 

Some  one  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  It  was 
the  hotel  clerk. 

"  I  guess  you  were  lucky,"  he  said,  after  we  had 
exchanged  the  customary  congratulations  on  con- 
tinued existence.  "Your  room  fell  in  on  the 
gentleman  who  was  occupying  it.  He  had  only 
moved  into  it  on  the  night.'' 

** Indeed!  Was  he  killed?  What  was  his 
name  ?  " 

The  clerk  indicated  a  row  of  temporary  graves 
to  the  south-west  of  the  monoment  in  front  of  us, 
over  which  a  sentry  stood  guard,  leaning  on  his 
rifle. 

*'  He  is  there,  the  third  from  that  end,"  he  said. 
"  His  name  was  Stevenson." 

"  English,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why  no.    He  came  from  Missouri." 

Z. 


COPTRIOHT  CASES.* 


IN  a  brochure  of  some  thirty  pages,  entitled 
"  Notes  and  Comments  on  some  Copyright 
Cases,"  Mr.  J.  Strahan  reprints  from  the  Law 
Magazine  articles  contributed  by  him  to  that 
publication.  Admitting  their  value,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  they  have  not  made  their  reappearance 
m  less  fragmentary  form,  as  it  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  The  principal 
cases  dealt  with  are  AJialo  v.  Latvrence  a:  Bullen, 
X/^. — perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  copyright — and  Walter  v.  Lam.  The 
first  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  ehcited  the 
decision  that  where  a  publisher  retains  a  writer 
to  write  articles  for  an  encyclapcedia  and  pays  him 
for  his  labour,  of  necessity  it  is  implied  that  the 
copyright  in  such  articles  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  publisher.  This  decision,  coming  under 
the  18th  Section  of  the  Copyright  Act,  refers  only 
to  encyclopaedias,  for  io  that  section  a  distinction 
is  made  between  encyclopaedias  and  periodicals.  In 
the  second  case — of  great  interest  to  journalists — 
copyright  in  the  report  of  a  speech  was  confirmed 
to  the  reporter.  **  Now,  the  report  of  a  speech,  like 
everything  else,  must  have  an  author,"  says  Mr. 
Strahan  in  argaing  on  behalf  of  this  latter  judg- 
ment, **  and  if  the  reporter  who  produced  the  report 

♦  "Notes  and  Comments  on  some  CJopyright  Cases." 
By  J.  Andrew  Strahan,  M.A.,  LL.B,  London  :  Butter- 
worth  k,  Co.,  1907.     1#.  n. 


is  not  its  author,  who  is  ?  But  for  him  the  report 
certainly  would  never  have  come  into  existence.  It 
may  be  said  that  but  for  the  speaker  of  the  speech  also 
the  report  of  it  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 
This  is  quite  true.  In  the  same  way,  but  for  the 
City  of  London,  *  Kelly's  Directory '  would  never 
have  come  into  existence  ;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  City  of  fjondon  is  the  author  of 
*  Kelly's  Directory.'  .  .  .  The  person  who  records 
the  facts  (and  not  the  facts  themselves)  is  the 
author  of  the  record." 

Mr.  Strahan^s  statement  is  quite  true  in  one 
sense,  but  the  analogy  is  not  quite  correct,  for  if  the 
speaker  under  the  Lecture  Act  had  chosen  to  reserve 
his  copyright,  the  position  would  have  been  entirely 
diiferent. 

For  a  more  literal  analogy  a  case  might  be  sug- 
gested of  two  people  who  translate  a  book  of  which 
the  translation  rights  no  longer  exist  in  the  author 
of  the  original,  but  have  fallen  into  the  public 
domain  through  lapse  of  time  :  each  has  copyright 
in  his  individual  translation,  but  others  may  go  to 
the  original  and  make  independent  translations, 
without  infringement. 

The  Law  of  Copyright  is  summed  up  in  two 
sentences  : — 

•'  Copyright  is  the  exclusive  liberty  of  printing  or 
otherwise  multiplying  copies  of  a  publisned  docu- 
ment. Anyone  who  produces  and  publishes  a 
document  is  entitled  to  the  copyright  therein,  unless 
such  document  is  merely  copied  from  another  docu- 
ment produced  by  someone  else,  or  already  published, 
or  unless  its  publication  was  an  illegal  act.'*  The 
writer  makes  it  clear  later  on  that  copyright  is 
given  neither  in  the  ideas  nor  in  the  news  contained 
in  the  document,  neither  is  it  given  in  the  literary 
form  thereof,  but  in  the  document  itself. 

To  Mr.  Strahan  this  law  seems  perfectly  plain 
and  straightforward,  and  his  attitude  appears  to 
be  one  of  wonder  at  the  general  ignorance  of  those 
administering  it.  And  yet  to  the  most  casual 
observer  such  law  has  loopholes  capable  of  affording 
passage  noc  only  to  the  proverbial  coach-and-six, 
but  to  a  round  dozen  of  them  abreast. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,— I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  the  reference  to  the 
following  : — 

"  Can  it  be  amid  fearing  and  fasting, 
Your  love  is  unchanging  and  true ; 
Till  the  change  that  is  longed  for  and  lasting, 
Fall  softly  on  me  and  on  you  ? " 

A.  T. 
The  Authors*  Club, 

4,  Whitehall  Court. 
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Novels,  Short  Stories,  Articles,  Poems, 

Placed  ivith  one  hundred  (100)  Publishers  and  Periodicals 

at  highest  prices. 

^rCJMDRESDS   Of   UNIQUES    rrESSmBKOMIAZ^fleU 

UNKNOWN    AUTHORS. 

Little  special  knowledge  of  the  Publishing  and  Magazine  world  is  required  to  place  the  work  of  authors  of  repute. 
A  good  deal  of  specuU  knowledge  is  required  to  place  the  work  of  the  unknown  author.  This  special  knowledge 
Mr.  Maqnus  possesses,  as  a  trial  of  the  C.L.A.,  and  the  following  letter,  will  prove : — 

A   STATEMENT   OF   FACTS. 

D£AB  Mb.  Magnus, 

Iq  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  facts  regarding  your  disposal  of  my  work,  I  must  first  say  that  before 
dealing  with  the  Cambridge  Literary  Agency  I  was  the  merest  amateur,  and,  bevond  a  story  in  a  local  paper,  had  had 
nothing  accepted.  Neither  did  I  know  the  style  of  work  in  demand,  nor  the  right  length  for  articles  and  stories.  But 
thanks  to  your  suggestions  and  advice  I  have  met  with  unvarying  success. 

The  series  you  placed  for  me  with  the  •' "  has  now  amounted  to  twenty-seven  (27)  stories;  you  have 

placed  another  series  with  the  '* "  at  ;C2  2s.  per  1,000  words,  six  stories  to  date,  and  one  complete  yam ; 

you  have  placed  two  more  with  •' " ;  one  with  the  " "  and  one  with  *• ." 


In  addition  to  this,  you  have  placed  a  sporting  article  with  each  of  the  following: 


and 

In  fact,  out  of  all  the  stuff  I  have  written,  you  have  only  failed  with  four  MSB.,  which,  considering  that  I  am  a 
beginner,  is  surely  a  record  1 

N.B.— The  original  signed  copy  of  this  letter,  containing  the  names  of  the  periodicals  which  are  here  for  obvious  reasons 
omitted,  will  be  forwarded  (by  permission)  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope. 

,  All  MSS.  submitted  personally  by  GEORGE   G.  MAGNUS,  Managing  Director, 

CAMBRIDGE    LITERARY    AGENCY,    115,   STRAND,   LONDON. 


TWO  HUNDRED  6 
FIFTY  GUINEASe 

THE  LITERARY  AGENCY  OF  LONDON 
is  instructed  by  a  London  Publisliing  House 
to  offer  the  sum  of  £262  los.  for  tlie 

BEST  FIRST  NOVEL. 

MR.  ANVREW  LANG,  MR.  W.  L.  COURTNEY, 
and  MR.  CLEMENT  SHORTER 

liave  consented  to  act  as  final  adjudicators. 
Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  par- 
ticulars, are  to  be  addressed  to  THE  LITERARY 
AGENCY  of  LONDON,  5,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


AUTHORS'   TYPEWRITING. 

Norel  and  Story  Work       ...         9d.  per  1,000  words;  2  copies,  1/* 

General  Copying        1/-  „  „  ,,     l/S 

PUfs,  ruled     .  1/- .        ,,  ,»  „     1/4 

Sptcimtns  and  Prtc*  Ltst  9n  Application. 

Miss  A.  B.  STEVENSON, 

Yew  TrM  Cott*«e.  SUTTON,   MACCLeSFIELD. 

TO    DRAMATIO   AUTHORS  I 

WANTED  BY  THE  NEW  PLAY  COMPANY  j  One  Act 
Plays  for  immeJiate  London  Production.  Three  Act  Plays 
also  required. 

Apply   to  THB   5BCR^TARY, 

(New  Play  CompanyX 
a,    QRBNVILLB    PLACB.    5.W. 


FBS8. 


FOR   AMATEURS, 
SHART  AMUSINfi  PLAYS. 

Apply  Miss   STANLEY   CLARK, 

27,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  LONDON,  W. 

Acted  all  over  the  world.  Hundreds  of  Press  Notices 

LITTERARA  FORMEDLINGSBYRAN. 

STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN, 

deals  on  commission  with  the  transjation, 

publication,  and  acting:  ris^hts  of  Novels, 

Romances,  Plays,  6:c. 

FRCNCH  ANP  ENGLISH   PLAYS, 

NOVELS,  &c 

Translated,  adapted,  aad  sold  by 

M.   MACDONAI^D, 

Offider  d'Acadtoiie. 


TYPEWRITING, 

AotliorB*  and  other  MSS.  copied  from  9d.  per  x,ooo  words; 
in  duplicate,  1/-.    Plays.    Excellent  references. 

Sptcimens  and  Pric*  List  on  application, 

MlIss    HORINB, 
"Bskdale,"    West  Drayton,    Middlesex. 
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BRADBURY,  AGNEW,  &  Co.  Ld. 

Will  give  Estimates  for  and  undertake  the  produotion  of  any  description 

^ook  and  J\^agazine 

prinimg  and  finding. 


THE  WHITEFRUBS  PRESS,  LONDON  AND  TONBRIDGE. 


68TA8LI8HED] 


(XVIII.    CENT. 


The   Athenceutn   Press,    Taunton. 

BARNICOTT    &    PEARCE 

INVITB    ENQUIRIES    RESPECTING    PRINTING. 

ESTIMATES    OP    COST,    AND    OTHER    DETAILS,    PROMPTLY    GIVEN. 

"A  CHRISTMAS   REVERIE,"  By  Arthur  E.   Caleb,  ^%Sit^Af£SbS°*"' 

And  Author  of  '<  A  Study  of  the  English  Language."     5  by  4.     Smith.    6d.  net. 

Extract  from  Tht  Aiherumtm.—"Then  is  much  charm,  tenderness,  and  feeling  in  his  poem,  entitled  *A  Christmas  Reverie.*  Th©^ 
ezabentnoe  of  its  metres  and  rhymes  is  not  more  astounding  than  its  sustained  ebullience  of  amorous  imagination,  its  metrical  verbosity 
than  its  frenzied  erotomania.    We  heartily  recommend  this  pretty  little  poem  to  the  general  public."--Dated  January  10th. 

For  Copies  apply  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  Co.,  103,  High  Road,  KILBURN. 


IVIRS.    GIl^I^,   TYFEWBITINO  OFFIC£. 

35.   LUDGATE    HILL.   E.G. 

(established  1883.) 
Authors'  MSS.  carefully  copied  from  Is.  per  1,000  words.  Duplicate 
copies  third  price.  French  and  German  liSS.  accurately  copied ;  or 
typewritten  English  translations  snpplied.  References  kindly  per- 
mitted to  Messrs.  A.  P.  Watt  &  Son,  Literary  Agents,  Hastmgs 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Tdephmu  8464  Central. 

SIKES  and  SIKBS, 

THE  WBBT  KBHBIEOTOE  TYPBWRITIHG  OFFICES, 

{EBtahlWied  1893.) 

999%  QaiaiBOtMnitb  Bid.,  JLOKDOIf .  'V.  and 

(private  address)  A3, "Wolvovtoa  Oavdeav,  HTiTninrffwmlth,  "W. 

Aathors' MBS. ;  Translations ;  Duplicating;  Plays  and  Actors' 

Farts;  Legal,  General  and  Commercial  Documents. 

Usual  Terms.    References. 
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NOTICES. 


FOR  the  opinioDB  expresBed  in  Dapers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.     None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  nnless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  llie  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  from  time  to  time  quoted 
in  The  Author  are  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
notice  or  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  that  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  desire  to  have  the  names  of  the  publishers 
concerned  can  obtain  them  on  application. 


»   »   » 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  oiBces  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6^.,  post  free  l\d.    It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 
Vol.  xvni. 


PENSION  FUND. 

THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society  met  at  the  Society's  offices  on 
February  18  th,  1907. 

The  secretary  placed  before  them  in  detail  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  Fund,  and  after 
consideration  the  Trustees  decided  to  invest  £250 
in  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  3^  per  cent.  Stock 
redeemable  1940. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £247  9^.  &?.  and  is 
added  to  the  fist  printed  below.  The  invest- 
ments now  have  risen  to  over  £3,000,  and  go 
on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2i% £1,000    0    0 

Local  Loans  500    0    0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201     9    8 

London  and  Nortli-Westem  8%  Deben- 
ture Stock 250    0    0 

Egyptian     Government     Irrigation 
Trust  4%  Certificates  200    0    0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3J%  Inscribed 
Stock 200    0    0 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway 
4%  Preference  Stock 228    0    0 

New  Zealand  8i%  Stock 247     9    6 

Total    £8,118     18    8 

Subscriptions,  1907.  £  s.  d. 

Feb.  21,  Slaughter,  Mrs.  .  .  .050 

Feb.  25,  Vachell,  H.  A.  .500 

April  12,  Turner,  G.  F.  .  .  .060 

April  15,  Harrison,  Austin  .  .  .200 

June  24,  Vemed^,  R.  E.  .  .050 

June  24,  Gurney,  Mrs.  .  .  .    0  10    0 

Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.  .  .  .050 
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Oct.  22,  Owen,  Cliarles . 
Oct.  24,  Scot*,  Forrester 
Oct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    . 
Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W. 
Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  C.  M. 
Dec.  16,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles 

Donations,  1907 

Jan.  1,  White,  Mrs.  Carolin 
Jan.  10,  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Jan.  16,  Drake,  Maurice     . 
Jan.  16,  Roe,  Mrs.  Harconrt 
Jan.  16,  Alsing,  Mrs. 
San.  15,  Sheppard,  A.  T.     . 
Feb.  5,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna 
Feb.  9,  Walker,  Mrs.  Faure 
Feb.  13,  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Angustine 
Feb.  15,  Plunkett,  Count  G.  N. 
Feb.  16,Ti*ayers,  Miss  Rosalind 
March  4,  Potter,  Canon  Hasloch 
March  11,  Eggar,  A. 
March  22,  Hardy,  Harold  . 
April  13,  Wylie,  Alexander  C. 
May  13,  Wood,  Lawson 
Jnly  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  . 
Oct  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A. 
Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.   . 
Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward 
Nov.  15,  Richmond,  John  . 
Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Dougl 
Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  Emily  T. 
Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Mary  F.  A 

The  committee  wonld  be  glad  to  receive  infor- 
mation unofiBcially  from  any  member  of  the  society 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 
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COMMITTEE  NOTES. 


THE  last  meeting  of  the  committee  for   the 
year   1907  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
society    on   Monday,   December    2nd,    at 
4  p.m. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  in  recording  that 
the  elections  for  the  current  year  are  higher  than 
they^  have  ever  been  since  the  formation  of  the 
society,  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  continued  and 
increasing  support  which  the  society  obtains  from 
the  profession  as  a  whole.  They  will  not,  however, 
feel  satisfied  until  the  society's  membership  is  well 


into  the  third  thousand.  Twenty-three  members 
and  associates  were  elected,  making  an  election  of 
246  members  for  the  whole  year.  Again  the 
committee  desire  to  put  strongly  before  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society  the  advisability  of 
joining.  Although  writers  may  not  in  every  case 
gain  or  require  direct  assistance,  yet,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  in  The  Author,  the  indirect 
benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  .society's 
operations  is  not  inconsiderable,  and,  even  if  this 
plea  is  not  admitted,  the  committee  trust  that  the 
outsider  will  join  if  only  for  the  support  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  belongs.  This  appeal  is  to 
all  those  whom  the  society  includes  within  its 
ranks — authors,  dramatists  and  illustrators. 

There  have  been,  during  the  last  month,  seven 
resignations.  The  number  is  by  no  means  large. 
The  end  of  the  year — the  near  approach  of  "  sub- 
scription day  " — always  brings  a  few  resignations. 
Where  these  are  due  solely  to  temporary  straits, 
the  committee  are  always  ready  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  re-election. 

The  question  of  copyright  legislation  was  laid 
before  the  committee  by  the  secretary.  The 
question  is  of  importance  to  all  members  of  the 
society,  but  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  the  com- 
mittee to  make  any  further  statement  at  present. 
They  desire  to  mention,  however,  that  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  copyright  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  dramatists,  and 
always  keep  the  matter  under  their  careful  atten- 
tion. A  sub-committee,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  was  appointed  to  settle  the  Annual 
Report.  Mr. ,  E.  W .  Hornung  and  Mr.  Francis 
Storr  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
this  sub-committee. 

The  committee  considered  a  case  against  a  news- 
paper in  Vienna  on  behalf  of  a  member  who  was 
unable  to  obtain  either  acknowledgment  of  his 
letters  or  payment  for  his  articles.  The  committee 
regard  it  as  of  great  importance  to  carry  through 
these  cases  in  foreign  courts.  The  position  of  the 
society  is  now  well  established  in  England,  but 
requires  to  be  strengthened  abroad,  and  every 
pound  spent  in  increasing  our  prestige  in  foreign 
countries  will  save  the  purse  of  the  society  in  the 
future,  owing  to  the  healthy  influence  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  society's  ability  and  readiness  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  its  members  will  produce.  A 
small  case  against  an  English  paper  next  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  they  decided 
to  take  it  up  on  behalf  of  the  member  involved. 
The  committee  authorised  the  secretary  to  publish 
two  agreements  from  author's  agents,  with  their 
names  and  comments  on  them.  An  article  will 
appear  on  the  question  in  one  of  the  future  issues 
of  The  Author.  The  committee  have  to  thank  two 
members  of  the  society — Mr.  Lewis  Melville  and 
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Mr.  James  T.  Tanner— for  donations  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  in  gratitude  for  work  done  on  their 
behalf.  Within  the  last  two  months  the  committee 
have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  no  less  than  five 
such  donations. 

— «  »  I — 

Special  Committeb. 

l^E  second  meeting  of  the  special  committee 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  8rd,  at  the 
offices  of  the  society  at  four  o'clock.  The  draft  of 
the  altered  Articles,  which  had  been  prepared  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee  at  the  former 
meeting,  was  laid  before  the  members  present. 
The  alterations  were  considered  carefully  and  in 
detail,  and  certain  minor  modifications  agreed  to. 
The  committee  then  directed  the  Articles  to  be 
finally  revised,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  and  reported  to  the  council. 


THE  COUNCIL  MEETING. 

THE  council  of  the  Society  of  Authors  met  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
20,   Hanover    Square,  W.,   on    Thursday, 
December  19th,  at  four  o'clock. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  George  Meredith. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read, 
approved  and  signed. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  management 
Reported  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  inviting 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  those  members  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society  who  were  not  members  of 
the  council,  and  he  would  ask  the  council  formally 
to  endorse  the  action  he  had  taken.  Proposed  by 
Mr.  Shaw  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Storr,  the  action  of 
the  chairman  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  had  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  special  committee,  then  made  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  alterations  that  had  been  made. 

He  stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  three  points 
upon  which  members  of  the  society  had  expressed 
desire  to  have  a  change  in  the  society's  constitu- 
tion. First,  they  desired  better  facilities  for  calling 
meetings  of  the  council ;  secondly,  they  desired 
that  the  committee  of  management  should  be 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  members ;  thirdly, 
that  the  general  meetings  should  have  more 
extended  powers.  On  these  lines,  he  stated,  the 
articles  in  the  report  had  been  altered  and  redrafted. 
He  stated  also  that  the  special  committee  had  been 
unanimous  in  its  decision.  After  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Freshfield,  Sir  Henry  Bergne  then  pro- 
posed to  read  the  report  paragraph  by  paragraph. 


This  was  done  and  the  report  of  the  special  com  - 
mittee  was  adopted  by  the  council  with  some  slight 
alterations.  This  document,  with  the  council's 
alterations  is  forwarded  as  a  supplement  to  this 
number  of  The  Author. 

The  next  point  before  the  meeting  of  the  council 
was  the  alteration  of  the  articles  as  suggested  by 
the  special  committee.  Sir  Henry  Bergne,  as 
chairman,  proceeded  to  read  through  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  these  were  adopted 
subject  to  a  few  additions  and  deletions  made  by 
the  council,  which  also  are  enclosed  in  the  supple- 
ment in  this  number  of  The  Author. 

Finally,  the  council  decided  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  on  January 
28rd,  1908.  Special  notice  of  this  meeting  will  be 
sent  round  with  the  agenda. 


Cases. 


During  the  last  month  of  the  year  fourteen  new 
cases  have  come  into  the  secretary's  hands.  Eight 
have  been  claims  for  money.  Three  have  been 
settled  as  the  cheques  have  been  paid,  one  has  been 
partly  settled  as  about  half  the  amount  due  is  to 
hand.  In  the  other  four  matters  the  secretary  has 
received  answers  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  issue  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

There  have  been  two  very  complicated  cases 
dealing  with  the  settlement  of  agreements.  The 
negotiations  will  probably  take  some  time. 

Three  claims  have  been  made  for  money  and 
accounts,  and  these  have  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  accounts  being  rendered  ana  the  money 
being  paid. 

One  demand  for  the  return  of  MSS.  has  only 
just  come  into  the  office. 

The  matters  left  open  last  month  are  now  closed 
as  far  as  the  secretary  is  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  one  case,  which  is  causing  some 
trouble.  It  refers  to  the  details  of  account.  Two 
other  matters  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
solicitors. 


December  Elections. 

Bailey,  The  Rev.  George    Catholic    Church,    Al- 
Clifford  derney,     Channel 

Islands. 
Ball,  Sir  Charles    .        .    24,    Merrion    Square, 

Dublin. 
Best,  Florence  M.  {Strat-    18,   Cambridge  Street, 
ton  Strawless ;    Bettt/        Hyde  Park,  W. 
Brandon) 
Birkhead,  Alice     .        .    47,  Fairlop  Road,  Ley- 

tonstone. 
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Bourke,  liadj  Florence  . 

Bynp,  The   Hon.    Mrs. 

Julian    {3Iarcu8    Se?- 

rian) 
Elton,  Beatrice  6. 

Oilson,  Captain  Charles 

Gonne,  Captain  Charles 

Melvill 
Hancock,  Miss  Clarice  L. 

Henock,  Mrs.  Emily  I. 

Hinton,  Harold 


Kennedy,  MoUie    . 

Enowles,  Priscilla  Black- 
more 
Login,  Miss  Edith . 

McAllister,  Alister  (An- 
thony P.  Wharton) 

Sedgwick,  Miss  Anne 
DoDglas 

Sidney,  Gerald 

Smith,  Winchell    . 


Swan,  Howard 

Tench,  Mary  F.  A. 
Thorley,  Wilfrid  C. 


Warner,  Elsie  Herrick   . 
Wood,  Frances  Hariott 


Rushmore,  Worth,  Craw- 
ley. 

Anglesey  House, 
Aldershot. 

161,  Cavendish  Road, 
Balham. 

12,  Vereker  Road,  W. 
Kensington,  W. 

9,  Fernshaw  Mansions, 
Fernshaw  Road,  S.W. 

10,  Kensington  Court, 
W. 

«  Chndleigh,"  Wolding- 

ham,  Surrey. 
Pen-y-maes,   Morfa- 

Nevin,    Carnarvon- 
shire. 
Ivy     Dene,    Banbury, 

Oxon. 
65,  Richmond  Terrace, 

bar  wen,  Lanes. 
The  Cedars,  Aylesford, 

Kent. 
17,     Adelaide    Road, 

Dublin. 
10,      Cheyne      Court, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 

c/o  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Dundy,  1430  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

26,  Redcliffe  Gardens, 
Ilford,  Essex. 

13,  Stanley  Avenue, 
Wallasey,  Birken- 
head. 

Mahopac,      Tunbridge 

Wells. 
Elmwood,  116,  Bromley 

Road,  Beckenham. 


«  ♦ 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ART. 

Psalms  to  Malachi.  Being  a  continuation  of  "  The  Old 
Testament  in  Art,"  and  a  companion  volume  to  "  The 
Gospels  in  Art  '*  and  "  The  Apostles  in  Art."  Edited  by 
W.  Shaw  Sparrow  (The  Art  and  Life  Library). 
114  X  8^.    88  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.    3*.  6rf.  n. 

Suppressed  Plates,  Wood  Engravings,  &c.,  Together 
WITH  Other  Curiosities  Germane  Thereto.  By 
George  Somes  Latard.  8*  x  6.  xiii.  +  254  pp. 
Black.     10;r.6rf.n. 

Selected  Drawings  prom  Old  Masters  in  the 
University  Galleries   ahd  in  the  Library  at 


Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Part  VL  Chosen  and 
Described  by  Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  22^  x  17.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.    London  :  Frowde.     £3  3#.  n. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Thomas   Hood:  His    Life  and    Times.    By  Walter 
Jerrold.    9x6.     421pp.    Alston  Rivers.    16#.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

The  World  that  Never  Was.    A  London  Fantasy.    By 

A.  iSt.  John  Adcock.    Illustrated  by  Tom  Brownk. 

8J  X  6.    253  pp,     Griffiths.    6#.  n. 
Three  School  Chums.     By  J.  Finnemore.    7J  x  5J. 

318  pp.    Chambers.  3«.  ^. 
Humbug  Rhymes.  By  Sir  Francis  Burnand.  Illustrated 
.  by  Winifred  Burnand.    6|  x  9 J.    Sisleys.    1*.  6<f.  n. 
The  Enchanted  Castle.     By  E.  Nesbit.     8  x  5J. 

352  pp.     Unwin.     6*. 
The  Follies  of  Fifi.    By  May  Baldwin,  author  of  "A 

Popular  Girl,"  &c.    7}  x  5J.  352  pp.   Chambers.   3jr.6<f. 
A  Discontented  Schoolgirl.  By  Raymond  Jacberns. 

7i  X  5J.    378  pp.    Chambers.    5#. 
That   Imp   Marcella.     By   R.  Jacberns.     7^  x  5^. 

308  pp.    Chambers.    3*.  %d. 
The  Little  Soldier  Book.    By  Jessie  Pope.    5x3 

91pp.    (The  Dumpy  Books.)    Chatto  and  Windus.     Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Writing  of  English.  By  P.  J.  Hartog,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Amy  H.  Langdon.  7f  x  5.  xi".  -|- 
164  pp.     Oxford :   Clarendon  Press.  London :  Frowde. 

Malory  :  The  Coming  of  Arthur.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  Litt.D.  6^  x  4|.  viii.  -|-  126  pp.  (Blackie's 
English  Texts.)    Blackie.    6/f.  n. 

FICTION. 

The  Second  Best.    By  Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath 

Hosken.     7i  X  6.     442  pp.    J.  Long.    6*. 
For  King  and   Love,  and  Other  Stories.    By  W. 

Bourne  Cooke.    7i  x  5.    259  pp.    Ouseley.    3*.  6rf. 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.    By  Kate  Douglas 

Wiggin.     (New  Illustrated  EdiHon.)     7^  x  5.     347  pp. 

Gay  and  Bird.     6«. 
The  Glade  in  the  Forest,  and  Other  Stories.    By 

Stephen    Gwynn.     7j     x    o\,     244    pp.      Dublin: 

Maunsel.     3*.  %d. 
The  Old  Peabody  Pew.    A  Christmas  Romance  of  a 

Country  Ciiurch.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    1\  x 

5.     167  pp.    Constable.     3*.  Cif.  n. 
The    Prisoner    op    Zenda.     By     Anthony    Hope. 

Illnstrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.    (Arrowamith, 

New  Pocket  Series.)     6^    x    4.    320  pp.     Arrowsmith. 

2*.  6rf.  n. 
LucyGort.    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew.    Illustrated 

by    Lewis     Baumer.     (Newnes's    Sixpenny    Novels, 

Illustrated.)    t^i  x  5|.      170  pp.    Newnes.    6//. 

HISTORY. 

Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cssab. 

By  T.  Rice  Holmes.    9x6.    xvi.  +  764  pp.    Oxford : 

Clarendon  Press.    London :  Frowde.    2I«.  n. 
Bombay  in  the  Days  op  George  IV. :  Memoirs  of  Sir 

Edward  West.    By  F.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  M.D.    9^ 

X  6.    368  pp.    Longmans.    9#.  6d.  n. 

LITERARY. 
Cobwebs  of  Criticism.     By  Hall  Caine.   (The  New 


Universal  Library.) 
Routledge.     U,  n. 


6^    X   4f.      xxxviii.    +    294   pp. 
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Bbummsll.    By  Cosmo  Hamilton.    7^  x  6.    304  pp. 

J.  Long.    6s. 
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Rouse,  Litt.D.  lOJ  x  GJ.  314  pp.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.     12*.  Grf.'n. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Spirit  Manifestations  and  "The  Gift  of  Tongues." 
By  Sir  1U)bert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  The  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.    6d. 

POETRY. 

The  Shah-Namah  of  Fardusi.     Translated  fi-om  the 

Original  Persian.       By    Alex.    Rogers.     10    x    7^. 

551  pp.     Chapman  and  Hall.    15*.  n. 
Humours  op  the  Frat.     By  C.  L.  Graves.    7i  x  5. 

140  pp.    Smith,  Elder.    3*.  6d.  n. 
Poems.    By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall.    6x4.    150  pp. 

(The  Muses'  Library.)    Routledge.     Is.  n. 
New  Poems.  By  W.  G.  Hole.  Book  I.    6i  x  4J.  44  pp. 

BeU.    Is.  n. 
Another  Book  of  Verses  for  Children.    Selected  and 

Edited  by  E.  V.   LuCAS.      8^  x  5f .      Cloth,  6*. ;  Calf, 

lOs.M.n. 

REPRINTS. 

The  Oxford  Book  op  French  Verse.    Xlllth  Century 

-XI  Xth  Century.    Chosen  by  St.  John  Luc as.  6f  x  4J. 

xxziv.  +  492  pp.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.    London  : 

Frowde.    6*.  and  7s.  6rf.  n. 
The  Collected  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen.    Copyright 

Edition.    Vol.    XI.    With   Introductions  by  William 

Archer.     7^    x    5^.    xxviii.  +  456  pp.    Heinemann. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

With  Introduction   and  Notes   by  Arthur  Wauoh. 

Illustrated,     xxxii.  +  692.    Collins'  Clear  Type  Press. 

SCIENCE. 

A  New  System  op  Geology.    By  Mary  Salter.    7i  x 
5^.    904  pp.    Simpkin,  MarshalL    lOs.  n. 


THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible  and  Wine.  Being  an  Open  Letter  to  John 
Abbey.  By  Ferrar  Fenton,  M.R.A.S.  And  a  Reply 
and  an  Appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
John  Abbey.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  8^  x  5^. 
xxxii.  +  126  pp.  London  :  Partridge.  Cape  Town,  S.A, : 
Abbey.    2s.  6rf.  n. 

Christ  in  Evolution.  By  T.  G.  Harper.  7}  x  5.  311 
pp.     Sisley's.    6s.  n. 

The  Gospel  and  its  Ministry.  A  Handbook  of 
Evangelical  Truth.  By  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.    8J  X  6i.     213  pp.    Nisbet.    2s.  6d.  n. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent.  By  Walter 
Jerrold.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  8  x  6J. 
447  pp.    Biacmillan.    6s. 

TRAVEL. 

The  German  Danger.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  7^  x  4f . 
200  pp.    Collier.    Is.  n. 
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LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AND  MUSICAL 
NOTES. 


IN  our  November  issae  by  a  reffrettable  error 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Sydney  Y.  Ford 
had  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Naial 
Witness.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Natal  Directory 
that  Mr.  Ford  has  been  appointed.  The  Witness 
is  still  edited  by  another  member  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  F.  Horace  Kose. 

A  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
<<  French  Law  and  Customs  for  the  Aoglo- 
Saxon,"  by  Arthur  S.  Browne,  assisted  by  Eustace 
Beynolds-Ball,  has  been  published  by  The  Health 
Resorts  Bureau.  It  contains  useful  and  informing 
matter  upon  practically  everything  the  visitor  to, 
or  foreign  resident  in,  France  has  need  to  know  : 
naturalisation,  passports,  marriage,  death,  motors, 
cheques  and  so  forth. 

**  Jesus  in  London,"  a  poem  by  E.  Nesbit,  the 
nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  title,  has 
been  issued,  with  seven  illustrations,  by  Messrs. 
Fifield. 

Mr.  Werner  Laurie  is  publishing  a  volume  of 
essays  and  dialogues  by  Mr.  Hubert  Bland,  the 
author  of  **  Letters  to  a  Daughter."  ,  The  title  is 
**The  Happy  Moralist,"  and  the  book  contains 
'*  Hubert's  "  reflections  on  such  subjects  as  The 
Perilous  Edge,  Belief,  The  Hatefulness  of  Hurry, 
Good  Manners,  Confidences,  etc. 

One  of  Marion  Crawford's  most  successful  novels 
of  recent  years  was  "  Soprano,"  which  obviously 
laid  itself  open  to  a  seouel.  This  has  come  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Diva  s  Rubies,"  and  is  appearing 
this  month  in  the  Omtlewoman.  It  is  also  appear- 
ing in  one  of  the  leading  American  magazines. 
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Mr.  Francis  Griffiths  will  shortly  publish  the 
collected  Essays  on  Art  of  John  Hoppner,  R.A^ 
wh'>se  writings  on  the  art  he  practised  with  snch 
distinction*  have  never  been  reprinted  since  their 
first  appearance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  reviews  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Hoppner's  views  on 
portrait  painting  and  the  art  of  his  contemporaries 
are  expressed  with  eloquence  and  sound  judgment 
in  these  essays,  which  have  been  rediscovered  and 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Prank  Rutter, 
the  art  critic  of  the  Sunday  Times, 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Prowde  the 
following  new  volumes  which  have  been  added  to 
the  « World's  Classics  "  series  :  "  Gil  Bias," 
translated  by  T.  Smollett,  2  vols.  ;  "Life  of  John 
Sterling,"  by  T.  Carlyle  ;  "The  Three  Clerks,"  by 
Anthony  TroUope ;  "  Agnes  Grey,"  by  Anne 
Bronte ;  "  Poems  of  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

This  month  is  published  "The  Grain  Carriers," 
by  Edward  Noble  (Messrs.  Wm.  Blackwood). 
The  book  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
same  author's  "  The  Edge  of  Circumstance,"  and 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  considerably  in 
evidence  in  shipping  circles  and  among  under- 
writers. 

Under  the  title  "Vignettes  of  the  Regency," 
Mr.  William  Toynbee  presents  a  series  of  concise 
character-sketches,  which  include  Royal  and 
prominent  political  personages  of  that  period. 
To  these  are  added  studies  of  "Mr.  Pitt  in 
Private  Life,"  Lady  Holland,  Sir  John  Moore 
and  others.  The  volume,  illustrated  with  six 
portraits,  is  published  by  the  Ambrose  Publishing 
Company. 

Jaakoff  Prelooker,  editor  of  the  Anglo- Russian, 
is  issuing  from  the  offices  of  his  newspaper  (21, 
Paternoster  Square)  "Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Russia,"  with  forty-five  illustrations.  The  book 
contains  true  and  thrilling  revolution  stories,  also 
characteristic  Russian  poems  in  the  original  texts 
and  English  translations. 

"  Held  to  Honour,"  by  Ella  Napier  Lefroy,  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  John  Ousely.  This 
is  the  first  volume  Mrs.  Lefrov  has  published  since 
her  novel  "  The  Man's  Cause. 

In  Mr.  Arthur  Dillon's  new  book,  "  The  Heir's 
Comedy,"  the  author  returns  to  the  medium  of 
drama.    The  publisher  is  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews. 

E.  Reid  Matheson,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  by  short  stories,  has  a  novel,  "The  World's 
Voices,"  with  Messrs.  Sisley.  The  book  is  built 
on  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  the  heroine, 
Sister  Veronica. 

A  story  of  Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow,  entitled 
"  The  Emperor's  Trumpeter,"  is  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Lee.  The  author 
at  present  is  running  a  serial  in  the  Sunday  School 
Chronicle,  with  the  title  "A  King's  Treachery," 


another  serial  in  several  English  and  American 
periodicals,  and  is  engi^ed  on  a  third  which  is 
beginning  this  month  in  the  British  Gongrega- 
fionalisL 

Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst,  R.B.A.,  C.C,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  December  11,  at  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Manchester,  at  the  request  of  the  Art  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Corporation.  The  subject 
was  "Impressionist  Painting,  its  Genesis  and 
Development,"  illustrated  by  original  oil  paintings 
executed  by  the  artist-lecturer.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Dewhurst's  book  on  the  same  subject  is 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Newnes. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  is  publishing  this  month  the  first 
five  volumes  of  a  limited  edition,  in  eight  volumes, 
of  the  collected  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats.  Two  unpublished  plays  and  several 
uncollected  essays  will  be  included,  together  with  a 
bibliography.  The  edition  will  be  printed  from 
old-faoed  Caslon  type  at  Mr.  Bullen's  Shakespeare 
Head  Press  in  Stratford. 

Mr.  Basil  Tozer  has  two  books  appearing  this 
month,  "  The  Irony  of  Marriage,"  witti  an  intro- 
ductoty  note  by  a  distinguished  physician,  and  a 
sensational  story,  entitled  "  A  Daughter  of  Belial." 
The  former  is  not  a  treatise  to  advocate  free  love, 
but  a  plea  for  what  has  been  called  "  the  marriage 
of  friendship."  Messrs.  Rebman  publish  both 
books. 

In  this  month's  Westminster  Revieiv  appears  a 
political  article  ("Woman's  Question")  by  Mrs. 
Gerald  Paget. 

"Poems,"  by  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  revised  and 
slightly  enlarged  from  Sir  Alfred's  "  Verses  written 
in  Inaia"  (sixth  edition),  has  been  included  by 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  in  their  Musses'  Library 
series. 

Messrs.  Routledge  have  also  issued  in  the  same 
series  "  Poems,  Letters,  and  Prose  Fragments  of 
Kirke  White,"  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
John  Drinkwater,  who  dedicates  this  edition  to 
John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D. 

Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has  been  revising 
his  book,  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope," 
and  a  new  edition  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Eveleigh 
Nash.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  advice  to 
prospective  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  world  gathered 
from  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  in  California. 

"Deirdre,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen.  It  is  a 
tragedy  in  blank  verse  based  on  one  of  the  most 
femiliar  of  Irish  fables — that  of  the  girl-queen 
who,  having  broken  faith  with  the  aged  King 
Conchubar  to  fly  with  her  young  lover  Naisi,  is 
enticed  back  to  the  King's  Court  by  promises  of 
forgiveness,  promises  that  merely  conceal  the 
blackest  treacnery. 
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among  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke  in  his  volume  of  "  Studies  in  Poetry," 
which  ha^  been  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth. 

A  new  volume  of  **  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical 
Study/'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  was  brought  out 
last  month  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  Mr.  Rouse  is 
engaged  on  an  edition,  text  and  translation,  of  the 
poems,  ballads  and  stories  of  the  island  of  Cos 
(near  Halicarnassus)  taken  down  from  oral 
tradition  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Zarraftes  and  himself ;  and 
also  on  the  translation  of  an  important  Sanskrit 
work  of  the  Northern  Buddhist  School,  "9^^9*" 
samuccaya,"  begun  by  the  late  Professor  Bendall 
and  himself  together,  and  since  the  former's  death 
continued  by  Mr.  Rouse. 

**  A  New  System  of  Geology,"  by  Mary  Salter, 
has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
The  book,  which  is  Miss  Salter's  life-work,  contains 
archsBological  proofs  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  water  and  fire.  Among  the  six  dis- 
coveries that  form  the  foundation  of  the  work  are  : 
'^  Sand  was  formed  as  sand  and  deposited  on  the 
earth  during  the  dispersion  of  chaos,"  and  "  The 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe  is  to  be 
read  on  the  two  stones  known  as  H.  Y.  and  J.  III. 
They  are  the  Siriadic  pillars  and  contain  the  lore 
of  the  ancients,  including  Bible  history."  Draw- 
ings of  the  inscriptions  on  these  Siriadic  pillars  are 
included,  as  well  as  several  other  illustrations  from 
photographs. 

Miss  Lilian  E.  Bland  contributed  ''  The  Man  on 
the  Grey"  to  the  December  number  of  Fares'a 
Sporting  Notes  and  Sketches, 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 
"  Jean  Ingelow,  Poet  and  Thinker  ;  as  I  knew 
her,"  on  December  9,  before  the  Literary  Society  of 
the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Clapham  Road. 
Among  other  characteristics  of  the  poet,  the  lecturer 
dwelt  on  her  interest  in  international  peace, 
and  her  admiration  for  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"The  Selected  Works  of  Francis  Thompson,"  a 
representative  volume  of  the  work  of  the  late  poet, 
is  now  in  the  press  and  will  shortly  be  published. 
'*The  Hound  of  Heaven"  has  been  issued  in 
separate  form  by  Messrs.  Bums  and  Gates. 

"  The  Log  of  a  Liner,"  by  W.  Harold  Thomson, 
is  published  this  month.  The  action  of  the  story 
takes  place  aboard  a  liner  during  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Sydney  {vid  the  Suez  Canal),  and  while 
the  novel  is  primarily  a  humorous  one,  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  description  is  necessarily  given. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Drane  is  bringing  it  out. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  "  Memorials  of  Old 
Norfolk,"  edited  by  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A., 
LitLD.,  Vicar  of  East  and  West  Rudham,  Norfolk, 
is  being  published  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons. 
The  work,  which  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  has  been  made 
as  comprehensive  as  possible,  many  well-known 
writers  contributing  to  it.  The  editor  himself 
has  written  the  general  historical  notice  of  the 
county,  and  the  sketch  of  those  worthies  who 
have  contributed  to  its  fame  in  war  by  land  and 
sea,  in  art,  and  in  literature  ;  he  has  also  contri- 
buted articles  on  Castleacre,  famous  for  its  Anglian 
"burh,"  Norman  castle,  and  Cluniac  monastery, 
and  on  the  Norman  fonts  of  Norfolk  ;  while 
Miss  Lon^e  has  a  chapter  on  **  The  Pastons 
and  their  Homes."  The  volume  is  being  published 
by  subscription,  in  a  limited  edition,  at  the  price  of 
105. 6(/.  net;  after  publication  the  few  surplus  copies 
will  be  sold  at  15«.  net. 

On  November  25,  Mr.  6.  Bernard  Shaw's 
history,  "  Csesar  and  Cleopatra,"  the  second  of  his 
"  Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  was  produced  at  the 
Savoy  theatre.  The  play,  which  has  had  a  long 
run  in  America,  was  presented  in  four  acts,  the 
published  third  act  being  omitted  in  order  to  bring 
the  whole  within  the  limits  of  time  imposed  by  stage 
conditions.  It  may  be  described  as  a  play  without 
a  lover;  the  delineation  of  the  author's  conception 
of  his  characters'  characters  stands  up  out  of  the 
flowing  turmoil  of  historical  incident  and  is  the 
chief  business.  The  principal  rdles  were  sustained 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watson, 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  Mr.  Percy  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Langley  and  Master  Philip  Tonge. 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey  produced"  The  Conspiracy," 
a  one-act  play  by  Robert  Barr  and  Sidney  Lewis- 
Ransom,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  early  in 
November.  The  play  will  this  year  be  staged  in 
London. 

'*  The  Unicorn  from  the  Stars,"  by  Lady  Gregory 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Teats,  was  performed  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin,  on  November  23.  The  hero  is 
a  youth,  dreamy  yet  impulsive,  who  discovers  that 
action,  however  brave  and  worthy,  is  as  nothing, 
and  that  '*  it  is  the  soul  only  that  matters."  He 
is  killed  in  the  end  by  a  stray  bullet.  Mr.  Frank 
Fay  and  Mr.  Vaughan  sustained  the  principal 
characters. 

M.  Malin's  "MMor,"  adapted  by  Eva  Anstruther, 
was  produced  early  in  December  at  the  Playhouse 
under  the  title  of  "  Fido."  Fido,  a  meek,  hen- 
pecked husband,  brings  home  to  dinner  an  old 
friend  who  used  to  bully  him  at  school.  The 
friend  resumes  his  old  position  of  bully,  and  Fido, 
crushed  and  helpless,  looks  on  while  the  usurper 
makes  love  to  his  wife.  Finally,  the  latent  spirit 
of  manhood  asserts  itself,  the  bully  is  routed  and 
the  erring  wife  brought  to  heel.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
and  Miss  Winifred  £mery  appeared  respectively  as 
Fido  and  his  wife. 

"  Peter  Pan,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  was  revived  for 
the  fourth  time  on  December  16,  at  the  Duke  of 
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York's  Theatre.  Miss  Pauline  Chase  a^in  appeared 
as  Peter,  while  two  new  players,  Mr.  Harwood  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Matthews,  sustained  the  parts  of  Captain 
Hook  and  Mr.  Darling  respectively.  The  cast  also 
included  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle,  Miss  Hilda  Trevelyan, 
Mr.  George  Shelton,  Master  George  Hersee  and 
Master  Herbert  Hollom. 


PARIS  NOTES. 


WITH  regard  to  the  commission  for  reforming 
the  legislation  of  literary  property :  the 
question  is  of  special  interest  just  now  in 
France,  as  Alfred  de  Musset's  term  of  copyright 
has  recently  expired,  and  in  a  short  time  the  works 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Eugene  Sue  will  be  public 
property. 

In  a  long  report  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  put  the  matter  very  clearly. 
M.  Fal litres  replied  to  this  report  by  issuing  the 
necessary  decree,  and  a  commission  of  about  seventy 
members  is  now  considering  the  point  under 
discussion. 

The  committee  of  the  Soci^te  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
has  awarded  its  annual  prize  of  3,000  francs  to 
Mme.  Jeanne  Mami.  Among  the  other  prizes 
attributed  are  1,000  francs  to  Mme.  Georges  de 
Peyrebrune,  and  500  trancs  to  Jean  Bertheroy. 
M.' Ernest  Gay  has  aJso  been  awarded  1,000  francs 
for  his  book  "  La  Boh^me  ^  yoI  d'oiseau." 

Madame  Daniel  Lesueur  made  an  admirable 
speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  after  her  election  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  This  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has 
been  invited  to  join  this  committee  in  France. 

The  annual  prize  of  5,000  francs,  awarded  by 
the  Goncourt  Academy,  has  this  year  fallen  to 
M.  Emile  Moselly  for  his  volume  entitled  *'  Terres 
Lorraines."  This  author  has  also  published  a 
volume  of  short  stories,  entitled  '^  Jean-des-Brebis 
ou  Le  Livre  de  la  Mis^re." 

Tlie  prize  given  annually  by  "  La  Vie  Heureuse  " 
has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Mme.  Colette  Yver, 
for  her  book  "  Princesses  de  Science." 

Among  recent  publications  are  the  following 
volumes :  '*  Le  Bl^  qui  l^ve,"  by  Ren6  Bazin ; 
"  Myst^rieux  dessein,'*  by  Mary  Floran  ;  **  L'Ami 
des  Montagues,*'  by  Jean  Rameau  ;  and  ^'  La  jeune 
fille  de  la  mer,"  by  Ren6  de  Saint  Charon. 

An  important  book  has  just  been  published, 
devoted  entirely  to  "  L'Institut  de  France."  Its 
authors  are  the  secretaries  of  the  five  Academies: 
M.  Caston  Boissier,  M.  Georges  Perrot,  M.  Gaston 
Darboux,  M.  Henry  Roujon,  andM.  Georges  Picot. 

A  curious  and  interesting  volume  has  just  been 
published  by  M.  Franklin,  entitled  "  La  Civility, 


Petiquette,  la  mode,  le  bon  ton  du  treizi^me  aa 
dix-neuvidme  sikile." 

"  Ma  Double  Vie  "  is  the  title  of  Madame  Sarah 
Bemhardt*s  memoirs  recently  published.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  life  of  the  great  actress  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  and  shows  her  in  the  variociB 
phases  of  her  career.  Her  personality  is  manifested 
at  a  very  early  age.  Her  determination,  her  inde- 
pendence, and  her  prompt  decision  carry  her 
through  all  her  difiBculties.  She  is  frank  and  candid 
in  the  extreme,  and  there  is  a  great  charm  in  her 
picturesque  way  of  describing  the  events  of  her 
life.  Her  early  life,  her  training,  or  rather  want  of 
training,  and  the  tragic  events  in  her  existence 
must  no  doubt  have  helped  to  make  of  her  the 
impressionable  artist  we  all  know.  The  book  is 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  seems  likely 
to  have  huge  success. 

The  new  volume  by  M.  L^n  Denis  is  "  Probteme 
de  TEtre  et  de  la  Destine."  It  is  written  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  his  former  book  *'  Apr^  la 
mort "  which  appeared  some  time  ago. 

"  Le  Diable  en  cellule ;  journal  intime  d'une 
convertie"  is  the  title  of  the  curious  book  by 
Comte  de  Larmandie.  It  is  written  in  a  simple 
but  dramatic  style,  and  convent  life  is  admirably 
described. 

"  Le  Reveil "  is  the  title  of  another  roman  a 
thi^e  de  M.  L^n  Bertantraut,  and  this  time  the 
subject  of  the  book  is  patriotism.  Like  all  his 
other  novels,  the  one  before  us  is  thoroughly 
sincere,  the  characters  are  living  and  the  situations 
very  probable. 

**Le  Roman  de  la  vingti^me  ann6e*'  by  M. 
Jac(^ues  des  Gachons  is  also  a  novel  well  worth 
readmg. 

"  Croisi^res  en  Adriatique  et  Mediterran6e,"  by 
Comtesse  de  la  Rochecantin,  with  a  preface  by 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  is  a  volume  beautifiilly  illus- 
trated with  photographs. 

**  With  your  pen  and  with  your  photographs," 
says  M.  Ferrero  to  the  author,  **  you  have  helped 
me  to  make  an  ideal  excursion  across  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean.  You  have  described  the 
scenery,  and  although  you  have  only  touched  lightly 
on  politics,  there  are  observations  and  information 
in  your  volume  which  will  be  useful  to  those 
concerned  about  the  future  of  this  sea,  about  the 
quarrels  of  the  nations  to  whom  it  should  belong, 
and  about  the  secret  projects  of  domination  now 
being  elaborated  in  the  north  of  Europe.'* 

The  translation  of  the  **  Correspondence  of 
Queen  Victoria"  has  been  made  by  M.  Jacques 
Bardoux,  and  the  volume  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Hachette. 

"  Kois  et  Reines  que  j'ai  connus"  is  the  title  of 
the  translation  of  Mile.  H61ene  Vacaresco's  volume^ 
which  appeared  first  in  English. 
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In  La  Revm  of  December  Isb  there  is  a  curious 
article  entitled  "La  Vie  Intime  du  Tzar/'  and  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  L'Architecture  de  demain  " 
by  Frantz  Jourdain. 

In  La  Revue  Hebdomadaire  there  is  an  article 
by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  entitled  "  L'Europe  qui 
nait." 

La  Reims  of  December  15th  publishes  some 
letters  from  Victor  Hugo  to  his  friends  which  are 
of  great  interest. 

La  Revue  de  Paris  contains  a  study  by  M.  Henry 
Leyret  of  La  Jeunesse  de  Waldeck-Rousseau. 

Among  the  recent  new  plays  are  the  following : 
"  Samson,"  by  M.  Henry  Bernstein,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Renaissance,  "  Son  Pere,"  by  MM. 
Albert  Guinon  and  Bonchind  at  the  Od6on; 
•'I/Eventail,"  by  MM.  Robert  de  Flers  and  Gaston 
de  Caillavet  at  the  Gymnase;  and  "Apres  le 
Pardon,"  by  Mme.  Mathilde  Serao  and  M.  Pierre 
Decourcelle  at  the  Th6atre  R6jane.  Madame  Sada 
Taceo  and  M.  Kawakami,  the  celebrated  Japanese 
actors,  have  been  giving  a  series  of  performances 
at  Madame  Rejane's  theatre. 

Alts  Hallard. 

"  Le  Bid  qui  l^ve"  (Calmann  Levy). 

"  MyBt^rieux  dessein  "  (Calmann  L6vy). 

"  L'Ami  des  Montagnes  "  (OUendorff). 

"La  jeune  fille  de  la  mer  "  (Stock). 

"  Problime  de  TEtre  et  de  la  Destinde"  (Leymarie). 


SPANISH  NOTES. 


ENRIQUE  LLURIA  has  now  taken  his  placfe 
as  a  scientific  philosopher  on  the  platform 
of  Spanish  literature,  and  his  works, 
"  Humanidad  del  Porvenir"  ("  The  Humanity  of 
the  Future  ")  and  "  Evolucion  super-organica  "  are 
certainly  worthy  of  study,  for  they  open  fresh  fields 
of  thought  even  to  those  who  cannot  fully  accept 
his  views. 

Dr.  Santiago  Ramon  Y.  Cajal,  the  renowned 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  science  last  year, 
writes  the  introduction  to  the  work  entitled 
*' Super-Organic  Evolution,"  and  the  illustrious 
writer  points  to  the  interest  which  is  afforded 
by  Lluria's  study  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
evolution  of  man  considered  in  its  relations  with 
society  and  the  State.  He  shows  that  this  book 
on  super-organic  evolution  opens  up  a  fresh  vista  of 
life  by  the  able  way  it  seeks  to  obtain  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  forces  of  the  individual  and  Nature  by 
their  collective  encouragement  and  administration  ; 
it  is  this  Capitol  derivative  from  Nature  which 
ought  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  to  the  well 
being  of  the  community  at  large.    Enrique  Lluria 


himself  speaks  of  his  work  as  mere  "Notes,"  but 
an  abstruse  study,  seconded  by  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketches  illustrative  of  his  scientific  statements, 
certainly    deserves   a    high    rank    in    literature 
especially  when   the  doctor's  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Comte,  etc.,    is 
followed  by  further  conclusions  from  the  evolution 
of  science.    For  Lluria  does  not  content  himself 
with  deep  dissertations  on  such  interesting  subjects 
as  the  genesis  of  the  nervous   system,  heredity, 
natural,  artificial  and  physical  selection,  but  he 
shows  that  they  are  all   in    the  rhythmic  order 
which   constitutes  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
"  The  Humanity  of  the  Future  "  is  a  presentment 
of  Dr.  Lluria's  ideal  of  society  "  when  the  super- 
organic  will  rank  with  the  organic  in  life,  and  the 
relation  of  humanity  will  be  seen  to  have  the  same 
importance  in  the  super-organic  world    as    the 
physical  in  the  organic,  as  they  are  on  parallel 
lines."     Dr.  Lluria  shows  that  the  same  laws 
rule  over  all,  and  it  is  the  negligence  of  these  laws 
^with  regard  to  humanity   which  cauBCS  so  much 
misery  in  the  world,  whilst  their  observance  in  the 
human  race  would  result  in  universal  well-being. 
Carlos  Malato  writes  the  epilogue  to  this  study  of 
Enrique  Lluria,  and  he  gives  high   praise   to  the 
work  when  he  says  that  "  never  before  have  the 
irrefutable     facts    of    positive    science    appeared 
in  such  close  and  happy  conjunction  with  ideal 
speculations  in  the  wide  horizons  of  the  progress." 
The  same  writer  refers  to  Lluria's  "  Evolucion 
super-organica"  as  a  magnificent  transcendental 
book  which,  whilst  connecting  the  works  of  such 
eminent    biologists    as    Lamarck,    Darwin,    and 
Hseckel  to  those  of  great  thinkers  like  Herbert 
Spencer,  proclaims  in   the  name  of  the  law  of 
evolution  which  governs  all  beings,  the  fall  of  the 
capitalism  of  individuals,  and  the  advent  of  the 
socialism  of   Nature  by   means  Of   emancipated 
humanity.      Metaphysics    has  a    wide    circle   of 
readers  in  Spain,  and  as  Miguel  de  Unamuno  is 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  this  school,  a  new 
work  from  his  pen  is  always  hailed  with  pleasure. 
*'  Paz  en  Guerra    (**  Peace  in  War  ")  is  an  historical 
novel  of  the  last  civil  Oarlist  war,  1872—1876, 
and  descriptions  like  that  of  the  bombardment  of 
Bilbao  show  that  (Jnamuno  is  an  historian  and 
novelist  as  well  as  a  metaphysician,  whilst  his  work 
*'De  la  Ensehanza  superior  en  Espana"  (or  The 
Higher  Education  in  Spain)  prove  him  to  be  a 
practical  writer.     Bud  the  last  work  called  "  Vida 
de  D.  Quijote  y  Sancho "  (**  The  Life  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho")  is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  admirers  of  TJnamuno's  metaphysical  line  of 
thought,  for  in  his  discourses  on  each  •  episode  of 
the  cbissic  work  the  author  shows  that  the  courses 
of  Don  Quixote  which  seem  strange  and  incou' 
sequent  to  those  w^^j^jl^i^^jnigr^ljy^J^l^g  *» 
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conyentional  lines,  all  have  their  ideal  meaning, 
and  they  are  strictly  in  the  line  of  reason  if  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  symbolism  as  the  sallies  of 
a  simple,  generous  soul.  The  laughier  which  met 
Quixote's  efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  flighty 
damsels  signifies,  says  the  writer,  the  sneer  of  the 
world,  which  always  seeks  to  chill  the  warm  impulse 
of  an  unsophisticated  spirit. 

TJnamuno's  article  in  Oalicia,  the  review  of  the 
region  of  that  name,  shows  his  admiration  for  its 
natural  beauties ;  and  the  same  periodical  publishes 
a  charming  little  comedietta  by  Victoriano  Garcia 
Marti  under  the  title  of  "  Revelacion."  This 
comedietta,  which  can  be  classified  as  a  duet,  a  duet 
of  two  souls  which  have  learnt  the  great  secret  of 
the  universe,  takes  place  in  a  setting  described  with 
poetic  feeling,  and  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
author  voiced  in  the  dissertation  on  reflective  love,  as 
distinctive  from  spontaneous  emotion,  is  soon  swept 
into  a  triumphant  expression  of  joy  when  the  wife 
tells  the  young  husband  the  secret  which  she 
thought  science  would  have  revealed  to  him.  It  is  , 
in  this  union  of  Hope  as  the  ofl^pring  of  Love  that 
Garcia  Marti  strikes  a  true  note  in  life's  symphony. 
One  is  glad  to  hear  that  the  piece  will  be  published 
in  a  collection  of  short  works  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  author  under  the  title  of  "  Apuntes  de  mi 
Cartera"  ("Notes  from  my  Pocket  book *')»  with  a 
prologue  from  the  well-known  playwright  "Don 
Manuel  Linares  Rivas." 

Now  that  Feminism  is  making  its  way  in  Spain 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  ideas  of  Vincent  Bosch, 
a  cleric,  on  the  subject.  He  starts  with  the  admis- 
sion that  there  are  women  who  deserve  to  be  men, 
and  men  who  deserve  to  be  women,  and  that  there 
are  women  who  have  the  talent  and  intellectual 
force  of  men  and  there  are  men  who  are  weaker 
and  have  less  intellectual  power  than  women. 
Woman  is  one  half  of  the  human  race  and  man  the 
other  half.  If  men  were  all-sufficient,  the  creation 
of  humanity  would  have  stopped  at  Adam,  and  Eve 
would  not  have  been  made.  But  with  all  this  and 
with  the  claim  which  hepressesonbehalf  of  woman 
for  a  wide  and  solid  education,  the  cleric  is  opposed 
to  the  suffiage  for  women. 

Rachel  Challige. 


•  ♦  • 


SCANDINAYIAN  NOTES. 

— ■  ♦  • 

THE  literary  event  of  the  autumn  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  long-lost  MS.  by  Ibsen, 
which  disappeared  many  years  ago  in  Rome^ 
when  the  poet  lived  there  in  tJie  sixties.     It  came 
to  light  a  few  years  ago  and  has  now  been  edited 
by  Professor  Karl  Larsen  of  Copenhagen. 

The  MS.  is  an  epic  study  of  the  same  subject 


which  Ibsen  a  few  years  later  on  made  into  the 
dramatic  poem  "  Brand." 

The  great  Dano-Norwegian  Encyclopasdia, 
"Salmonsen's  Lexicon,"  a  work  of  some  twenty 
volumes,  was  recently  completed  after  havmg  been 
commenced  in  1894,  the  editor  being  Captain 
Blangstrup,  the  historian,  and  the  publishers 
Messrs.  Salmonsen  of  Copenhagen. 

A  unique  jubilee  was  celebrated  recently  by  the 
veteran  Danish  artist  Lorenz  Prdlich,  at  one  time 
well  known  as  an  illustrator  of  English  and 
French  children's  books.  He  exhibited  his  first 
sketches  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy  in  1837.. 
The  artist  is  still  actively  employed  sketching  and 
superintending  some  gobelin  weaving  of  his. 
historical  paintings  intended  for  the  new  Copen- 
hagen Town  Hall. 

The  letters  of  Alexander  Eielland  have  recently 
been  published  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  one  of 
his  sons. 

Bjornson  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  on 
the  8th  of  December,  while  staying  in  Rome. 

A  selection  of  G.  B.  Shaw's  plays  have  appeared 
in  a  Danish  translation  in  two  volumes  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Borup. 

One  of  the  leading  Norwegian  actors,  Henrik 
Elausen,  the  original  Per  6yut  on  the  stage,  died 
recently  after  a  long  illness. 

The  leading  lady  of  the  Copenhagen  Theatre^ 
Royal,  Pra  Betty  Hennings,  so  well  known  through 
her  impersonations  of  Ibsen  characters,  viz.,  the 
original  Nora  and  Hedvig,  intends  retiring  from 
the  stage  in  1908. 

W.  R.  Prior. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


ANYTHING  like  a  reliable  estimate  of  the^ 
literary  output  of  the  year  that  will  have 
passea  when  the  present  number  of  Tlie- 
Author  appears  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  the  time 
of  writing.  An  additional  complication  this  season 
is  the  financial  dislocation,  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  made  itself  felt  in  the  book  market.  The 
extent  of  the  evil  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to- 
form  a  judgment  of  later.  At  present  we  have  a 
general  impression  that  1907  has  not  been  a  highly 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  American, 
literature. 

The  year,  however,  has  been  marked  by  one- 
outstanding  feature,  the  publication  of  a  new 
volume  in  Dr.  Furness's  "Variorum  Shakespeare." 
The  latest  predecessor  of"  Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
was  "Love's  Labour  Lost," issued  in  1904. 

Another  book  whose  appeal  reaches  beyond  the 
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American  world  has  been  Barrett  Wendell's  "  The 
France  of  Ta<iay,"  in  which  the  first  American 

Erofessor  appointed  to  a  lecturership  at  the  Sor- 
onne  summed  up  his  experiences. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Everslej  edition 
of  Franklin,  edited  by  Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth, 
for  the  Macmillan  Company.  This  "Life  and 
Writings,''  the  first  complete  edition  of  an  American 
classic,  is  the  result  of  arduous  research  in  two 
continents. 

A  real  contribution  to  world-scholarship  which 
has  recently  come  from  America  is  ''  Life  in  the 
Homeric  Age,"  the  work  of  Professor  Thomas  Day 
Seymour,  of  Yale,  also  issued  by  the  same  house. 

Dr.  Lea  has  completed,  by  the  issue  of  his  foarth 
Tolume,  his  great  *'  History  of  the  Inquisition,'* 
and  a  new  edition  has  appeared  of  his  '^  Historical 
Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian 
Church." 

Meanwhile  workers  in  the  field  of  our  own  his- 
tory have  been  laudably  industrious.  Several  new 
volumes  have  been  added  to  Dr.  Hart's  history  from 
original  sources  of  the  American  nation,  "  feecon- 
struction,"  baring  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
William  A.  Dunning ;  "  National  Development," 
by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  ;  "  National  Problems,"  by 
Davis  R.  Dewey;  "America  as  a  World-Power," 
by  John  H.  Latane  ;  whilst  the  writer  himself  treats 
of  "National  Ideals  Historically  Traced." 

The  third  of  the  promised  fifteen  volumes  of 
Dr.  Avery's  "  History  "(Cleveland  :  Burrows  Co.), 
is  concerned  with  the  so-called  "  neglected  period 
of  American  history,"  viz.,  that  between  the  English 
Restoration  and  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  is  of  value  chiefly  for  its  illustrations,  which  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting. 

Two  new  volumes  have  also  been  added  to 
Franklin  Jameson's  "  Original  Narratives,"  in  the 
shape  of  "Narratives  of  Early  Virginia"  (edited  by 
President  G.  Tyler),  and  "  Bradford's  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantaticm,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Davis. 

The  second  volume  of  Edward  Channing's 
"  History  "  covers  the  same  period  as  the  third  of 
Dr.  Avery. 

The  publication  of  Sydney  6.  Fisher's  "  Struggle 
for  American  Independence  "  has  been  postponed 
until  the  early  spring.  This  book  should  challenge 
comparison  with  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  work  on 
the  same  subject ;  but  Professor  Justin  Smith's 
"Our  Struggle  for  the  Fourteenth  Colony,"  a 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  highly  readable 
account  of  the  attempt  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionists to  enlist  Canada  in  their  cause,  stands  by 
itself.  Messrs.  Putnam  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  everything  but  the  format  of  the  two  volumes 
which  comprise  the  last-mentioned  work.  They 
are  terribly  weighty  in  the  hand. 

Probably  the  most  important  American  biography 


of  the  year  is  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz," 
unless  it  were  Godkin's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  which 
we  noticed  in  our  last  Notes.  This  work,  which 
has  been  appearing  in  McClure^s  Magazine,  touches 
the  national  life  at  many  points,  and  embodies 
much  unpublished  material.  We  may  have  more 
to  say  of  it  later. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Autobiography  of  Oliver 
Otis  Howard"  is  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Ci  vil  War.  He  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  forces 
at  Gettysburg,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  west, 
under  Grant  and  Sherman,  being  in  forty-seven 
important  actions  altogether.  He  was  a  proUgi  of 
Blaine's,  and  gives  a  remarkable  portrait  of  him. 
He  did  important  work  among  the  Indians  of  the 
North-west  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  The  work  is  remarkable 
both  for  memory  and  modesty. 

West  Point  just  referred  to  has.  found  a  highly 
sympathetic  historian  in  Morris  Schaff,  whose 
"  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point,"  if  not  biography, 
is  reminiscent  of  it. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley's  book  on  John  Harvard, 
though  generally  approved,  has  been  criticised  on 
this  side  for  its  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
pioneer  work  of  Henry  Fitzgilbert  Walters  on 
the  subject. 

Owen  Wister  has  deserted  his  own  field  for  a 
time,  but  to  very  good  purpose,  for  his  "Seven 
Ages  of  Washington  "  is  a  charming  as  well  as 
carefully-studied  piece  of  portraiture. 

James  Morgan's  life  of  the  indispensable 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a  vivacious  bit  of  work  ; 
and  harking  back  again  to  the  past,  "  The  True 
Patrick  Henry,"  by  (Jeorge  Morgan,  is  a  genuine 
contribution  to  historical  biography  and  seems 
likely  to  be  a  definitive  work. 

Myrtle  Reed's  contribution,  "  The  Love  Aflfairs 
of  Literary  Men  "  is,  of  course,  but  a  compilation, 
but  one  that  will  in  all  probability  attract  many 
readers. 

Henry  S.  Haines's  "  Railway  Corporations  as 
Public  Servants  "  deals  searchingly  with  a  subject 
which  is  likely  to  occupy  public  attention  for  many 
years,  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews's  essays, 
"  Inquiries  and  Opinions,"  though  touching  upon 
very  different  themes,  are  of  equally  permanent 
interest. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  scored  another  great  snccesa 
with  "The  Fruit  of  the  Tree";  Marion  Crawford 
has  added  to  his  laurels  with  "  Arethusa,"  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  not  disappointed  her 
readers  with  her  latest  novel,  **The  Shuttle." 
New  books  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howella 
figured  among  the  fall  announcements,  but  have 
not,  we  believe,  yet  seen  the  light.  One  must,^ 
meanwhile,     be    content  .j^ifl^y  vIitfk)iJ«Bndon'a 
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adventures  on  "  The  Road,"  and  the  new  Snsan 
Clegg  book. 

A  rather  remarkable  study  of  anti-Semitism, 
though  having  no  great  literary  value,  is  "The 
Mediator,"  by  Edmond  A.  Steiner.  Fiction 
generally  seems  to  be  rather  dull  just  now. 

Poetry  has  never  flourished  very  luxuriant  in 
the  Western  world,  though  Walt  Whitman  is 
now  such  a  popular  hero  in  some  directions. 

The  Whittier  centenary  went  off  ve^  quietly  ; 
such  a  man  makes  little  appeal  to  our  Imperialist 
instincts. 

Unpublished  letters  of  Longfellow  continue  to 
make  their  appearance,  but  seem  to  us  to  present 
little  that  is  of  interest. 

But  some  few  are  sanguine  enough  to  see  signs 
of  poetic  birth,  and  point  in  confirmation  of  their 
expectations  to  new  volumes  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
Richard  Watson  Oilder,  and  James  Whitcombe 
Riley ;  to  the  rising  lights  Arthur  Golton  and 
Arthur  Stringer ;  to  the  posthumous  work  of  Hovev ; 
yea,  to  an  .^erican  edition  of  Alfred  Noyes,  the 
British  epic  star !  Mr.  Bryce  must  ask  no  more 
questions  on  penalty  of  losing  for  ever  his  long- 
enjoyed  popularity  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

The  author  of  **  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  "  and 
"Three  Weeks*'  has  been  here  with  a  view  to 
quarry.  She  is  said  to  have  expressed  an  equal 
admiration  of  Jack  London,  Owen  Wister,  Robert 
Chambers  and  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York." 

The  autobiography  left  by  the  sculptor,  Augustus 
Saint-Oaudens,  is  being  prepared  for  publication 
by  his  son. 

There  is  soon  to  be  a  Tauchnitz  "  Manual  of 
American  Literature,"  the  prospective  author  being 
Mr.  Theodore  Stanton. 

A  copyright  treaty  between  Austria  and  the 
United  States  was  signed  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn. 

The  death  of  Richard  Mansfield  was  a  perceptible 
loss  to  American  culture.  Though  an  Englisnman 
by  birth,  he  had  become  thoroughly  acclimatised. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Holmes,  who  died  in  Brockport, 
New  York,  on  October  6,  had  been  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  novels,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1905.  A  generation  ago  she  is  stated  to  have  been 
among  the  most  popular  American  novelists. 
"  Tempest  and  Sunshine  "  (1854)  was  her  first  book. 


I  »  » 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 

THE  question  of  the  censorship  of  plays  and 
the  present  crisis  must  be  of  interest  to  all 
dramatic  authors. 
The  crisis  commenced  with  the  refusal  of  the 


censor  to  license  Mr.  Edward  Gamett's  **The 
Breaking  Point,"  which  was  published  in  book  form 
by  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.,  and  was  accentuated 
by  the  farther  refusal  to  license  Mr.  H.  Granville 
Barker's  play  "  Waste." 

This  action  of  the  censor  roused  the  literary  pro- 
fession, and  seyenty-one  leading  authors  and  play- 
wrights formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
protest  against  the  censorship.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  approached,  and  consented  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion upon  the  matter,  and  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  the  committee,  was  published  in  the 
Times  and  other  papers,  on  October  29  : — 

Sib, — The  Prime  Minister  has  consented  to  receive  daring 
next  month  a  deputation  from  the  following  dramatic 
authors  on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  of  plays.  In  the 
meanwhile  may  these  authors,  through  your  columns,  enter 
a  formal  protest  against  this  oflBce,  which  was  instituted 
for  political,  and  not  for  the  so^^alled  moral  ends,  to  which 
it  is  perrerted— an  office  autocratic  in  procedure  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  common  justice 
and  to  common  sense  7 

They  protest  against  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  official — ^who  judges  without  a  public  hearing,  and 
against  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal — to  cast  a  slur  on 
the  good  name  and  destroy  the  means  of  liyelihood  of  any 
member  of  an  honourable  calling. 

They  assert  that  the  censorship  has  not  been  exercised  in 
the  interests  of  morality,  but  has  tended  to  lower  the 
dramatic  tone  by  appearing  to  relieve  the  public  of  tiie 
duty  of  moral  judgment. 

They  ask  to  be  freed  from  the  menace  hanging  over  every 
dramatist  of  having  his  work  and  the  proceeds  of  his  work 
destroyed  at  a  pen's  stroke  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  a 
single  official,  neither  responsible  to  Parliament  nor 
amenable  to  law. 

They  ask  that  their  art  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
every  other  art. 

They  ask  that  they  themselves  be  placed  in  the  position 
enjoyed  under  the  law  by  every  other  citizen. 

To  these  ends  they  claim  that  the  licensing  of  plays 
shall  be  abolished.  The  public  is  already  sufficiently 
assured  against  managerial  misconduct  by  the  present 
yearly  licensing  of  theatres,  which  remains  untouched  by 
the  measure  of  justice  here  demanded. 


Oeobge  Bancroft 
H.  Granville  Barker 
J.  M.  Barrib 
Florence  Bell 
Lawrence  Binton 
Gilbert  Cannan 
COMYNS  carr 
R.  C.  Carton 
Egerton  Castle 
H ADDON  Chambers 
Joseph  Conrad 
W.  L.  Courtney 
John  Davidson 
Hubeet  H.  Davibs 
H.  V.  Esmond 
Feedk.  Fenn 
John  Galsworthy 
Edward  Garnett 
W.  8.  Gilbert 
Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox 
St.  John  Hankin 
Bobebt  Habcoubt 


Thomas  Hardy 
Anthony  Hope 
Laurence  Houskan 
Maurice  Hewlett 
Henry  Hamilton 
Basil  Hood 
Frederic  Harbison 
E.  W.  Hornung 
Roy  Horniman 
W.  H.  Hudson 
Ford  Madoz  Hubffbr 
Lawrence  Irving 
Henry  James 
Henry  Arthur  Jones 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
W.  J.  Locke 
John  Masefibld 
Robebt  Mabshall 
A.  E.  W.  Mason 
W.  S.  Maugham 
Maabten  Maartsnb 
Desmond  MacCabthy 
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Ernest  ilHTS 

G.  Bernard  Shaw 

A.  SUTRO 

Algernon  Charles 

Swinburne 
Arthur  Symons 
J.  M.  Syngb 
Edward  Thomas 
H.  A.  Vachell 
H.  G.  Wells 
Margaret  Woods 
Anthony  Wharton 
W.  B.  Yeats 
I.  Zangwill 


Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy 
T.  Sturgb  Moore 
Arthur  Morrison 
George  Meredith 
Gilbert  Murray 
John  Pollock 
A.  W.  Pinero 
H.  M.  Paull 
(Mrs.)  De  La  Pasture 
Gilbert  Parker 
L.  March  Phillipps 
Cecil  Raleigh 
Elizabeth  Robins 
MoRLEY  Roberts 

The  Daily  Telsgraph  threw  open  its  columns  to 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  and,  as  the  net  result 
of  voluminous  correspondence,  it  appeared  that 
the  large  majority  of  authors  and  dramatists  were 
against  the  ceusoi*ship,  while  theatrical  managers 
as  a  whole  were  for  it,  preferring,  it  seemed,  the 
terrors  of  the  known  to  those  of  the  unknown. 

The  following  excemts  from  letters  both  pro  and 
con.  addressed  to  the  DaUy  Telegraph  will  indicate 
sufficiently  the  various  standpoints  of  opinion. 

For  Censorship. 

The  bnlk  of  the  managers  are  safe.  They  are  honest 
men  who  belieTe  in  clean  work,  and  they  also  know  that 
the  public  do  not  require  nenrotic,  pessimistic  prodnctions, 
but  with  the  abolition  of  the  censor's  office  there  wonld 
surely  come  sundry  queer  plays,  eflEorts  to  please  a  clique 
only,  but  efforts  nevertheless  which  would  stain  our 
drama^s  reputation.  .  .  .  With  the  censorship  abolished, 
and  any  trash  possible  until  the  police  step  in,  then  would 
commence  the  degradation  of  the  theatre.  The  censor 
must  not  die  1 

Harrt  J.  Robinson. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  censorship' 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  have  it  crystallised  in  the 
present  mild  definite  form  of  an  examiner.  The  public, 
secure  that  it  is  being  protected,  wiU  then  swallow  all  the 
moral  medicine  the  examiner  allows  to  be  measured  out  to 
them.  What  is  needed  is  just  a  little  reform.  The 
examiner  should  deal  direct  with  the  author,  and  he  should 
hold  himself  open  to  argument. 

Louis  Zangwill. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  **  public  can  express  their 
opinion  by  stopping  away  from  any  play,"  but  the  note  of 
warning  I  wish  to  sound  is  to  the  dramatic  authors,  viz. : 
Your  pUiy  may  never  reach  the  audience  for  their  judg- 
ment in  the  shape  you  intended.  No,  gentlemen.  Let  the 
censorship  be  arranged  as  thought  best,  and  let  the  power 
be  in  whatever  qualified  hands  may  be  decided  upon ;  but 
for  your  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  don't  trust  to 
such  an  impracticable  and  broken  reed  as  (in  this  case) 
public  opinion  could  scarcely  fail  to  be.  What  occurs  in 
France  or  Germany  or  any  other  country  is  no  criterion. 
We  have  to  deal  with  London  as  we  find  it  to-day. 

J.  H.  Barnes. 

Whatever  be  the  historical  explanation  of  the  office,  its 
occupant  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  representative  of 
average  opinion.  Since  average  opinion  always  lays 
behind  cultured  opinion,  and  since  it  is  to  this  latter  alone 
that  art  in  its  highest  forms  appeals,  the  censorship  is 
necessarily  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  art.  .  .  .  Abolish 
the    censorship    by    all    means — if  you    can ;  but  it  is 


sufficiently  obvious  that  its  abolition  wiU  be  brought  about, 
if  at  all,  in  the  face  of,  and  not  with  the  aid  of,  public 
opinion. 

Arthur  T.  Colhan. 

The  managers  do  not  require  the  removal  of  the  censor, 
because  they  prefer  to  deal  with  the  average  commonsense 
man  rather  than  the  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  They  do 
not  desire  to  exchange  Mr.  Redford  for  Mr.  Comstock. 
They  do  not  desire  to  abolish  a  system  whereby  they  are 
warned  in  advance  for  one  whereby  they  would  be  pulled 
up  after  they  had  spent  their  •'  production"  money,  with 
all  the  harass  of  police  prosecution,  a  closed  theatre, 
appeals,  and  a  multitude  of  other  annoyances. 

T.  McDonald  Rendle. 

Against  Censorship. 

Under  a  censorship  the  English  theatre  has  no  chance  of 
coming  to  such  fuU  bloom  as  we  see  in  France.  The  mind 
of  the  people  is  unexpressed  in  it.  The  authorities  who 
maintain  the  censor  of  plays  in  his  office  appear  to  have 
lost  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  nature  of  our  public. 
An  immoral  play,  or  a  play  with  suggestions  of  indecency, 
would  have  a  poor  chance  of  weathering  a  night,  and 
managers  would  be  taught  a  profitable  lesson  in  their 
having  produced  it. 

Gbobge  Meredith. 

The  question  of  the  censorship  of  plays  is  .  .  .  merely  a 
part  of  a  much  wider  question — and  that  question  is  the 
old  recurring  one,  "  What  is  the  status  of  the  English 
drama  ?  '*  It  may  be  permissible,  perhaps,  to  ask  those 
who  are  careless,  or  wavering,  or  who  need  a  clue  in  this 
matter — it  may  be  well  to  ask  them  to  study  the  question 
of  the  censorship  in  the  light  of  the  following  questions : 

(1)  What  would  be  the  present  state  of  English  literature 
if,  from  Chaucer  downward,  a  censor  had  applied  to  it  the 
limitations  which  are  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  English 
dramatists  to-day  7 

(2)  Seeing  that  the  Bible  treats  all  the  questions  that 
can  possibly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  modem 
dramatist's  pen,  and  this  in  the  boldest,  plainest.freest  way,, 
and  seeing  that  the  Bible  has  been  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  English  men,  women  and  children,  what  pernicious  effect 
has  the  Bible  had  upon  English  character  7 

(3)  Seeing  that  Shakespeare  also  has  handled  all  these 
subjects  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  freedom,  what 
pernicious  effect  has  Shakespeare  also  had  upon  playgoers- 
and  upon  English  character. 

Henrt  Arthur  Jonbb. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  despotic  office  g^uards  the  public^s 
morals.  No  institution  serves  morality  that  so  offends  the 
moral  spirit  of  our  national  life ;  no  process  can  be  justified 
that,  when  presented  clearly  to  the  eyes  of  each  individual 
citizen,  affronts  his  inner  sense  of  what  is  just  and  decent. 
It  has  been  said  that,  in  fact,  few  plays  are  stabbed  or 
mutilated.  That  is  nothing  to  the  point.  If  but  one  man 
were  hanged  in  England  without  trial,  would  there  not 
be  a  rising  in  the  land  7  It  is  the  vicious  principle  that 
makes  this  form  of  censorship  offend.  It  is  its  un-English 
spirit. 

John  Oalswortht, 

It  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  illogical  system  ;  it  entails 
a  mischievous  limitation  of  the  rights  of  dramatists  ;  it  is  a 
slur  upon  their  good  faith.  There  is  only  one  effiective  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and  that  is  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  to 
rely  upon  public  opinion  as  the  best  and  surest  means  o 
keeping  the  theatre  sound  and  healthy,  yet  unhampered  by 
restrictions  that  can  only  serve  to  paralyse  its  usefulness. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  (reported). 

On  November  5  the  matter  came  on  for  brief 
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discoBsion  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Oonntj 
Council,  and  the  following  is  a  full  report : — 

On  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Tl\eatre8 
and  Masic  Halls  Committee — 

An  Hon.  Meuber  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Theatres  and  Mosic  Halls  Conmiittee,  whether 
it  is  trae  that  his  committee  has  been  approached 
with  a  yiew  to  undertaking  the  censorship  of  stage 
plajSy  and  whether  the  chairman  is  fit  to  undertake 
the  duty  ? 

Me.  H.  J.  Greenwood  (St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  Chairman  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee) :  With  reference  to  our  undertaking 
the  censorship  of  stage  plays,  we  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  I  feel  confident  we  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  work,  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
hesitate  to  say — though  I  hope  so^that  we  should 
giye  any  greater  satisfaction  to  the  writers  of  plays 
than  the  present  censor  has  been  able  to  do. 

The  Hon.  W.  fi.  W.  Peel,  Westminster  (Chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Committee) :  Arising 
out  of  that  answer,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  chairman  does  not  think,  if  the  present  censor 
is  abolished,  there  is  every  possibility  that  those 
delicate  duties  will  devolve  upon  himself  in  his 
committee  ? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Greenwood  :  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  that,  but  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  do  the  work. 

At  the  O.P.  Club  dinner,  on  November  16, 
Mr.  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones,  K.C.,  M.P.,  the  new 
president,  remarked,  in  proposing  **  The  Drama," 
that  the  existence  of  the  censorship  was  an  insult  to 
dramatic  authors,  and  in  his  opinion  seriously 
interfered  with  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  stage. 
Mr.  William  J.  Locke,  in  reply,  while  refusing  to 
give  any  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  urged 
partisans  of  both  sides  of  the  controversy  to  be 
.  reasonable,  adding  that  the  drama  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Decalogue. 

On  December  8,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Playgoers* 
Club,  Mr.  Edward  Gamett  read  a  paper  entitled 
"The, Censorship  and  the  Public,"  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  official  condemnation  of  "The 
Breaking  Point "  and  the  general  stupidity  of  the 
public  in  matters  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  Redford  was  not  qualified  for 
his  office.  The  President,  Mr.  Marshall-Hall,  KC, 
in  summing  up,  believed  that  a  Court  of  Appeal 
would  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  reception  of  the  deputation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  November  19, 
but  owing  to  the  regrettable  illness  of  Sir  Henrv 
Campbell-Bannerman  the  reception  was  unavoia- 
ably  postponed  and  a  fresh  date  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  is  further  com- 
plicated owing  to  the  various  standpoints  assumed 
by  the  three  parties  interested.  The  authors — the 
conclusions  they  come  to  are  not  unanimous — argne 
from  the  point  of  art,  the  managers  from  that  of 
finance,  and  the  public  from  the  point  of  its  spot- 
less virtue.  Mr.  Bedford,  having  shown  forth  his 
natural  mortality  by  falling,  like  rain,  on  the  just 
and  unjust  alike,  discreetly  holds  his  peace.  And 
so  for  the  present  the  matter  rests. 
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The  Last  Proof.    By  Austin  Dobson. 

At  Large.    YI.    Specialism.    By  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Succession  of  Mr.  Meredith.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
The  Literary  Movement  in   Ireland.     By  Oeorge  A. 
Birmingham. 
The  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.    By  J.  A.  R.  MarrioU. 
Booksellers'  Trade  Dinner  Sales.    By  Joseph  Shaylor. 
Atlas  and  Medusa.    By  Alfred  Noyes. 

Month. 

The  Revision  of  the  Vulgate  (II.).  By  the  Rev.  Sydney 
F.  Smith. 

A  Half -hour  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  By  James 
Dwyer. 

National  Review. 

How  Can  One  Serve  One's  King  ?    By  Alfred  Austin. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Revival  of  the  Folk- Drama.    By  Gerald  Maxwell. 

A  Twelfth-Century  Romance  Writer  :  Marie  de  France. 
By  Mrs.  W.  Kemp  Welch. 

Dickens  and  Father  Christmas.  By  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton. 
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Jlefrort  to  the  (Jtouncil 


OF   THE 


Special   Coinmittee  appointed   to   consider  the    Constitution  of 

the  Society   as    amended    and  accepted    by  the    Council,    and 

submitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  at  the 

meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  23rd. 
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REPORT    TO    THE    COUNCIL    of    the    Special    Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 


We  have  carefully  considered  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  and  the 
changes  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  make. 

In  this  consideration  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  unsparing  industry  with  which  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  have  conducted  the  Society's  affairs. 

We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  Society  to  incur  the 
expense  or  trouble  that  would  be  involved  by  any  alteration  in  the  Memorandum 
of  Association. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the  present  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  Committee  of  Management  itself  selects,  and  that  from  the  Council  only,  the 
new  Members  of  its  own  body — however  useful  such  an  arrangement  may  have 
been  in  the  past — is  not  one  which  should  be  continued.  We  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Committee  of  Management  to  be  elected 
by  the  subscribing  Members,  and  from  among  the  subscribing  Members.* 

We  think,  too,  in  view  of  the  geographical  dispersion  of  the  subscribing 
Members,  that  the  election  should  be  by  ballot  papers,  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
subscribing  Members,  and  to  be  returned  by  them  by  post. 

We  have  considered  whether  the  election  of  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  should  be  for  one  year  only,  but  we  have  decided  to  recommend  that 
the  Committee  should  continue  to  consist  of  twelve  Members,  one-third  of  the 
Members  retiring  annually,  and  being  eligible  for  re-election.  On  the  first  occasion, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  elect  the  whole  twelve  Members  of  the  Committee. 


*  Note. — The  Council  desire  to  state  that  the  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Management  has  been 
occasionally  to  elect  as  members  of  that  Committee,  Members  of  the  Society  who  were  not  already  members 
of  the  Council,  such  members  being  simultaneously  placed  upon  the  Council. 
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We  are  also  of  opinion  that  provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  meetings 
of  the  Council  to  be  called  promptly  for  the  consideration  of  any  matter  affecting 
the  Society. 

These  changes  can  be  made  by  appropriate  alterations  in  the  Articles  of 
Association.  In  order  to  put  forth  clearly  what  we  recommend,  we  append  in  rough 
draft  the  alterations  that  in  our  opinion  should  be  made.  In  order  to  give  effect  to 
what  is  proposed,  and  to  meet  certain  minor  defects  that  practice  has  revealed, 
certain  other  minor  alterations  may  be  necessary. 

SIDNEY  WEBB. 

Chaii-man  of  the  Special  Committee. 

H.   G.   BEEGNE, 

Chairman  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council. 
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Proposed  Alterations  in  ttie  Articles  of  Association,  as  settled  by  the  Special 
Committee,  and  accepted  by  the  Council,  with  a  few  slight  modifications 
contained  herein. 


(Words   proposed    to    be    omitted   are    enclosed    within    square   brackets. 
Words  proposed  to  be  added  are  printed  in  itaiics.) 


Article  4.  The  ofiBcers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary^ 
a  Council,  a  Committee  of  Management  [elected  from  the  Comicil  for  the  time  being] ,  and 
such  other  officers  as  viay  from  tivie  to  time  be  appointed. 

Article  9.  The  total  number  of  the  Council  shall  not  exceed  60,  in  addition  to  the 
Members  of  the  Commit  tee  of  Management  for  the  time  being. 

Article  12.  Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  but  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned  in 
each  calendar  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  may  determine  ; 
a7id  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  sumnwn  a  meeting  without  delay  to  considei'  any 
matter  relatimj  to  the  Society  or  its  business  if  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  any  five 
Members  of  the  Council,  or  by  any  three  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Manugeme^it,  or  by  any 
20  subscribing  Members.  Seven  Members  of  the  Council  present  at  a  meeting  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  all  purposes  of  that  meeting. 

Article  16.  The  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of  12  Members,  to  be 
elected  by  the  subscribing  Members,  as  hereinafter  set  forth  [from  the  Council  of  the  Society] ; 
and  the  Members  so  elated  shall  become  Members  of  tlie  Ccnifwil  duriitg  tlieir  term  of  office. 

Article  17,  (to  be  substituted  for  existing  Article  so  numbered).  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  of  tJiem  retiring  annually, 
and  beijig  eligible  for  re-election.  In  the  year  1908  tJie  wliole  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  shall  retire,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Of  tlie  12  Members  to  be  elected  in 
1908,  the  four  having  the  four  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1909,  the  four  having  the 
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jour  next  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1910,  aiul  the  four  having  the  four  highest 
mimber  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1911.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  the  Members  to  retire  shall  be 
deterfuified  by  the  castifig  of  lots  anuyng  those  Members  who  have  an  equality  of  votes. 

Article  18,  The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  retire  in  each 
successive  year  shall  be  [selected  from  among]  those  who  have  been  longest  in  office  since 
[the]  their  last  election,  subject  to  the  jnovisiom  of  tite  preceding  Article.  As  between 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  equal  seniority,  those  to  retire  shall  (in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement  among  themselves)  be  selected  by  lot.]  A  retiring  Member  shall 
be  re-eligible.  Casual  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be  forth- 
with filled  up  by  the  appointment  by  the  Co^mnittee  of  Management  of  a  qualified  person, 
who  shall  in  all  respects  stand  in  the  place  of  his  predecessor.  [Such  election  shall  be 
reckoned  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  appointment.] 

Article  19,  (to  be  substituted  for  existing  Article  so  numbered).  The  election  in 
1908  shall  not  mcessarily  be  bound  by  the  dates  herein  contained,  but  sltall,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council,  take  place  as  soon  as  the  revised  Articles  have  been  legally  adopted. 

The  method  of  election  shall  be  as  folknvs : — In  the  mojith  of  January  in  each  year 
the  Secretary  shall  (by  a  notice  in  THE  A  UTHOR  or  othenvise)  notify  to  all  the  subscribing 
Members  the  names  of  those  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  who  will  in  that  year 
retire  from  office,  and  whether  or  'not  they  severally  desire  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election  ; 
and  shall  state  the  date  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  for  soms  day 
in  February  up  to  tvhich  nominations  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  Committee  of 
Manage^nent  may  be  made.  The  Ccrtnmittee  of  Managetnent  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  cause  to  be 
iwminated  at  the  time  of  issue  of  the  notice  above  mentioned  candidates  to  fill  the  i^acancies 
whose  names  shall  be  communicated  to  the  suhscribing  Members  as  aforesaid.  Any  two 
subscribing  Members  of  the  Society  may  also  nominate  one  or  nwrc  subscribing  Members  other 
than  themselves  (not  exceeding  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled)  by  notice  in  writing  sefit 
to  the  Secretary  accompanied  by  a  letter  sigfied  by  the  candidate  or  candidates  so  nominated 
expressing  willingness  to  accept  the  duties  of  the  post.  In  the  event  of  only  so  m^any 
candidates  being  jwminated  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  they  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected.     In  the  event  of  more  candidates  being  nominated  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled 
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tha  Secretary  sJuill  cause  to  be  printed  a  li.st  of  all  the  candidates  irho  have  been  duly 
fuyfninated ,  and  whose  coment  has  been  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  ballot  paper  to  be  circulated 
irith  the  March  number  of  THE  A  UTHOli  or  otherwise,  giving  in  exich  case  Die  name  or  names 
of  the  tunninator  or  nominators  ;  markimj  with  asterisks  the  names  of  tftose  candidates  who  are 
rettrxTUf  Members  of  the  Committer,  and  appendinif  instructions  as  to  Die  method  ofvoting^and 
the  date  by  which  the  ballot  2)a}>er  must  be  returned.  The  date  up  to  which  the  ballot  pajjers 
sJiall  be  received  shall  be  fia^eA  by  the  Cmnmittee  of  Management  for  some  date  in  March, 
A  ballot  paper  so  printed  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  (a^s  an  enclosure  to  THE  A  UTHOR  or 
otJierwise)  to  the  last  known  address  of  every  subscnhing  Member ,  together  with  an  envelope 
marked  only  "  Ballot  jmper,''  in  ivhich  the  ballot  ]m})er  when  filled  up  may  be  sealed  from 
vieWy  and  also  another  envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  bearing  a  space  for  the 
Member  s  signature  by  ivay  of  authentication,  in  ivhich  the  ballot  paper  within  its  sexiled 
envelope  nuiy  be  returned  by  }X)st.  The  Secretary  shall  on  receipt  of  such  ballot  papers  cypen 
the  miter  envelopes  only,  and  shall  pla^e  all  the  ballot  papers  in  their  sealed  envelopes  in  the 
ballot  box  to  be  provided  for  the  purjjosey  tvhivh  shall  be  opoied  only  by  the  three  or  more 
scrutineers  annually  appointed  for  tlie  purjx)se  by  the  General  Meeting  of  subscribing  Members 
next  previous  to  the  election,  or  in  default  by  the  Cmnmitte^  of  Managetnent.  The  scrutineers 
shall  count  the  votes  given  for  the  several  candidates,  and  shall  sign  a  certificate  of  the 
numbers,  which  shall  be  published  to  the  subscribing  Members  in  the  iiext  number  of  THE 
A  UTHOR  or  otherwise.  The  candidates  obtaijiing  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  duly  elected  to  the  vacancies.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
the  time  being  shall  clioose  from  among  the  candidates  having  an  equal  number  of  votes,  whieh 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected.  Tlte  Committee  of  Management  shall  make  from  time  to  time 
any  arramjements  or  regulations  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  article. 

Article  24.  Should  it  appear  that  any  subscribing  Member's  or  Associate's 
continuance  as  such  would  prejudicially  affect  the  Society,  then  the  Committee  of 
Management  may  if  they  think  fit,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  that  subscribing  Member's  or  Associates  conduct  and  (if  two-thirds  in 
number  of  the  [whole  Council  for  the  time  being]  Members  of  the  Council  present 
concur  in  that  behalf,  but  not  otherwise)  that  subscribing  Member  or  Associate  shall 
be  removed  from  the  Society.  Provided  that  any  subscribing  Member  or  Associate 
whose  case  is  dealt  with  under  this  article  shall  have  notice  and  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  by  the  Council. 
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Article  27.  The  Committee  of  Maimgement  shall  give  iwt  less  than  one  month's 
notice  in  THE  AUTHOB  or  othenvise  of  the  date  at  which  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  held. 
The  business  of  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  [receive]  consider  the  documents,  balance 
sheet  and  any  report  by  the  Committee  of  Management  and  to  adopt  upon  them  such 
resolutions  as  may  he  deemed  advisable,  and  to  discuss  and  decide  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  present,  upon  any  question  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Committee  of 
Management,  together  with  any  others,  couched  in  terms  of  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
of  Management,  proposed  and  seconded  in  due  form  of  tohich  not  less  than  14  days'  notice  in 
writing  has  been  given,  and  which  have  been  duly  iiicluded  in  the  agenda.  The  Committee  of 
Management,  if  it  thinks  fit,  may  submit  any  question  to  a  postal  vote  of  the  Members. 

Article  32.  Every  question  to  be  decided  by  any  General  Meeting,  unless  resolved 
on  without  a  dissentient,  shall  be  decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  subscribing  Members 
personally  present  thereat  [by  show  of  hands] ,  and  a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a 
resolution  is  carried,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared,  without  proof  of  the  number  or 
proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  the  resolution. 

SIDNEY  WEBB. 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee. 

As  altered  by  the  Council, 

H.   G.   BEEGNE, 

Chairman  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council. 
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WARNINGS  TO  THE  PROOaCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HE  HE  are  a  few  standing  rules  to  be  obsenred  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  fonr  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

I.  SeUing  it  Outright 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  can  he 
obtained.  But  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  Ppoflt-Sliapliig  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to : 

(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  forms  a  part  without  the  strictest  investigation. 

(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 
profits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
in  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  Iteep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  "  office  expenses,** 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  made  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(5.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  1 

III.  The  Royalty  System. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  ngures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  The  Author, 

lY.  A  Commiuion  Agreement 

The  main  point«  are  : — 

(1.)  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 

(2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  b^  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 
means. 

(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  avoid  a  transfer  of  copyright 


WARNINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NEVER  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  established 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plays 
in  three  or  more  acts: — 

(a,)  Sale  ontri^t  of  the  performing  right    This 

.  is  unsatisfactory.     An  author  who  enters  into 

such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 

for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 

and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 

play-bills. 

(h.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 

perform  on  the  basis  of  percentages    on 

g^ross   receipts.     Percentages   vary  between    5 

and  15  per  cent.     An  author  should  obtain   a 

percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  gross  receipts 

in  preference  to  the  American  system.    Should 

obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.    A  fixed 

date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should  be 

performed. 

(e.)  Sale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licence  to 

perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (i.0.,  fixed 

nightly  fees).    This  method  should  be  always 

avoided   except  in  cases   where   the   fees  are 

likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect    The 

other  saf^ards  set  out  under  heading  ((.)  apply 

also  in  this  case. 

4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  but  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.    It  is  extremely 

important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  should 

be  reserved. 

6.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 
•lay  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.     A  manager 

.iolding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  States  rights  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  English 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreements  for  collaboration  should  be  carefnlly 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative :  that  be  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  oi  his  contract. 
He  &ould  therefore  guard  himself  all  the  more  carefnlly  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  warnings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  anthers  desiroos  of  farther  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


t 
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WABNINOS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producere  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musical 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finan- 
cial terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with — performing  right  and  copyright.    He 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  HaSIGAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  aSE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1.  nrp  VKRr  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
gij  advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  cape  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsers  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers*  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

3.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  book  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 

4.  Before  ligning  any  atfreement  whateTer,  send 
the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 

6.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
you  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members*  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
-»(1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readiness  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particQlarB  of  the  Society*!  work 
oan  be  obtained  in  the  ProBpectuB. 

7.  No  contract  ihould  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
a^ent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
must  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeavoiir  to  prevent  authors  from 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordingly. 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £10 10s.  for  life  membership. 


THE  Society  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  music  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6(2.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 


MBMBBRS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writere 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  but  poetrj 
and  dramatic  works,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  works.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 

1    »    ■ 

NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  d 
the  Society  that,  although  the  paper  is  sent  to  them 
free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 
very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6#.  64.  Rubecription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^The  Author"  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.  W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  m 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  InTited  by  th« 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  shoold  be 
crossed  Unum  Bank  of  Londo%  Chancery  Lane^  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


•    ♦ 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSaRANCE 
SOCIETY. 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age, 
either  with  or  withoat  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtalDed  from  this  Society. 
Full  pHrticulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Le^al  and  Otneral  Life  Assurance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  £.0. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


Owing  to  the  larg:e  demand  for  the  December 
number  of  The  Author ^  the  editor  would  be  greatlj 
obliged  if  members,  who  do  not  file  their  copies, 
would  kindly  place  that  number  at  his  disposal  by 
returning  it  to  the  Society's  Offices,  39,  Old  Queen 
Street,  S.W. 


On  another  pa^re  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  first  of  a  series  of  contemporary  criticisms 
which  we  propose  to  continue  monthly.  We 
believe  that  this  series  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting.  Most  of  the  criticisms  will  be  repub- 
lished here  for  the  first  time,  and  will  include 
contemporary  appreciations  of  famous  authors  as 
well  as  reviews  of  their  books. 

While  the  series  has  been  arranged  for,  we  shall 
be  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to  receive  ft'om  our 
readers  copies  of  criticisms  which  may  be  suitable 
for  inclusion.  Criticisms  of  living  authors  or  bear- 
ing date  later  than  1850  will  not  be  inserted. 


It  is  extremely  interesting  to  notice  from  time 
to  time  the  sale  of  works  of  fiction  and  belles  lettres 
in  other  countries. 

Last  month's  issue  of  the  Bookseller  and 
Stationer  of  Canada,  contains  a  return  of  the  best 
selling  books  from  the  following  Canadian  cities  : 
Oaljjary,  Charlottetown,  Collingwood,  Edmonton, 
Hamilton,  Kingston,  Moncton,  Ottawa,  Peterboro, 
Quebec,  St.  Catharines,  Samia,  Stratford,  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  and  Winnij)eg. 

The  summary  shows  the  following  result : — 

1.  Weavers.    By  Gilbert  Parker  .  132  points. 

2.  Younger   Set.      By   R.   W. 

Chambers 120  points. 

8.  Satan  Sanderson.    By  H.   E. 

Bives    ........    79  points. 

4.  Daughter  of  Anderson  Crow. 

By  G.  B.  McCutcheon    .    .    47  points. 

5.  Brass  Bowl.    By  Joseph*  Vance    23  points. 

6.  Car  of  Destiny.    By  C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson  ....    21  points. 

7.  Shuttle.    By  F.  H.  Burnett    .    21  points. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  English 
authors,  as  we  feel  bound  to  count  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  as  one,  against  five  American  authors, 
although  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  at  present,  we 
believe,  residing  in  America,  was  for  a  long  time 
resident  in  England  ;  but  from  the  society's  point 
of  view  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  two  of  the 
American  authors,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  author 
of  "  The  Shuttle  "  and  Mr.  Joseph  Vance,  author 
of  "  The  Brass  Bowl "  are  members  of  the  society. 


The  question  of  the  sale  of  books  in  Canada 
suggests  another  point,  viz.,  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  distribution  of  works  over 
the  colonial  market  by  the  present  publishing 
methods. 

Many  accounts  come  before  the  secretary  of  the 
society  relating  to  books  closely  connected  with 
Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  in  which  the 
cohmial  sales  are  put  down  at  an  infinitesimal 
amount.  Suppose  for  example  there  is  an  English 
sale  of  3,000  or  4,000  copies  of  a  popular  book, 
the  natural  deduction  would  be,  if  this  book 
refers  closely  to  one  of  the  colonies  mentioned, 
that  the  sales  would  be  1,500  to  2,000,  if  not 
more  ;  but  this  is  never  the  proportion.  The 
reviews  in  the  Canadian  papers  may  be  excel- 
lent, the  reviews  in  the  Australian  and  South 
African  papers  equally  so  in  regard  to  each  special 
book,  but  the  author's  returns,  when  the  accounts 
come  in,  are  miserable,  although  he  hears  from  all 
quarters  through  his  colonial  correspondents  that 
tne  book  is  being  asked  for.  Within  the  last 
month  two  cases  have  been  in  the  secretary's  hands 
which  tend  to  show  the  incompetence  of  the  present 
methods.  Indeed,  an  author  who  took  the  trouble 
to  try  and  push  in  a  limited  way  his  own  book, 
without  any  apparent  difficulty  got  orders  for  forty 
or  fifty  copies. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  publishers  must  wake  up, 
must  take  more  personal  interest  in  their  colonial 
markets  and  must  look  closer  int^o  the  methods. 
At  present  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  if  the  book 
clears  its  expenses  on  the  English  sales  they  do  not 
bother  about  pushing  the  colonial.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  ways,  they  show  themselves  wholly 
regardless  of  the  author,  his  currency,  or  his 
financial  success.  But  they  should  beware  4  for 
this  "  molluscry " — we  borrow  the  word  from  a 
contemporary  dramatic  author — may  be  satisfac- 
tory for  a  time,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  find 
themselves — like  the  mollusc — ousted  by  others. 
A  good  English  book  that  has  a  circulation  of 
10,000  copies  in  England  ought  with  ease,  if 
properly  managed,  travelled  and  advertised,  to  sell 
2,000  copies — the  figure  is  a  low  one  in  each  large 
colonial  centre — that  is,  ought  to  sell  a  number  of 
copies  in  the  colonies  equal  in  its  total  to  the 
English  sales.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  members 
of  the  society  would  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  colonial  sales  with  the  sales  in  Great  Britain 
and  send  particulars  to  the  secretary  of  the  propor- 
tions. For  although  he  has  at  present  a  mass  of 
evidence,  the  more  that  can  be  obtained  the 
better,  for  then  at  last  the  publishers  may  be  made 
ta  wake  up. 

If  this  undesirable  stagnation  continues,  steps 
will    have    to    be    taken    which    we    trust  may 
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resalt  in  better  returns.  If  a  certain  nnmber  of 
publishers  in  each  colony  can  be  got  to  see  the 
advantage  of  contracting  with  an  English  author 
direct  for  a  colonial  edition,  that  author  instead  of 
getting  2d.y  3 A,  4d,,  or  5^.  a  copy  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  much  better  royalty,  for  he  will  have  elimi- 
nated a  middleman,  and  will  increase  his  sales  by 
perhaps  50  per  cent.  Thus  he  will  profit  both 
ways. 

There  must  be  publishers  in  the  colonies  willing 
to  grasp  the  situation,  and  to  share  the  increase  ; 
in  fact,  we  know  there  are  in  one  colony,  at  any 
rate.  But  lastly,  a  great  deal  must  lie  with  the 
literary  agent ;  he  is  too  often  a  mollusc  also  ;  he 
will  pooh-pooh  the  idea  and  the  author  will 
succumb  ;  but  his  point  of  view  will  be  that  all 
these  separate  contracts « and  negotiations,  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  the  right  men,  etc.,  will 
carry  with  them  too  much  labour  and  worry,  and 
he  will  rest  content  with  the  present  methods 
because  his  money  is  safe  and  his  annoyance  is 
limited. 

In  the  same  way  do  agents  now  in  many  cases 
yield  an  author's  valuable  rights  to  a  publisher 
rather  than  make  a  fight  and  risk  the  trouble  of  a 
new  publisher  and  a  fresh  contract.  The  position 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  agent — no  doubt  is — but 
the'author  in  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate  author, 
suffers. 


The  programme  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
session  of  the  International  Publishers  Congress  to 
be  held  this  year  in  Madrid  has  been  published  by 
the  Permanent  Bureau  of  the  Congress  at  Berne, 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  Berne  Literary  Convention  and  copy- 
right in  the  various  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  Convention.  To  be  presented  by  Sgr.  6ili  of 
Barcelona. 

2.  Exchange  of  booksellers*  assistants.  To  be 
presented  by  V.  Ranschburg  of  Budapest. 

3.  The  postal  systems  and  their  relations  to 
publishers.  To  be  reported  on  by  V.  Ranchburg 
of  Budapest. 

4.  Copyright  in  letters  and  correspondence 
(Jettres  missives).  To  be  reported  by  M.  Lahure  of 
Paris. 

5.  Competition  with  the  publisher  by  the 
Government  in  publishing  books.  To  be  presented 
by  W.  JuUien  of  Geneva. 

6.  Organisation  of  an  international  bureau 
of  information.  To  be  presented  by  William 
Heinemann  of  London. 

7.  Maintenance  of  the  published  price. 

8.  **  Aide-memoire  "  in  the  preparation  of  pub- 
lishing contracts. 

9.  American  copyright. 


10.  Means  for  expediting  the  transport  of  books. 

11.  The  abolition  of  deposits  prescribed  by  law 
and  other  formalities. 

12.  Trade  vocabulary  or  dictionary.  To  be 
presented  by  a  French  publisher. 

13.  Practical  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
commission  business  in  the  book  trade.  To  be 
reported  by  Alfred  Voerster  of  Leipzig. 

In  the  absence  of  any  intimation  to  the  contrary 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Congress  are  still  under  the  same  roof  as 
those  of  the  Berne  Convention.  This  is  no 
millennium  for  the  lamb  to  lie  down  with  the  lion. 
We  have  always  strongly  objected  to  this  arrange- 
ment on  the  ground  of  the  influence  of  proximity, 
if  not  for  more  direct  bias.  The  Berne  Conven- 
tion ought  to  remove  itself  from  so  dangerous  a 
neighbourhood. 


A  MSMBER  has  called  our  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  the  Postal  Guide  (p.  62,  October 
issue) : — 

Bbply  Coupons. 

Coupons  interchangeable  for  stamps  to  the  value 
of  25  centimes  (2Jfi?.)  each  in  any  country  partici- 
pating in  the  arrangement  can  be  purchased  at  any 
Money  Order  Office  in  this  country  at  the  price  of 
3^.  each  for  the  purpose  of  prepaying  replies  to 
letters.  The  coupons  can  be  exchanged  by  the 
addressees  of  such  letters  at  the  Post  Office  of  the 
place  of  destination  for  local  postage  stamps. 

An  immense  number  of  countries  and  colonies 
are  included  in  the  system,  the  more  important 
being : — 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

France. 

Germany. 

Authors  despatching  MSS.  abroad  will  do  well  to 
notice  the  existence  of  these  coupons,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  generally  known.  The  return  of 
MSS.  from  foreign  editors  will  be  greatlv  facilitated 
by  their  use.  As  a  rule,  authors  either  enclose 
postal  orders  far  in  excess  of  the  return  rate, 
which  is  extravagant,  or  nothing  at  all,  which 
is  neither  safe  nor  diplomatic.  These  coupons, 
then,  are  to  be  welcomed  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 


Gibraltar.  New  Zealand. 

Greece.  Norway. 

Holland.  Roumania. 
India  (British).  Sweden. 

Italy.  Switzerland. 

Japan.  Transvaal. 

Mexico.  United  States. 
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THE  DOOR. 


ONCE  as  I  sat  working, 
Dancjed  a  Fay  to  me  : 
Bright  as  childhood's  fancy. 
Gay  with  July's  glee. 

Softest  sound  of  humming 

Filled  the  London  room ; 
Books  all  turned  to  flowers. 

Melted  all  the  gloom. 

Wicked  fogs  were  reigning, 

Not  a  whit  cared  he  : 
Dmnk  with  breath  of  summer. 

Laughed  we  merrily. 

Flitted  Fay  before  me, 

Pulled  me  by  the  hand. 
Showed  me  carved  lintel. 

Door  of  Fairyland. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  op'ning, 

Running  through  at  last. 
Leaving  all  the  dulness 

Shadows  of  the  past. 

Down  that  long  steep  passage, 
Towards  the  growing  light, 

Who  knows  what  adventure 
Soon  may  loom  in  sight  ? 

Hark  I  what's  that  behind  us — 

Was  the  door  ajar  ? 
Did  those  dark  shades  follow, 

Beck'ning  from  afar  ? 

See  I  the  walls  shut  round  me — 

Oone  the  charmed  land  : 
Mortal  may  not  find  it 

Holding  mortal  hand. 

Yet  sometimes  I  wonder, 

Shcdl  I  see  once  more 
That  strange  carved  lintel. 

Ope  that  hidden  door  ? 

Is  there  place  or  limit  ? 

Is  there  hour  or  day  ? 
Sudden,  straight  before  you 

Gleams  the  secret  way. 

Ah  I  dear  valiant  comrades. 

Racing  fast  and  far, 
Catch  the  dreams  I  dream  of, 

Reach  the  dancing  star. 

Fill  your  hands  with  treasure. 

Bring  back  what  you  find. 
Make  this  world  the  fairer 

For  us — left  behind. 

P.  F.  MONTBBSOR. 


THE  NO^L  PRIZE. 

MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
for  1907,  and  we  hasten  to  tender  him  our 
heartiest  congratulations. 

The  value  of  the  prize  runs  to  about  £8,000. 

The  Swedish  Academy  seems  to  have  departed 
slightly  from  its  former  principles  in  awarding 
the  prize  this  year.  On  previous  occasions  it  has 
been  awarded  to  men  whose  careers  have  virtually 
ended — in  fact,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  list  of  holders,  many  of  the  recipients  have 
died  since.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  while  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Kipling,  that  he  is  still  in  the 
vigour  of  his  middle  age.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  writer  of  this  note  to  offer  any  criticism 
on  Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  or  on  what  journalists 
call  his  vigorous  and  nervous  English ;  but  all 
readers  of  modern  literature  have  a  warm  place 
in  their  hearts  for  Mr.  Kipling's  short  stories  and 
many  of  his  poems,  the  truest  of  which,  perhaps, 
are  not  those  included  in  <' Barrack  Room 
Ballads."  Many,  again,  consider  his  jungle  books, 
and  those  other  books  written  on  more  imaginative 
lines,  as  the  finest  examples  of  his  art.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  two  points  at 
any  rate  appear  indisputably  in  his  writings — his 
sincerity  and  his  vitality.  Sincerity  and  vitality 
are  the  highest  qualities  we  can  look  for  this  side 
of  the  Styx. 

Members  of  the  society  will  be  proud  that  one 
of  their  number  has  received  this  distinguished 
honour.  Mr.  Rndyard  Kipling  has  been  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  society  since  1892. 


•  »  I 


THE  PENSION  FUND  COMMITTEE. 


IN  accordance  with  annual  custom,  and  in  order 
to  give  members  of  the  society,  should  they 
desire  to  appoint  a  fresh  member  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee,  full  time  to  act,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  place  in  The  Author  a 
complete  statement  of  the  method  of  election  under 
the  scheme  for  administration  of  the  Pension  Fund. 
Under  that  scheme  the  committee  is  composed  of 
three  members  elected  by  the  committee  of  the 
society,  three  members  elected  by  the  society  at  the 
general  meeting,  and  the  chairman  of  the  society 
for  the  time  being,  ex  officio.  The  three  members 
elected  at  the  general  meeting  when  the  fund  was 
started  were  Mr.  Morley  Roberts,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  These  have  in  turn 
during  the  past  years  resigned,  and,  submitting 
their  names  for  re-election,  have  be^n  nn^im^My 
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re-elected.  Mr.  Spielmana  resigned  and  was  re- 
elected in  1907.  Tin's  year  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie, 
under  the  rules  of  the  scheme,  tenders  her  resigna- 
tion, and  submits  her  name  for  re-election.  The 
members  have  power  to  put  forward  other  names 
under  clause  9,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

Any  candidate  for  election  to  the  Pension  Fund  Com- 
mittee by  the  memburs  of  the  society  (not  being  a  retiring 
member  of  such  committee)  shall  be  nominated  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  ihe  general 
meeting  at  which  such  candidate  is  to  be  proposed,  and  the 
nomination  of  each  such  candidate  shall  be  subscribed  by 
at  least  three  members  of  the  society.  A  list  of  the  names 
of  the  candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Managing 
Ck)mmittee,  and  those  candidates  obtaining  the  most  votes 
at  the  general  meeting  shall  be  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Pension  Fund  Committee. 

In  case  any  member  should  desire  to  refer  to  the 
list  of  members,  the  new  list,  taking  the  elections 
np  to  the  end  of  July,  was  published  in  October. 
This  list  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thirty-eight  members  referred  to  in  the  short 
preface.  All  further  elections  have  been  duly 
notified  in  The  Autlwr,  They  can  easily  be  referred 
to,  as  members  receive  a  copy  every  month. 

It  will  be  as  well,  therefore,  should  any  of  the 
members  desire  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  to  take 
the  matter  within  their  immediate  consideration. 
The  general  meeting  of  the  society  has  usually 
been  held  towards  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  It  is  essential  that  all 
nominations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
before  the  Slst  of  January,  1908. 


tions  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  public  to 
patronise  literature  that  can  be  devised.  One  can 
examine  them  at  leisure,  undisturbed  by  impor- 
tunities to  buy,  but  at  the  same  time  attendants  are 
ready  to  hand  to  supply,  if  required,  any  and  every 
detail  of  information.  The  short  addresses  on 
literary  matters  by  leading  authors  and  critics, 
which  have  been  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of 
these  very  successful  exhibitions,  are  certainly 
capable  of  development. 

The  majority  of  the  much  maligned  public  really 
has  literary  tastes  ;  it  is  even  willing  to  spend 
money  on  books ;  but  it  strongly  objects  to  being 
hustled  and  compelled  to  make  up  its  mind  in  a 
few  trivial  minutes — in  this  matter  of  books  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  That  is  why  second- 
hand bookstalls  are  so  popular.  The  true  bibliophile 
would  cheerfully  sacrifice,  say,  Mudie's  for  the  least 
of  the  establishments  in  Charing  Cross  Road  simply 
on  the  score  of  comfort. 

The  literary  public  is  leisurely  and  easy-going, 
and  it  is  right  that  inspection  and  purchases 
should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  in  congenial 
and  appropriate  surroundings.  Hitherto  the  buy- 
ing of  new  books  has  been  invested  with  all  the 
low  characteristics  of  common  trading  ;  they  must 
be  bought  in  a  strenuous,  snappy  way,  like  groceries 
and  game  pies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to 
members  of  the  society  how  wrong  this  is.  The 
three  newspapers  mentioned  above  are  therefore 
much  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts  towards 
making  the  purchase  of  books — as  is  fit  and 
decent — more  of  a  pleasure  and  less  of  a  business. 


BOOK  EXHIBITIONS. 


»  ■ 


CONTEMPORARY    GRITICISHa— L 


THREE   book    exhibitions— organised  by  the 
Tribune,    Daily    Chronicle  and    Liverpool 
Courier — have  recently    come    under    our 
notice,  for  all  of  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
This   development  of  advertising  by   which  the 
organisers,   publishers,    booksellers,   authors  and 

Eublic  benefit  equally  cannot  be  commended  too 
ighly ;  indeed,  itis  to  be  hoped  that  book  exhibitions 
will  inci'ease  and  multiply  throughout  the  country. 
Noveml)er  and  December  are,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
months  when  such  exhibitions  can  supply  an  obvious 
need  ;  but  in  Loiidon,  at  any  rate,  a  permanent 
display  of  this  character  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  everybody  concerned.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  if  these  exhibitions  are  established  and 
conducted  efficiently,  they  should  not  become  a  great 
assistance  to  the  trade  as  well  as  a  social  centre  for 
the  townsman. 

To  place  under  one  roof  all  the  latest  books  as 
well  as  the  more  important  or  popular  older  publica- 


PoEMS  BY  John  Keats.    Foolscap,  8vo,  pp.  121. 

.  .  .  The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  so 
frequently  arrested  and  abused  by  these  exhalations 
of  ignorance,  perverted  genius  and  presumption 
that  "  poems  "  has  become  a  dull  feature  upon  a 
title  page,  and  it  would  l>e  well  for  the  more  worthy 
candidateis  for  regard  and  honour,  particularly  at 
thisphy8iognomical,or  rather,  craniological  period, 
could  the  spirit  of  an  author  be  reflected  there  with 
more  expressive  fidelity.  A  quotation  from,  and  a 
wood  engraving  of,  Spencer,  therefore,  on  the  title 
page  of  Mr.  Keats'  volume,  is  very  judiciounly  and 
appropriately  introduced,  as  the  poetical  beauties 
of  the  volume  we  are  about  to  review  remind  us 
much  of  that  elegant  and  romantic  writer. 

For  the  gran<i,  elaborate  and  abstracted  music  of 
nature  our  author  has  a  fine  ear,  and  now  and  then 
catches  a  few  notes  from  passages  of  that  never- 
ending  harmony  which  God  mfA<d,  \^  TP\tW^  in 
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exaltation  and  parity  the  spirits  of  oar  first  parents. 
In  "  places  of  nestling  green  for  poets  made  "  we 
have  this  gentle  address  to  Cynthia : — 

O  maker  of  sweet  poets  I  dear  delight 
Of  this  fair  world  (etc.). 

And  also  in  his  last  poem,  concerning  sleep,  the 
following  interrogations  and  apostrophes  are  yery 
pleasing  : — 

What  is  more  gentle  than  a  wind  in  sommer  7  (etc.) 

The  volame  before  as,  indeed,  is  full  of  imaginations 
and  descriptions  eqaally  delicate  and  elegant  with 
these  ;  but  although  we  have  looked  into  it  with 
pleasure  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  all  lovers  of  real  poetry,  we  cannot,  as  another 
critic  has  attempted,  roll  the  names  of  Byron,  Moore, 
Campbell  and  Rogers  into  the  Milky  Way  of  litera- 
ture because  Keats  is  pouring  forth  his  splendours 
in  the  Orient.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  fame 
of  one  poet  depends  upon  the  fall  of  another.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  then  advance  for  oar  author  equal 
claim  to  public  notice  for  maturity  of  thought, 
propriety  of  feeling,  or  felicity  of  style.  .  .  .  But  if 
the  gay  colours  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of  bursting 
blossoms  be  the  promise  of  fnture  treasures,  then 
may  we  prophesy  boldly  of  the  future  eminence  of  our 
young  poet,  for  we  have  nowhere  found  them  so 
early  or  so  beautifully  displayed  as  in  the  pages  of 
the  volume  before  us. 

The  youthful  architect  may  be  discovered  in  the 
petty  arguments  of  his  principal  pieces  ...  he 
seems  to  have  a  principle  that  plan  and  arrange- 
ment are  prejudicial  to  natural  poetry. 

The  principal  conception  of  his  first  poem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  contemporary  author,  Mr.  Words- 
worth, and  presumes  that  the  most  ancient  poets, 
who  are  the  inventors  of  heathen  mythology, 
imagined  these  fables  chiefly  by  the  personification 
of  many  appearances  in  Nature.  .  .  . 

In  the  fragment  of  a  **  Tale  of  Romance,"  young 
Oalidore  is  amusinii:  himself  in  a  little  boat  in  the 
park.  .  .  .  This  fragment  is  as  pretty  and  as 
innocent  as  childishness  can  make  it,  save  that  it 
savours  too  much— -as  indeed  do  almost  all  these 

Biems— of  the  foppery  and  afiectation  of  Leigh 
unt.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  good  sonnets;  that  on  first 
looking  into  Chapman's  *'  Homer,"  although  absurd 
in  its  application,  is  a  fair  specimen.  .  .  .  ''  Till  I 
heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold,"  however, 
is  a  bad  hue — not  only  as  it  breaks  the  metaphor — 
but  as  it  blows  out  the  whole  sonnet  into  an 
unseemly  hyperbole.  .  .  . 

We  might  transcribe  the  whole  volame  were  we 
to  point  out  every  instance  of  the  luxuriance  of  his 
imagination  and  the  puerility  of  his  sentiments. 
With  these  distinguishing  features  it  cannot  be  but 
many  passages  will  appear  abstracted  and  obscure. 


Feeble  and  false  thoughts  are  easiljr  lost  sight  of  in 
the  redundance  of  poetical  decoration.  .  ',  . 

We  consider  that  the  specimens  here  presented 
to  our  readers  will  establish  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Keats*  poetical  imagination  ;  but  the  mere  luxuries 
of  imagination,  more  especially  in  the  possession  of 
the  proud  egoist  of  diseased  feelings  and  perverted 
principles,  may  become  the  rain  of  a  people — 
inculcate  the  falsest  and  most  dangerous  ideas  of 
the  condition  of  humanity — and  refine  us  into  the 
degeneracy  of  butterflies  that,  perish  in  the  deceit- 
ful glories  of  a  destructive  taper.  These  observa- 
tions might  be  considered  impertinent  were  they 
applied  to  one  who  had  discovered  any  incapacity 
for  loftier  flights — to  one  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  energies  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare — to  one 
who  could  not  soar  to  the  heights  of  poetry — and 
ultimately  hope  to  bind  his  brows  with  the  glorious 
sunbeams  of  immortality. 

G.  F.  M. 
{European  Magazine,  May,  1817.) 


BENEDICK." 


AMONG  contemporaries  Shakespeare  singled 
out  for  constant  portraiture  a  man  whose 
character  and  fortunes  the  poet  lovinglv 
followed  year  by  year.  Every  advance  in  growth 
was  distinctly  and  freshly  represented.  Sir 
Charles  Blount,  eighth  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  after- 
wards Earlof  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  1563,  and  died 
in  1606.  Ue  was  the  second  of  three  sons  born  to 
James,  sixth  Lord  Mountjoy,  of  the  ancient  name 
of  Le  Blonde  or  Blount.  By  prodigal  disbursementa 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  his  grandfather 
impaired  the  estates ;  in  the  next  generation  his 
father  evaporated  yet  more  in  a  passion  for  alchemy. 
He  may  possibly  have  forecast  the  millions  that 
were  to  be  made  from  alkalies,  but  the  age  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  success  of  such  projects. 

Sir  Charles'  eldest  brother  seems  to  have  been 
no  economist,  and  possibly  was  a  boor.  At  any  rate,, 
his  bequest  to  his  brother  was  no  more  than  a 
thousand  marks,  with  the  title.  Under  these 
disastrous  conditions  Sir  Charles  set  himself  to 
rehabilitate  the  glory  of  his  ancient  house.  His 
advent  at  Court  is  chronicled  thus  :  **  He  was  much 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  brown  hair,  a  sweet 
face,  a  most  neat  composure,  and  tall  in  his  person. 
The  Queen  was  then  at  Whitehall,  and  at  dinner, 
whither  he  came  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  Court. 
The  Queen  soon  found  him  out,  and  with  a  kind  of 
affected  frown  asked  the  lady-carver  who  he  was. 
She  answered  she  knew  him  not ;  insomuch  that 
inquiry  was  made  from  one  to  another  jyU9,J>e 
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might  be ;  till  at  length  it  was  told  the  Queen  he 
was  brother  to  Lord  William  Mountjoy. 

"  This  inquisition,  with  the  Queen's  eye  fixed  on 
him  (as  she  was  wont  to  do  to  daunt  men  she  knew 
not),  stirred  the  blood  of  this  young  gentleman,  inso- 
much as  his  colour  went  and  came ;  which  the 
Qaeen  observing,  called  him  unto  her  and  gave  him 
her  hand  to  kiss,  encouraging  him  with  gracious 
words  and  new  looks  ;  and  so  diverting  her  speech 
to  the  lords  and  ladies,  she  said  that  she  no  sooner 
observed  him  but  that  she  knew  there  was  in  him 
some  noble  blood,  with  some  other  expressions  of 
pity  towards  his  house." 

His  portrait  shows  us  a  most  soldierly  man, 
bullet  headed,  of  vivacious  temperament.  Black- 
eyed  and  alert,  with  arched  and  thick,  but  not  bushy, 
eyebrows.  His  nose  irregular  with  the  slant  said 
to  betoken  success  and  the  dramatic  faculty.  The 
expression  capable  yet  complacent,  and  merry  withal. 
Over  the  orbits  his  forehead  is  prominent,  but 
betokens  less  reverence  or  ideality  than  observation 
and  constructive  ability.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  hair  is  scant  on  head  and  face,  for  this  trait  is 
noted  jestingly  once  or  twice  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
It  is  a  constant  device  of  the  poet,  in  presenting  his 
portraits  of  living  men  and  women,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  such  facts  as  relationship  and  triviality 
of  behaviour,  etc.,  and  to  disguise  obvious  resem- 
blances which  might  attract  public  attention. 

His  ears  were  small  and  placed  far  back,  while  a 
small,  refined,  but  somewhat  saucy  chin,  finished  the 
face.  Intellectually  he  proved  himself  far-seeing, 
resourceful  and  decisive  in  action;  witty,  clear 
and  precise  in  discourse;  in  humour  and  common 
sense  abounding  ;  in  character  constant,  prudent, 
energetic  and  decided. 

Such  was  the  man  Shakespeare  painted  as  Biron, 
Benedick,  Orlando,  Brutus  and  Posthumous,  and 
this  Sir  Charles  Blount  was  the  one  man  Lady 
Rich  entirely  loved,  retaining  her  aflPections  to  the 
end.  To  one  less  lofty  in  mind  than  the  poet  the 
sight  of  these  constant  lovers  must  have  been 
wormwood;  but  Shakespeare  rose  superior  to  a 
strain  on  his  loyalty  few  men  could  have  endured. 
The  man  Penelope  Devereux  loved  must  be  nobly 
drawn  in  every  mood,  humorous  or  grave. 

Lady  Rich's  passion  for  Lord  Mountjoy  was  not 
sans  reprochSf  yet  in  his  admiration  for  her 
Shakespeare  goes  all  lengths,  even  to  condoning 
her  faidt.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  life  of  his 
literary  work  that  the  mere  concealment  of 
unpleasant  truths  was  to  him  a  sin. 

SOKNET  XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done. 

Koses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud, 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 

And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 


AU  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 

Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 

Excusing  thy  sins,  more  than  thy  sins  are, 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 

Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate, 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence. 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

The  dark  shades  of  unlawful  love  are  omitted 
from  all  portraits  of  Sir  Charles  Blount  and  Lady 
Rich.  As  Orlando  he  is  the  guileless  younger 
brother;  as  Posthumous  the  noble  spouse  (reversing 
legal  position  with  Cloten),  Lord  Bich  ;  as  Brutus, 
the  husband  of  Portia,  great  though  misgjuided. 
And  so  Shakespeare  brought  "sense"  in  to  justify 
his  adored  mistress  even  when  she  fell. 

Sonnet  LXXXVIII. 
When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light. 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  tny  side  against  myself  I'U  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part,  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceard  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory. 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double  -vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

During  his  early  manhood,  and  as  long  as  might 
be.  Lord  Mountjoy  kept  out  of  England  and  turned, 
as  has  been  noted,  all  his  thoughts  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  glories  of  his  ancient  house.  He 
was  the  most  brilliant  general  of  his  day.  At 
length,  about  the  time  of  the  plays  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  **  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  he  was  the 
recognised  lover  of  Lady  Rich,  and  later  had  by 
her  several  children. 

The  story  of  the  chivalrous  but  disconcerting 
zeal  of  his  young  chaplain^  Land,  belongs  to  the 
life-history  of  that  prelate  and  to  the  play  of 
"Measure  for  Measure." 

Lord  Monntjoy's  connection  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lady  Rich's  brother,  and  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cruel  execution  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  still  remains  unrecorded,  and  needs  a  few 
words.  For  some  time,  and  markedly  after  Essex's 
victory  at  Oadiz,  he  had  been  in  tne  eyes  of  the 
English  people  the  favourite  successor  of  the  ageing 
sovereign.  That  her  brother  should  wear  a  crown 
may  also  have  been  Lady  Rich*s  ambition,  and 
Mountjoy  seems  to  have  entered  into  their  plans. 
During  Mountjoj's  absence  in  Ireland,  however, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  rashly  precipitated  matters,  and 
Mountjoy  found  himself,  or  thought  himself,  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  promised  support.  This 
proved  to  be  the  death-blow  to  Essex's  hopes,  and 
brought  about  his  down&U. 
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Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Julias  Caesar  "  probably 
depicts  this  tragic  moment  in  the  lives  of  both — 
Lord  Monntjoy  standing  for  Brutas,  Lady  Rich 
for  Portia.  With  the  accession  of  James  I.  Lady 
Rich  had  been  brought  into  the  highest  Court 
favour,  and  had  shown  her  appreciation  of  Ben 
Jonson  by  appearing  in  a  masque  written  by 
him.  Could  two  more  cruel  blows  have  befallen 
Shakespeare  than  both  to  be  passed  over  as  poet 
laureate  in  favour  of  one  whose  rise  he  had  assisted, 
an  Intellect  immensely  inferior  to  his  own,  and  to  see 
him  also  patronized  by  his  earthly  muse.  To  this 
period  belong  undoubtedly  his  terrible  dramas  of 
"  Othello  "  and  "  King  Lear."  Bnt  he  was  to  be 
saved  by  a  yet  more  cruel  blow.  A  great  tragic 
&te  overtook  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devonshire. 
Their  marriage  having  broa^ht  about  a  complete 
disgrace  at  Court,  the  shodc  of  such  dishonour 
occasioned,  in  1604,  the  death  of  Monntjoy,  and 
he  was  followed  to  the  grave  not  long  after  by  his 
countess. 

Her  sad  death  revived  Shakespeare's  love  for  her, 
and  several  of  the  characters  in  his  later  tragedies 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  amende  honorable  to  her 
memory.  Imogen  and  Marina  may  be  mentioned 
amongst  others. 


LITERARY  YEAR-BOOK.* 


General  Review. 

IN  1896  appeared  two  promising  annuals.  They 
were  published  respectively  by  Mr.  George 
Allen  and  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  under  the 
titles  of  "The  Literary  Year-Book*'  and  "The 
Year's  Music."  The  latter,  it  may  here  be  noted, 
was  a  literary  record  of  musical  events,  publica- 
tions and  so  forth,  on  the  lines  of  "  L'Ann^ 
Musicale "  of  Paris,  and  was  intended  to  do  for 
the  profession  of  music  in  this  country  what  the 
former  volume  sought  to  achieve  for  authors. 
After  five  lean  years  of  struggle,  the  musician's 
annual  gave  up  the  ghost.  Not  so  the  "  Literary 
Year-Book."  Being  more  intelligently  compilea, 
it  gradually  waxed  fat.  Since  Messrs.  Routledge 
have  mothered  it  its  well-being  has  been  assur^, 
and  its  embonpoint  has  been  accentuated.  Thus, 
the  twelfth  annual  volume,  now  before  us,  is 
bulkier  than  ever.  In  many  respects  it  indicates 
a  marked  improvement  on  previous  issues. 

Classification  op  Authors. 

Compared  with  last  year  the  Who's  Who  of 
Authors  has  been  augmented  by  twenty  pages. 

*  George  Boutledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.,   12th  annaal  vol., 
190S. 


This  is  exclusive  of  a  new  feature,  namely,  an 
addendum  of  Irish  writers  and  scholars.  As 
Ireland  is  so  much  emphasised,  it  is  strange  tliat 
Professor  Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Dublin  University, 
whose  long  list  of  educational  works  on  musical 
theory  have  been  translated  into  most  Continental 
languages,  is  not  noted  under  authors.  Much  to 
be  commended,  this  year,  is  a  classified  index  of. 
writers,  occupying  some  thirty  pages.  This  should 
be  useftil  to  publishers  seeking  writers  on  special 
subjects  for  magazines,  or  editors  in  a  hurry 
wanting  articles  by  experts.  To  readers,  also, 
this  section  should  be  of  great  interest.  Nowadays, 
when  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  a 
writer  not  to  keep  to  one  publisher,  the  specialist 
is  easily  lost  sight  of.  By  reference  to  this  part, 
readers  can  see  at  a  glance  the  names  of  writers  on 
subjects  most  appealing  to  them.  Thus,  the 
student  of  astronomy,  who  turns  to  science,  dis- 
covers quickly  names  of  living  authors  specialising 
on  that  celestial  subject.  Likewise,  the  botanist 
has  facility  to  remind  himself  of  some  author 
whose  name  has  slipped  his  memory.  In  the  same 
way  as  science  is  classified,  perhaps  another  year 
the  editor  may  think  fit  to  subdivide  the  many 
columns  of  fiction,  separating  those  novels  which 
are  historical,  dramatic,  seafaring,  qua8i-scientific, 
or  which  deal  with  the  East  or  the  West-End,  are 
neurotic,  or  are  miscellaneous  as  regards  their 
flavour. 

Publishers,  Etc. 

Owing  to  revision,  British  and  foreign  literary 
agents  occupy  a  page  more  than  they  did  last  year. 
For  the  same  reason,  typists  have  a  list  nearly 
double  its  previous  length.  Presumably  only 
those  firms  that  send  in  their  names  are  noted, 
since  one  of  the  best  known,  having  a  room  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  ignored.  British  and 
foreign  publishers,  also,  take  up  more  space  than 
hitherto,  indicating  that  the  editor  endeavours 
to  bring  the  book  up-to-date.  We  again  venture 
to  point  out  that,  as  certain  music  publishers  have . 
been  included,  mention  of  them  should  be  made 
more  complete.  For  example,  the  famous  house 
of  Novello,  which  has  issued  monumental  works 
of  a  biographical  character,  and  that  of  Augener, 
of  world-wide  reputation  for  theoretical  text-books, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Booksellers  and  Periodicals. 

About  a  vear  ago  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
Book  World.  Many  people  were  anxious  as  to 
what  might  be  the  result  to  the  retail  book  trade. 
Reference  to  the  revised  list  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial booksellers  happily  shows  that  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  books.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  many 
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changes  and  the  hardness  of  the  times,  the  section 
devoted  to  periodical  publications  is  no  smaller 
than  it  was  before.  It  might  ha?e  been  larger  if 
it  had  been  more  carefully  compiled.  Casual 
examination  shows  many  omissions.  These  are  a 
few  which  we  note  : — Banffshire  Journal  (editor, 
Alex.  Ramsay),  Tuesday,  2d.  ;  Baptist,  Id.  weekly 
(editor,  T.  H.  Stockwell),  Creed  Lane,  B.C.  ; 
Baptist  Times,  Id.  weekly  (editor.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Shakespeare) ;  Derbyshire  Times  (Wilfred  Edmunds, 
Limited),  twice  a  week  ;  Hereford  Times  (Anthony 
Brothers,  Limited),  2^d.  Liberal ;  John  Bull, 
Saturday,  1^.,  186,  Fleet  Street,  B.C. ;  Lincoln^ 
Rutland  and  Stamford  Mercury  (Mrs.  Todd-New- 
comb),  established  in  1695,  one  of  our  oldest 
papers.  High  Street,  Stamford,  and  146,  Fleet 
Street;  Nottingham  Ouardian  (Forman  &  Sons), 
\d.  weekly.  Conservative  ;  Planet,  a  weekly  which 
well  deserves  mention  ;  P.  T,  0.  (T.  P.  O'Connor's), 
Saturday,  Id.,  5  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. ;  Sheffield 
Weekly  News  (W.  C.  Leng  &  Co.),  Id. ;  Southport 
ViMior  (established  1844),  thrice  weekly,  Id., 
Southport,  and  101,  Fleet  Street ;  South  Wales 
Daily  News  (Duncan  &  Sons),  Id.  Liberal ; 
Sporting  Life,  Sporting  Times  and  the  Sportsman 
are  not  mentioned,  although  they  frequently  pay 
better  than  certain  papers  which  are ;  West  Sussex 
ffo^^//^  (established  1853),  Id.  weekly,  High  Street, 
Arundel ;  Western  Morning  News  (editor,  T. 
Canning  Baily),  Plymouth,  Id.  Independent ; 
Western  Daily  Mercury  (editor,  R.  A.  J.  Walling), 
1^.  Liberal. 

LiBRABIES. 

Foreign  annuals,  also,  are  not  so  complete  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Literary  societies,  British  and 
foreign,  occupy  slightly  more  space  than  they  did 
last  year.  The  library  section,  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Library  Association,  is  admirable 
so  far  as  our  own  country  and  the  Colonies  are 
concerned.  This  part  is  thirty-eight  pages  longer 
than  it  was  last  year.  An  essay  written  by  an 
expert,  entitled,  "How  to  become  a  Librarian," 
will  be  read  with  general  interests  In  the 
friendliest  spirit,  we  again  plead  that  the  foreign 
section,  devoted  to  Continental  libraries,  should 
have  justice  done  to  it.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  many  valuable  libraries  in  Italy,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  various  German  States.  Such  infor- 
mation would  be  speedily  furaished  if,  when  the 
foreign  publishers  (noted  on  p.  481)  are  circularised, 
a  request  were  added,  asking  for  the  necessary 
paii/iculars.  To  British  writers  on  the  Continent, 
the  inclusion  of  such  libraries  would  prove  of  value, 
and  should  tend  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  Literary 
Year- Book  abroad.  Another  year,  particulars 
relating  to  the  Nobel  prizes  might,  possibly,  be 
bound   at   the   end   as    an    appendix,    so  as   to 


record  the  award  for  literature — an  announcement 
of  supreme  interest  in  such  a  volume. 

Cheap  Reprdtts. 

A  delightful  feature,  at  the  end  of  the  1907 
*' Year-Book,"  was  a  complete  bibliography  of 
Meredith's  works.  This  year  the  editor  has  intro- 
duced another  novelty  which  will  be  widely  wel- 
comed by  all  writers  and  readers.  It  is  a  carefully 
tabulated  list  of  the  cheap  -reprints  of  books, 
laboriously  collected  from  the  catalogues  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty  different  publishers.  When 
there  is  so  much  that  is  excellent,  we  hesitate  to 
find  fault  in  any  way.  We  merely  hint,  therefore, 
as  courteously  as  possible,  that  the  arrangement 
which  causes  booksellers  to  come  after  publishers, 
and  libraries  to  follow  societies,  is  unnecessarily 
confusing.  In  making  up  the  1909  volume,  if  the 
various  sections  were  bound  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  given  in  the  contents-index,  each  page  being 
headed  with  the  name  of  its  section,  the  book 
would  be  far  handier  as  a  work  for  ready  reference. 
In  that  case,  the  obituaries  might  have  a  section  to 
themselves  in  their  proper  place. 

Turning  to  the  1901  "Year-Book,"  we  find 
obituary  notices  occupied  ten  pages  of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  Here,  writers  who  have  passed 
away  are  dismissed  by  a  short  paragraph  in  the 
preface,  which  is  scarcely  honouring  the  dead.  Some 
of  the  principal  authors,  who  have  gone  to  their  rest, 
are  noted  down,  but  amongst  those  wliose  names 
are  omitted  are  the  following  : — Sir  George  Arm- 
stronpr,  proprietor  of  the  Globe,  and  part-owner  of 
the  People  (d.  April  20,  aged  71) ;  Kari  Blind, 
German  socialisric  writer  (d.  May  30,  aged  80) ; 
W.  J.  Craig,  Shakespearian  scholar  and  writer 
(d.  December  12,  '06,  after  the  1907  "Year-Book  " 
was  published,  a<;ed  63) ;  Archibald  Gunter,-  author 
and  playwright  (d.  February  25,  aged  59) ;  John 
Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Who  fears  to 
Speak  of  '98  ?  "  and  other  lyrics — a  great  scholar — 
(d.  May  1,  aged  83) ;  Eugene  Lee  Hamilton,  poet 
and  novelist  (d.  December  10,  aged  62)  ;  Alexander 
Macblain,LL.D.,Eelticscholar(d.  April5,aged  52); 
Wallace  Mackay,  artist  and  author  (d.  April  17, 
aged  56) ;  A.  D.  Murray,  ed\\jQV  Newcastle  JounuU 
for  thirty-seven  years  (d.  July  20,  aged  68) ;  Adolf 
Neubauer,  M.A.,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford  (d.  April  6,  aged  76) ;  Henry  F.  PeJham, 
president,  Trinity  College,  and  Camden  Professor 
of  Ancient  History  (d.  February  12,  aged  60); 
W.  Stewart  Ross,  better  known  as  "  Saladin,"  poet, 
historian  and  controversialist  (d.  December,  '06, 
aged  62) ;  Rev.  Gunion  Rutherford,  head-master  of 
Westminster  School,  author  of  many  learned  works 
(d.  July  19,  aged  54);  Howard  Saunders,  the 
eminent  naturalist,  author  of  **  Manual  of  British 
Birds,"  etc.  (d.  October  20,  aged  72) ;  Very  Rev. 
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Kobert  Story,  principal  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
a  busy  writer  (d.  January  12,  aged  71) ;  and  Dr. 
John  Strachan,  professor  of  Greek  and  Philologry 
at  Manchester  University  (d.  September  25,  aged  46). 
It  is  ranch  to  be  desired  that  a  "  Literary  Year- 
Book "  should  give  a  complete  record  of  literary 
men  of  note  who  have  passed  away  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  surely  an  eye  can  be 
kept  on  the  obituary  list  of  the  Times^  and  entries 
made  in  the  blank  pages  for  memoranda  by  one  of 
the  editor^s  assistants,  as  well  as  the  reviewer  to 
whom  the  book  may  be  sent. 

In  Conclusion. 

We  have  no  desire,  since  perfection  in  this  work 
is  impossible,  unduly  to  emphasise  shortcomings. 
On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  an  admirable  compila- 
tion and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  author, 
publisher,  editor,  bookseller,  librarian  and  student. 
The  **  Year- Book,"  although  it  has  increased  in  size, 
has,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  not  increased  in  price. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  appealing  to  more  pur- 
chasers, its  sale  will  augment  steadily  year  by 
year,  so  that  the  cost  entailed  in  augmenting  some 
of  its  sections  may  be  more  than  justified. 

A.  E. 


WRITERS'  YEAR-BOOK,  1908. 


THE  1908  edition  of  this  neat  and  serviceable 
annual  gives  evidence  that  the  editor  is 
waking  up  to  the  needs  of  his  public. 
Several  new  features  are  included,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  separate  table  of  "all  the 
leading  American  journals  and  magazines.*' 

**  It  is  not  generally  known" — says  the  editor  in 
the  preface — "that  there  is  an  opening  for  both  lite- 
rary and  journalistic  matter  across  the  Atlantic. 
Many  of  the  American  papers  pay  better  than  their 
English  contemporaries."  This  is  quite  true,  but 
journalists  especially  will  discover  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  American  touch  should  they  desire 
success  in  transatlantic  contributions.  A  knowledge 
of  American  spelling  and  pronunciation — for 
instance  the  letter  "  z "  is  commonly  pronounced 
«  2ee  *' — and  of  words  to  be  avoided — as  **  tumbler  " 
in  its  sense  as  a  glass — is  almost  essential.  There 
are  many  pitlalls  for  the  tyro  in  American 
journalism.  We  remember  meeting  the  sub-editor 
of  a  Philadelphia  journal  who  looked  as  if  life  held 
no  more  joys  for  him.  "  I've  been  wading  through 
20,000  English,"  he  said,  wearily,  **  laying  off 
the  *  u's." 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  American  publications 
given  have  any  indication  of  what  they  are  likely  to 
accept ;  humorous  journals  are,  with  one  exception. 


omitted — perhaps  advisedly ;  and  many  are  without 
definite  address  or  even  price.  The  list  seems  to 
have  been  got  out  rather  hastily  and  needs  a  great 
deal  of  revision  and  amplification.  Manv  periodicals 
— unless  their  scope  and  aibis  have  been  altered 
suddenly  to  an  astonishing  degree — would  have  no 
use  for  English  contributions  ;  for  example  the 
Wasp  and  Town   Talk,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

There  is  mention  made  in  the  preface  of  the 
coupon  system  now  available  for  the  prepaying  of 
return  postage  from  foreiirn  countries,  of  which  we 
give  fuller  particulars  elsewhere  ;  and  a  good  point 
is  made  when  it  is  stated  that  '<  if  accompanied  by 
illustrative  photographs  the  matter  (for  the  American 
market)  stands  a  better  chance  of  acceptance."  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  American 
dailies,  the  more  important  of  which  might  have 
venr  well  been  included. 

The  list  of  American  publishers  has  not  been 
imnroved  upon ;  no  details  or  particularised 
addresses  are  given  in  any  case. 

Other  new  features  are  lists  of  press  cutting 
agencies,  and  of  photographers  and  others  who 
supply  pictures  and  photographs  for  illustrating 
books  and  articles. 

The  **  Year-Book  "  supplies  a  want  without 
doubt,  but  we  certainly  look  for  far  more  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  in  its  composition  than  is 
therein  apparent.  AVe  believe  this  is  the  third 
year  of  re-issue  ;  but  the  improvemen  t  over  preced- 
ing numbers  is  not  very  marked.  While  from  its 
nature  the  book  commands  success,  we  trust  that 
in  future  editions  it  will  do  more  towards 
deserving  it. 

z. 

»  »  • 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BOOK."" 

THIS  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  various  experts  on  the  subject, 
is  obviously  American,  both  in  design  and 
in  execution,  and  is  intended  as  a  vade  mecum  to 
the  reader  and  book  lover  rather  than  to  the  more 
practical  or  technical  student,  although  it  contains 
much  that  may  be  profitably  studied  by  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
treatment  of  the  several  articles  by  different  autho- 
rities is  sometimes  of  an  order  which  is  too  complex 
or  involved  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  is  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  books. 

The  great  dilBculty  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  subjects  can  only  be  treated  in  a  very 

•  *•  The  Building  of  a  Book."  Edited  by  Frederick  H. 
Hitchcock.    Published  by  T.  Werner  Laurie. 
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scanty  fashion  owing  to  limits  of  space,  and,  oonse- 
quently,  any  article  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of 
a  particulur  subject.  Nevertheless,  much  that  is 
given  is  good  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  the  eminent  printer 
of  New  York,  writes  the  introductory  chapter  of 
this  work,  and  his  remarks,  coming  from  such  an 
authority,  are  entitled  to  our  best  consideration. 
Modern  improvements  in  printing  appliances  and 
present  day  requirements  demand  great  care  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  producer  of  books, 
whether  he  be  publisher  or  printer  ;  otherwise,  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  failure  must  result, 
because  the  public  demands  both  cheap  and  well- 
produced  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  reading  this 
work  for  the  different  methods  prevailing  in 
America  from  those  adopted  in  this  country,  but 
these  differences,  generally  speaking,  are  only  those 
of  minor  details.  One  great  difference  is,  that 
here  in  England  machine  composition  is  not  em- 
ployed to  the  same  extent  for  book  type-setting  as 
in  America.  Here  it  is  chiefly  used  for  newspaper 
and  magazine  printing,  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  more  general  adoption  in  England 
later  on ;  for  to  use  a  picturesque  American  ex- 
pression, "  it  has  come  to  stay  with  us.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time  in  beating  down  certain 
prejudices  which  exist  here  against  the  machine 
composition  of  type  for  book-printing. 

This  book  may,  then,  be  recommended  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  making  of  books, 
of  which  there  is  no  end.  To  criticise  the  more 
practical  part  of  this  work  is  not  a  difficult  task, 
for  there  is  little  in  it  to  which  exception  can  be 
taken  but  for  the  reservations  which  have  already 
been  made  as  regards  the  different  customs  prevail- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  It  may,  however, 
be  suggested  that,  although  a  synoptical  table  of 
contents  is  included  in  the  preliminary  matter, 
in  the  event  of  a  reprint  being  called  for,  a  subject 
index  should  be  added.  Also  a  glossary  explanatory 
of  the  more  technical  terms  running  through  the 
book  would  be  very  serviceable  to  its  readers. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Printing  Press,"  by 
Mr.  0.  L.  Raabe,  although  largely  historical,  is 
one  of  the  long^est  and  most  interesting  in  the 
volume.  Altogether,  the  more  technical  part  of 
the  volume  may  be  generally  accepted  by  the 
reader  and  book  lover  as  one  giving  a  useful 
account  of  the  many  arts  and  crafts  which  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  book  from  cover  to 
cover. 

Chas.  T.  Jacobi. 

Mr.  Jacobi  has  dealt  with  the  technical  side  of 
his  work  ;  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
other  chapters. 


A  chapter  on  "  The  Author,*'  by  G.  W.  Cable, 
contains  nothing  yery  new.  He  recognises  that 
the  limits  allowed  him  do  not  give  sufficient 
scope,  but  he  makes  a  point,  which  every  author 
should  consider,  namely  the  technical  limits  of 
his  art. 

Mr.  Paul  K.  Reynolds  discusses  the  literary 
agent.  Readers  of  The  Author  have  already  had 
their  fill  of  this  subject.  He  states  :  '<  Realising 
that  the  authors  and  publishers  are  partners  in  an 
enterprise  whose  success  depends  upon  a  frank  and 
clear  understanding,  he  will  do  his  best  to  make 
such  relations  friendly  and  harmonious,  and  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  parties  to  the  contract, 
never  forgetting,  however,  that  his  especial  cHent  is 
the  author,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  represent  the 
author'*s  interestsJ"^  If  we  concede  the  first  state- 
ment to  be  true,  which  in  most  case  it  is  not, 
although  the  interests  of  both  partiess  lie  in  the 
best  attainable  sale,  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
— the  italics  are  ours — is  of  yital  importance  ;  the 
position  is  sometimes  delicate,  and  the  agent  has 
been  known  to  forget  that  he  acts  for  the  author 
in  his  desire  to  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  the 
publisher,  but  the  chapter  has  some  useful  hints. 
The  chapters  on  "  Publicity,  Reviewing  and  Criti- 
cism "  are  sound  pieces  of  work  within  their  limita- 
tions, setting  out  the  United  States  standpoint, 
and  <<  The  Travelling  Salesman  "  maybe  read  with 
advantage  by  the  travellers  of  Great  Britain. 


COBYTEBS  OF  CRITICISM. 


IF  there  be  anything  capable  of  soothing  the 
adversely  criticised  author,  it  is  this  book, 
which  Mr.  Hall  Caine — who  wrote  and  com- 
piled it  as  long  ago  as  1882 — has  republished  with 
a  new  preface.  Every  author  who  has  tasted 
of  the  whip  and  the  scorpion  should  read  these 
criticisms  of  the  seven  poets  —  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats 
and  Shelley— by  the  side  of  which  their  worst 
lashings  will  appear  as  encouraging  pats. 

"  These  critiques  are  dead  now,"  says  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  "  and  it  seems  almost  sorry  sport  to  summon 
them  irom  their  graves  and  make  them  walk  in 
their  shrouds  in  a  light  from  which  seventv  years' 
twilight  has  been  spirited  away.  But  surely  their 
sinister  figures,  that  look  out  through  the  film  of 
the  vanished  eyes  of  the  years  that  are  gone,  should 


•  *'  Cobwebs  of  Criticism;'  by  Hall  Caine.  (The  New 
Universal  Library.)  London :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
1908. 
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for  ever  stalk  tlirough  the  world  as  a  witness  and  a 
warning." 

One  is  amazed  at  the  hatred  and  malice  mani- 
fested. In  those  days  the  doctrine  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  art  and  morality  was  predominant,  and 
whenever  the  vehicle  was  unassailable  the  sentiment 
it  conveyed  was  readily  converted  into  an  offence 
against  decency.  This  done,  it  was  easy  to  ignore 
the  book  under  review  for  the  author*?  pei-son  and 
peculiarities.  For  illustration,  here  is  a  short  cut 
to  calumny  by  a  Blackwood  reviewer  of  Leigh 
Hunt :  "  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  personal  character  and  habits 
of  its  author."  And  there  he  is  fairly  on  horseback 
and  can  sneer  to  his  heart's  content  at  poor  Hunt 
for  wearing  no  neckcloth  and  cutting  his  hair  in 
imitation  of  the  prints  of  Petrarch.  Blackwood 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
verbal  garbage. 

Of  course  the  relative  positions  of  authors  and 
critics  were  factors  in  the  tremendous  crushing 
power  of  the  famous — and  infamous — reviews.  The 
profession  of  letters  was  still  under  the  shadow  of 
Grub  Street,  and  a  dedicatory  licking  of  titled 
boots  was  not  lacking  as  evidence  of  the  prostitution 
of  the  Muses.  Critics  announced  themselves  as  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  the  people — good  souls — 
were  highly  entertained  at  the  caperings  of  their 
self-appointed  representatives  on  the  defenceless 
body  of  this  and  that  author.  How  could  poets 
obtain,  or  even  expect,  a  worthy  estimate  at  a  time 
when  the  finer  feelings  were  synonymous  with 
effeminacy,  brutality  was  an  attribute  of  manliness, 
and  the  popular  ideal  was  a  "  bruiser  "  ?  Naturally, 
they  were  regarded  as  only  fair  game  with  no  close 
season. 

"  Hazlitt  is  your  only  good  damner,"  said  Keats. 
'^  If  ever  I  am  damned  I  should  like  him  to  damn 
me."  A  compliment  indeed  when  back-stabbing, 
foul  insinuation  and  defamation  of  character  were 
legitimate  weapons  of  criticism !  The  worst  a 
modern  author  has  to  fear  is  neglect,  such  as  slew 
Chatterton.  He  even  welcomes  adverse  criticism  as 
long  as  the  damning  is  done  with  a  capital  *'D  "  ; 
while  the  morality  of  his  books  is  rarely  identified 
with  his  own.  Criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lost  its  halo,  and  its  thunderbolts  are  as  terrible  as 
damp  squibs. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  beautiful  and 
obvious  moral  of  ** Cobwebs  of  Criticism."  It  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  perspicacity  of  the  reader. 


THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  DOOR.* 


HOW  willingly  do  men  listen  when  one  speaks 
of  his  books  and  his  pet  authors  !  **  Love 
of  books  is  evidently  the  love  of  wisdom, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffable" — thus 
Richard  of  Bury  in  his  '*  Philobiblon.*'  And  love 
of  their  authors  is  ineffable  also.  What  man  is 
there,  speaking  in  praise  of  this  and  that  immortal, 
but  deems  himself  at  the  moment  touched  with 
their  godhead  ?  He  is  immortal  because  he  is  in 
the  company  of  gods.  So  is  every  man  at  his  best 
discoursing  of  his  precious  volumes.  Indeed,  do 
we  not  judge  most  of  a  stranger  by  his  literary 
opinions  ? — hail  him  as  a  brother  when  his  judg- 
ment coincides  with  oars,  and  write  him  down  an 
ass  should  he  proclaim  our  favourite  a  man  of  no 
account,  a  decadent,  "or  worse."  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  none  can  write  or  speak  concerning  books  with- 
out revealing  strongly  his  own  personality. 

And  so  it  is  when  in  the  volume  before  us  the 
author  takes  us  through  the  magic  door — which 
stands  invitingly  open  on  the  irontispiece — into 
the  inner  chamber  of  his  life  and  of  his  thoughts. 
He  takes  down  volume  after  volume  from  their 
shelves,  all  the  grand  old  volumes  one  never  tires 
to  read  and  hear  about — Scott,  Boswell  and  Gibbon, 
Pepys,  Borrow  and  Reade;  why  trouble  about 
order  of  precedence  where  all  are  equally  dear  ? — 
the  famous  old  novels  and  histories,  the  works  of 
science  and  of  the  sea,  and  tells  us  simply  and 
directly  why  he  likes  this  one  and  what  he  dislikes 
in  that,  with  a  quotation  here,  a  story  there,  and  a 
bit  of  autobiography  over  yonder,  until  we  feel  we 
know  him  better  than  ever  before,  and  that  he  is  a 
rare  good  fellow. 

Then  coming  easily  down  to  the  moderns,  how 
lovingly  ke  turns  again  to  "  Richard  Feverel " 
and  runs  the  back  of  his  forefinger  along  his 
Stevensons.  What  a  wonderful,  elusive  subject 
for  discourse  and  analysis  R.  L.  S.  is,  to  be  sure  I 
We  toss  his  genius  like  a  ball  in  the  air  and  deny 
it,  spreading  empty  palms,  when  thwack  !  it  falls 
stunningly  on  our  heads  and  raises  a  lump.  We 
may  deny  him  genius,  but  it  is  there  ;  we  may  deny 
him  faults,  but — blessed  faults  ! — there  they  are  ; 
we  may  deny  him  immortality,  'twould  be  more 
profitable  to  deny  his  existence.  It  is  of  a  truth  a 
delight  to  hear  every  fresh  speaker  on  Stevenson — 
much  more  delight  when  the  speaker  has  come 
within  the  ken  of  him. 

Good  Sir  Arthur  I  you  are  of  a  verity  entertain- 
ing and  hospitable ;  leave  open  that  magic  door. 
We  would  surely  pass  through  again, 

Z. 

*  "  Through  the  Magic  Door/*  by  Arthur  Couan  Doyle. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1907. 
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THB   A^UrTHOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


On  the  Exercise  of  Licenser's  Office. 

giB,_But  for  the  recent  public,  or  quasi  public, 
performance  of  a  certain  play,  and  for  the  last 
plain,  straightforward  paragraph  of  the  article  by 
the  Times  dramatic  critic  on  it,  I  should  have  felt 
my  silence  on  this  subject  justifiable.  Now,  after 
the  performance  of  "  Waste,"  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  culpable.  Therefore  I  am  conscientiously  com- 
pelled to  declare  myself  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  censorship  of  plays.  Personally  I 
should  like  to  see  the  office  worked  by  a  committee 
of  three  experienced  men  whose  chairman  should 
have  the  casting  vote  ;  but  this  is  a  detail. 

Probably  the  production  of  the  play  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  may  have  caused  some  of  the 
signatories    to    the    **  Anti-Licence "    paper    to 
reconsider  their  previous  decision. 
Yours  faithfully, 

P.  C.  BURNAND. 


Pension  Fund. 

Sir, — In  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Authors  there  seem 
few  subscribers  or  donors  to  the  Pension   Fund. 

Although  there  may  be  no  one  now  whose 
circumstances  warrant  applying  for  a  pension,  it 
may  well  happen  that  in  a  few  years'  time, 
when  many  members  will  have  attained  the  age 
of  sixty  (the  earliest  age,  I  believe,  at  which  a 
pension  is  granted),  several  will  be  in  need 
simultaneously,  when  funds  might  not  be  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all. 

If  it  were  made  a  compulsory  rule  that  every 
member  should  on  payment  of  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion send  the  sum  of  one  shillin^i:  in  addition  to 
go  towards  the  Pension  Fund  (unless  exemption 
through  poverty  were  claimed  —  a  very  unlikely 
contingency),  a  sum  of  at  least  £85  yearly  would 
be  rai^  without  any  trouble.  This  is  taking  the 
number  of  members  at  1,700  (a  low  estimate),  and 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish. 

If  this  sum,  instead  of  being  invested,  were 
paid  towards  the  pensions  already  existing  the 
accumulated  funds  would  go  on  increasing  steadily 
at  compound  interest.  But  if,  as  may  reasonably 
be  hoped,  many  members  who  can  afford  it  would 
give  considerably  more  than  one  shilling,  the 
original  fund  might  either  be  added  to  or  scarcely 
4rawn  on  at  all,  so  that  when  need  arose  there 
would  be  an  income  to  meet  it. 

Many  a  poor  soldier  died  in  want  while  the 
Patriotic  Fund  was  in  possession  of  thousands  and 
thousands,  and,  beyond  a  certain  amount  for 
security,   such    as    existing  annual  subscriptions 


would  probably  ensure  when  added  to  the  capital, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  accumulated  funds.  When 
every  member  of  a  brotherhood  subscribes  to  a  fund 
it  becomes  a  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  a  species  of 
slate  club  (and  none,  when  in  real  need,  shoald 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages),  instead 
of  a  charity,  than  the  idea  of  which  nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant,  both  to  recipients  and  donors. 

A.  Harcourt  Eoe. 


On  Gratitude. 

Sir, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  while 
there  must  be  a  great  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  who  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
little  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  its  services 
beyond  the  occasional  advice,  verbal  or  written, 
of  its  secretary,  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion 
of  members  whose  ill  fortune  it  is  often  to  be  '*  In 
the  wars,"  so  far  as  their  relations  with  publishers 
and  editors  are  concerned,  and  on  whose  behalf, 
therefore,  the  society  is  put  to  much  expense. 
That  no  member  need  feel  under  any  obligation 
because  he  uses  the  society  more  than  another, 
goes  without  saying,  since  this  is  only  a  matter 
of  chance,  and  probably  in  the  long  run  the 
law  of  averages  puts  everything  right.  Still,  it 
does  happen  sometimes  that  a  member  would  like 
to  show  his  gratitude,  and,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
do  this  by  some  gift  to  the  Society's  funds,  be 
would  willingly  do  so  if  he  knew  how  to  work 
out  his  intention.  Of  course  he  could  find  out 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  but  this  probably 
he  hesitates  to  do,  since,  after  all,  it  is  a  very 
small  sum  he  has  in  mind.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  made  clear  to  the  members  that  the 
society  is  willing  to  accept  donations  to  the  funds, 
although,  of  course,  it  does  not  in  any  way  solicit 
or  expect  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  Lewis  Melville." 

(There  are  two  funds  of  the  society  which 
especidly  seem  fitted  for  the  purpose  suggested 
in  the  preceding  letter,  the  Capital  Fund  and  the 
Pension  Fund.  The  Capital  Fund  is  the  Reserve 
Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  with  which 
to  meet  any  heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  its  members.  Its  present 
amount  is  just  over  £1,000,  a  small  sum  to  meet 
a  case  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  or  a  brisk 
agitation  for  Copyright  Reform.  The  committee 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  no  less 
than  five  donations  within  the  last  three  months. 
These  have  been  added  to  the  Capital  Fund, 
unless  specially  marked  for  another  purpose. 

The  need  of  the  Pension  Fund  speaks  for  itself. 
—Ed.) 
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NOW  READY, 
THE -^ 

LITERARY  YEAR-BOOK. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  sfilt,  5s.  net. 

The  chief  features  of  this  Annual,  now  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  Its  publication,  are;— 

1.  THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE,  containing  an  accurate  Eeview  of  the  Literary  Year,  1907,. 

with  an  account  of  Trade  changes  and  Trade  topics,  including  the  Book-Club  controversy, 
and  of  all  other  matters  of  Literary  interest. 

2.  AUTHORS'  DIRECTORY,  containing  a  full  list  of  British,  Irish,  American,  and  Foreign 

"Writers,  their  chief  works,  addresses,  &c.,  revised  to  date. 

3*  INDEX  OF  AUTHORS,  arranged  under  the  subject-headings  of  their  work,  by  which 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  which  and  how  many  writers  are  engaged  in  Fiction,  Biography, 
History,  and  so  forth. 

4to  LAW  AND  LETTERS,  an  invaluable  section  for  Authors,  comprising  articles  on  the  Law 
of  Copyright,  the  relations  between  Author,  Publisher,  and  Agent,  with  an  examination 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

5.  PUBLISHERS'  DIRECTORY,  descriptive  and  complete. 

6.  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  and  CONTRIBUTORS'  GUIDE,  another  in- 

valuable section  for  Authors,  containing  a  full  list  of  Magazines,  Newspapers,  and  Reviews, 
their  Editors,  addresses,  &c.,  and  information  as  to  contributions. 

7«  LIBRARIES — PUBLIC  AND  OTHER,  a  section  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  Association,  and  containing  articles  on  "  How  to  become  a  Librarian,"  &c.,  besides 
the  only  full  list  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Betums  of  Public  and  other  Libraries. 

8.  SUPPLEMENT:  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  POPULAR  REPRINTS  at  the  price 
5s.  to  8d.  This  handy  guide  to  the  numerous  series  of  reprints  now  flooding  the  market 
has  never  been  done  before,  and  will  prove  a  veritable  boon  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
buy  the  best  and  cheapest  edition  of  any  book,  and  is  in  doubt  as  to  where  and  at  what 
price  it  may  be  obtained. 

Lists  of  Societies,  Booksellers,  Literary  Agents,  Typists,  Indexers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  included,  and 
the  whole  Volume  forms  an  indispensable  handbook  to  all  who  are  interested  in  books  or  engaged 
in  literary  work.  ^_^^^_^____^^___^^^_^^ 

The    LITERARY   YEAR-BOOK, 

i9oa 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  68«  net> 

GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE    O    SONS,*  Ltd.,    Broadway    House,    Ludgate  .HilK^-EXl^ 
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A^uthors  and  Journalists. 

The  writer,  whether  he  aspires  to  write  novels,  short  stories,  or  articles,  often  spends 
years  in  uncongenial  work;  rebuffs  and  drudgery  being  the  only  return  for  time  and 
labour  spent. 

The  "  Success  "  Course  of  Literary  Training  promoted  by  the  Literary  Correspondence 
College,  teaches  the  aspirant  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  Literature  in  the  briefest  time 
possible.  The  lessons  are  written  by  a  well-known  novelist  whose  name  and  work  are 
world-famous. 

For  full  particulars  write  at  once  for  pamphlet  D.I.  to  the  LITERARY 
CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  p,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

FIRST   LESSONS   IN   STORY 


By  BARRY  PAIN, 


WRITING. 


2sm  Sdm  nBim 


Sent  Post  Free  by  the  Publishers,  The  Literary  Correspondence  College,  for  28.  8d. 

Of  this  work  the  WESTMINSTEE  GAZETTE  writes:    "The   beginner   who   takes 
these  lessons  to  heart  may  be  quite  assured  of  an  advantage  over  his  competitors." 


ESTABLISHED]  xHb   AthetUBum   Press,    Taunton. 

BARNICOTT   &    PEARCE 

INVITE    ENQUIRIES    RESPECTING    PRINTING. 

ESTIMATES    OP    COST,    AND    OTHEB    DETAILS,    PROMPTLY    GIVEN. 

"A   CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,"  By  Arthur  E.   Caleb,  ^%!SSe^Ai££ 

And  Author  of  "  A  Study  of  the  English  Language."     6  by  4.     Smith.    6d.  net 


[XVIII.    CENT. 


Central 
tbtd. 


Extract  Arom  TTie  Jt/i«n<Bt(tn.— "There  is  much  charm,  tendemess,  and  feelinc  in  his  poem,  entitled  'A  Christmas  ReTerie.'  The 
exuberance  of  its  metres  and  rhjmes  is  not  more  astounding  than  its  sustained  ebullience  of  amorous  imagination,  its  metrical  Toboeity 
than  its  frended  erotomania.    We  heartily  recommend  this  pretty  little  poem  to  the  general  public." — Dated  January  10th. 

For  Copies  apply  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  Co.,  103,  High  Road,  KILBURN. 


AUTHORS'  TYPEWRITING. 

NoYol  and  Story  Work  . .  9d.  per  1,000  words ;  2  Copies,  1/- 
General  Copying  ..1/1  „  „  „  1/3 

Plays,  ruled        1/-  „  „  „  1/4 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

MISS  A.  B.  STEVENSON.  y«w  xr.^  cottag«, 

SUTTON,    MACCLBAPIELD. 

LinERiiRA  FORMEDLINGSBYRAN, 

STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN, 

deals  on  commission  witli  tlie  translation, 
publication,  and  acting  rights  of  Novels, 
Romances,  Plays,  &c. 
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expenditure,  either  in  fighting  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, or  in  assisting  to  obtain  copyright  rerorm, 
or  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  society. 

(2)  The  Pension  Fnnd.  This  fund  is  slowly 
increasing,  and,  it  is  hoped  will,  in  time,  cover  the 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  society.  A  state- 
ment of  the  capital  of  this  fnnd  is  inserted  in  The 
Author  every  month  and  can  be  seen  below. 


NOTICES. 


FOB  the  opinions  expressed  in  papers  that  are 
signed  or  initialled  the  authors  alone  are 
responsible.    None  of  the  papers  or  para- 
graphs must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  opmion 
of  the  Committee  unless  such  is  especially  stated 
to  be  the  case. 


The  Editor  begs  to  inform  members  of  the 
Authors'  Society  and  other  readers  of  7'he  Author 
that  the  cases  which  are  quoted  in  2'he  Author  are 
cases  that  have  come  before  the  notice  or  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  have 
the  names  of  the  publishers  concerned  can  obtain 
them  on  application. 


•  »  • 


THE  SOCIETY'S  FUNDS. 


FROM  time  to  time  members  of  the  society 
desire  to  make  donations  to  its  funds  in 
recognition  of  work  that  has  been  done  for 
them.  The  committee,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  these  members,  have  decided  to  place 
this  permanent  paragraph  in  27ie  Author  in  order 
that  members  may  l>e  cognisant  of  those  funds  to 
which  these  contributions  may  be  paid. 

The  funds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  :  (1)  The 
Capital  Fund.    This  fund  is  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  incur  heavy 
Vol.  XVIII. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

THE  List  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
published  October,  1907,  can  now  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  at  the  price  of 
6i.,  post  free  l^d.    It  includes  elections  to  July, 
1907,  and  will  be  sold  to  members  and  associates 
of  the  Society  only. 

A  dozen  blank  pages  have  been  added  at  the 
end  of  the  list  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  add  future  elections  as  they  are  chronicled 
from  month  to  month  in  these  pages. 


•  ♦  * 


PENSION  FUND. 


THE  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Society,  after  the  secretary  had  placed  before 
them  the  present  financial  position  of  the 
Fund,  decided  to  invest  £230  in  the  purchase  of 
Irish  Land  Act  2f  per  cent.  Guaranteed  Stock. 

The  amount  purchased  is  £258,  and  is  added  to 
the  list  printed  below. 

The  investments  are  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  amount  varying  between  £200 
and  £250. 

The  Trustees  also  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee the  possibility  of  granting  another  pension. 
The  committee  of  the  Pension  Fund  have  not 
as  yet  held  their  meeting  for  1908,  but  their  work 
will  be  chronicled  in  due  course. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  actual  Stock. 
The  money  value  can  be  easily  worked  out  at  the 
current  price  of  the  market : — 

Consols  2J% jei,000  0  0 

Local  Loans 500  0  0 

Victorian  Government  8%  Consoli- 
dated Inscribed  Stock  291  19  11 

War  Loan 201  9  8 

London  and  North- Western  8  %  Deben- 
ture Stock 250  0  0 

E^ptian     Government     Irrigation 

Trust  4%  Certificates  200  0  0 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  3J%  Inscribed 

Stock 200  0  0 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway 

4%  Prefereuce  Stock 228  0  0 

New  Zealand  8^%   Stock 247  9  6 

Irish  Land  Act  24%  Guaranteed  Stock  258  0  0 

Total  £8,876  18    8 

Subsaiplions, 

The  number  of  members  making  annual  sub- 
sciiptions  towards  the  fund  is  165.  The  amount 
of  annual  subscriptions  is  about  £160. 

1907.  £  8.  d. 

Oct.  21,  Hitchings,  F.  W.     .  .  .050 

Oct.  22,  Owen, Charles.        .  .  .050 

Oct.  24,  Scott,  Forrester       .  .  .050 

€)ct.  24,  Galsworthy,  John    .  .  .110 

Oct.  25,  Sedgwick,  W.          .  .  .110 

Dec.  5,  Gonne,  Captain  CM.  .050 

Dec.  16,  Gilson,  Capt.  Charles  .  .     0  10    0 

1908. 

Jan.  7,  Bichardson,  Mrs.  Aubrey  .  .050 
Jan.  13,  McPherson,  Miss  M.  M.  .  .010 
Jan.  16,  Douglas,  Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  A. .  0  5  0 
Feb.  1,  Shera,  Miss  B.  M.  .  .  .050 
Feb.  29,  Brown,  B.  Grant     .        .        .050 

Donations,  1907. 

July  5,  Schooling,  J.  Holt  .        .  .550 

Oct.  19,  Charter,  Miss  Edith  A.  .  .050 

Nov.  8,  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  B.    .  .050 

Nov.  12,  Muir,  Ward  .        .  .110 

Nov.  15,  Bichmond,  John  .        .  .050 

Dec.  5,  Sedgwick,  Miss  A.  Douglas  .      0    5    0 

Dec.  5,  Henoch,  Mrs.  Emily  T.   .  .050 

Dec.  9,  Tench,  Miss  Maiy  F.  A.  .  .      0    5    0 

1908. 
Jan.  1,  Egbert,  Henry        .        .        .110 
Jan.  6,  Skeat,  The  Bev.  Prof.  W.  AV.  .       110 
Jan.  7,  Wood,  Lawson        .        .        .050 
Jan.  8,  Bolton,  Miss  Anna  .  .050 

Jan.  8,  Hyamson,  Albert  M.        .        .110 


£  8.  d. 
Jan.  18,  Le  Biche,  P.  J.  .  .  .110 
Jan.  18,  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N.  .       110 

Jan.  13,  Williamson,  C.  N.         .        .110 
Jan.  20,  Colquhoun,  A.  (amount  re- 
covered by  the  Society)   .        .        .      2  17  10 

Jan.  21,  Saies,  Mrs 0     5     0 

Jan.  24,  Westrup,  Miss  Margaret        .      0     5     0 

Feb.  10,  Benett,  W 110 

Feb.  10,  Wilson,  G.  F.  .  .  .0  10  6 
Feb.  26,  Travers,  Miss  B.  C.  .  .  0  10  0 
March  5,  Dutton,  Miss  Annie  .  .050 
March  5,  Drummond,  Henry  .  .  5  0  0 
March  11,  Ackerman,  A.  S.  .  .200 
March  20,  Lorraine,  Lady  .        .        .      0  10    0 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  infor 


the  society 


mation  unofficially  from  any  member  of  ^^^  ^^,^^j 
of  any  author  whose  need  is  within  the  member's 
personal  knowledge.  Information,  which  should 
be  as  full  as  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  89,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey*s  Gate,  S.W., 
and  will  receive  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of 
the  committee. 


■  ♦  ■ 


COMMITTEE  MOTES. 


THE  committee  met  ou  Monday,  March  2nd. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  read,  approved  and  signed,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  the  election  of  members,  and 
associates.  The  number  was  twenty-eight,  bringing 
the  total  elections  for  the  current  year  to  seventy- 
six.  The  list  of  names  appears  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. 

The  committee  consider  the  elections  for  the 
current  year  very  satisfactory.  In  1906,  fifty-six, 
and  in  1907  fifty- three  elections  were  recorded  at 
the  correspondmg  period  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
present  year  shows,  so  far,  an  advance  of  over 
twenty  on  the  elections  for  1907. 

The  committee  accepted  the  resignation  of 
fourteen  members.  This  brings  the  total  resigna- 
tions for  the  current  year  up  to  forty-three.  The 
large  number  of  resignations  before  this  meeting  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  an  application  for 
unpaid  subscriptions  went  out  during  February ; 
but  of  the  fourteen,  three  do  not  take  eflfecttill  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  as  the  members  while 
sending  in  their  resignations  paid  the  subscriptions 
due  for  1908.  The  committee,  while  they  regret 
this  constant  drain  from  the  society's  membership, 
cannot  complain  that  it  is  in  excess  of  former 
years. 

One  or  two  matters  were  then  laid  before  the 
committee  and  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 
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The  first  question  considered  was  the  committee's 
nominations  under  the  new  constitution  of  the 
society.  The  secretary  submitted  letters  from  the 
members  who  had  agreed  to  accept  nomination,  as 
well  as  letters  from  other  members  who  r^retted 
their  inability  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
position.  The  list  of  refusals  and  acceptances 
appear  in  another  part  of  The  Author.  The  com- 
mittee also  considered  the  form  of  the  notice  which 
is  printed  in  this  issue,  and  settled  the  date  for 
the  delivery  of  nominations  for  April  16th.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  as  chairman,  laid  before 
the  managing  committee  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  written  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee,  thanking  the 
committee  for  the  courtesy  and  readiness  they  had 
shown  in  respect  to  the  alterations  passed  at  the 
general  meeting.  The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  scrutineers  was  also  considered.  The 
committee  decided  to  leave  the  nominations  to  the 
decision  of  the  general  meeting. 

Tlie  next  question  before  the  committee  was  an 
important  matter  of  International  Copyright  and 
the  Berne  Convention.  The  committee  received 
and  considered  a  report  drafted  by  Sir  Henry 
Bergne  and  accepted,  subject  to  some  slight  modi- 
fications, by  the  copyright  sub-committee.  The 
committee  of  management  directed  that  the  report 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities 
dealing  with  the  matter. 

The  next  matter  before  the  committee  referred 
to  the  position  of  magazine  contributors  under  the 
present  bankruptcy  laws.  The  secretary  mentioned 
the  constant  recurrence  of  certain  practices,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Author  under  the  title  :  *'  A 
Magazine  :  Its  Life  History,"  and  stated  that  only 
last  month  the  society,  on  behalf  of  one  of  its 
members,  had  obtained  judgment  against  a 
magazine ;  that  other  memoers  of  the  society  also 
had  claims  against  the  same  magazine,  but  these 
claims  were  not  proceeded  with  pending  the  result 
of  this  judgment ;  that  when  the  solicitors  applied 
for  liquidation  of  the  debt,  thev  were  met  with  the 
usual  reply  that  a  receiver  for  the  debenture  holders 
was  in  possession.  The  society  has  been  unable  to 
do  anytning  further  in  the  matter  as  the  claims  of 
its  members  do  not  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to 
throw  the  paper  into  bankruptcy.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  authorised  the 
secretary  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take 
some  steps  to  rectify  this  position  and  to  assist 
authors  to  obtain  their  just  remuneration. 

It  often  occurs  that  members  of  the  society  who 
have  subscribed  for  a  number  of  years  request  the 
committee  to  take  these  subscriptions  as  part  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  life  membership  subscrip- 


tion. The  secretary  laid  before  the  committee  a 
letter  bearing  on  this  point  from  one  of  the 
society's  members.  The  committee  regretted, 
however,  that  they  could  not  depart  from  the  rales 
of  the  society,  bat  felt  bound  to  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  AiIl  amount  for  life  membership,  i,e.y 
£10  10^.,  however  long  the  member  had  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  society. 

A  case  which  had  been  in  the  society's  hands  for 
some  time,  and  which  had  given  the  committee 
considerable  trouble,  dealing  with  the  infringe- 
ment in  India  of  the  copjrright  of  one  of  the 
members,  again  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
India  Office  relating  to  the  matter,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Another  case  considered  by  the  committee 
related  to  the  non-publication  o£a  work,  the  copy- 
right of  which  the  author  had  sold  subject  to 
certain  conditions  as  to  payment  of  royalties.  It 
had  to  be  adjourned  as  the  society^s  solicitors  had 
failed  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the  publishing 
company  to  their  letter,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
manasrer.  The  case  will  be  reconsidered  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  secretary  then  reported  that  the  chairman 
had,  during  the  past  month,  given  his  sanction  to 
an  emergency  case  in  the  High  Courts,  and 
explained  the  details  of  the  case.  The  committee 
confirmed  the  chairman's  action,  and  the  case  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors.  The 
secretary  laid  before  the  committee  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  nieml>ers,  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym  of  **  Home  Counties,"  enclosing  a 
donation  to  the  society  out  of  a  sum  recovered 
for  him  by  the  society.  We  must  also  re[)ort 
receipt  of  a  donation  from  Miss  M.  E.  F.  Hyland. 


The    Council  Meeting. 

A  MBETiNO  of  the  shareholders  (the  Council)  of 
the  society  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  society  on 
Monday,  March  2nd,  at  4  p.m.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Anthony.  Hope  Hawkins, 
stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  confirm 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  articles  of 
association  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  a  previous 
meeting  held  on  February  17th.  He  stated  that 
with  the  sanction  of  the  members  present,  he  pro- 
posed to  tHke  the  articles  as  read.  This  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  He  then  put  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  amended  article  as  a 
whole.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  articles  as 
amended  are  printed  as  a  supplement  U>  this  issu^ 

o(  The  Author.  ^     ,wic,.i- 
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Cases. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Authar,  there  have 
been  sixteen  cases  placed  before  the  secretary  for 
settlement.  In  six  cases  members  have  desired 
accounts  which  have  been  overdue  from  publishers. 
Five  of  these  cases  have  already  been  settled  and  the 
accounts  rendered.  The  remaining  case  is  still  in 
the  course  of  negotiation.  There  have  been  five 
cases,  three  for  money  and  two  for  accounts  and 
money.  One  of  these  has  only  recently  come  into 
the  office,  and  one  deals  with  a  matter  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  yet ; 
and  the  three  others  are  still  open.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain  an  answer  from  a  publisher  or  an 
editor  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  rendering 
an  account  or  the  return  of  a  MS.,  but  it  is  some- 
times exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  an  answer 
when,  in  addition^  there  is  a  requisition  for  money. 
If  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  cases 
in  the  hands  of  the  society's  solicitors.  The  five 
remaining  cases  refer  to  the  return  of  MSS.  Three 
of  these  have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  one  has 
only  recently  been  in  the  secretary's  hands,  and  in 
the  remaining  case  a  favourable  settlement  is  pro- 
bable. The  total  result,  therefore,  to  the  members 
concerned  has  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  with  regret  tiiat  the  secretary  has  to  report 
that  there  are  still  six  cases  open  from  last  month. 
Two  refer  to  the  settlement  of  agreements.  Owing 
to  the  dilau^ry  conduct  of  the  publishers  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  the  matters  to  an  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  cases  which  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  take  into  Court,  and  the  publishers 
appear  to  realise  this  and  take  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  position.  Two  cases  referring  to 
the  rendering  of  accounts  are  still  open.  In  one 
case,  with  the  leave  of  the  society's  chairman,  an 
accountant  will  be  placed  in  to  vouch  the  accounts 
which  have  been  rendered.  In  the  other  case  the 
publisher  has  promised  accounts,  but  has  not  yet 
delivered  them.  In  the  remaining  case  the  pub- 
lisher has  promised  to  settle  his  dispute  with  the 
author,  but  has  not  as  vet  done  so. 


March  Elections. 


Ainsworth,  Cyrus  , 
Allen,  Mrs.  Grant  . 

Andrews,  B.  R.  S. 
Annesley,  Maude   . 


32,  Mill  Lane,  Dorking, 

SuiTey. 
20,  The  Pryors,   East 

Heath  Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 
103,   Tannsfeld  Road, 

Sydenham,  S.E. 
40,  rue  He  la  Chauss6e 

d'Antin,  Paris. 


Bagnall,  L.  T.       .        .    Avishays,  near  Chard, 

Somerset 
Balfour,  Miss  J.  Ethel  .    7,     Bathwick     Street, 

Bath. 
Birkett,  Miles        .        .    73,  Sautergate,  Ulver- 

ston. 
Bristow,  Henry     .        !    16,    Wesley     Terrace, 

Mutley,  Plymouth. 
Gaxtcr,  Adsk  (A,  C/umnel)    Manor     Farm,     Fam- 

borough,  Hants. 
Cotton,  Arthur  E.         .    The  Old  Palace,  Bobbili, 

Yizagapatun    Dt. 

Madras. 
Drew,  Sara  .        .135,     Hopton     Road, 

Streatham,  S.W. 
Dutton,  Annie  V.  .    Somerdon,  Sidmouth. 

Erskine,  Ella        .        .     7h,  Hyde  Park  Man- 
sions, Marble  Arch, 

W. 
Grace,  Stephen      .        .    55,  Rosslyn  Park  Road, 

Peverell,  Plymouth. 
Jane,  Fred  T.        .        .     17,  Elphinstone  Road, 

Southsea,     Ports- 
mouth. 
Maitland,  Miss  V.         .    6,We8tbourne  Mansions, 

Westboume  Terrace, 

W. 
Nabarro,   David,  M.D.,    4,  Albemarle  Mansions, 
M.R.C.P.  Heath  Drive,  Hamp- 

stead. 
Nowsell,  Edith       .        .    Brioket      House,      St. 

Albans. 
Ouseley,  Mulvy      .        .    2,    Springfield    Road, 

Wimbledon. 
PoUitt,  Milton       .        .     Erlsdene,  Friar*s  Road, 

Sale,  Cheshire. 
Seward,  A.  G.        .        .    Chase    View,  Rugeley, 

StaflPordshire. 
Seymour,  Miss  Geraldine    Inholmes,       Compton, 

M.  Winchester. 

Sproston,  Mrs.  Stanley  .    Rosebank,      Weston- 
super-Mare. 
Valentine,  Sydney  .     18,    Malbrook     Road, 

Putney, 
Wyllie^  Mra.  Bertie        .    31,    Essex     Street, 

Strand. 
Three  members  do  not  desire  their  names  or 
addresses  published. 


■  ♦  * 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


ART. 

PiNTOETCOHio.  By  EVELYN  MARCH  PHILLIPPS.  (Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture.)  7}  x  5^.  170  pp. 
Bell.    3«.  6^.  n. 
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The  Sanity  op  Art  :  An  Exposure  op  the  Current 
Nonsense  about  Artists  being  Degeneratk.  By 
Bernard  Shaw.  6J  x  4^.  104  pp.  New  Age  Press. 
Is,  n, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Famous  French  Salons.  By  Frank  Hamel.  8|  x  6^, 
xvi.  +  347  pp.     Methuen.     I2s.  6d.  n. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Willy  Wind,  etc.  By  the  Duchess  op  Buckingham 
AND  Chandos.    S\  X  6.     A.  and  C.  Black.    3s.  6d, 

DRAMA. 
Adam  Cast  Forth.     By  C.  M.  Doughty.    TJ  x  5.   124 
pp. 


Duckworth,    is,  Qd.  n. 


ECONOMICS. 
The  Evil  op  the  Millionaire.    By  Francis  Minton, 
Rector    of    Cottingham.      7^    x    5.      xvi.  +  203    pp. 
Sonnenschein.    Ss.  Qd,  n. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
The  Sounds  op  English.    An  Introduction  to  Phonetics. 

By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.    7J  x  o\.    140  pp.   Clarendon 

Press  :  Henry  Frowde.    2s.  6d. 
British  Birds'  Nests.    How,  where  and  when  to  find 

and  identify  them.      By  Richard   Kearton,    F.Z.S. 

Illus.     Part  I.    9i  x  6^.'   32  pp.     Cassell.    Is.  n. 

FICTION. 
Come  and  Find  MeI    By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E. 

Raimond).     7f  X  5.     365  pp.     Heinemann.     6*. 
The  Night  that  Brings  out  Stars,     By  Georgette 

Agnew.    7J  X  5.     291  pp.     Heinemann.    6s. 
India's  Saint  and  The  Viceroy.    By  S.  S.  Thorburn. 

7\  X  5.     317  pp.     Blackwood.    6*. 
The  Worst  Man  in  the  World.    By  Frank  Richardson. 

7i  X  5.     269  pp.     Nash.    6s, 
The  Halp-Smart  Set.    By  Florence  Warden.    7i  x 

5.    315  pp.     Milne.    6*. 
The  Crime  in  the  Alps.    By  Gertrude  Wardi^n. 

8x5.     311  pp.     F.  V.  White.    6s. 
Tod  McAlpin.    By  Alexander  C.  Wylik.    8J  x  5^. 

496  pp.     Kegan  Paul.    6s. 
The  Heart  op  a  Child.    By  Frank  Danby.    7i  x  5. 

886  pp.     Hutchinson.    6*. 
The  Man  Who  was  Thursday  :   A  Nightmare.     By 

G.  K.  Chesterton.    7i   x   5.    330  pp.    Arrowsmith. 

6*. 
Many  Junes.     By  Archibald  Marshall.    7J    x    5. 

340  pp.    Methuen.     6*. 
Wheels  op  Anarchy.    By  Max  Pemberton.    7J  x  5. 

340  pp.    Cassell.     6*. 
Isle  Raven.    By  Owen  Rhoscomyl.    7 J  x  6.    301  pp. 

Duckworth.     6*. 
The    Lost    Millionaire.      By   Lillias   Campbell 

Davidson.    7J  x  6.    344  pp.    Cassell.    6s, 
The  Path  op  Lies.    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew. 

71  x5.      312  pp.     White.     6s. 
The  Priest.    By  Harold  Begbie.    Popular  Edition. 

7\  X  4|.    430  pp.     Hoilder  and  Stoughton.     1*.  n. 
The   Metropolis.     By  Upton  Sinclair.      7f    x    5. 

342  pp.    Arnold.     6s. 
The  Primadonna.     A   Sequel  to  •'  Soprano.*'     By  F. 

Marion  Crawpord.    7i  x  5.     408  pp.    Macmillan. 

6s, 
The  Alien  Sisters.    By  Mabel  Dearmer.    7f  x  5. 

404  pp.    Smith,  Elder.    6*. 
Miss  Lucy.    A  Character  Study.    By  Christabel  Cole- 
ridge.   8x5.     327  pp.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    6*. 
The  Rugged  Path.    By  Charles  Garvice,    7f  x  6. 

384  pp.    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s. 


Not  Proven.    By  Alice  and  Claude  Askew.    7}  x  6. 

320  pp.     Ward,  Lock.     6*. 
The  Ways  of  Rebellion.    By  R.  Farrer.    7 J  x  5. 

319  pp.     Arnold.     6*. 

The  Fly   on   the  Wheel.     By  Katherine   Cecil 

Thurston.    7^  x  5.    327  pp.    Blackwood.    6s, 
Tables  of  Stone.     By  Harold  Begbie.     7f    x    5. 

424  pp.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.    6s. 
Neither  Storehouse  nor  Barn.    By  Allen  Rainb. 

7J  X  5.     316  pp.     Hutchinson.     6s. 
Deep  Moat  Grange.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    8 J  x  5\. 

344  pp.     Nash.    6s. 
Roses  and  Rue.    By  Horace  Wyndham.    7|    x    5. 

375  pp.    Grant  Richards.    6*. 
The  Daughter  of  Belial.    By  Basil  Tozer.    7f  x  5. 

285  pp.     Rebman.     6*. 
The  Duke's  Motto.    By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 

7f  X  5.     .308  pp.     Methuen,     6*. 
I  Little  Knew  1      fiy  May  Crommelin.     7i    x    5. 

320  pp.     Milne.    6*. 

A  Millionaire  Girl.    By  A.  W.  Marchmont.    7f  x  5. 

358  pp.     CasseU.    6s, 
Kathleen.    By  W.  Fergus  Graham.    7|  x  5.    350  pp. 

Nutt.    6s, 

HISTORY. 
Records  of  Stirring  Times.    Based  upon  Unpublished 

Documents  from  1726-1822.  Edited  by  M.  Montqomery- 

Ci.MPBELL.       9x6.     xii.   +    323  pp.      Heinemann. 

10*.  n. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Social  Fetish.    By  Lady  Grove.    Second  Edition. 

(With  New  Preface.)     9  x  5^.     156  pp.     Smith,  Elder. 

OS.  n. 
Address   Delivered  at    St.  Andrews  University, 

January  16,  1908.    By  Lord  Avebury,  Lord  Rector. 

Simpkin,  Marshall.    6d,  n. 
Idlehurst.     a  Journal  kept  in  the  Country.    By  John 

Halsham.    Second  Edition.    7f  x  5.    263  pp.    Smith, 

Elder,    os.  n. 
The  Emigration  Snare.    The  Practical,  Letters  of  a 

Practical  Emigrant.     By  Miles  Birkett.     8J  x  5^. 

86  pp.     Ouseley.     6d, 
The  House  op  Cornewall.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil 

G.  S.,  4th  Earl  op  Liverpool,  and  Compton  Reade. 

10 J  X  7|.    318  pp.    Hereford  :  Jakeman  and  Carver. 
The  Irony  of  Marriage.    By  Basil  Tozer.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby.    7   x   41.    viiL  + 

145  pp.     Rebman.     1*.  n. 
Parerga.    a  Companion  Volume  to  "  Under  the  Cedars 

and  the  Stars."      By  Canon  Sheehan.     8^    x   5 J. 

352  pp.     Longmans.    7s.  6d.  n. 

PAMPHLET. 
The  Reform  op  the  Poor  Law.    By  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dearmer.     (Christian  Social  Union  Pamphlet,  No.  16.) 
Mowbrav.     1^. 

POETRY. 
Poems.    By  the  Rev.  F.  de  Lacy  White,  M.A.   6f  x  4  J. 
40  pp.    Leicester  :  Alfred  Tacey.    Rugeley  :   Pascoe  & 
Son.    88. 
New  Poems.     Book  I.     By  W.  G.  Hole.     George  Bell. 
Is,  n. 

POLITICAL. 

English  Local  Government  from  the  Revolution 
TO  the  MunicipaJj  Corporations  Act  :  The  Manor 
AND  the  Borough.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
2  vols.     8f  X  5J.    858  pp.     Longmans.    26s,  n. 

REPRINTS. 

Enoch  Arden  and  In  Memoriam.  Annotated  by 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord 
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Ensign 

(Collins' 


Tennyson.    (The  Eversley  Edition.)    7^  x  4f.    266  pp. 

Macmillan.    4«.  n. 
The  Works  op  Mabk  Twain.    Author's  Edition.    Vols. 

XXIV.  and  XXV.    The  130,000  Bequest,  etc.    310  pp. 

Christian  Science.    With  notes  containing  corrections  to 

date.    362  pp.     8^  x  5|.    Chatto  and  Windus. 
The  Treasury  op  English  Literature.    Selected  and 

arranged  with  Translations  and  Qlossaries.     By  Kate 

M.  Warren.    With  General  Introduction  by  Stoppord 

A.  Brooke.     Old  English,  700—1200.    xxv.  +  112  pp. 

1200  to  Age  of  Elizabeth,    zxiz.  +  195  pp.     8  x  6f. 

Constable.    U.  n.  each. 
Dictionary   op   National   Biography.     Edited   by 

Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee.    Vol.  I.    Abbndie 

— Beadon  (New  Edition).    9^  x  6^.    xxx.  +  1,398  pp. 

Smith,  Elder.     lh».  n. 
The  Deemster.    By  Hall  Caine.    476  pp. 

Knightlby.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.    316  pp. 

Modem  Fiction.)    6x4.    Collins*  Clear  Type  Press 

Id,  n.  each. 

SOCIOLOGY. 
Foreign  Solutions  op  Poor  Law  Problems.  By  Edith 

Sellers.    7|  x  5.    176  pp.    H.  Marshall.    29.  6d.  n. 
Socialism  and  Individualism.    By  Sidney  Webb  and 

others.   162  pp.  The  Basis  and  Policy  op  Socialism. 

By  Sidney  Webb  and  the  Fabian  Society.    96  pp. 

(The  Fabian  Socialist  Series,  Nos.  3  and  4.)     7\  X  4^. 

Fifield.     ed.  n.  each. 
The  Hunger  Line.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  7i  x  5.  126  pp. 

AVemer  Laurie.    Is.  n. 

THEOLOGY. 
Sermons  on  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress.     By  the 

Rev.  a.  B.  Mynors  and  Others.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.  H.  Hunt.    7i  x  4f .     62  pp.    Skeffington.    2*.  n. 
The  Society  op  Christ  :  Its  nature  and  Its  Claims. 

By  Anthony  Deane,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Malvern. 

6i  X  4^.    90  pp.    S.P.C.K.    ed. 
The  Resurrection  op  Christ.    By  Lieut.- Col.  W.  H. 

TURTON,  D.S.O.     6i  X  4i.     56  pp.     S.P.C.K.  6d, 
Some  Answered  Questions.    CoUecteji  and  Translated 

from  the  Persian  of  "  Abdul-Baha."     By  Laura  Clip- 

pord  Barney.     8f    x    5f.     844  pp.     Kegan,  Paul. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
Memorials  op  Old  Norfolk.    Edited  by  H.  J.  Dukin- 

pield  Astley,  Litt.  D.    9  X  5}.    357  pp.    Bemrose. 

15«.  n. 
Tyrol.    Painted  by  E.  Harrison  Compton.    Described 

by  W.  A.  BaillieGrohman.    Black.    Ss. n. 
MoNTREUX.    Painted  by  J.  Uardwicke  Lewis  and  May 

Hardwicke  Lewis.  Described  by  Fbancis  H.  Gribble. 

Black.    7s.  6d.  n. 
Kew  Gardens.    Painted  by  T.  Mower  Martin,  R.CA. 

Described  by  A.  R.  Hope  Moncriefp.    Black.    6s.  n. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA  BT 
MEMBERS. 


FICTION. 
By  A.    E.  W. 


Mason.      Chas. 


The   Broken   Road. 

Scribner.     01.50. 
Flower  op  the  Orange.     By  Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.    Macmillan.    31.50. 
Lord  op  the  World.     By  Robert   Hugh   Benson. 

Dodd»  Mead. 


The  Man  Who  was  Thursday.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Dodd,  Mead. 
The  Vigil.    By  Harold  Begbie.    Dodd,  Mead. 
The  Greater  Miechiep.      By  Margaret  Westrup. 

Harper.    11.50. 
The  Metropolis.    By  Upton  Sinclair.    Moffat,  Yard. 

♦1.50. 
Come  and  Find  Me  I    By  Elizabeth  Robins.    Century 

Co.    11.50. 
The  Heart  op  a  Child.  By  Frank  Danby.  Macmillan. 

$1.50. 

HISTORY. 
Bourbon  and  Stuarts.  The  Cambridge  Modem  History. 

Vol.  V.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  G.  W.  Prothbro  and 

Stanley  Leathes.  Macmillan. 
A  Short  History  op  Our  Own  Times.    By  Justin 

McCarthy.    New  edition.    Harper.    11.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The  Sanity  op  Art.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw.    Ben.  R. 

Tucker. 
Cobwebs  op  Criticism.   By  T.  Hall  Caine.     (New 

Universal  Library.)    Dutton.    60<?.  and  75c. 
Popular  Fallacies.    By  A.  S.  E.  Ackeemann.    J.  B. 

Lippingcott  Co.     01.50  n. 
TiNPLATK  Work.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  (**  Work  " 

Handbook.)     David  McKay.     50c. 
Devonshire  Characters  ani>  Strange  Events.    By 

S.  Baring-Gould.    John  Lane.    07.00  n. 

POETRY. 

Poems.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Dutton.  (New  Uni- 
versal Library.)    50c.  and  7 be. 

The  Hound  op  Heaven.  By  Francis  Thompson.  John 
Lane  Co.    BOc.  n. 

The  Works  op  Francis  Thompson.  Poems ;  New 
Poems  ;  Sister  Songs.    11.75  n.  each. 

REPRINTS. 
The  Novels  and  Tales  op  Henry  James.    In  23  vols. 

Vols.   3  and  4,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady ;  vols.  5  and  6, 

Princess  Casamassima.    Scribner.     Subs. 
The  Californians.    By  Gertrude  Athertok.    New 

edition.    Macmillan.    91.50. 


•    ♦    » 


LITERARY,  DRAMATIC,  AMD  MUSICAL 
MOTES. 


THE  first  number  of  the  Headers'  Revietc, 
beiog  a  penny  monthly  guide  to  books  and 
reading, was  issued  in  February  last.  "An 
urgent  need" — we  quote  from  the  editorial  pre- 
face— "of  which  many  library  readers  are  alreisuly 
conscious,  is  to  provide  some  means  whereby  lists 
of  the  best  books  on  different  subjects  of  general 
interest  may  be  supplied  by  trustworthy  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  Our  constant  aim  will  be  to  tell  the 
readers  in  our  public  libraries  how  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  wealth  contained  therein."  The 
magazine  is  intended  primarily  for  localisation  in 
the  various  public  libraries  throughout  the  country 
by  means  of  the  insertion  of  a  certain  number  of 
additional  pages  containing  local  library  notes,  lists 
of  recent  additions,  ejtc.    Thus  the  copy  we  have 
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reoeived  contains  besides  the  original  sixteen  pages, 
a  sixteen-page  inset  of  the  Manchester  Public  Free 
Library.  The  Febrnary  number  contains,  inter 
alia,  articles  by  Sir  John  Cockburn,  William  A.  E. 
Axon,  Frank  T.  Bullen,  Professor  H.  H.  Turner, 
and  Thomas  Seccombe.  It  is  issued  under  the 
manajjement  of  an  editorial  board  appointed  by 
the  National  Home-Reading  Union  and  by  the 
Library  Association,  the  publishers  being  Messrs. 
Sherratt  and  Hughes.  The  general  get-up  of  the 
copy  before  us  is  highly  commendable,  and  we  wish 
our  young  contemporary  the  success  it  deserves. 

When  a  man  deliberately  restricts  himself  to 
ten  minutes  within  which  to  say  what  he  wants  to 
say,  he  sets  himself  an  extremely  difficult  task  if 
he  has  something  that  is  worth  saying.  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  in  his  *•  Ten-Minute  Sermons" 
(Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons),  which  are  now 
reissued,  attempted  the  task  under  those  exacting 
conditions.  Each  address  deals  with  some  great 
thought,  commenting  upon  and  illustrating  it  with 
economy  of  sentences  and  concentration  of  thought. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
"Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kenealy,"  by  his  daughter, 
Arabella  Kenealy.  This  is  a  record  with  the  life- 
story  and  impressions  (in  great  part  aatobio- 
graphical)  of  a  remarkable  man.  Dr.  Kenealy 
is  known  to  the  general  pablic  of  to-day  more 
because  of  his  defence  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant, 
to  whose  c^use,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  a  distinguished 
career,  than  for  his  far  greater  claims  to  considera- 
tion. Lawyer,  scholar,  politician,  poet,  theologian, 
orator,  man  of  letters,  his  life-long  friend  Lord 
Beaconsfield  described  his  many-facetted  talents  as 
"incomparable  genius."  The  work  will  contain 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  and  numerous  other 
illustrations,  including  a  contemporary  portrait  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  given  by  him  to  an 
O'Kenealy. 

Mr.  Wm.  Heinemann  intends  to  publish  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  Miss  Emma  Brooke's  novel, 
"A  Superfluous  Woman,"  which  ran  through 
several  editions  some  years  aa:o.  The  same  author 
had  a  story  entitled  "  The  Colonel's  Gem  Collec- 
tion "  in  the  March  Strand  Magazine. 

On  March  22,  Mr.  J.  M.  Stuart- Young  gave  a 
lecture  before  the  Manchester  branch  of  the 
National  Secular  Society  on  "Oscar  Wilde  as  a 
Force." 

The  Rev.  F.  de  Lacy  White  has  had  a  new 
volume  of  poems  published  by  Messrs.  Pascoe  and 
Son,  of  Rufireley,  Staffs.  A  "Tribute  to  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving"  is  included  in  the  book. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  preparation  Maxwell 
Gray's  new  novel  entitled  "The  Suspicions  of 
Ermengarde."  It  is  the  history  of  the  adventures 
and  misadventures  of  an  untravelled  traveller,  on  a 
winter  holiday  at  some  of  the  loveliest  health-resorts 


in  the  Western  Riviera.  It  is  written  in  light 
comedy  vein  ;  two  minor  love  stories  are  inter- 
woven with  the  main  plot  of  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes.  Sunshine  and  gaiety  are  the  dominant 
notes  ;  all  entanglements  and  intrigues  are  happily 
cleared  up  in  the  end. 

"  The  Hunger  Line,"  by  Bart  Kennedy,  is  the 
title  of  a  book  which  Mr.  Werner  Laurie  has  pub- 
lished. In  this  work  the  author  deals  in  the 
individual  style  peculiarly^  his  own  with  the-pressing 
problem  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  on  the  border 
Ime  of  starvation. 

On  March  3,  Mr.  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society  at  the  Gaxton  Hall,  entitled  "Notes  on 
Engineering  Works  in  Austria  and  Bosnia." 

"  The  Living  Christ :  Readings  for  the  Great 
Forty  Days,  from  sermons  preached  by  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  E.  Newbolt,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's," 
arranged  by  permission  for  meditation  by  Edith  A. 
Charter,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Mowbray 
at  the  price  of  Is. 

"  Accept,  0  Lord,"  a  vesper  hymn,  words  and 
music  by  L.  Budsren,  together  with  a  "Nunc 
Dimittis  "  and  a  "  Magnificat "  by  the  same  author, 
have  appeared  with  Messrs.  Crewsher. 

We  have  received  the  Outlook,  a  capable  New 
York  periodical,  for  February  8,  which  includes 
"Australia's  New  Protection,"  by  Alice  Henry, 
among  its  contents. 

We  have  also  received  several  numbers  of  the 
African  Monthly,  published  at  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony,  by  the  African  Book  Co.  This  magazine 
is  devoted  to  literature,  history,  exploration,  science, 
art,  poetry,  fiction,  eta,  and  we  gather  from  the  con- 
tents, maintains  a  high  standard  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  notice  several  members  of  the  society 
are  contributors  :  among  them^  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden 
and  Mr.  CuUen  Gouldsbury. 

It  is  all  the  philosophy  of  Bahaism,  the  new 
universal  religion  which  is  spreading  daily  through- 
out the  world,  that  Miss  L.  C.  Barney  brings  to  us 
from  her  conversations  with  the  Master  at  Acca  in 
"  Some  Answered  Questions,"  collected  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  of  Abdul-Baha.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul. 

Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer  has  a  new  novel,  "The 
Alien  Sisters,"  appearing  with  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder.  It  is  a  story  of  two  girls'  lives,  and  deals 
with  the  struggle  of  human  will  against  heredity 
and  environment. 

Frank  Danby's  latest  book,  "The  Heart  of  a 
Child,"  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son. It  consists  of  "passages  from  the  early  life 
of  Sally  Snape,  Lady  Kidderminster  "  who,  having 
begun  life  low  down  in  the  social  scale,  secured  the 
coronet,  via  the  stage. 

"  Love  and  the  Spy,"  a  new  novel  by  C.  N.  and 
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A.  M.  Williamson,  has  been  published  in  Mr.  John 
Leng's  Sevenpenny  Library  Series. 

"  Records  of  Stirring  Times  :  Based  on  Unpub- 
lished Documents  from  1726-1822"  (Mr.  Wm. 
Heinemann)  throws  sidelights  upon  the  family  of 
George  III.  during  the  trying  period  of  that 
king's  insanity,  and  also  serves  to  illumine  the 
undercurrent  of  contemporary  political  thought  on 
the  Continent.  Amongst  the  famous  characters 
who  figure  in  these  pages  are  George  III.*s 
daughters  and  Queen,  Napoleon,  Hardenberg, 
William  Pitt,  and  Mme.  Le  Brun.  This  historical 
work  is  by  the  author  of  "  Old  Days  in  Diplomacy," 
and  edited  by  M.  Montgomery  Campbell. 

A  volume  of  literary  and  biographical  studies  is 
in  the  press  and  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  The  author  is  Mr.  James  Baker, 
F.R.C.S.  ;  and  the  book  deals  with  Clevedon 
Court  and  its  associations  with  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and  Hallam  ;  the  home  life  of  Macau  lay,  from 
unpublished  letters  by  Zachary  and  Selina  Macau- 
lay  ;  Heine's  memoirs  ;  and  personal  recollections 
of  R  D.  Blackmore.  Three  articles  on  Shake- 
speare's "  Mind  Scenes  "  are  included,  as  well  as 
articles  on  Queen  Victoria  and  Osborne.  George 
Eliot's  great  friend,  F.  von  Bodenstedt,  is  also 
dealt  with  from  personal  knowledge,  as  are  George 
Miiller,  Verestschagin,  and  others. 

In  Putnam's  Monthly  for  March,  Miss  Alys 
Hallard  had  a  second  article  on  "  Ernest  Renan'in 
his  Youth,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  a  ninth  essay 
in  his  series  "  At  Large  "  on  "  Optimism." 

The  concluding  lectures  on  "  The  Painting  and 
Sculpture  of  China  and  Japan,"  of  which  the  first 
two  were  given  on  March  19  and  March  26,  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  on  April  2 
and  9,  in  the  theatre  of  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Ken- 
sington Gore.  The  special  titles  will  be  "The 
Chinese  Renaissance  in  Japan "  and  "  The  Later 
Art  of  China  and  Japan." 

On  March  18,  Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst,  R.B.A., 
lectured  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  "  Impres- 
sionist Painting :  Its  Genesis  and  Development." 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who  is  himself  also  both  an 
artist  and  a  writer  on  art,  was  in  the  chair. 

"Caroline"  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Clementina  Black.  It  tells  of  a  comedy  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  chief  figure 
is  a  young  lady  with  a  strong  will  and  a  decided 
mind.    The  publisher  is  Mr.  John  Murray. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  lately  issued  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  Theo.  Douglas'  novel,  "  A  Lost 
Summer,"  which  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Melbourne  Argus. 

This  month  will  be  published  "  Hyde  Park  :  its 
History  and  Romance"  (Mr.  Eveleigh  Nash). 
The  author,  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  has  accumulated 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  about  this  the 


most  famous  of  all  our  royal  parks,  if  that  of 
Windsor  is  excepted.  Its  history  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  encampment  near  the  rude 
settlement  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  the  invaders 
called  Londinium. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  will  publish  Edith 
C.  Kenyon's  new  historical  novel,  "  Girls  in  War- 
time," in  the  autumn.  Miss  Kenyon's  serial, 
"  A  Heroine  of  the  Reformation,"  is  running  in 
Our  Own  Gazette^  where  several  of  this  writer's 
stories  have  appeared. 

An  essay  written  by  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy, 
L.R.C.P.,  has  been  adjudged  the  best  among  a 
large  number  of  essays  sent  in  by  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  the  Leigh  Brown  Trust  for  Pain- 
less Biological  Research,  the  subject  being  "  The 
Failure  of  Vivisection  as  a  means  of  Promoting 
the  Healing  Art  in  Man,  with  suggested  i  nes  for 
Future  Medical  Research  without  Employing 
Experimentation  on  Animals."  An  award  of  £50 
was  given  to  the  essay,  which  is  to  be  published 
immediately. 

"  The  Admirable  Crichton,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie, 
was  revived  on  March  2  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre.  The  cast  included  Miss  Miriam  Clements, 
Miss  Sybil  Carlisle,  Miss  Muriel  Beaumont,  Miss 
Hilda  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Lyn  Harding,  Mr.  Eric 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier. 

On  March  10,  "  The  Little  Minister,"  by  J.  M. 
Barrie,  was  played  in  German  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Imperial  Burgtheater,  Vienna. 

Captain  John  Kendall's  three-act  play,  "  Mrs. 
Bill,"  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on 
March  10.  The  scene  is  laid  in  India  during  the 
"  hot  weather,"  and  the  plot  relates  to  the  vacilla- 
tions of  **  Mrs.  Bill's "  niece  between  Lieutenant 
Carter  and  Captain  Smith.  The  principal  charac- 
ters were  sustained  by  Miss  Marie  Illington,  Miss 
Beatrice  Terry,  Mr.  Arthur  Holmes-Gore,  and  Mr. 
Vivian  Gilbert. 

At  Wyndham's  Theatre  on  March  18,  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Jacobs  and  H.  C.  Sargent's  farcical  extrava- 
ganza, "  The  Changeling,"  was  staged  as  a  curtain- 
raiser.  The  plot  is  founded  on  a  short  story  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Strand  Magazine.  The  piece  was  represented  by 
Miss  Palgrave,  Mr.  George  TuUy,  and  Mr. 
Manning. 

Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  new  play,  *•  Marjory 
Strode,"  was  produced  at  the  Playhouse  on 
March  19.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Devonshire  in 
the  year  1810.  Marjory's  uncle  decides  that  his 
son  Dick  shall  marry,  her.  Marjory,  however,  has 
other  plans  ;  and  Dick  goes  off  to  the  wars,  while 
she  falls  in  love  with  Vicomte  de  Selac,  An  elope- 
ment is  planned  and  frustrated.  Dick  eventually 
returns  home  invalided  and  married  to  a  Spanish 
girl ;  so  all  ends  happily. 
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Miss  Xina  Seyening,  Mr.  Cyril  Mande^  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley,  Mr.  Aenneth  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Bishop  appeared  in  the  principal  rdles. 

Two  new  one-act  plays  by  Mr.  Alfred  Satro  were 
staged  last  month.  ''The  Romantic  Barber/'  at 
the  Folham  Theatre  on  March  23  ;  and  "  On  the 
Kerb,"  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre  on  March  24. 

On  March  26,  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Gatti  produced 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
entitled  "  Jack  Straw,**  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Upton  Sinclair's  new  novel,  "  The  Metropolis," 
was  brought  out  last  month  simultaneously  by 
Messrs.  Moifat,  Yard  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the 
extravagant  rich  people  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  has  finished  a  new  novel, 
**  Lady  Athlayne,"  which  Messrs.  Heinemann  are 
about  to  publish. 


•  » 


PARIS  NOTES. 


THE  candidates  for  the fauteuils  of  MM.  Berthe- 
lot,  Sully-Prudhomme  and  Andr6  Theuriet, 
of  the  French  Academy,  were  MM.  Jean 
Aicard,  Emile  Bergerat,  Francis  Charmes,  Auguste 
Dorchain,  Edinond  Haraucourt,  Jean  Labor,  Henri 
Poincar^,  Charles  de  Pomairols,  Henri  de  R^nier 
and  Jean  Richepin.  The  three  elected  are  Francis 
Charmes,  Henri  Poincar6  and  Jean  Richepin. 

Francis  Charmes  was  bom  at  Aurillac  in  1848. 
He  has  succeeded  M.  Bruneti^re  as  Director  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  He  had  for  a  long  time 
supplied  the  political  article  for  that  review,  and 
has  also  collaborated  for  many  years  in  the  Journal 
des  Dehats,  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  writer  of 
historical  htudies  and  of  political  articles. 

Henri  Poincar6  is  a  savant.  He  was  born  at 
Nancy  in  1854,  and  has  published  many  memoirs 
and  articles  on  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy 
and  philosophy  ;  a  work  of  ten  volumes  on  Mathe- 
matical PhysiCH,  and  a  series  of  three  volumes,  en- 
titled respectively,  "  Legons  de  M^nique  celeste," 
"La  Science  et  THypoth^se"  and  "  La  Valeur  de 
la  Science." 

Jean  Richepin  was  born  in  1849  at  Med^a,  in 
Algeria.  His  literary  and  dramatic  works  are  too 
numerous  for  us  to  be  able  to  give  the  complete 
list.  His  first  published  work  was  "Les  Etapes 
d'un  R^l'ractaire"  iu  1872,  and  in  1876  he  had 
great  success  with  his  volume  entitled  "  Les 
Gueux.'*  In  1884  he  translated  "  Macbeth,'*  and 
in  1892  his  play  *'  Par  le  Glaive"  was  given  at  the 
Frangais.  In  1897  "  Le  Cliemineau  "  was  also 
given,  and  at  piest nt  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  playing 
his  "  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant." 


Among  new  publications  are  the  following 
volumes  :  "  Heures  d'Orabrie,"  by  Gabriel  Faure  ; 
"Notes  de  route,  Maroc,  Alg^rie,  Tunisie,"  by 
Isabelle  Eberhardt ;  *'  L'Evolution  souterraine,'' 
by  E.  A.  Martel ;  "  Deux  Fant6mes,"  by  Jules 
Perrin ;  "  Les  yeux  qui  s'ouvrent,"  by  Henri 
Bordeaux  ;  "  La  Fille  de  Louis  XVL  au  Temple," 
by  G.  Lendtre  ;  *'  Luther  et  le  luth^ranisme,  by 
L.  Oristiani,  Doctor  of  Theology. 

In  recent  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  M. 
Henry  Leyret  writes  some  chapters  on  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ;  M.  Victor  B6rard  writes  on  "  La  Poli- 
tique de  M.  Delcass6,**  and  there  is  also  an  article 
entitled  "Le  cas  de  Rudyard  Kipling,"  and  one 
by  Firmin  Roz  on  George  Meredith,  and  by  M. 
Andr6  Ch^vrillon  on  "  Raskin  et  la  Vie."  In  the 
Rews  des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Wyzewa  writes  on 
Annunzio's  new  tragedy,  and  M.  K6ne  Doumie  on 
the  subject  of  divorce.  In  the  Revue  Bleue  M. 
Combes  writes  on  the  liquidation  of  the  congrega- 
tions. 

La  Revue  heldomaduire  continues  its  publi- 
cation of  Jules  Lemaitre's  lectures  on  Racine  and 
those  on  Napoleon  by  various  lecturers,  including 
one  by  Mounet-Sully  on  "  Talma  et  le  th64tre  au 
temps  de  ^Empire  " ;  Pierre  de  Qnrielle  writes  on 
"  L'Effort  catholique  de  Bruneti^re  "  ;  Charles 
Wagner  on  "  Le  Droit  des  Morts  " ;  and  Firmin 
Roz  on  '*  L'Allemagne  nouvellej*' 

"  La  Femme  nue,"  by  Henry  Bataille,  now  being 
played  at  the  Gymnase,  is  decidedly  the  success  of 
this  season.  To  superficial  observers  there  is 
nothing  very  new  about  the  theme  of  this  play. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  artist  who,  after  his 
success  at  the  Salon,  marries  the  model  who  has 
Ferved  for  his  famous  picture,  "  La  Femme  nue." 
This  theme  has  been  taKen  times  without  number 
by  novelists,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  rarely  been 
worked  out  with  such  clear  insight  into  human 
nature  as  in  this  play.  Pierre  Bernier,  the 
artist,  is  undoubtedly  a  monster  of  selfishness. 
He  falls  in  love,  after  his  marriage  with  the 
woman  to  whom  he  owes  his  success,  with  the 
Princesse  de  Chabran.  The  latter  has  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  in  order  to  be  free  for 
the  artist  whom  she  has  fascinated.  Louise,  the 
ex-model,  is  in  despair  at  losing  the  love  of  her 
husband.  The  whole  situation  is  tragic,  but  com- 
prehensible. The  artist,  in  the  first  flush  of 
success,  had  married  his  model,  as  so  many  artists 
before  him  have  done.  As  time  goes  on  he 
realises  the  great  gulf  which  separates  him  from 
his  wife.  His  innate  refinement  is  frequently 
shocked  by  her  hopeless  ignorance  and  her  mistakes, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  attracted  by  a  woman 
of  more  cultivated  taste.  The  whole  play  is  cleverly 
worked  out,  the  episodes  are,  perhaps,  more  or  less 
common- place  ;  but  for  those  of  the  spectators 
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who  enjoy  psychological  study  the  piece  is  intensely 
interesting. 

**  Ramuntcho,"  by  Pierre  Loti,  has  been  staged 
by  Antoine  at  the  Od6on.  The  novel  itself  is 
charming,  an  idyll  in  prose,  but  full  of  poetry. 
The  description  of  the  Basque  country,  the  analysis 
of  the  Basque  soul  with  Pierre  Loti  lor  a  guide, 
could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  fascinating  ;  but  on 
the  stage,  picturesque  though  it  all  is,  the  action 
seems  somewhat  drawn  out  and  the  situations 
rather  incomprehensible.  The  play  is  charming, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read  the  novel 
first  in  order  to  enter  into  the  various  situations 
and  thoroughly  understand  the  personages  repre- 
sented. The  staging  is,  of  course,  excellent,  and 
in  these  days  of  commonplace  subjects  one  is 
grateful  to  author  and  manager  alike  for  giving  us 
a  little  poetry  by  way  of  a  change. 

Alys  Hallakd. 

"  Heures  d'Ombrie  "  (tiausot). 

"  Notes  de  route,  Maroc,  Alg<Srie,  Tunisie  "  (FasqueUe). 

"  L  Evolution  souterraine  "  (Flammarion). 

"  Deux  Fantdmes  "  (FasqueUe). 

"  Les  yeux  qui  s'ouvrent "  (Plon). 

"  La  FiUe  de  Louis  XVI.  au  Temple  "  (Perrin). 

"  Luther  et  le  luth^ranisme  '*  (Bloud). 


•    ♦    • 


UNITED  STATES  COPYRIGHT. 


Sir, — In  the  February  number  of  The  Author, 
in  an  article  headed  '*  United  States  Copyright," 
ap[)ears  the  following  paragraph  : — 

**  The  Germans  threatened  to  boycott  the  United 
States  as  far  as  copyright  was  concerned,  and  with 
their  neighbours  the  Fi-ench,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  bit  I  giving  a  delay  of  one  year  in  the  production 
of  translations.*' 

This  statement  is  based  on  a  misapprehension. 

The  amendment  in  the  United  States  copyright 
statute,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  better  pro- 
tection in  the  States  of  the  works  of  Contitieutal 
authors,  was  enacted  in  May,  1905.  This  amend- 
ment had  been  drafted  by  myself,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Publishers'  Copyright  League,  and  had 
been  on  the  calendar  of  Congress  I'ur  more  than 
two  years. 

It  is  not  much  more  easy  to  secure  from  legis- 
lators on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  from 
legislators  in  Great  Britain  attention  to  a  subject 
like  copyright,  which  has  no  political  importance, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  members  of  Cungresj*,  like 
members  of  Parliament,  are  disinclined  to  interest 
themselves.  There  was  no  *'  boycott "  threatened 
either  by  the  Germans  or  by  the  French^  and  if 


such  threats  had  been  made,  the  Copyright  Leagaes, 
working  for  the  largest  possible  measure  of  recog*- 
nition  of  copyright  property,  would  have  done  what 
was  practicable  to  keep  them  from  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  is  our  experience 
that  threats  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove  a 
serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  wise  copyright 
legislation. 

Suggestions  had  been  made  in  several  gatherings 
of  German  authors  for  the  cancellation  of  the  c<^py- 
right  convention  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  but  no  consideration  could  be  secured  in 
the  Reichstag  for  any  such  proposals. 

The  amendment  in  question  provides  that  for 
works  originating  in  language  other  than  in  Eng- 
lish, the  authors,  or  their  representatives,  can 
secure,  through  the  printing  of  a  notice  showing 
that  American  copyright  has  been  applied  fur,  a 
term  of  twelve  mouths  within  which  to  bring  into 
publication  an  authorised  American  edition  which 
has  complied  with  the  requireujents  of  the  American 
statute. 

Under  the  new  bill  now  pending,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Authors*  and  Publishers'  Copyright 
Leagues,  the  provision  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
give  an  ad  interim  term  of  protection  for  two  years 
instead  of  one.  It  is  assumed  that  this  term 
should  prove  sufficient  for  any  work  likely  to 
secure  an  adequate  circle  of  readers  in  an  Ameri- 
can edition  to  enable  the  author  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  the  production  of  such  clition. 

I  may  add  a  word  of  repoit  in  regard  to  the 
present  status  of  the  pending  copyright  bill.  This 
bill  was  put  into  shape  after  conferences  tiiat  had 
extended  over  a  term  of  more  than  eii^hteen  months, 
and  after  various  "hearings"  held  before  the 
Patent  Committees  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
sitting  in  joint  session. 

At  these  confereuces  and  hearings  the  largest 
possible  opportunity  was  given  to  all  who  had  any 
claim  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject  oi  ropyright 
(and  it  may  be  added,  to  very  many  whose  claims 
were  hanily  to  be  described  as  legnimate)  to  be 
heard,  and  full  opportunity  whs  given  for  criticisms 
of  the  bill  proposed  and  for  suirgestions  for  dif- 
ferent provisions  under  one  headinj^  or  another. 

The  difficulty  both  with  the  confert-ni  es  and  with 
the  hearings  was  that  a  large  number  of  pensons 
were  permitted  to  take  part  who  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  Atlantic  could  never  have  secun-d  any  con- 
sideration for  their  views  in  the  shapinir  of  a 
copyright  Act.  The  bill  as  now  frametl  wonld, 
if  enacted,  ticcure  in  certain  important  respects 
decided  advantages  over  the  existing  law.  The 
terra  of  copyright  is  extended  and  h  better  measure 
of  protection,  under  statutory  penalties,  ts  secured, 
and  various  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in 
the  existing  law  are  eliminated.     Ou  tiie  other 
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hand,  the  bill  is  itself  very  faulty  in  continuing  to 
give  a  larger  measure  of  consideration  to  manu- 
facturing interests  and  to  mechanical  interests  than 
are  entitled  to  such  consideration  in  a  copyright 
law.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Copyright  Leagues 
that  such  protection  as  the  legislators  may  think 
proper  to  concede  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
interests  ought  lo  be  provided  for  in  a  tariff  Act 
and  not  be  permitted  to  confuse  a  copyright  law. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  course 
taken  in  countries  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  which  accept  in  full  the  principles  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  which  have  not  permitted  tariff 
considerations  to  confuse  the  provisions  of  the 
copyright  statute. 

I  may  say  at  once,  however,  in  reiteration  of  a 
report  that  1  have  had  occasion  to  give  from  year 
to  year  to  transatlantic  correspondents  interested 
in  American  copyright  conditions,  that  there  is  no 
prospect  in  the  near  future  of  securing  any  copy- 
right enactment  that  shall  do  away  with  the 
requirement  for  manufacturing  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  works  securing  the 
protection  of  the  American  law. 

As  the  recx)rds  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  shown, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  voters  and 
to  the  legislators  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  the  nature  of  property  in  rights  and  the 
importance,  as  well  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity itself  as  on  the  ground  of  justice  to 
producers,  of  securing  the  fullest  recognition  under 
the  law  to  authors,  artists,  and  composers. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
property  rights  of  authors.  An  adequate  under- 
standing of  property  in  art  productions  comes  more 
slowly,  but  In  this  matter  also  progress  is  being 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  time  must 
yet  elapse  before  the  public  will  be  prepared  to 
understHud  and  to  give  proper  recognition  to  the 
claims  of  musical  composers.  To  the  average 
citizen  and  to  the  average  legislator,  the  idea  that 
the  producer  of  a  popular  melody  should  be  entitled 
to  some  return  on  the  part  of  all  who  secare  advan- 
tage or  enjoyment  from  the  rendering  under  one 
form  or  another  of  such  melody,  is  oue  very  difficult 
of  conception. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  group  together  in  their  proper  logical 
relations  provisions  securing  copyright  for  the 
three  classes  of  copyrigli table  productions  in 
literature,  in  art  and  in  music. 

The  contentions,  however,  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  music, 
and  who  decline  to  be  interested  in  the  claim«j  of 
the  composers,  have  had  no  little  force  with  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  there  is  now  very  little 


probability  that  the  bill  as  framed  can  secure 
enactment. 

If  this  bill  should  fail,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Copyright  Leagues  to  put  into  shape  a  new  bill 
which  shall  make  provision  for  the  protection  of 
literature  and  art,  and  to  leave  to  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  protection  of  musical 
compositions  the  task  of  securing  under  a  separate 
measure  such  protection  as  Congress  may  be  pre- 
pared to  give.  Such  a  course  must,  however, 
involve  a  very  considerable  delay.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  those  who  are  interested  in  copyright 
property  must  continue  to  accept  the  inconve- 
niences and  the  injustices  of  the  present  statute. 

Submitting  this  report  for  the  information  of 
the  readers  of  The  Author^  1  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 


■  »  » 
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WABNINGS  TO  THE  PRODUCERS 
OF  BOOKS. 


HBBE  are  a  few  standing  rales  to  be  observed  in  an 
agreement.  There  are  foar  methods  of  dealing 
with  literary  property  : — 

L  Belling  it  Ontpight. 

This  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  if  a  proper  price  ean  he 
obtained,  Bnt  the  transaction  should  be  managed  by  a 
competent  agent,  or  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

II.  A  Profit-Sharing  Agreement  (a  bad  form  of 
agreement). 

In  this  case  the  following  rales  should  be  attended  to : 
(1.)  Not  to  sign  any  agreement  in  which  the  cost  of  pro* 
daction  forms  a  part  witnoat  the  strictest  investigation. 
(2.)  Not  to  give  the  publisher  the  power  of  putting  the 

Srofits  into  his  own  pocket  by  charging  for  advertisements 
I  his  own  organs,  or  by  charging  exchange  advertise- 
ments.   Therefore  keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 

(8.)  Not  to  allow  a  special  charge  for  **  office  expenses  " 
unless  the  same  allowance  is  mad6  to  the  author. 

(4.)  Not  to  give  up  American,  Colonial,  or  Continental 
rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  give  up  serial  or  translation  rights. 

(6.)  Not  to  bind  yourself  for  future  work  to  any  publisher. 
As  well  bind  yourself  for  the  future  to  any  one  solicitor  or 
doctor  I 

III.  The  Royalty  Syitem. 

This  is  perhaps,  with  certain  limitations,  the  best  form 
of  agreement.  It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  know 
what  the  proposed  royalty  means  to  both  sides.  It  is  now 
possible  tor  an  author  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
truth.  From  time  to  time  very  important  ngures  connected 
with  royalties  are  published  in  7'he  Author, 

IT.  A  CommiMlon  Agreement. 

The  main  point*  are  : — 

!1.^  Be  careful  to  obtain  a  fair  cost  of  production. 
2.)  Keep  control  of  the  advertisements. 
(3.)  Keep  control  of  the  sale  price  of  the  book. 

General. 

All  other  forms  of  agreement  are  combinations  of  the  four 
above  mentioned. 

Such  combinations  are  generally  disastrous  to  the  author. 

Never  sign  any  agreement  without  competent  advice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Stamp  all  agreements  with  the  Inland  Bevenue  stamp. 

Avoid  agreements  by  letter  if  possible. 

The  main  points  which  the  Society  has  always  demanded 
from  the  outset  are : — 

(1.)  That  both  sides  shall  know  what  an  agreement 


(2.)  The  inspection  of  those  account  books  which  belong 
to  the  author.  We  ar&  advised  that  this  is  a  right,  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  law  right,  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
withheld. 

(3.)  Always  aYoid  a  transfer  of  copyright. 


•  ♦   * 


WABKINGS  TO  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 


NBYEB  sign  an  agreement  without  submitting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Authors  or  some  com- 
petent legal  authority. 
2.  It  is  well  to  be  extremely  careful  in  negotiating  for 
the  production  of  a  play  with  anyone  except  an  establMied 
manager. 


8.  There  are  three  forms  of  dramatic  contract  for  plajTB 
in  three  or  more  acts:~ 

(a.)  Bale  ontritfht  of  the  performing  right.    Thia 

is  unsatisfactory.     An  author  who  enters  into 

such  a  contract  should  stipulate  in  the  contract 

for  production  of  the  piece  by  a  certain  date 

and  for  proper  publication  of  his  name  on  the 

play-bills. 

(h.)  Bale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  lioenoe  to 

perform  on  the  basis   of  percentages    on 

gross   receipts.     Percentages   vary  between    6 

and  15  per  cent.     An  author  should  obtain   a 

percentage  on  the  sliding  scale  of  grots  receipts 

m  preference  to  the  American  system.    Should 

obtain  a  sum  in  advance  of  percentages.    A  fixed 

date  on  or  before  which  the  play  should   be 

performed. 

(«.)  Bale  of  performing  right  or  of  a  licenoe  to 

perform  on  the  basis  of  royalties  (».«.,  fixed 

nightly  fees).    This  method  should  be  always 

avoided   except  in  cases   where   the   fees  are 

likely  to  be  small  or  difficult  to  collect.    The 

other  safeguards  set  out  under  heading  (d.)  apply 

also  in  this  case. 

'  4.  Plays  in  one  act  are  often  sold  outright,  bat  it  is 

better  to  obtain  a  small  nightly  fee  if  possible,  and  a  sum 

paid  in  advance  of  such  fees  in  any  event.    It  is  extremely 

Important  that  the  amateur  rights  of  one-act  plays  shoold 

be  reserved. 

5.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  can 
be  limited,  and  are  usually  limited,  by  town,  country,  and 
time.    This  is  most  important. 

6.  Authors  should  not  assign  performing  rights,  but 
should  grant  a  licence  to  perform.  The  legal  distinction  is 
of  great  importance. 

7.  Authors  should  remember  that  performing  rights  in  a 

Elay  are  distinct  from  literary  copyright.     A  manager 
olding  the  performing  right  or  licence  to  perform  cannot 
print  the  book  of  the  words. 

8.  Never  forget  that  United  Btates  ri^ts  may  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  They  should  never  be  included  in  Bnglish 
agreements  without  the  author  obtaining  a  substantial 
consideration. 

9.  Agreementa  for  collaboration  should  be  carefnlly 
drawn  and  executed  before  collaboration  is  commenced. 

10.  An  author  should  remember  that  production  of  a  play 
is  highly  speculative  :  that  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  ot 
delay  and  a  breakdown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
He  should  therefore  gaard  himself  all  the  more  carefully  in 
the  beginning. 

11.  An  author  must  remember  that  the  dramatic  market 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  for  a  novice  the  first  object 
is  to  obtain  adequate  publication. 

As  these  Wj|mings  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  the  subject  of  dramatic  con- 
tracts, those  authors  desirous  of  further  information 
are  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


•  ♦   • 


WARNINGS  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

I  e  I 

LITTLE  can  be  added  to  the  warnings  given  for  the 
assistance  of  producers  of  books  and  dramatic 
authors.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  musical  publisher  demands  from  the  musicsl 
composer  a  transfer  of  fuller  rights  and  less  liberal  finao* 
cial  terms  than  those  obtained  for  literary  and  dramatic 
property.  The  musical  composer  has  very  often  the  two 
rights  to  deal  with—performing  right  and  copyright.  He 
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MEMORANDUM  AND  ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

OF 

THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  The  name  of  the  Association  is  "  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.** 
II.  The  registered  office  of  the  Association  will  be  situated  in  England. 
III.  The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  : — 

(1.)  To  represent,  further,  aid,  and  assist  the  objects,  and  to  protect  the  rights 
and  interests  in  their  works,  of  Authors  of  every  kina  of  literary,  dramatic,  artistic, 
scientific,  technical,  educational,  and  musical  works  and  publications,  and  the  rights 
and  interests  in  the  same,  of  the  assigns  or  representatives  of  such  Authors. 

(2.)  To  promote  a  Bill  or  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  obtain  the  passing  of  an 
Act  or  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  of  copyright,  and  the  registration  of 
copyrights,  titles,  and  rights  thereto,  and  all  rights  of  every  kind  of  Authors,  or  their 
assigns  and  representatives  in  law,  to  the  title  or  titles  of  any  book^  pamphlet, 
magazine,  review,  priodical,  newspaper,  picture,  engraving,  play,  dramatic  piece, 
work  of  art  as  original,  or  as  copy,  or  reproduced  by  any  process  for  the  illustration 
of  such  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  review,  periodical,  or  newspaper  before  mentioned. 

(3.)  To  act  as  Agent  for  any  English  or  Foreign  Author,  writer  or  contributor 
to  any  newspaper,  publication,  journal,  or  other  periodical  and  to  represent  the 
rights  of  such  Author,  writer,  or  contributor,  or  the  assigns  and  representatives  in 
law  of  the  same,  to  copyright  in  this  country  or  abroad,  and  to  act  as  agent,  trustee 
or  representative  of  any  English  or  Foreign  Author  in  any  negotiations  that  may 
arise  with  any  publisher,  firm,  company  of  publishers,  or  person  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

(4.)  To  hold  as  trustee  or  depositee,  all  or  any  writings,  manuscripts,  documents, 
literary  materials,  and  things  having  relation  to  literary  works  of  every  kind,  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association,  ana  in  accordance 
with  such  contracts  and  agi-eements  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  entered  into  with 
the  authore  or  proprietoi*s  in  law  of  such  documents,  papers,  writings,  illustrations,  etc., 
and  genemlly  to  act  as  trustee  in  relation  to  all  or  any  of  such  matters. 

(5.)  To  promote  and  take  part  in  and  assist  every  effort  and  endeavour  made  by 
any  person  or  persons,  body,  association,  or  guild  of  American  or  Foreign  Authors,  formed 
or  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  English  Authors,  writers  and  others 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  being  foreigners  in  such  Statejs  or  countries  (whether 
belonging  to  this  Association  or  not),  grants  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  any  or  all  of  the  States  thereof,  the  Republic  of  France,  or  other  foreign 
State,  and  in  all  colonies  or  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  England,  upon  such  terms, 
as  to  reciprocity  and  otherwise,  as  the  Association  in  its  discretion  shall  deem  fair 
and  equitable. 

(6.)  To  protect  the  rights  of  Authors  and  others  in  all  foreign  countries,  and  to 
take  such  steps  on  their  behalf  as  may  be  necessary  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  time  being  of  this  Association ; 
and  the  contracts  from  time  to  time  entered  into  with  any  Authors,  writers, 
proprietors,  or  publishers  of,  or  persons  interested  in,  such  works,  writings,  publica- 
tions, rights  and  matters  as  aforesaid,  for  the  inscription  and  registration  of  such 
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rights  and  premises  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  protection  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  same  ;  with  express  power  to  name,  apjwint,  substitute,  and  re-appoint  all  legal 
persons  and  representatives,  for  all  or  any  of  the  above  purposes. 

(7.)  To  undertake  the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  legal  documents 
dealing  with  or  modifying  the  rights  of  Authors  and  writers,  and  furnishing  of  legal 
assistance  to  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  settlement  of  any 
instruments,  agreements,  deeds,  inscriptions,  and  other  acts  relating  to  the  rights  of 
such  Authors  and  writers. 

(8.)  To  receive  from  the  Shareholders  of  the  Association  and  other  pensons, 
annual  or  other  subscriptions,  donations,  and  contributions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  apply 
the  same  to  all  or  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

(9.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  21st  section  of  the  Companies'  Act,  1862, 
to  lea«e,  hire,  rent,  purchase  or  otherwise  a^i^uire  any  houses,  offices,  or  premises  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  matters  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  let  the  same,  in  the  event  of  the  same  being  no 
longer  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(10.)  To  act  as  auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts  as  between  Authors  and 
publishers,  or  as  referees  or  arbitrators  in  any  disputes  or  diflTercnces  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  referred  to  the  Association. 

(11.)  To  apply  the  capital  of  the  Association,  and  any  interest  or  income  derived 
from  the  same,  or  any  subscriptions,  contributions,  donations,  or  other  funds  and 
matters  from  time  to  time  acquired  by  the  Association,  to  all  or  any  of  the  above 
objects. 

(12.)  To  procure  the  Association  to  be  acknowledged,  recognized,  registered,  or 
inscribed  in  any  foreign  country. 

(13.)  To  issue  shares  and  debentures,  or  other  securities  or  documents  of  the 
Association  hereby  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  under  such 
conditions,  and  with  such  guarantees,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  decided  upon  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Association. 

(14.)  To  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  shall  be  incidental  or  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 

IV.  The  income  and  property  of  the  Association,  whencesoever  derived,  shall  be  applied 
solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum 
of  Association ;  and  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  transfeiTed  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
way  of  dividend,  bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever  by  way  of  profit,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  payment,  in  good  faith,  of  remuneration  to 
any  officers  or  servants  of  the  Association,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Association,  or  other  person 
in  return  for  any  services  actually  rendered  to  the  Association. 

V.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum  is  a  condition  on  which  a  licence  is  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Association  in  pursuance  of  Section  23  of  the  Companies'  Act, 
1867. 

VI.  If  any  member  of  the  Association  pays  or  receives  any  dividend,  bonus,  or  other  profit 
in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  Memorandum,  his  liability  shall 
be  unlimited. 

VII.  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 

VIII.  The  capital  of  the  Association  is  £1,000,  divided  into  1 ,000  shares  of  £1  each, 
with  power  to  increase  or  reduce  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to 
1883. 

IX.  If  upon  the  winding  up  or  dissolution  of  the  Association,  there  remains,  after  the 
satisfaction  of  all  its  debts  and  liabilities,  any  property  whatsoever,  the  same  shall  not  be  paid 
to  or  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association,  but  shall  be  given  or  transferred  to 
some  other  institution  or  institutions,  having  objects  similar  to  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
to  be  determined  by  the  members  of  the  Association  at  or  before  the  time  of  dissolution,  or  in 
default  thereof  by  such  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  as  may  have  or  acquire  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter. 
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X.  True  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  sums  of  money  received  and  expended  by  the 
Association,  and  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and 
of  the  property,  credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Association;  and,  subject  to  any  reasonable 
restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  inspecting  the  same  that  may  be  imposed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Association  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members.  Once  at  least  in  every  year  the  accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  examined, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  balance-sheet  ascertained  by  one  or  more  properly  qualified  auditor 
or  auditors. 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being 
formed  into  an  Association,  in  pursuance  of  this  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  we 
lespectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of  shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Association  set  opposite  to 
our  respective  names. 


Names,  Addresses,  and  Descriptions  of 

Number  of  Shares  taken 

Subscribers. 

by  each  Subscriber. 

Walter  Besant, 

One. 

Author, 

12,  Gay  ton  Crescent,  Hampstead. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Iiaw, 

168,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea. 

Alfred  Egmont  Hake, 

One. 

Author, 

Greenfield  Lodge,  South  Ealing. 

Charles  Henry  Middleton-Wake, 

One. 

Clerk  in  Holy  Orders, 

Campden  Hill  Road,  Kensington,  AV. 

Samuel  George  Chetwynd  MrnnLEMORE, 

One. 

Journalist, 

78,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  SAW 

Herman  Charles  Merivale, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

Hazard  Side,  Eastbonrne. 

Joseph  AVilliam  Comyns  Carr, 

One. 

Barrister-at-Law, 

19,  Blandford  Square,  London,  N.W. 

Dated  this  20th  day  of  June,  1884. 

Witness  to  the  signatures  of  all  the  above, 

John  Tristram  Valentine, 
Solicitor, 
6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W, 
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AKTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 


OF 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

As  altered  bij  Special  Resolution  of  Thursday,  29th  June,  1893,  which  Resolution  was  confinned 

on  Wednesday,  19/A  July,  1898. 
As  altered  ly  Special  Resolution  of  Monday,  llth  Feh^xmry,  1908,f^AwjA  Resolution  was  confirmed 

on  Monday,  2nd  Marc?^  1908. 


Preuminary. 

Art.  1. — The  regulations  contained  in  Table  *' A"  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  '*  Companies' 
Act,  1862,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  Society. 

Constitution. 

Art.  2. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  Shareholders,  Subscribing  Members,  and  Associates. 

Shareholder  shall  mean  a  Subscribing  Member  being  a  holder  of  not  less  than  one  share 
in  the  Society. 

Subscribing  Member  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  who  has  been  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee  of  Management  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Associate  shall  mean  an  annual  or  other  subscriber  duly  elected  as  such  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  but  not  being  a  subscribing  member  as  defined  above. 

Business. 

Art.  3. — The  business  of  the  Society  shall  comprise  all  the  business  mentioned  or 
included  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  all  matters  incidental  thereto. 

Art.  4. — ^The  oflScers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  a 
Oouncil,  a  Committee  of  Management,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appointed. 

The  Council. 

Art.  5. — The  President  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council.  The  present  Council 
«hall  consist  of  the  following  persons  : — 

President. 

George  Meredith,  0M% 

CounciU 

Sib  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  Rbv.  Prop.  Bonnet,  P.B.S. 

Alfred  Austin.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Brtcb,  M.P. 

J.  M.  Barrie.  Hall  Cainb. 

A.  W.  A  Beokett.  Egbrton  Castle,  P.S.A. 

Robert  Bateman.  P.  W.  Clayden. 
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Sir  Henry  Bebone,  K.C,M.G.  Edward  Clodd. 

Walter  Besant.  W.  Morris  Colles. 

Augustine  Birrbll,  M.P.  Hon.  John  Collier. 

5*  5'  ^^^^ORE.  W.  Martin  Conway. 

F.  Marion  Crawford.  Lewis  Morris. 

Oswald  Crawfurd,  CM.G  Prof.  Max  MtJLLER. 

The  Earl  of  Desart.  J,  C.  Parkinson. 

Austin  Dobson.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

A.  W.  DuBOURG.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D. 

J.  Eric  Erichsen,  F.R.S.  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster,  F,R.S.  A.  G.  Boss. 

The  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Gardner,  M.P.     George  Augustus  Sala. 

Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  W.  Baptiste  ScooNEa 

Edmund  Gosse.  G.  R.  Sims. 

H.  Rider  Haggard.  S.  Squire  Spriggb. 

Thomas  Hardy.  J,  J,  Stevenson. 

Jerome  K  Jeromb.  James  Sully. 

RUDYARD  KlPLIl^G.  WiLLLAM  MOY  ThOMAS. 

Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankbster,  F.R.a  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. 

J.  M.  Lbly.  E.  M.  Underdown,  K,C. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftib,  FAA.  The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms^ 

Prof.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklbjohn.  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Herman  C.  Merivale.  Edmund  Yates. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton-Wake. 

Art.  6. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  from  time  to  time  make  elections  to  the 
Council.    A  person  so  elected  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Society  before  election. 

Art.  7. — Every  member  of  the  Council  shall  be  or  become  a  Shareholder  in  the  Society^ 
and  shall  pay  an  annual  or  other  subscription  to  the  Society.  This  Article  must  be  r^ 
subject  to  Art.  8. 

Art.  8. — Honorary  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  elected  after  the  adoption  of  these 
present  Articles. 

Art.  9. — ^The  total  number  of  the  Council  shall  not  exceed  60,  in  addition  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time  being. 

Art.  10. — The  President  and  other  members  of  the  Council  shall  hold  their  respective 
oflBces  so  long  as  they  continue  Subscribing  Members  of  the  Society. 

Art.  11. ---On  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  President,  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  elect  a 
President 

Art.  12. — Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Management,  but  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned  in  each  calendar 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee  of  Management  may  determine  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  summon  a  meeting  without  delay  to  cx)nsider  any  matter  relating 
to  the  Society  or  its  business  if  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  any  five  members  of  the 
Council,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  by  any  twenty 
subscribing  members.  Seven  members  of  the  Council  present  at  a  meeting  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  all  purposes  of  that  meeting. 

Art.  13. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  in  every  year  the  Committee  of  Management 
shall  prepare  and  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Council  in  such  meetings  assembled,  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Committee 
of  Management  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  these  recommendations  shall  be  duly  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Management,  who  shall  take  such  steps  as  they  shall  deem  expedient 
therein. 
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The  Committee  of  Management. 

Art.  14. — The  present  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of  : — 

Ghainnan, 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D. 

A.  W.  A.  Beckett.  Edmund  Gosre. 

Walter  Besant.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Egbrton  Castle.  J.  M.  Lely. 

W.  Morris  Colles.  S.  S.  Sprigge. 

Hon.  John  Collier.  A.  G.  Ross. 
W.  Martin  Conway. 

Art.  15. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  conduct  and  manage  all  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  exercise  all  such  powers,  authorities,  and  discretions  of  the 
Society,  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  are  set  forth  or  embraced  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  the  Society. 

Art.  16. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  to  be  elected 
by  the  subscribing  members,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  become 
members  of  the  Council  during  their  term  of  office. 

Art.  17. — Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  one- 
third  of  them  retiring  annually,  and  being  eligible  for  re-election.  In  the  year  1908  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  retire,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
Of  the  twelve  members  to  be  elected  in  1908,  the  tour  having  the  four  lowest  number  of  votes 
shall  retire  in  1909,  the  four  having  the  four  next  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1910, 
and  the  four  having  the  four  highest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  in  1911.  In  the  case  of  a 
tie  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  the  casting  of  lots  among  those  members  who 
have  an  equality  of  votes. 

Art.  18. — The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  retire  in  each  successive 
year  shall  be  those  who  have  been  longest  in  office  since  their  last  election,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  article.  A  retiring  member  shall  be  re-eligible.  Casual  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be  forthwith  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  a  qualified  person,  who  shall  in  all  respects  stand  in  the 
place  of  his  predecessor. 

Art.  19. — The  election  in  1908  shall  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  the  dates  fcerein  con- 
tained, but  shall,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  take  place  as  soon  as  the  revised  articles 
have  been  legally  adopted. 

The  method  of  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — In  the  month  of  January  in  each  year  the 
Secretary  shall  (by  a  notice  in  The  AutJior  or  otherwise)  notify  to  all  Subscribing  Members  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  who  will  in  that  year  retire  from 
office,  and  whether  or  not  thev  severally  desire  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election  ;  and  shall 
state  the  date  which  shall  be  nxed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  for  some  day  in  February 
up  to  which  nominations  of  candidates  for  election  to  the  Committee  of  Management  may  be 
made.  The  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  cause  to  be  nominated  at  the  time 
of  issue  of  the  notice  above  mentioned  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  whose  names  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  subscribing  members  as  aforesaid.  Any  two  subscribing  members  of  the 
Society  may  also  nominate  one  or  more  subscribing  members  other  than  themselves  (not 
exceeding  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled)  by  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the  Secretary 
accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  candidate  or  candidates  so  nominated  expressing  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  duties  of  the  post.  In  the  event  of  only  so  many  candidates  being  nominate 
as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  they  shall  be  declared  duly  elected.  In  the  event  of  more 
candidates  being  nominated  than  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  printed  a  list  of  all  the  candidates  who  have  been  duly  nominated,  and  whose  consent  has 
been  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  ballot  paper  to  be  circulated  with  the  March  number  of  The 
Author  or  otherwise,  giving  in  each  case  the  name  or  names  of  the  nominator  or  nominators  ; 
marking  with  asterisks  the  names  of  those  candidates  who  are  retiring  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  appending  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  voting,  and  the  date  by  which  the 
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ballot  paper  mnst  be  returned.  The  date  up  to  which  the  ballot  papers  shall  be  received  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  for  some  date  in  Marcn.  A  ballot  paper  so  printed 
shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  (as  an  enclosure  to  The  Author  or  otherwise)  to  the  last  known 
address  of  every  subscribing  member,  together  with  an  envelope  marked  only  **  Ballot  Paper," 
in  which  the  ballot  paper  when  filled  up  may  be  sealed  from  view,  and  also  another  envelope 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  and  bearing  a  space  for  the  member^s  signature^by  way  of  authentica- 
tion, in  which  the  ballot  paper  within  its  sealed  envelope  may  be  returned  by  post.  The 
Secretary  shall  on  receipt  of  such  ballot  papers  open  the  outer  envelopes  only,  and  shall  place 
all  the  ballot  papers  in  their  sealed  envelopes  in  the  ballot  box  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose, 
which  shall  be  opened  only  by  the  three  or  more  scrutineers  annually  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  General  Meeting  of  subscribing  members  next  previous  to  the  election,  or  in  default  by 
the  Committee  of  Management.  The  scrutineers  shall  count  the  votes  given  for  the  several 
candidates,  and  shall  sign  a  certificate  of  the  numbers,  which  shall  be  published  to  the 
subscribing  members  in  the  next  number  of  The  Author  or  otherwise.  The  candidates  obtaining 
the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly  elected  to  the  vacancies.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie,  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  time  being  shall  choose  from  among  the 
candidates  having  an  equal  number  of  votes,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  elected.  The 
Committee  of  Management  shall  make  from  time  to  time  any  arrangements  or  regulations 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  article. 

Art.  20. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  after  every  annual 
election  of  members  of  the  Committee,  a  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  be 
elected.    The  outgoing  Chairman  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Art.  21. — In  case  the  conduct  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  shall  at  any  time  be  such 
that  his  continuing  a  member  shall  appear  to  the  other  members  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  other  members  for  the  time  being  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  (if 
two-thirds  in  number  of  the  whole  number  of  members  for  the  time  being  concur  in  that 
behalf,  but  not  otherwise),  to  remove  any  such  member  from  his  office. 

Art.  22. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  may  meet  together  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
adjourn  and  regulate  their  meetings  in  time  and  place,  and  otherwise  as  they  think  fit.  Three 
members  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Questions 
arising  at  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman,  in  addition  to  his  original  vote,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
The  Chairman  or  two  members  of  the  Committee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Committee.  The  members  assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  duly  summoned 
may,  if  a  quorum  is  formed,  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Committee,  notwithstanding  any 
vacancy  in  their  numbers. 

Art.  23. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  for  the  more  convenient 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  such  Committees,  either  consisting  of 
members  of  their  own  body  or  of  other  persons,  or  of  both,  as  they  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  special  enquiry  or  otherwise,  and  may  determine  and  regulate  the  duties  and  procedure 
thereof.  The  Committee  of  Management  may  from  time  to  time  remove  from  office  anj 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof,  or  vary  the  constitution,  powers,  duties,  or  procedure  of  any 
Committee. 

Art.  24. — Should  it  appear  that  any  subscribing  member's  or  associate's  continuance. as 
such  would  prejudicially  affect  the  Society,  then  the  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  that  subscribing  member's 
or  associate's  conduct  and  (if  two-thirds  in  number  of  the  members  of  the  Council  present 
concur  in  that  behalf,  but  not  otherwise)  that  subscribing  member  or  associate  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Society.  Provided  that  any  subscribing  member  or  associate  whose  case  is  dealt  with 
under  this  article  shall  have  notice  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  Council. 

Art.  25. — The  Committee  of  Management  may,  if  they  think  fit,  submit  questions  to  be 
discussed^  and  decided  upon  by  the  subscribing  members  of  the  Sooietv  in  Oeneral  Meeting 
assembled  or  otherwise,  but  the  Committee  shall  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  their  decision. 
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General  Meeting. 

Sulscrihing  Members. 

Art.  26. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  subscribing  members  shall  be  held  once  in  every  year 
on  snch  day  and  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  of  Sfanagement  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
An  Extraordinai'y  General  Meeting  of  subscribing  members  shall  be  called  by  the  Committee 
of  Management,  if  re(](tested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  any  forty  subscribing  members. 

Art.  27. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  give  not  less  than  one  month's  notice  in 
The  Author  or  otherwise  of  the  date  at  which  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  held.  The  business 
of  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  consider  the  documents,  balance-sheet,  and  any  report  by 
the  Committee  of  Management,  and  to  adopt  upon  them  such  resolutions  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  to  discuss  and  decide  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  upon  any 
question  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  together  with  any  others, 
couched  in  terms  of  recommendation  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  proposed  and  seconded 
in  due  form  of  which  not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writing  has  been  given,  and  which 
have  been  duly  included  in  the  agenda.  The  Committee  of  Management,  if  it  thinks  fit,  may 
submit  any  question  to  a  postal  vote  of  the  members. 

Art.  28. — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  in  his  absence  a  member  of 
the  Committee  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder  elected  by  the  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the 
chair  at  every  General  Meeting. 

Art.  29. — Seven  subscribing  members  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General 
Meeting  for  all  purposes. 

Art.  30. — If  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  any  General  Meeting  no 
quorum  be  present  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman. 

Art.  31. — A  General  Meeting  shall  not  be  adjourned.  All  business  notified  to  be  transacted 
at  the  meeting  shall  thereupon  be  completed  or  the  meeting  shall  be  dissolved  at  the  option  of 
the  Chairman  or  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present. 

Art.  32. — For  the  purposes  of  voting  at  any  General  Meeting  on  any  resolution  duly 
submitted,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  such  resolution  shall,  acting  together,  have  the  right  of 
requiring  the  Chairman  to  appoint  tellers  to  count  the  votes  cast,  but  if  no  such  reauest  be 
made  it  shall  be  left  to  the  Chairman's  discretion  either  to  take  a  vote  by  show  of  hanos,  or  to 
nominate  tellers  to  count  the  votes.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  cast  the  Chairman  shall 
exercise  a  easting  vote.  A  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  numbers  cast  for  or  against  the 
resolution  shall  be  final,  but  if  one-third  (not  being  in  any  case  less  than  forty)  of  the  members 
present  require  him  to  submit  the  resolution  to  bdlot  of  the  Society,  he  shall  arrange  with  the 
Committee  of  Management  to  take  such  ballot  by  post  or  otherwise  within  ten  days  after  the 
meeting. 

Shareholders, 

Art.  38. — A  General  Meeting  of  shareholders  shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  on  the  same 
day  with  and  immediately  before  the  meeting  to  be  called  under  Article  2(j.  Such  meeting 
shall  be  called  Ordinary,  and  all  other  General  Meetings  shall  be  called  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings. 

Art,  34. — The  business  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  receive,  or  either 
wholly  or  partially  reject  or  adopt,  the  accounts,  balance-sheet,  and  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  and  of  the  Auditors. 

Art.  85. — An  Extraordinary  Meeting  may  at  any  time  be  called  by  the  Conmiittee  of 
Management. 

Art.  86. — Seven  shareholders  personally  present  shall  be  a  quorum  for  a  General  Meeting 
for  all  purposes. 

Art.  37. — ^An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  whenever  a  requisition,  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  shareholders,  and  stating  fully 
the  object  of  suqh  meeting,  is  left  at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Society. 
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Art.  88. — If  the  Oommittee  of  Management  neglect,  for  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery  of 
any  such  reqnigition,  to  call  a  meeting  in  accordance  therewith  the  requisitionists  may  call  a 
Meeting. 

Art.  89. — Every  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  convenient  place  and 
at  such  hour  as  the  Committee  of  Management  or  requisitionists  calling  the  meeting  may 
appoint.  0 

Art.  40. — If  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting  the 
requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present,  the  meeting,  if  convened  on  the  requisition  of  share- 
holders, shall  be  dissolved,  and  in  any  other  case  may  either  be  dissolved  by  the  Chairman  on 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Management  present,  or  shall  stand  adjourned 
to  the  following  day,  unless  the  same  hnppen  to  be  a  Sunday  or  General  Holiday,  in  which  case 
the  meeting  shall  stand  adjourned  to  the  Monday  or  other  succeeding  day  and  at  the  same 
place,  and  shall  meet  at  the  same  time  as  was  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  original 
meeting  ;  and  if  at  such  adjourned  meeting  the  requisite  quorum  shall  not  be  present  within 
half-an-hour  after  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting,  those  shareholders  who  are  present  shall 
be  a  quorum,  and  may  either  adjourn  the  meeting  sine  die,  or  may  transact  the  business  for 
which  the  meeting  was  called. 

Art.  41. — The  Chairman  of  the  Oommittee  of  Management,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  present,  or  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  shareholder,  elected  by  shareholders  present,  shall  take  the 
chair  at  every  General  Meeting. 

Art.  42. — Subject  to  a  poll  being  demanded,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  every  question  to 
be  decided  by  any  General  Meeting,  unless  resolved  on  without  a  dissentient,  shall  be  decided 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  shareholders  personally  present  thereat  by  way  of  show  of  hands. 

Art.  48. — At  any  General  Meeting  (unless  a  poll  on  any  resolution  thereof  be  immediately, 
on  the  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  result  of  the  show  of  hands  thereon, 
demanded  by  at  least  two  shareholders,  before  the  dissolution  or  adjournment  of  the  meeting), 
a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a  resolution  is  carried,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  so  declared, 
without  proof  of  the  number  or  proportion  of  the  votes  given  for  or  against  the  resolution. 

Art.  44. — If  a  poll  be  demanded,  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  manner,  at  such  place,  and 
either  immediately,  or  at  such  time  within  fourteen  days  thereafter,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  directs,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  shall  be  deemed  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Meeting  at  which  the  poll  was  demanded. 

Shares  and  Traxsmtssion  of  Shares. 

Art.  45.— The  share  capital  of  the  Society  is  £1,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

Art.  46^— No  subscribing  member  shall  be  a  holder  of  more  than  one  share  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Art.  47. — No  transfer  of  shares  shall  be  registered  unless  and  untrl  the  transferee  is 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Management.  And  the  Committee  of  Management  may,  at 
their  absolute  discretion,  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares,  or  accept  any  transferee,  or 
to  allot  any  share  or  shares. 

Art.  48. — Every  transfer  of  a  share  shall  be  by  deed  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  of 
Management  shall  from  time  to  time  approve,  and  the  transferor  shall  be  deemed  to  remain  a 
holder  of  the  share  until  the  name  of  the  transferee  is  entered  in  the  Register  of  shareholders 
in  respect  thereof. 

Art.  49. — If  any  shareholder  who  has  been  admitted  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Society 
shall  sell  or  dispose  of  his  share  or  shares  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, then  the  share  or  shares  so  sold  or  disposed  of  shall  be  forthwith  forfeited  to  the  Society, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  at  their  discretion  in  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  50. — ^The  Committee  of  Management  may  at  any  time,  on  such  terms  as  they  sliall 
think  fit,  accept  the  surrender  or  forfeiture  of  any  shares  from  or  by  any  shareholder  desirous 
of  surrendering  or  forfeiting  them,  or  rescind  or  remit  any  surrender  or  forfeiture  previously  made. 
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Art.  51. — A  shareholder  ceasing  to  be  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Society  shall,  ipso 
/acio,  cease  to  be  a  shareholder  in  the  Society,  and  his  share  or  shares  shall  thereupon  be 
forfeited  to  the  Society. 

Art.  52. — On  the  death  of  a  shareholder  his  executors  or  administrators  shall  have  no 
title  to  or  interest  in  his  share  or  shares,  but  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  Society.  ^ 

Art.  53.— Any  share  so  forfeited  or  surrendered  may  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
Committee  of  Management  think  fit,  and  shall  as  well  as  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  deemed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Society, 

Art.  54. — A  certificate  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  that  a  share  has  been  duly  forfeited  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations  of  the  &)ciety,  and  stating  the  time  when  it  was  forfeited,  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  forfeiture. 

Subscription. 

Art.  55. — The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  shall  be  £1  is.  payable  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year.    The  subscription  of  a  Life  Member  shall  be  £10  paid  at  one  time. 

Art.  5G. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  vary  and  alter  the  annual  and  other 
subscriptions  to  this  Society  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

Accounts. 

Art.  57. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  sums  received  and  expended  by  the  Society,  and 
of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  such  receipt  and  expenditure  takes  place,  and  of  the  assets, 
credits,  and  liabilities  of  the  Society.  The  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  registered 
oflSce  of  the  Society. 

Art.  58. — At  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  shareholders,  and  also  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  subscribing  members  in  every  year,  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  lay  before 
the  Society  a  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  a  balance-sheet  containing  a 
summary  of  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Society. 

Art.  59. — Printed  copies  of  the  annual  statement  and  balance-sheet  shall  be  sent  to  the 
subscribing  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  manner  in  which  notices  are  hereinafter  directed  to 
be  served,  not  less  than  six  days  previously  to  the  meeting. 

Trustees. 

Art.  60. — When  the  Committee  of  Management  think  fit,  there  shall  be  such  and  so 
many  Trustees  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  as  the  Committee  of  Management 
determine,  and  they  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
have  such  remuneration,  powers,  and  indenmities,  and  perform  such  duties  and  be  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Committee  of  Management  determine. 

Reserve  Fund. 

Art.  61. — The  Committee  of  Management  may  invest  any  surplus  funds  of  the  Society 
not  required  for  immediate  use  in  the  name  of  the  Society  or  in  tne  names  of  Trustees  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  in  such  manner  as  the  Committee  may  think  fit,  and  the  Committee  may 
vary  such  investments  from  time  to  time  at  their  discretion. 

Art.  62. — The  Secretary  shall  affix  the  seal,  with  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Committee  of  Management  at  the  least,  to  all 
instruments  required  to  be  sealed  except  a  share  certificate,  and  all  such  instruments  shall  be 
signed  by  such  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  countersigned  or  initialed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Seal  may  be  affixed  to  a  share  certificate  by  the  Secretary  alone  under  the 
authority  of  the  Committee.    Any  seal  used  abroad  under  the  provisions  of  "  The  Companies* 
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Seals  Act,  1864,'*  shall  be  affixed  by  the  anthority  aod  in  the  presence  of  snch  person  or 
persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct,  and  the  instruments  sealed  therewith 
shall  also  be  signed  by  snch  persons  as  the  Committee  of  Management  shall  direct. 

MrNUTES, 

Art.  63. — The  Committee  of  Management  shall  cause  Minutes  to  be  duly  entered  in  books 
provided  for  the  purpose  : — 

(a)  Of  appointment  of  all  Officers. 

(b)  Of  the  names  of  those  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 

Management. 
(r)  Of  all  orders  made  by  the  Committee  of  Management 
((/)  Of  all  resolutions  and  pixx;eedings  of   General  Meetings  and  of 

meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  or  other  Committees. 
(e)  Any  such  Minute  as  aforesaid;  if  purported  to  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  such  appointments  were  made,  or 
snch  subscribing  members  were  present,  or  such  resolutions  were 
passed  as  aforesaid  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
next  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence,  without  any  further  proof,  of  the  facts  therein 
stated. 

Notices. 

Art.  64. — Every  notice  required  by  these  Articles  to  l>e  given  to  the  subscribing  members 
or  shareholders  shall  wherever  jwssible  be  a  notice  of  not  less  than  six  days,  and  shall  be  given 
by  sending  letters  to  the  registered  subscribing  mcmbci*s,  or  shaieholders  according  to  the 
registered  addresses. 


•RAOUIKV,    A«;NK\V,    &    iO.    I.l>.,    I'RINlKliS,     lOliI'ON    AKD    TONnRllM^K. 
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should  be  especially  careful  therefore  when  entering  into 
an  agreement,  and  should  take  into  particular  consideration 
the  warnings  stated  above. 


TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  SOCIETY. 


1. 


4.  Before  tiding   any  agreement  whateTer, 

the  document  to  the  Society  for  examination. 


send 


THE  Bodety  undertakes  to  stamp  copies  of  mosio  on 
behalf  of  its  members  for  the  fee  of  6i.  per  100  or 
part  of  100.    The  members'  stamps  are  l^pt  in  the 
Society's  safe.    The  musical  publishers  communicate  direct 
with  the  Secretary,  and  the  voucher  is  then  forwarded  to 
the  members,  who  are  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  trouble. 


EVERf  member  has  a  right  to  ask  for  and  to  receive 
advice  upon  his  agreements,  his  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher, or  any  dispute  arising  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  or  the  administration  of  his  property.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  is  a  solicitor,  but  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  the  Secretary  will  refer  the  case  to  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Society.  Further,  the  Committee,  if  they 
deem  it  desirable,  will  obtain  counsel's  opinion.  All  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  member. 

2.  Remember  that  questions  connected  with  copyright 
and  publishers'  agreements  do  not  fall  within  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  solicitors.  Therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  use 
the  Society. 

8.  Send  to  the  Office  copies  of  past  agreements  and  past 
accounts,  with  a  copy  of  the  hook  represented.  The 
Secretary  will  always  be  glad  to  have  any  agreements,  new 
or  old,  for  inspection  and  note.  The  information  thus 
obtained  may  prove  invaluable. 


•    »    • 


THE  READING  BRANCH. 

— I  »  I — 

MBMBBRS  will  greatly  assist  the  Society  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  informing  young  writers 
of  its  existence.  Their  MSS.  can  be  read  and 
treated  as  a  composition  is  treated  by  a  coach.  The  term 
MSS.  includes  not  only  works  of  fiction,  bat  poetry 
and  dramatic  works,  and  when  it  is  possible,  under 
special  arrangement,  technical  and  scientific  worlcs.  The 
Readers  are  writers  of  competence  and  experience.  The 
fee  is  one  guinea. 


•    »    » 


6.  Remember  always  that  in  belonging  to  the  Society 
yon  are  fighting  the  battles  of  other  writers,  even  if  you 
are  reaping  no  benefit  to  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  your  calling  in  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  writer,  the  dramatist,  the  composer. 

6.  The  Committee  have  now  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  members'  agreements  and  their  preservation  in  a  fire- 
proof safe.  The  agreements  will,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
confidential  documents  to  be  read  only  by  the  Secretary, 
who  will  keep  the  key  of  the  safe.  The  Society  now  offers : 
—(1)  To  read  and  advise  upon  agreements  and  to  give 
advice  concerning  publishers.  (2)  To  stamp  agreements 
in  readinesd  for  a  possible  action  upon  them.  (3)  To  keep 
agreements.  (4)  To  enforce  payments  due  according  to 
agreements.  Fuller  particalars  of  the  Society's  work 
can  be  obtained  in  the  Prospectus.' 

7.  Ho  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  a  literary 
a^ent  without  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
Members  are  strongly  advised  not  to  accept  without  careful 
consideration  the  contracts  with  publishers  submitted  to 
them  by  literary  agents,  and  are  recommended  to  submit 
them  for  interpretation  and  explanation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 

8.  Many  agents  neglect  to  stamp  agreements.  This 
mnst  be  done  within  fourteen  days  of  first  execution.  The 
Secretary  will  undertake  it  on  behalf  of  members. 

9.  Some  agents  endeaTOur  to  prevent  authors  fifom 
referring  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  so 
do  some  publishers.  Members  can  make  their  own 
deductions  and  act  accordinglyj 

10.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  £1  Is.  per 
annum,  or  £iaiOs.  for  life  membership. 


NOTICES. 


THE  Editor  of  The  Author  begs  to  remind  members  of 
the  Society  that,  although  the  oaper  is  sent  to  them 
*  free  of  charge,  the  cost  of  producing  it  would  be  a 

very  heavy  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  Society  if  a  great 
many  members  did  not  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  modest 
6«.  ^d.  subscription  for  the  year. 

Communications  for  ^The  Author**  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  Storey's 
Gate,  S.W.,  and  should  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the 
21st  of  each  month. 

All  persons  engaged  in  literary  work  of  any  kind, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to 
communicate  to  the  Editor  any  points  connected  with  their 
work  which  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  general  interest  to 
publish. 

Communications  and  letters  are  iuTited  by  the 
Editor  on  all  subjects  connected  with  literature,  but  on 
no  other  subjects  whatever.  Every  e£Fort  will  be  made  to 
return  articles  which  cannot  be  accepted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  begs  to  give  notice 
that  all  remittances  are  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  he  requests  members  who  do  not  receive  an 
answer  to  important  communications  within  two  days  to 
write  to  him  without  delav.  All  remittances  should  be 
crossed  Unwn  Bank  of  London^  Chancery  Lane,  or  be  sent 
by  registered  letter  only. 


■    »    • 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


I  »  I 


PENSIONS  to  commence  at  any  selected  age 
either  with  or  without  Life  Assurance,  can 
be  obtained  from  tJiis  Society. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  City 
Branch  Manager,  Legal  and  General  Life  ABsnrance 
Society,  158,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.O. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


With  this  number  of  The  Author  we  print  as  a 
supplement  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association,  with  the  alterations  in  the  latter 
which  have  been  made  and  passed  by  the  members 
of  the  society  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  23rd 
of  January.  All  the  members,  if  they  care  to 
retain  the  supplement,  will  now  have  the  full 
particulars  in  their  own  hands  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  society. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  in  this 
month's  Author  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
Putnam,  of  the  firm  of  Messr?.  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons  of  New  York.  He  corrects  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  an  article  in  one  of  the  former  issues  of 
The  Author,  and  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  a 
few  notes  on  the  present  position  of  United  States 
copyright.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  copyright  know  that  for  many  years  Mr. 
Putnam  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  ameliora-' 
tion  of  the  United  States  copyright  law,  and  has, 
whenever  opportunity  occurred,  pressed  forward 
the  author's  views. 


It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Bills  now  before  Congress,  that 
there  should  be  general  agreement  on  those  features 
which  do  not  meet  with  decided  opposition,  and 
that  the  two  burning  questions,  (1)  as  to  mechanical 
music,  (2)  as  to  further  restrictions  in  the  manu- 
facturing provisions,,  should  Jbe  reported  to  both 
Houses  as  two  supplementary  measures,  to  be 
considered  after  the  main  measure  has  been  carried 
to  a  vote. 

This  information  comes  to  us  through  the  United 
States  Publishers'  Weekly. 

The  method  proposed  is  no  doubt  unusual,  but 
certainly  satisfactory.  There  are  many  points  on 
which  it  would  appear  that  alt*T)arties  in  the 
States  are  at  unison.  The^e  points  agreed  upon 
and  passed  would  benefit  foreigners  as  well  as 
citizi'us.  The  remaining  issues  would  be  clearly 
crystallised.  There  wowfd^^ nothing  to  turn  the 
debaters'  attention  from  the  points  of  disputation, 
and  the  enemies  of  progress  would  have  to  come 
into  the  open  and  fight  to  a  finish. 

The  two  points  proposed  to  be  set  aside  are  of 
great  magnitude  Ironi  the  point  of  view  of  the 
owner  and  originator  of  the  property. 


The  Nieuwsblad  voor  den  Boekhandd  has  taken 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  publishers 
in  view  of  our  General  Note  in  the  February  number 
of  The  Author. 

In  its  issue  dated  February  28,  it  reprints  our 
note  in  full  and  subjoins  its  reply,  the  crux  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

*'  Maar  behoeft  het  nog  eens  herhaling,  dat  in  Neder- 
land,  hetzij  \66t  of  na  het  totstandkomen  der  Bemer- 
Conventie,  geen  Engelsche  boeken  (slechts  drie,  zijn  er  te 
noemen  in  den  loop  van  een  eeuw,  die  zelfs  niet  als  uitzon- 
dering  Kunnen  aangemerkt  worden)  zijn  nagedrnkt,  en 
dat  nog  wel  door  geheel  zelfstandige  onthoading,  zonder 
eenige  dwang-overeenkomst  of  regeling." 

The  translation  of  this  is  as  follows : — 

"  Need  we  repeat  once  again  that  in  the  Netherlands, 
neither  before  nor  after  the  establishment  of  the  Berne 
Ck)nvention  were  any  English  books  (three  only  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  coarse  of  a  century  and  even  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  exceptions)  pirated,  and  this  abstention  was 
purely  gratuitous  without  the  compulBion  of  any  binding 
agreements  or  regulations." 

It  will  be  remembered  in  our  note  we  stated 
that  the  Dutch  publishers  abstain  for  Uoo  years 
from  reprinting  (*.«.,  pirating)  a  book  of  a  foreign 
author  when  one  of  their  number  gives  notice  of 
his  intention  to  publish  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  time  linait  is  one  year  only,  a  slip  which  our 
contemporary  has  failed  to  remark. 

The  protestation  that  only  three  English  books 
have  been  pirated  during  the  nineteenth  century — 
assuming  tnat  this  is  so — is  immaterial  to  the  point 
at  issue.  The  real  point  is  that  Dutch  publishers 
may  give  to  foreign  authors  a  ridiculously  inade- 
quate sum  for  their  copyrights — or  they  may  not. 
Should  the  author  refuse  the  sum  offered  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  worth  and  standing,  the  Dutchman 
may  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  *'  Take  this  or 
take  nothing.  The  sum  we  offer  you  is  neither 
fixed  nor  compulsory.  Instead  of  depreciating  our 
tender,  you  should  extol  our  generosity  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things.'* 

Indeed,  as  is  seen  in  the  excerpt  from  the 
Nieuwshlad  voor  den  Boekhandel,  the  paper  regards 
Dutch  publishers  with  approval  because — with  the 
exception  of  three  venial  lapses  from  grace — they 
have  resisted  temptation ! 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
question ;  we  would  merely  urge  again  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Netherlands,  as  a  civilised  country, 
subscribing  to  the  Berne  Convention.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  actions  of  Dutch  publishers  may  be 
described,  in  a  famous  phrase,  as  '*  methods  of 
barbarism." 


•  ♦  • 
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NOMINATION  FOR  THE  NEW 
COMMITTEE. 


Members  of  the 
present  committee. 


THE  committee  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  society  to  the  arrangements 
under  the  new  constitution  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  committee.  The  follow- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen  have  fur  good  reasons 
(mostly  because  they  feared  that  they  would  be 
unable. to  attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  the 
committee)  found  themselves  unable  to  accept  the 
retiring  committee's  invitation  to  be  nominated 
for  the  new  committee :  Mr.  William  Archer,  Sir 
W.  Martin  Conway,  Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
0.  L.  Graves,  Mrs.  St.  Leger  Harrison  (**  Lucas 
Malet"),  Mrs.  Steel  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  following  members  have  expressed  to  the 
committee  their  readiness  to  accept  nomination, 
and,  if  elected,  to  serve  on  the  committee  : 

Sir    Henry  Bergne,  K.O.B., 

etc., 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield, 
Mr.  G.  i^rnard  Shaw, 
Mr.  Francis  Storr, 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Felkin  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler), 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit), 
Mr.  Arthur  Backham, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Sprigge, 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Under  article  nineteen  of  the  new  articles  of 
association  "  any  two  subscribing  members  of  the 
society  may  nominate  one  or  more  subscribing 
members  other  than  themselves,  not  exceeding  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  by  notice  in 
writing  sent  to  the  secretary,  aocompaiiied  by  a 
letter,  signed  by  the  candidate  op  candidates, 
expressing  willingness  to  accept  the  duties 
of  the  post" 

Members  desiring  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
this  rule  must  send  in  the  name  of  the  candidate 
or  candidates  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of 
April,  together  with  an  accompanying  letter 
written  by  the  candidate  or  canoidates, 
expressing  readiness  to  accept  nomination. 
When  the  list  of  candidates  is  complete  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Author, 

It  should  be  stated,  as  it  has  already  been  stated 
in  a  former  issue  of  The  Author,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  committee  retires  this  year  ;  future 
elections  to  the  committee  will  be  conducted  under 
the  articles  of  association  printed  as  a  supplement 
to  this  issue  of  The  Author. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  annual  general   meeting    of  the  share- 
holders (the  council)  of  the  society  was 
held  at  20,  HanoT^r  Square,  on  Friday, 
March  20. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been 
approved  and  signed,  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Hope 
Hawkins,  put  the  motion  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  committee  of  management  be  passed  ; 
seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Bergne.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  discussion. 

Messrs.  Oscar  Berry  &  Co.  were  re-elected  as 
accountants  for  1908,  and  on  the  proposal  of  the 
chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  k  Beckett,  the 
accounts  were  adopted  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  society  was  held  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday, 
March  20,  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  The  agenda 
before  the  meeting  were  : — 

1.  To  receive  and,  if  desired,  to  discuss  the 
accounts  and  report  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment enclosed  herewith. 

•  2.  To  elect  a  member  of  the  Pension  Fund 
Committee  under  the  scheme  for  the  management 
of  the  Pension  Fund. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  resigns  in  due  order,  but 
submits  her  name  for  re-election.  The  name  of  no 
other  candidate  has  been  put  forward. 

3.  To  appoint  scrutineers  to  count  the  votes 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  presided,  and  the 
following  members  were  present : — 

A.  W.  k  Beckett,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Miss 
Emily  Baker,  T.  P.  Beddoes,  Mackenzie  Bell,  Sir 
Henry  Bergne,  R.  Warwick  Bond,  Alfred  C.  O^l- 
mour,  The  Hun.  Gilbeit  Coleridge,  Miss  Ellen 
Collett,  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  Miss  Marian  Roalfe 
Cox,  James  Curtis,  Mrs.  Diiring,  Miss  E.  Festing, 
Doujflas  Freshfield,  C.  Gasquoine  Gallichan,  Walter 
M.  Gallichan,  H.  Cullum  Gouldsbury,  Mrs.  Gross- 
mann,  E.  B.  Havell,  Theodore  S.  Holland,  Miss 
Ella  N.  Lefroy,  Mrs.  MacLeish,  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont,  Mowbray  Marras,  Miss  M.  M.  McPherson, 
Ward  Muir,  Charles  Owen,  J.  C.  Parkinson,  H.  M. 
Paul  I,  The  Hon.  F.  Penny,  Mrs.  Alice  Perrin,  C.  E. 
Pike,  Lionel  Portman,  Ernest  Rhys,  G.  Bernard 
Shaw,  A.  Forbes  Sieveking,  Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge, 
Miss  H.  M.  E.  Stanton,  Bram  Stoker,  Francis 
Storr,  Miss  Tench,  Leonard  C.  Wharton,  Geo.  F. 
Wilson. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by 
saying  that  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  was 
**  To  receive  and,  if  desired,  to  dii^cuss  the  accounts 
and  report  of  the  committee  of  manasjement."  He 
desired  to    make  a  few  brief   remarks    on   the 
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principal  contents  of  the  report,  which  he  con- 
sidered most  satisfactory.  In  the  matter  of 
elections  they  had  beaten  the  record  total  of  237 
in  1906»  as  246  new  members  had  been  elected  in 
1907.  The  number  of  resignations  was,  however, 
regrettably  large,  and  it  was  difficult  to  stop  the 
leakage.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  resignations 
were  tendered  at  the  date  when  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions became  due,  it  was  evident  that  many 
authors  found  it  difficult  to  spare  the  necessary 
guinea.  He  hoped  that  all  authors  or  people 
personally  interested  in  literature  would  come  in 
and  help  them.  The  change  in  the  constitution  he 
did  not  intend  to  touch  upon,  as  it  had  already 
been  fully  before  the  members.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  members  would  be  very  careful  to  follow 
the  directions  for  the  nomination  of  members  of 
the  committee  of  management  as  set  out  in  the 
revised  Articles  of  Association.  Passing  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Dramatic  Sub-Committee,  the 
society  were  under  a  great  obligation  to  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  for 
an  elaborate  report  on  dramatic  agreements  and 
dramatic  property  which  he  hoped  would  soon 
appear  in  Tlie  Author.  It  would  be  most  valuable 
to  all  dramatic  authors.  The  Dramatic  Sub- 
Committee  as  a  whole  wanted  livening  up.  With 
regard  to  copyright  legislation,  there  was  little  to 
report.  They  were  merely  marking  time,  and  no 
substantial  progress  had  been  recorded.  As  to  the 
Nobel  Prize,  he  was  sure  the  society  was  in  very 
warm  accord  with  the  decision  that  had  conferred 
it  on  one  of  its  members.     (Hear,  hear  ! ) 

The  list  of  members  had  been  duly  printed 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  many  members. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  only  had  been  sold. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  demand  for  it  was  so  little 
in  view  of  the  great  expense  in  printing.  There 
had  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  had  been  dealt 
with,  against  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the 
previous  year.  About  ninety-nine  had  been 
successfully  carried  through ;  though  the  expense 
had  been  considerable.  Many  cases  abroad  and 
in  the  Colonies  had  been  undertaken ;  in  fact, 
their  activity  was  becoming  world-wide.  It  was 
their  ambition  to  fight  every  case  they  thought 
ought  to  be  fought  and  not  to  be  deterred  by 
expense.  Very  many  law  suits,  however,  could  be 
avoided  if  members  submitted  their  agreements  for 
advice  before  signing  them.  The  accounts  showed 
the  strain  of  the  expense  previously  referred  to.  They 
had  followed  their  previous  policy  of  investing  the 
whole  of  the  sums  received  for  life-membership, 
treating  it  as  capital.  He  hoped  the  capital 
account  would  be  materially  increased  in  the  next 
few  years. 

In    concluding,   the   chairman   put    it    to    the 


members  present  to  make  any  remarks  npon  the 
report  that  they  desired. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker  criticised  the  balance  sheet 
at  some  length.  He- wished -to  express  his  entire 
disapproval  of  it,  and  professed  himself  unable  to 
understand  it.    After  some  slight  discussion. 

The  Chairmait,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  would 
see,  if  Mr.  Stoker  desired,  that  a  meeting  should 
be  armnged  between  him  and  the  accountants. 

Mr.  Perry  Coste  expressed  his  entire  approval 
of  the  balance  sheet. 

Mr.  Sieveking  :  May  I  ask  what  are  the 
principles  that  guide  the  council  in  taking  up 
cases  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  in  taking  up 
cases  there  was  always  a  main  element  of  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  cost.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  what  the  expenditure  might  be,  owing  to 
the  majority  of  their  legal  opponents  being  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  from  appeal  to  appeal  and  wind  up  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  never  acted  without  the 
advice  of  their  solicitors,  or  instituted  High  Court 
proceedings  without  counsel's  opinion.  They  liked 
to  be  able  to  fight  where  broad  principles  were 
involved. 

Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge  noticed  that  the 
present  strength  ot  the  society  was  not  given  in  the 
report. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  an  omission.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  H.  M.  PALT.L  then  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  the  censorship  and  the  attitude 
of  the  society  thereto.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
chairman's  admission  that  the  Dramatic  Sub-Com- 
mittee was  not  as  active  as  it  might  have  been,  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  there  was  strong  feeling 
among  members  as  to  its  inaction  with  regard  to 
the  censorship  of  plays.  The  censorship  was  not 
only  a  slur  upon  playwrights  but  an  insult  to  the 
literary  profession.  The  society  took  no  action 
when  "  The  Breaking  Point "  was  censored.  Had 
they  protested  when  **  Waste  "  was  prohibited  from 
public  performance,  or  when  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
•*  Mikado  "  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  ?  They 
had  not  done  so.  They  had  not  identified  them- 
selves with  the  seventy  dramatists  who  protested 
against  this  office  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
public  Press,  although  at  least  sixty  of  the  sub- 
scribers were  members  of  the  society.  Nor  when 
the  deputation  Irom  the  seventy  had  waited  npon 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  society  intruded  its  name 
into  the  proceedings.  Mr.  George  Meredith  had 
written  to  the  Press,  not  as  president  of  the  society, 
but  as  a  private  individual.  He  considered  it  to  be 
a  snub  for  the  dramatic  authors,  and  others  shared 
his  opinions.  No  less  than  forty  members  as 
dramatic  authors  had  met  to  consider  their  position 
and  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  dramatic  authors' 
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society  that  would  uphold  their  rights  and  dignity. 
He  warned  his  hearers  of  the  extreme  probability 
of  defection  from  the  society.  He  thought  it  right 
that  there  should  be  no  secrecy  in  the  matter,  but 
that  the  society  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
reconsider  their  attitude  in  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  said  that  he  was  a  censored 
author  himself,  and  therefore  had  little  love  for  the 
system  or  the  censor.  (Laughter.)  The  reason 
why  the  society  had  not  acted  was  because  they 
had  no  right  or  mandate  to  act.  He  hoped  it  was 
not  a  secret  that  the  committee  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  all  that  went  on.  The  subscribers  to 
the  letter  of  protest  could  not  act  as  the  society. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  name  of  the  society 
had  been  kept  out  of  it.  The  society  could  not  act 
in  the  matter  with  the  same  effect  as  individual 
effort.  As  to  the  malcontent  dramatic  authors, 
they  said  they  wanted  a  society.  They  met  together. 
What  would  happen  ?  The  first  question  would 
be  one  of  cost.  They  would  compare  the  cost 
of  continuing  members  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
with  the  cost  of  establishing  a  society  of  their  own. 
He  was  himself  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Society 
of  Authors,  and  he  had  no  anxiety  as  to  the  upshot 
of  the  malcontents*  deliberations. 

Mr.  H.  M,  Paull  :  Mr.  Shaw  says  the  society 
had  no  mandate.  The  society  took  no  steps  to 
obtain  a  mandate  I 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  replied  that  they  knew 
there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  society 
on  the  question.  Unless  they  could  be  quite  sure 
of  getting  an  unanimous  opinion  they  did  not  con* 
sider  it  wise  to  put  the  question.  It  was  a  point 
that  allowed  no  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  society. 
They  must  act  together  or  not  at  all.  It  was  no 
use  telling  Government  officials  that  you  repre< 
sented  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Authors.  The  idea  was  absurd.  It 
would  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 

Hon.  Gilbert  CoLBRrDOE  enquired  whether 
there  were  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
dramatic  authors  in  the  society. 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative.  No 
distinction  was  drawn  between  members.  He 
desired  to  add  that  he  shared  Mr.  Shaw's  views. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  signified  his  support  and 
approval  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  remarks. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  distinguishing  the  dramatic  members  of  the 
society, 
,  The  Chairman  put  to  the  meeting  the  first  two 
items  of  the  agenda,  which  were  carried.  With 
regard  to  the  third  item,  viz.,  the  appointment  of 
scrutineers,  he  inquired  of  the  meeting  whether, 
since  no  nominations  had  yet  been  received,  they 
would  be  content  to  leave  the  appointment  to  the 
Managing  Committee. 


This  was  affirmed  by  the  meeting. 
Sir  Henry  Bergne  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 


LAST  year's  financial  upheaval  appears  to  have 
had  but  little  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
book  trade.  The  autumn  season  is  described 
by  the  trade  organ  as  "  profitable,"  the  sales  having 
been  almost  equal  to  those  of  1906.  In  actual  pro- 
duction the  figures  exceed  those  of  the  preceding 
year  by  2,000  titles,  and  beat  all  records.  The 
percentage  of  imported  works  is  relatively  small ; 
whilst  those  produced  in  America  number  6,517, 
against  5,093  in  1906. 

Examining  the  statistics  in  detail  we  find  that  in 
fiction  the  output  of  1907  was  in  reality  larger 
than  that  of  1906,  seeing  that  though  nominally 
the  titles  are  exactly  equal,  those  of  the  latter  year 
include  a  smaller  number  of  new  editions.  There 
were  but  few  reprints  of  English  works  compared 
with  importations,  these  latter  amounting  to  double 
those  of  1 906. 

Theological  and  legal  works  came  next  in  number ; 
but  the  production  in  the  departments  of  history, 
biography,  and  description,  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  art  books  ; 
but  some  decline,  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  in  the  number  of  educational  and  juvenile 
publications. 

The  Oriental  predominated  in  the  domain  of 
history,  Jeremiah  Curtin's  posthumous  "  History 
of  the  Mongols"  being  the  most  notable  product  of 
the  year.  But  two  works  came  from  Captain 
Mahan  ;  Colonel  Dodge's  "  Great  Captains  "  was 
finished  ;  and  two  notable  works  were  Professor 
Hubert  Aimes's  "  History  of  Slavery  in  Cuba,"  and 
Joseph  E.  Rosengarten's  **  Study  of  French 
Colonisation  in  the  United  States." 

In  connection  with  the  Jamestown  tercentenary 
there  was  Mrs.  Pryor's  "  The  Birth  of  the  Nation  " ; 
and  among  books  hovering  upon  the  borders  of 
sociology  should  be  noted  Henry  James's  "The 
American  Scene,"  and  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
"  The  Congo  and  the  Coasts  of  Africa." 

In  the  province  of  fine  Art  "  Old  Spanish  Masters," 
engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  was  noteworthy  ;  and 
Charles  H.  CoflBn's  "Story  of  American  Painting," 
and  Kenyon  Cox's  "  Painters  and  Sculptors," 
deserve  mention.  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  wrote 
upon  Blake,  Daumier,  and  Whistler. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  a 
great  undertaking,  the  first  volume  of  an  extensive 
Catholic  Encyclopaedia  having  been  issued  ;  whilst 
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Vol.  IV.  of  Oharles  Evans's  **  American  Biography  " 
made  its  appearance. 

In  poetry  the  record  is  meagre  as  ever;  but 
Viereck's  "  Nineveh  "  attracted  some  attention. 

In  science  there  was  nothing  very  notable, 
unless  we  regard  as  such  Percival  Lowell's  "  Mars 
and  its  Canals.'* 

Some  important  educational  manuals  came  from 
W.  E.  Chancellor,  H.  E.  Kratz,  J.  M.  Tyler,  and  a 
few  others. 

In  fiction  there  was  an  observable  tendency 
towards  an  increased  output  of  problem  novels ; 
and  among  the  few  volumes  of  short  stories  were 
items  from  W.  D.  Howells,  M.  E.  Wilkins,  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Frances  Little's  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration," 
was  the  most  popular  book  of  the  year  in  America. 
By  the  beginning  of  March,  1908,  it  had  reached 
its  twenty-fifth  edition. 

Early  m  the  present  year  America  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  £dmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  The  best  of  her  literary  critics,  living  or 
dead,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lowell,  he  was 
also,  since  the  death  of  Aldrich,  her  sole  surviving 
poet  ot  real  distinction.  More  than  this,  the 
singer  of  "  How  Old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry," 
the  editor  of  Poe  and  the  accomplished  anthologist, 
was  a  skilful  man  of  affairs,  though  it  is  true  he 
disliked  being  called  "  the  banker-poet."  His 
best  verse  appeared  first  in  the  Neiv  York  Tribune, 
and  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  of  the  World 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  gave  the  inaugural 
Turnbull  lecture  at  the  John  Hopkins  on  "The 
Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,"  and  thus  put  the 
seal  on  his  critical  reputation.  In  occasional 
verse  he  shone  with  especial  brilliance  ;  in  other 
departments  of  poetry  his  star  paled  somewhat 
from  proximity  to  elder  luminaries.  But  his 
services  to  the  American  Copyright  League  were 
second  to  those  of  no  other  man ;  and  his  personality 
was  even  more  potent  than  his  work. 

A  later  and  lesser  loss  is  that  of  Edward  Gayler 
Bourne,  Professor  of  History  at  Yale,  who  wrote 
on  the  authorship  of  **  The  Federalist,"  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  solid  historical  and  biographical  work. 

A  book  of  some  importance  which  I  omitted  to 
mention  in  my  last  Notes,  General  Fessenden's 
"  Life  and  Public  Services  of  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den,"  may  be  given  a  word  here.  Douglas  described 
the  Maine  senator  as  the  readiest  and  ablest 
debater  he  had  ever  known,  and  his  services  to  the 
Republican  cause  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  were  very  great.  His  moderation  as 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  Reconstruction 
estranged  him  from  his  party  ;  but  Sumner  was 
reconciled  to  him  before  his  death.  The  bouk  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  stirring 
times. 


In  her  new  romance,  "  The  Ancient  Law,"  Miss 
Ellen  Glasgow  has  attacked  the  stimulating  theme 
of  the  cohvict  who  attempts  to  set  character  against 
circumstance.  The  work  has  the  author's  peculiar 
merits  and  her  characteristic  defects,  one  of  which 
latter  is  diff  useness. 

Jack  London's  new  story,  "  The  Iron  Heel,"  is 
said  to  be  highly  dramatic,  especially  a  scene  in  it, 
*'  The  Chicago  Commune." 

To  dissipate  the  Edison  myth  which  has  for  so 
long  flourished  seems  to  have  been  the  I'oot  idea  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Francis  Arthur  Jones,  who  dis- 
claims any  pretence  of  exhaustiveness  in  his  recent 
biography  of  the  inventor.  Many  people  may  not 
be  aware  that  Edison's  parentage  is  Canadian,  his 
father  having  been  a  political  refugee.  His 
admirers  will  welcome  the  prospects  of  longevity 
which  his  biographer  founds  upon  the  fact  that  his 
grandfather  and  great*grandfather  each  attained 
his  hundredth  year.  That  he  should  be  "the 
exact  reverse  of  a  dreamer  "  does  not  strike  one  as 
very  surprising ;  and  one  is  glad  to  know  that  it  is 
not  inaccurate  to  term  him  *'  undeniably  human." 
Jesting  apart,  however,  the  book  makes  good 
reading. 

"Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John"  is  Anne 
Warner's  latC'-t  humorous  effort ;  "  Leaf  and 
Tendril,"  John  Burroughs'  newest  Nature  study. 

John  Bigelow  has  edited  in  two  volumes  the 
"Letters  and  Literary  Memorials  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,"  which  are  published  by  Harper's. 

The  "History  of  the  United  States  Navy" 
which  Scribner  has  just  published  for  John  R. 
Spears,  is  a  compromise  between  his  large  work  on 
the  subject  and  his  "Short  History." 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Vance  has  followed  up  his  "  Brass 
Bowl"  with  a  "  Black  Bag,"  which  is  likely  to  be 
equally  popular  with  amateurs  of  light  fiction. 

"  Priest  and  Pagan,"  by  Herbert  M.  Hopkins, 
is  a  novel  of  sensations  and  complications,  the 
scene  of  which  is  the  Bronx. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Nation  have  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  literary 
reputation  of  Ouida;  and  really  those  who  have 
read  her  seem  to  have  formed  a  higher  opinion  of 
her  merits  than  those  who  have  arrived  at  them 
from  second-hand  sources. 


>  ♦  > 


THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  PLATS. 


ON     Tuesday,    February    25,    Mr.    Herbert 
Gladstone,  acting  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
received  a  deputation  of  authors  and  play- 
wrights gathered  to  protest  against  the  censorship. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
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Barrie,  and  included  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero,  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr,  Mr.  H.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton, 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr,  St, 
John  Hankin,  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh,  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke, 
Mr.  John  Pollock,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  M.P. 

Mr.  Barrie  began  by  expressing  regret  at  the 
Premier's  indisposition,  and  continuing  referred  to 
three  great  developments  •  in  the  history  of  the 
drama  daring  the  past  half-century,  namely,  the 

Sroduction  of  the  Savoy  operas,  the  rise  of 
Ir.  Pinero  and  his  school,  and  the  work  of 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  He  modestly  made 
no  reference  to  his  own  contributions  to  the 
originality  of  the  drama,  but  claimed  that  the 
deputation  represented  every  movement  for  the 
better  that  there  had  been  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
Whether  dead  or  alive,  great  or  humble,  English- 
men of  letters  had  l^een  united  as  an  almost 
solid  body  in  passionate  protest  for  nearly  200 
years  against  the  humiliation  of  a  censorship. 
(Cheers.)  .... 

Mr.  Pinero,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Sir,  —  This  deputation  represents  the  great 
majority  of  the  dramatic  authors  of  England — 
probably  in  the  proportion  of  something  like  five 
to  one.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  continued  existence  of  a 
despotic  censorship  of  plays. 

The  fact,  sir,  that  .this  despotism  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  renders  it,  in  our 
opinion,  none  the  less  anomalous  and  oppressive  ; 
and  it  is  not,  we  admit,  a  valid  defence  to  allege 
that  it  affects  only  a  numerically  small  class  of 
men.  Surely  no  single  British  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  or  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  any  secret  and  absolute 
tribunal. 

The  oppressiveness  of  the  censorship  cannot  be 
adequately  measured  by  a  mere  recital  of  plays 
actually  vetoed.  But  we  have  not  come  here  to 
discuss  the  case  of  any  particular  play.  We  are 
here  to  point  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  no  serious 
and  self-respecting  artist  can,  in  the  long  run,  do 
himself  justice  when  he  knows  that  his  work  and 
the  proceeds  of  his  work  may  be  destroyed  at  a 
pen's  stroke  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  single 
official  who  is  neither  responsible  to  Parliament 
nor  amenable  to  law. 

We  respectfully,  but  very  urgently,  suggest  to 
you,  sir,  that  the  British  drama  cannot  possibly 
hold  its  true  rank  among  the  arts  so  long  as  the 
dramatist  is  subject  to  the  menace  and  the  insult 
implied  in  this  state  of  things. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  however  vicious  in 
theory,  the  censorship  in  bygone  times  did  no  great 
practical  harm.    It  was  vexatious  and  unjust  to 


individuals,  but  it  did  not,  perhaps,  seriously  check 
the  development  of  the  dramatic  art.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  hardly  affects 
the  present  question.  What  is  certain  is  that,  about 
the  middle  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  a  new  English 
drama  came  into  being,  initiated  by  the  late  Thomas 
William  Robertson  and  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert — now 
Sir  William  Gilbert,  happily  still  with  us.  That 
movement  has  constantly  increased  in  strength ; 
and,  as  it  has  done  so,  the  censorship  has  been  more 
and  more  clearly  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  paralys- 
ing. Since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 
much  new  blood  has  been  infused  into  our  dramatic 
literature.  Though  I  speak,  sir,  as  a  playwright 
who  lives  in  daily  apprehension  of  seeing  himself 
described  as  a  veteran,  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
appearance  of  a  new  school  of  vigorous  young 
authors ;  and  I  believe  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  growth  of  a  drama  such  as  we  have 
not  seen  in  England  for  three  hundred  years  may 
be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able featnres  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VIL 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  literary, 
merely  social,  or  even  merely  national  interest. 
The  theatre  is  one  of  the  great  institutions  which 
bind  together  the  Empire  and  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  existence  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
English  drama  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  concern  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  But,  we  maintain, 
both  the  vigour  and  the  health  of  the  dramatic 
movement  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  continuance 
of  an  oifice  which,  even  if  it  did  no  great  harm  in 
the  past,  has  in  our  day  become  a  humiliating 
anachronism. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission,  sir,  if  we  failed  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  this  island  alone  is  sub- 
jected to  the  censorship  of  plays.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  censor  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  a 
flourishing  and  morally  irreproachable  drama  has 
recently  arisen.  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  with  their  populous  cities  and  their 
numerous  theatres,  know  of  no  such  authority.  Of 
all  the  forty-five  States  of  the  American  Republic, 
not  one  has  dreamt  of  establishing  a  censorship. 
Such  an  office  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  a  free 
community.  In  these  great  countries  there  is  no 
demand  for  a  censor  cither  for  tlie  suppression  of 
license  (which  does  not  manifest  itself)  or  for  the 
securing  of  theatrical  managers  from  vexatious 
interference  on  the  part  of  local  authorities.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  time,  sir,  that  the  British  nation  should 
be  relieved  irom  the  stigma  of  appearing  to  be  the 
only  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  which  is 
incapable  of  keeping  its  stage  clean  and  wholesome 
save  under  the  guardianship  of  an  irresponsible 
official.  .  •  • 
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The  support  we  have  received,  however,  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  Press  assures  us  that  the  public 
mind  is  at  least  alive  to  the  worst  of  the  evils  of 
which  we  complain,  and  that  it  sees  that,  even 
assuming  the  necessity  for  a  censorship,  there  is  no 
necessity  and  no  defence  for  its  secrecy  and  irre- 
sponsibility. These  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
oflBce  which  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  intolerable. 
As  our  published  letter  phrased  it,  "We  protest 
against  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
official,  who  judges  without  a  public  hearing,  and 
against  whose  dictum  there  is  no  appeal.*' 

Sir,  this  injustice  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
obviated  by  the  institution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal ; 
and,  should  entire  freedom  prove  unattainable  for 
the  moment,  we  should,  I  am  instructed  to  say,  be 
willing  to  accept  such  a  Court  as  a  transitional 
expedient. 

As  to  the  possible  constitution  of  this  Court,  my 
friend  Sir  William  Gilbert  will  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  you. 

Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert,  after  expressing  regret  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  illness,  continued :  Mr.  Pinero 
has  set  forth,  in  broadly  drawn  lines,  the  objections 
entertained  by  dramatic  authors,  as  a  body,  to  the 
present  condition  of  dramatic  censorship,  and  I 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  explaining,  in 
some  detail,  the  views  of  the  deputation  as  to  the 
means  whereby  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
principle  of  dramatic  censorship  may  be  attained. 
Whether  the  moment  has  arrived  at  which  the 
censorship  can  be  safely  abolished — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel — is  a  question  which  we  do  not,  at  present, 
propose  to  raise.  To  be  quite  frank,  we  recognise 
the  policy  of  not  asking  for  more  than  we  are  likely 
to  get,  and  if  we  are  to  err,  we  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  moderation  and  restraint.  ...  To  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  the  suggestion  with  which  I  am 
entrusted  is  that  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Plays 
shall  t{Jce  the  status  of  a  Court  of  First  Instance, 
from  whose  decision  there  shall  be  an  appeal  to  a 
Court  of  Arbitrators,  constituted  under  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act  of  1894,  and  consisting  of  three  members 
— one  to  be  appointed  by  the  author  whose  play  is 
under  consideration,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  a  third  to  be  chosen  by  the 
two  so  appointed,  or  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  eventually  determined.  I  am 
also  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  prevent  appeals  for 
trivial  and  insignificant  reasons,  each  arbitrator 
shall  receive  a  fee  of  ten  guineas,  the  costs  to  follow 
the  decision  and  to  be  borne  by  the  appellant,  the 
respondent,  or  otherwise,  as  the  arbitrators,  or  the 
majority  of  them,  shall  direct.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  cumbrous  and  costly  piece 
of  machinery  with  which  to  deal  with  what  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  very  insignificant  matter,  I 
would  reply  that  its  cumbrous  and  costly  character 


would  in  itself  be  a  safeguard  against  its  being  set 
in  motion  except  for  grave  and  substantial  reasons, 
such  as  the  Censor's  objection  to  the  "  root  idea  " 
upon  which  the  play  is  founded  ;  to  an  important 
incident  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  dramatist's 
story  is  to  turn ;  to  the  scheme  of  an  act,  or  to 
some  vital  portion  of  an  act.  Trivial  and  insignifi- 
cant objection  would  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  not  being  worth  powder  and  shot.  .  .  . 
I  am  further  instructed  to  express  a  hopje  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  general  stj^e  legislation  being 
contemplated,  the  establishment  of  such  a  Court  of 
Appeal  as  I  have  suggested  may  be  accorded  as  an 
interim  or  tentative  measure,  in  order  that  all 
parties  interested  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  work- 
ing before  the  time  comes  for  the  introduction  of  a 
comprehensive  measure.  In  conclusion,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  author  as 
insuring  that  his  work  will  receive  ample  and  inde- 

Eendent  consideration  ;  to  the  Censor  as  relieving 
im  of  a  very  grave  and  invidious  responsibility  ; 
and  to  the  public  at  large  as  insuring  that  nothing 
will  be  placed  before  them  that  they  should  not 
hear,  and  that  nothing  will  be  kept  from  them  for 
reasons  which  three  liberal  and  broad-minded  men 
of  the  world  would  regard  as  trivial,  inadequate,  or 
unjust. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  replying,  acknowledged  the 
kind  references  made  to  the  Premier's  illness,  and 
expressed  Sir  Henry's  extreme  regret  that  he  bad 
been  unable  to  receive  the  deputation  himself.  It 
was,  Mr.  Gladstone  continued,  with  some  diffidence 
that  he  took  his  place  in  a  matter  which  did  not 
concern  his  department.  It  was,  however,  a  matter 
in  which  they  all  had  a  very  direct  and  common  i 

interest.     He  understood  clearly  that  no  attack  was         I 
made  or  had  been  made  personally  on  the  Examiner  \ 

of  Plays.     It  was  the  system  with  which  they  found 
fault,  and  which  they  desired  to  alter.     It  was 
agreed  that  the  gentleman  who  held  the^fl^in 
question  had  done  his  duty  with  a  sense  of  respts^^ 
bility,  and  no  complaint  was  made  of  him  persoJl^^    J 
ally,  although  perhaps  there  were  disagreement^^ 
with  particular  decisions  at  which  he  had  arrived. 
(Hear,  hear.)   He  further  understood  that  in  stating 
their  case  they  had  no  particular  decision  they  had 
arrived  at  in  their  minds.    It  fell  to  his  lot  to  listen 
to  the  presentment  of  a  subject  of  wide-reaching 
interest,  and  though  it  W6ts  outside  his  departnaent,        i 
he  might  say  that  personally  he  had  very  much 
sympathy  with  the  views  which  the  speakers  had 
been  good  enough  to  express.     He  recognised  the 
high-toned,  serious  arguments  which  the  deputation 
had  adduced,  which  could  not  be  met  merely  by 
status  quo  reasons,  which  were  often  convenient,  but 
which  were  rarely  final.     He  could  concede,  and  he 
thought  everyone  must  concede,  that  the  question  of 
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what  limitations  should  be  imposed  on  the  dramatic 
presentment  of  the  darker  sides  of  human  life  went 
to  the  very  depth  of  human  nature.  The  deputa- 
tion  included  gifted  and  distinguished  men;  and 
they  had  raised  this  question  with  the  highest  sense 
of  responsibility.  .  .  . 

It  was  his  duty,  not  to  express  any  final  view  or 
judgment  on  that  occasion,  but  to  report  all 
that  they  had  said  to  the  Prime  Minister.  This 
was  one  of  those  curious  questions  not  infrequently 
found  in  the  British  Constitution  which  seemed 
not  to  belong  to  any  distinct  department  of  State. 
They  were  under  the  law,  but  no  executive  branch 
of  Government  had  as  its  primary  duty  to  administer 
that  law,  though  they  all  knew  what  the  law  was, 
and  what  authority  there  was  for  its  administration. 
He  understood  quite  clearly  what  they  had  put 
forwarel  as  their  proposals  that  day.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  had  said,  m  their  judgment  the  public 
mind  was  not,  perhaps,  ripe  for  complete  freedom 
from  the  censorship  of  the  Press — (here  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, amid  laughter,  corrected  himself) — from  the 
censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  mean.  They 
would  never  be  free  from  the  censorship  of  the 
Press,  whatever  deputation  waited  on  the  Prime 
Minister.    (Laughter.) 

The  proposal  put  before  him  was  that  there 
should  be  established  a  Court  of  Appeal  of  three. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  Court  could  be  established 
without  altering  the  law  he  was  not  (|uite  certain. 
It  might  be  done  by  arrangement  if  it  was  so 
desired,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement,  and  when  it  came  to  altering  the  law 
diflSculties,  of  course,  must  arise.  However,  he 
understocni  clearly  that  the  view  which  the  deputa- 
tion put  forward  as  a  substantive  proposal  was  not 
that  the  censorship  should  be  abolished,  but  that 
a  system  should  be  established  under  which  there 
would  be  a  right  of  appeal.  He  would  represent 
that  view  for  the  consideration  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

On  behalf  of  the  Premier,  and  on  his  own 
behalf,  he  thanked    the    deputation   for   having 

Eut  so  briefly,  lucidly,  and  succinctly  what  they 
ad  to  say,  and  he  thought  he  could  assure  them, 
on  the  Prime  Minister's  behalf,  that  their  views 
would  be  fully  and  fairly  considered. 
^  Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  concluded  the  proceedings  in 
the  following  words : — 

I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Barrie  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  deputation,  and  that  I  do  very 
sincerely.  It  has  been  most  kind  of  you,  sir,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  undertake  in 
addition  to  the  immense  duties  of  your  department, 
the  consideration  of  our  special  grievance,  and  to 
read  our  various  articles  and  letters.  Having  said 
so  much  I  feel  that  I  might  well  sit  down ;  hut  I 
believe  that  in  most  deputations,  after  the  necessary 


and  suitable  speeches  have  been  made,  there  usually 
comes  at  the  end  an  indiscreet  person ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion  that  office  appears  to  fall 
to  me. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  most  of 
those  interested  in  this  movement  when  I  say 
emphatically  that  the  compromise  which  Sir  W. 
Giloert  has  to-day  suggested  is  what  it  professes  to 
be — ^a  compromise.  It  is  not  what  we  most  want, 
nor  what  we  believe  to  be  best.  That  would  be 
the  simple  abolition  of  the  censorship.  If  we 
thought  it  suitable  to  occupy  your  time  and  the 
country's  time  by  fighting  for  our  small  rights  and 
making  a  long  controversy,  it  is  the  abolition  of 
the  censorehip  that  we  should  ask  for.  We  put 
forward  the  present  suggestion  in  the  belief  that, 
while  it  aflPbros  us  some  practical  relief,  it  seems  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  by 
our  opponents,  both  among  the  managers  and 
among  those  of  the  public  who  are  especially 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  propriety  of 
the  stage. 

It  gives  them  every  safeguard.  And  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  that  besides  removing  what 
we  most  dislike,  the  arbitrary  and  secret  character 
of  the  present  censorship,  it  has  from  our  point  of 
view  another  advantage.  The  tribunal  we  suggest 
would  apply  to  our  work  the  proper  standards  of 
men  of  letters.  The  censorship  as  it  stands  is 
constituted  mainly  for  the  prevention  of  mere 
ribaldry  and  indecency,  and  inevitablv  tends  to 
judge  by  standards  which  are  somewhat  low.  Now, 
without  making  any  extravagant  or  lofty  pre- 
tensions, we  do  claim,  and  I  think  a  fair-minded 
observer  must  admit  that  at  least  a  great  many  of 
those  whom  we  represent  are  serious  artists,  not 
merely  trying  to  please  the  public — though,  of 
course,  to  please  the  public  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions of  our  existence — ^but  trying  also  by  means 
of  our  art  to  do  the  best  work  and  express  the 
best  thoughts  that  are  in  us;  and  in  that  aim 
we  do  find  it  galling  to  be  judged  by  standards 
which  are  meant  to  apply  to  the  very  lightest 
and  most  irresponsible  work — standards  which  are, 
in  fact,  ultimately  those  of  the  police. 

Again,  sir,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  listening 
to  us. 

[We  beg  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph for  his  courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  reprint 
in  the  above  several  extracts  from  the  report 
published  in  that  paper. — Ed.] 
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THE  GENTLEST  ART 


THIS  deUghtful  little  book,  ''The  Gentlest 
Art,"  is  felicitously  described  as  a  "choice 
of  letters  by  entertaining  hands."  Mr. 
Lncas'  selection,  if  not  particularly  comprehen- 
sive, is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  catholic.  Here 
we  have  letters  from  Cicero,  Pliny  and  Seneca 
down  to  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Brown.  It  is  emphatically  a  book  to  dip  into. 
Here  we  find  Horace  Walpole—the  doyen  of 
''professional  letter  writers  " — cynical  and  satirical, 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  sentiment  and  pathos. 
Then  we  have  Dean  Swift  writing  to  his 
*'  Stellakins  **  in  his  delightful  I  v  playful  manner  ; 
Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Fitzgerald,  Gray,  Cowper, 
Gilbert  White,  Thackeray,  William  Blake,  Sydney 
Smith,  Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montagu,  and  even 
that  terrible  personage,  the  Swan  of  Lichfield, 
the  great  exponent  of  the  Grand  Style  in  the 
epistolary  art. 

We  fear,  though,  that  Mr.  Lucas  introduces  this 
egregious  lady  chiefly  to  complete  the  task  he 
essayed  in  "  A  Swan  and  Her  Friends/'  in  which  he 
shattered  effectively,  if  a  little  cruelly,  an  un- 
deserved reputation.  Certainly,  if  Johnson  had 
met  the  Swan  of  Lichfield  there  would  have  been 
more  reason  for  him  to  have  said  of  her  than  of 
Goldsmith,  that  she  made  her  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales.  We  have  hardly  any  room  for  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  extract  from  this  delightful 
volume,  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  from  one  of 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield's  effusions,  somewhat  un- 
kindly headed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  "The  Swan  of 
Lichfield  word-paints."  The  letter  is  written 
from  Scarborough  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Parr: — 

"  Disease  gloomed,  and  made  long  my  wintry 
and  vernal  hours,  since  I  had  the  honour  and 
delight  of  conversing  with  you  in  Warwickshire. 
Dr.  Darwin  enjoined  that  I  should  go  to  Buxton  in 
June,  pass  some  weeks  there,  and  then  travel 
onward  to  the  north  coast,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sear-bathing.  Inexpressibly  do  I  regret  this 
watery  discipline,  whose  necessity  has  deprived 
me  of  the  power  to  receive  that  highly  gratifying 
visit  from  Dr.  Parr,  the  hope  of  which  has  been  so 
precious. 

"Travelling  thus  far  to  obtain  the  smiles  of 
Hygeia  I  am  ordered  to  wait  upon  her  naiads  on 
the  ocean  brim  during  a  period  of  equal  length 
with  that  on  which  I  courted  those  who  administer 
at  her  soft  fountains  in  Derbyshire." 

Of  course  in  such  a  work  omissions  are  inevitable, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  please  everyone. 
Still,  we  think  that  in  this  epistolary  anthology 


the  collection  is  not  as  representative  as  it  might 
have  been.  For  instance,  we  should  certainly  have 
liked  to  have  seen  some  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  charming  letter  writers  of  the  nineteenUi 
century.  It  seems  extraordinary,  for  instance,  not 
to  include  a  single  letter  by  Newman,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Mrs.  Browning,  C.  8. 
Calverley,  or  Thomas  Hood. 

Of  course  we  must  not  forget  the  difficulties  of 
space,  and  then  again,  Mr.  Lucas'  nice  taste  would 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  including  letters 
which  are  too  hackneyed  or  familiar. 

While  fullv  admitting  the  charm  of  "The 
Gentlest  Art,'"^  at  the  risk  of  being  hypercritical  we 
think  the  editing  is  a  little  at  fault.  For  instance, 
there  are  too  many  letters  of  Lamb,  Cowper  and 
Charles  Dickens,  and  most  readers  to  whom  this 
little  book  would  appeal,  would  know  these  letters 
by  heart  almost. 

Then  surely  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the 
specimens  of  Babu  letters.  They  are  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  serious  anthology  of  letters.  Besides, 
as  all  Anglo-Indians  know,  most  of  these  letters, 
like  the  stock  stories  of  Oxford  Divinity  examina- 
tions, are  fictitious  or  factitious. 

E.  A.  R,  B. 


•  ♦  » 


5i.  net. 


♦  The  Gentlest  Art,"  bj  E.  V.  Lucas.    Methuen.    1 907, 


A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.* 

— »  »  I 

TO  be  of  permanent  value  a  literary  history 
demands  from  its  author  qualities  of  taste, 
selection  and  criticism  such  as  are  found 
but  once  or  twice  in  a  generation.  And  even 
though  he  is  endowed  with  these  qualities,  what 
shall  it  profit  the  author,  or  his  readers,  unless  he 
also  possesses  that  elusive  attribute  termed  ^  uni- 
versality  '*  ?  The  literary  historian  must  judge 
his  world  from  the  same  standpoint  of  singular 
aloofness  which  the  old  art  dealer  in  "  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin  "  assumed  towards  the  Paris  of  his  day  ; 
if  he  emerges  from  his  cloister  to  join  in  the  fray 
of  current  literary  controversy  he  is  likely  to  meet 
with  no  better  fate  than  befel  Balzac's  hero. 

For  once,  however,  the  high  Qualities  premised 
seem  to  have  been  blended  ideally  in  forming  the 
present  work,  and  M.  Faquet's  history  certainly 
does  not  suffer  for  want  of  a  catholic  outlook.  To 
many,  indeed,  his  work  may  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
the  personal  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Faquet  is  no  trimmer :  broad  and  tolerant  though 
they  are,  his  views  are  given  with  decision  and  his 
opinions  bear  the  impress  of  finality.  His  por- 
traits may  be  devoid  of  characterisation  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side.    In  taste  and 

♦  "  A  Literary  History  of  France,"  by  Emile  Faquet 
(The  Library  of  Literary  History).  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.    1907, 
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selection  the  book  is  almost  beyond  reproach,  dis- 
playing a  critical  faculty  of  a  very  high  order. 

As  a  critic  M.  Faqaet  occapies  a  high  position 
among  his  contemporaries  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  produced  more  brilliant 
critics,  perhaps,  than  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  whole 
remaining  history  of  French  literature. '  He  owes 
nothing  to  Sainte-Beuve,  scarcely  more  to  Taine  : 
his  point  of  yiew  is  more  austere  than  that  of  the 
former;  his  work  contains  the  true  essence  of 
scholarship  far  more  than  did  that  of  either ;  his 
standard  of  criticism,  finally,  is  a  purely  literary 
one.  For  these  reasons  the  present  work  is,  per- 
haps, the  soundest  and  the  most  carefully  balanced, 
as  it  certainly  i£>,  in  many  senses,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  literary  histories  in  existence. 

His  method  is  a  curious  one,  which  has  not 
often  been  adopted  with  any  degree  of  success  in  a 
work  of  this  description,  dthough  M.  Faquet  him- 
self has  employed  it  with  gratifying  results  before 
now.  He  does  not,  with  the  majority  of  critics, 
divide  his  work  into  literary  cycles  or  periods  ;  he 
simply  proceeds  by  centuries.  At  first  sight  the 
division  must  appear  an  altogether  arbitrary  one. 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  the 
history  of  literary  development  in  France  each  of 
the  great  literary  divisions  falls  into  a  separate  cen- 
tury, and  each  century  bears  its  distinctive  literary 
impress.  The  seventeenth  century,  for  instance, 
in  France  is  as  surely  a  period  of  literature, 
rounded  off  and  self-contained,  as  any  eclectic 
division  of  time.  In  ordinary  hands  the  method 
is  nevertheless  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  any 
literature  but  the  French  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  ; 
but  M.  Faquet  possesses  such  uncommon  powers 
of  condensation  and  generalisation — which  are 
admirably  displayed  in  the  summaries  aflBxed  to 
each  century — that  his  success  is  beyond  dispute. 

While  no  serious  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
work  in  any  respect,  it  certainly  seems  curious 
that  M.  Faquet  should  give  to  Blaise  Pascal,  of 
whom  he  truly  says  that  he  "  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  French  writers,"  but  twelve 
lines  of  appreciation,  when  more  than  a  page  is 
allotted  to  Madame  Roland  and  nearly  two  to 
Joubert.  Also,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  stress  is 
not  laid  on  the  fact  that  modem  French  prose 
owes  more  to  Pascal  than  to  any  other  writer — 
more  than  this  :  in  many  respects  modern  French 
literature  was  born  with  him.  It  is  with  a  sense 
of  keen  disappointment,  too,  we  find  M.  Faquet,  in 
his  review  of  the  nineteenth  century,  omitting  even 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  "  dandy  ^ar^  en 
Boh^me,"  who  has  yet  had  such  a  singular  influ- 
ence on  contemporary  English  poetry,  Charles 
Baudelaire.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  such 
an  acute  critic  must  have  passed  him  over  with 
intention. 


In  another  direction  M.  Faquet  follows  the 
practice  that  has  grown  up  among  historians  of 
French  literature  of  ignormg  the  literature  of 
Provence.  No  doubt  there  is  much  justification 
for  the  view  that  Proven9al  literature  is  largely  a 
thing  in  itself,  and  should  therefore  be  treated  as 
a  separate  entity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible (to  take  only  a  contemporary  instance)  to 
hold  that  no  connection  exists  between  Mistral  and 
his  school  and  French  literature  proper.  While  a 
single  chapter  might  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  its  absolute  omission 
seems  even  more  unjustifiable. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  M.  Faquet's  work — and 
one  that  raises  him  high  above  his  predecessors  in 
this  country — is  his  flexible,  lucid  style,  with  his 
occasional  subtly  humorous  touch,  which  has  not 
suffered  so  much  by  translation  as  one  might 
expect.  Indeed,  the  translation  is  careful,  and 
really  excellent  throughout.  A  single  point  calls 
for  comment :  in  the  translator's  note  it  is  stated 
that  ''extracts  .  .  .  have  not  been  translated 
whenever  a  classical  English  rendering  exists," 
but,  except  in  the  case  of  Montaigne,  the  reader  is 
never  referred  to  the  "classical  English  render- 
ing " — an  omission  which  could  easily  be  rectified 
in  future  editions. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  from  a  critical 

Kiint  of  view  the  work  is  wonderfully  sound, 
any  appreciations,  such  as  that  of  Racine,  are 
only  possible  to  a  Frenchman ;  but  the  following 
verdict  on  Zola  amply  displays  M.  Faquet*s  critical 
acumen,  and  his  somewhat  trenchant  style : — 

"  I  can  believe  that  posterity  will  be  severe  on 
Zola  because,  with  some  exceptions,  and  especially 
after  he  became  famous,  his  style  was  allowed  to 
become  heavy,  careless,  and  coarsely  coloured ; 
but  posterity  will  search  curiously  in  his  works  to 
find  what  a  belated  romantic  was  doing  in  the 
middle  of  the  realistic  period,  and  will  certainly 
find  the  problem  an  interesting  one." 


■  »  I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Publishers  as  Undebtakebs. 

Sib,— Having  read  Mr.  Edward  Willmore's  letter 
bearing  the  above  title  with  much  interest,  his 
experiences  of  journalism  and  the  requirements 
of  "  popular  "  magazines  coinciding  pretty  closely 
with  my  own,  I  should  like  to  remind  him  of 
Thackeray's  declaration  on  a  similar  matter. 

In  his  preface  to  "Pendennis,"  the  great  author 
writes  :  "Even  the  gentlemen  of  our  age — this  is 
an  attempt  to  describe  one  of  them,  no  better  nor 
worse  than  most  educated  men — even  these  we 
cannot  show  as  they  are  with  the  notorious  foibles 
and  selfishness  of  their  lives  and  their  education. 
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"  since  the  author  of  *  'J  om  Jones '  was  buried, 
no  writer  of  fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted 
to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  MAN.  We  must 
drape  him,  and  give  him  a  certain  conTcntional 
simper.  Society  will  not  tolerate  the  natural  in 
our  art.  ...  If  truth  is  not  always  pleasant,  at 
any  rate  truth  is  best  from  whatever  chair — from 
those  whence  graver  writers  or  thinkers  argue,  as 
from  that  at  which  the  story-teller  sits  as  he 
concludes  his  labour,  and  bids  his  kind  reader 
farewell.'* 

If  conventional  restrictions  proved  irksome  to 
writers  of  the  period  in  which  Thackeray  flourished, 
when  the  street-lad  and  shop-girl  class  of  reader 
carried  little  or  no  weight  either  with  editor  or 
contributor,  how  much  more  intolerable  are  these 
restrictions  and  limitations  to-day  when  the  great 
bulk  of  "  literature  *'  appeals  to  such  consumers, 
and  to  such  consumers  alone  ? 

These  feather-brained  individuals  are,  in  the 
main,  morally  no  less  than  mentally,  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  truffi  either  in  literature  or 
life,  and  instead  of  leading  them  by  slow  degrees 
to  a  saner  view  of  the  literary  art,  editors  in  a 
blind  hurry  to  court  popularity  and,  incidentally, 
collect  pennies  and  fourpenoe-half-pennies  by  the 
way,  deliberately  pander  to  them,  supplying  stuff  by 
the  hundredweignt  which  is  not  only  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  printed  on,  but  is  actually  pernicious. 
In  other  words  the  **  up-to-date  "  caterer  for  the 
public  is  led  by  the  nose  in  the  midst  of  a  rabble 
it  should  be  his  mission  to  instruct  no  less  than 
interest.  He  is  no  longer  a  leader.  Indeed,  his 
position  comes  nearer  akin  to  that  of  a  slave — and  to 
what  masters  !  If  proof  were  needed  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  assertion  we  have  it  in  the  steady  dis- 
appearance of  periodicals  possessing  real  value. 
One  of  the  last  to  give  up  the  ghost  was  Temple 
Bar,  Meanwhile  journals  regaling  their  sub- 
scribers with  such  choice  morsels  as  "The  Convict's 
Secret";  "The  Man  they  could  not  Hang"; 
"  Diary  of  a  liost  One " ;  "  Confessions  of  a 
Princess"  (erotic,  of  course)^  and  unnatural 
romances  of  one  sort  or  another,  flourish  like 
the  proverbial  green  bay  tree  I  Under  pretence 
of  news  disgusting  details  of  murders  and 
divorce  cases  are  flagrantlj^  elaborated.  But  let 
a  writer  skilfully  and  artistically  construct  a  story 
of  real  life  and  character,  such  a  one  as  *'  Tom 
Jones  "  say,  or  "  Tess,"  and  the  very  people  who 
feast  on  garbage  such  as  the  weeklies  with  wide 
circulations  supply  with  irritating  persistency 
would  be  first  to  affect  pious  hoiTor, 

That  "the  falsities  in  journalism"  are  "sinister 

in  result  to  the  mental  processes  of  writers  as  well 

as  of  readers,"  no  conscientious  journalist  could 

deny,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  speak  the  truth. 

If  writing  for  the  serials  is  ever  to  attract  again 


men  of  the  calibre  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charles 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  James  Payn, 
Sydney  Smith  or  Tom  Hood,  there  will  need  to 
be  a  clean  sweep  of  the  type  of  editor  prevailing 
in  such  ominous  strength  to-day.  That  men  who 
could  not  pen  a  literary  article  showing  scholar- 
ship and  research,  or  a  dramatic  story  of  whole- 
some and  sane  moral,  should  have  the  power 
to  shut  out  from  the  literary  theatre  those  able 
to  do  both,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  beat  up 
recruits  of  an  undesirable  character  to  fill  it,  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  scandal,  which  I 
venture  to  hope  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be 
rectified. 

Meanwhile  writers  who  might  have  done  good 
work  had  the  Fates  been  auspicious  are  withholding 
their  pens,  believing  the  game — under  such  arbiters 
— to  be  not  worth  the  candle,  and  are  devoting 
their  time  and  abilities  to  other  and  more  satis- 
factory employment. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  W.  Smith. 


Who  is  to  Pay  for  an  Index  ? 

Sir, — What  is  the  exact  position  of  an  author 
and  publisher  as  regards  an  index?  I  have 
written  several  books,  and  as  they  were  of  a  nature 
to  require  an  index,  my  three  publishers  have 
supplied  them. 

I  have  now  gone  to  anew  man,  and  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  do  so.  Knowing  that  the  value  of  any 
work  on  history  or  travel  is  seriously  diminished 
by  the  want  of  an  index,  I  wrote  and  told  him  that 
although  I  had  never  paid  for  one  in  my  life,  and 
did  not  even  know  who  made  them,  I  would  meet 
him  half  way  in  the  matter  if  he  would  insert  an 
index,  and  offered  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  com- 
pilation. 

He  replies  that  he  considers  my  "suggestion 
most  unreasonable  and  that  I  might  as  well  ask 
him  to  assist  in  writing  the  book,"  finishing  up  by 
saying  "  the  book  will  not  sell  so  well  without  an 
index,  and  that  will  be  your  fault,  not  mine." 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  I  write  the 
book,  collect  the  illustrations  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  publisher,  it  is  his  place  to  print,  bind,  and 
distribute  that  volume,  and  as  index-making  is  a 
profession  appertaining  to  publishing,  the  publisher 
is  the  person  to  do  it.  He  must  keep  indexers 
constantly  in  his  employment  for  his  different 
volumes,  and  must  therefore  know  exactly  how  to 
proceed  in  the  matter. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  rule  is  on  this  subject, 
for  naturally,  after  having  eight  or  ten  indexes  made 
free  of  expense,  I  am  indignant  at  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  this  one  ? 

Truly  yours.  Perplexed. 
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THE  THREE  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORIES.  | 


cbe  Public  $cl)ool$  year  Book 

NINETEENTH    ANNUAL    ISSUE. 

Deals  with  the  leadlni:  Public  Soheole  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

Crown  8vo.    800  pages.     Price  35.  6d.  net ;  Post  Free,  35.  lod. 

(xMXi  ©iteciorj,  1908. 

The  Qulde  to  Secondary  Education. 

About  iioo  pages.     Price  7s.  6i.  net ;  Post  Free,  75.  iid. 

The  (SKIRLS'  SCHOOL  YEAR  BOOK 

(PUBLIC  SCHOOLS),  1907-1908. 

Crown  8vo.    468  pages.     Price  2s.  6d.  net ;  Post  Free,  25.  lod. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  25,  HighSt.,  ^loomsbury,  London,  W.C. 


Cl)e  CamDrigge  Clterarp  Haencp 

haTing  now  taken  X^ajpfE^  0£Bo«a  at  115,  Strand,  haTe  dispensed  with  their  Chelsea 
Branch ;   so  in  fatnre  all  hnslness  will  be  carried  on  from  Savoy  House* 

Hovels,  Short  Stories,  Articles  and.  Poems  are  being  placed  by  as  with  over  100  (one  hundred) 

Publishers  and  Periodicals. 

Many  MSB.  refused  when  submitted  by  the  Authors  direct,  have  been  accepted  by  the  same 
Editors  when  sent  in  with  our  recommendation. 

Below  we  print  (by  kind  permission)  a  further  Unsolicited  Testimonial  concerning  a  FIRST  NOVEL 

74,  Htrrington  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E., 
To  George  G.  Magnus,  Esq.,  February  ^th,  1908. 

The  Cambridge  Literary  Agency. 

Dear  Mr.  Magnus, 

Permit  me  to  tender  to  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  cheque,  received  for  the  serial  rights  of  my  first  novel,  and  to,  at  the  same 
time,  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  many  eflbrts  you  have  made,  on  my  behalf,  to  sell  the  story— a  wearisome  task, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  matter  of  a  first  big  work. 

Without  your  help,  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  should  have  told  the  story— perhaps  for  years ;  much  less  have  received  pajrment 
for  it  on  acceptance. 

I  should  like  to  here  remark  that  I  have  decidedly  proved  the  value  of  your  Agency,  as  well  as  the  honourable  way  in  which  it  is 
conducted  throughout— its  terms,  too,  being  most  fair  and  reasonable.  I  shall  be  pleased  to,  at  any  time,  testify  as  to  its  genuineness 
and  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  like  of  this  letter. 

Thanking  you  once  more, 

I  remain,  Yours  sincerely, 

CEOILB    V.    SAYER. 

:aU   M88m    submitted   by   QEORQB    Gm    MAGNUS,    Managing    Director,      I 
Tbe  OBtnbridge  Literary  Agency,  115,  Strand,  londonm J^^^l^l 
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Axithors  and  Journalists. 

The  writer,  whether  he  aspires  to  write  novels,  short  stories,  or  articles,  often  spends 
years  in  uncongenial  work;  rebuffs  and  drudgery  being  the  only  return  for  time  and 
labour  spent. 

The  "  Success  "  Course  of  Literary  Training  promoted  by  the  Literary  Correspondence 
College,  teaches  the  aspirant  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  Literature  in  the  briefest  time 
possible.  The  lessons  are  written  by  a  well-known  novelist  whose  name  and  work  are 
world-famous. 

For  full  particulars  write  at  once  for  pamphlet  D.i.  to  the  LITERARY 
CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  9.  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

FIRST   LESSONS   IN   STORY 


By  BARRY  PAIN. 


WRITING. 


2Sm   6dm   n^tm 


Sent  Post  Free  by  the  Publishers,  The  Literary  Correspondence  College,  for  2s.  8d. 

Of  this  work  the  WESTMINSTEE  GAZETTE  writes:    "The   beginner  who   takes 
these  lessons  to  heart  may  be  quite  assured  of  an  advantage  over  his  competitors." 


MRS.  GILL,    Tppewriting  Office, 

(Established  I8SS.)   86,  £<UDOATB   HILL,  B.C. 

Authors'  MSS.  carefully  copied  from  Is.  per  1,000 
words.  Duplicate  copies  third  price.  French  and  German 
MSS.  accurately  copied ;  or  typewritten  English  trans- 
lations supplied.  References  kindly  permitted  to  Messrs. 
A.  P.  Watt  &  Son,  Literary  Agents,  Hastings  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.     Teleplume  8464  Central. 


SIKES  and  SIKES, 

The  West  Kensington  Typewriting  Offices, 

(EsUiblished  1893) 

229,  Hammersmith  Road,   LONDON,  W, 

and  (private  address) 

13,  Wolverton  Gardens,  Hammer>mtthy  W, 

Authors'  MSS. ;  Traiislalions ;  Duplicating ;  Plays  and  Actors'  Psarts ; 
.Legal,  General  and  Commercial  Documents.    Usiud  Tenna.   K^ftrtnea* 
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The   Athenceutn   Press,    Taunton. 

BARNICOTT   &    PEARCE 

INVITE    ENQUIRIES    RESPECTING    PRINTING. 

ESTIMATES    OP    COST,    AND    OTHER    DETAILS,    PROMPTLY    GIVEN. 


(XVilf.    OCNT. 


AUTHORS'  TYPEWRITING. 

Novel  and  Story  Work         . .    9cl.  per  1,000  words ;  2  Copies,  1/- 
General  Copying  ..1-  „  „  „         1/3 

Plays,  ruled        1-  „  ,.  „  1/4 

Specinaens  and  Price  List  on  application. 
MISS  A.  B.  STEVENSON,  Yew  Tree  Cottage, 
SUTTON,    MACCLESFIBLD. 

Authors'  MSS.  carefully  copied,   IM.  per  1,000  words. 

Carbons  4d.     Postage  paid.      Recommended  by 

several  well-known  Authors. 

"  I  cannot  Hi)eak  toohighly  of  Miss  Lang's  careful  work."— A'cf/a  Syre«. 

Miss  F.  LANQ,  Pembroke  Lodge,  East  Molesey,  Surrey. 


'"  THE     AUTHOR." 
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